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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General! Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location | Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, 
F, and 24th Streets, N.W. 
Number of On-Campus Students 10,048 full-time; 6,912 part-time 


Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, the District of Columbia, 
and more than 100 countries 


1989-90 Tuition | Full-time entering undergraduates 
(per semester), $5,750; full-time 
returning undergraduates (per 

| semester), $5,265; all part-time 

| and graduate students (per credit 
| hour), $403 (see pages 27-31) 


Number of Full-time Faculty | 1,218 (9196 with doctoral degrees) 
Number of Part-time Faculty | 557 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 
Room and Board Cost varies from approximately 


$5,360 to $6,280 for the academic 
year (see page 57) 


Undergraduate majors: Accountancy, American Civilization, American Literature, An- 
thropology, Applied Mathematics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business Administration, 
Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Civil Engineering, Classical Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer and 
Information Systems, Computer Science, Criminal Justice, Dance, Early Modern European 
Studies, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elemen- 
tary Education, Emergency Medical Services, English Literature, Environmental Studies, 
Exercise and Sport Science, Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geography, Geol- 
ogy, Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Human Services, International Affairs, 
Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, Liberal Arts, Literature in English, 
Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Record Administration, Medical Technol- 
ogy, Music, Nursing Anesthesia, Philosophy, Physician Assistant, Physics, Political Com- 
munication, Political Science, Psychology, Radio- Television, Radiologic Sciences and 
Administration, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature and Cul- 
ture—in Translation, Sociology, Spanish-American Literature, Spanish Language and Lit- 
erature, Special Education, Speech Communication, Speech and Hearing Science, Statis- 
tics, Systems Analysis and Engineering, Theatre, Zoology 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment, the School of Government and Business Administration, and the Elliott School of 
International Affairs 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University. 
The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an 
intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his hopes, 
Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “towards the 
endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the District of 
Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that government 
should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Congress never 
extended a “fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of existence, and 
Washington’s bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the 
District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend 
Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress 
for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, 
which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the 
College's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, 
either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or 
on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 
buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and 
Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half-century, the University's present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” 

etween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The area has many reminders of historic interest to the University. President 
Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of 
the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years the 
Pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected 
Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he hoped to see 
established. 
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PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “the aspira- 
tions of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of a university at the 
seat of the Federal Government.” Over the years it has been the aim to develop the 
University ideal in the nation's capital with a view toward meeting the changing 
needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional principles of learning 
and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the resources 
at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 

To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one of 
the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the University to 
utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the nation's 
capital and the Washington community in continuing the development of a great 
nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge to 
develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, and 
coeducational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the personal 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of the 
University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utiliza- 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials available in 
the nation's capital are basic to the continuous development of the University's 
educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application of high 
standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all students 
whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major missions of 
the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral part of 
the University program. 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an enlarged 
student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity to supply 
adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research that it 
espouses. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes nine colleges, schools, and divisions, as 
follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the arts 
and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science. and 
Bachelor of Music. The College also provides prelegal and premedical programs. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciencest offers advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 


* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine 

t The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences in offering programs leading to the joint degrees of Master of Science-Doctor of 
Medicine and Doctor of Medicine-Doctor of Philosophy 
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Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science in 
Forensic Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Some degree programs are available 
off campus and administered by the Division of Continuing Education. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers work leading to the degrees 
of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Health 
Science, Master of Public Health, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The National Law Center* offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, 
Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law (Ameri- 
can Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science and special programs in continuing 
legal education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, computer 
science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and systems analysis 
and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, 
Master of Engineering Administration, Engineer, Applied Scientist, and Doctor 
of Science. The School has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs 
leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administra- 
tion, and Doctor of Science. These off-campus programs are administered by the 
Division of Continuing Education. 

The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
Development and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
and graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and 
Human Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Educa- 
tion Specialist, and Doctor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion and Human Development is also available through off-campus programs 
administered by the Division of Continuing Education 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergraduate 
programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of 
Business Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master 
of Accountancy, Master of Association Management, Master of Business Admin- 
istration, Master of Health Services Administration, Master of Public Adminis- 
tration, Master of Science in Information Systems Technology, Master of Taxa- 
tion, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Specialist in Health Services 
Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers undergraduate programs 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

The Division of Continuing Education assists in providing continuing educa- 
tion programs for adult students by administering or coordinating the off- 
campus credit offerings of the colleges and schools of the University, at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Noncredit courses are also offered through 
the Division. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer- 
Sity Women and is a member of the College Board. 


e_ 
* The National Law Center cooperates with the Elliott School of International Affairs, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion in offering programs leading to joint Juris Doctor and master's degrees 
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The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of American 

Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences has had continuous approval by its accrediting body, which is currently 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly by the American 
Medical Association and the Association of American Medical Colleges. All 
undergraduate engineering curricula, including the computer engineering op- 
tion, of the School of Engineering and Applied Science are accredited by the 
Engineering Accreditation Commission of the Accreditation Board for Engineer- 
ing and Technology. The computer science curriculum is accredited by the 
Computer Science Accreditation Commission of the Computing Sciences Ac- 
creditation Board. The School of Education and Human Development is a charter 
member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is 
accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its 
eligible bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degree programs; the School's counsel- 
ing programs are accredited by the Council for the Accreditation of Counseling 
and Related Educational Programs and the Council on Rehabilitation Education. 
The School of Government and Business Administration has maintained full 
membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 
istration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public 
Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business; the Assembly accredited its under- 
graduate program in 1977 and its master's program in 1982. The programs in 
accountancy satisfy the educational requirements for the Certified Public Ac- 
countant and the Certified Management Accountant professional examinations. 
The program in health services administration is accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission on Education for Health Services Administration. The Master of 
Public Administration program is on the approved list of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. The Master of Urban and 
Regional Planning degree program is recognized by the American Planning 
Association. The Master of Association Management degree program is recog- 
nized by the American Society of Association Executives. The Department of 
Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Societv. The Depart- 
ment of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psy- 
chology is on the approved list of the American Psychological Association. The 
graduate program in speech-language pathology and audiology is accredited by 
the Education and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners in Speech- 
Language Pathology and Audiology. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


George Washington University does not discriminate against any person on the 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran status. 
This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the Univer- 
sity, including admission to education programs and employment. The Univer- 
sity is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and regula- 
tions concerning discrimination in education or employment programs and 
activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 994-6500, or 
to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education. 
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LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the National 
Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 

These collections contain approximately 1,500,000 volumes. Endowments 
supplementing the University appropriation provide research materials in the 
fields of American civilization, American literature, art history, foreign service, 
history, labor relations, public finance, the social sciences, and transportation 
Gifts from many sources have enriched the collections, including a large Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities grant to strengthen the University’s hu- 
manities holdings. The libraries hold about 17,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 
service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library and 
orientation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request 

The library strives to fulfill the curricular, research, and recreational needs and 
interests of the students. Through computerized searches of bibliographic data- 
bases, the reference staff identifies and locates desired research materials not 
easily found through more traditional methods. The staff assists all members of 
the University in using the rich resources of the Washington area and the unusual 
Opportunities they offer for extensive researc h 

Graduate degree candidates at George Washington University may, upon ap- 
plication, be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing from 
the main campus libraries of most other academic institutions in the Washington 
area. Graduate students may also obtain books and journal articles on inter- 
library loan from other libraries in the city, throughout the United States, and in 
various other countries. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 

L. Stanley Crane, B.S., Vice Chairman 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Secretary 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Robert McC. Adams, Ph.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
Harold F. Baker, J.D. 

Everett H. Bellows, M.A. 

Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 

“Barbara W. Callahan, B.A., M.B.A. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D 


ss 


* Alumni trustee 
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A. James Clark, B.S. 

Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D. 
*William H. Cooper, B.A., M.D. 

Myron P. Curzan, B.A., M.A., LL.B 

John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A. 
*Steven L. Frick, B.S. 

Morton I. Funger, B.A. 

*Robert F. Guarasci, B.A. 

*Ira C. Gubernick, B.Acct. 

Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 

Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 
*Norris C. Hekimian, B.E.E., M.S., Ph.D. 
*Howard P. Hoffman, B.A. 

Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 
Marvin L. Kay, B.A. 

Theodore N. Lerner, LL.B. 

Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 

*John R. Manning, B.S.E., J.D. 
Floretta D. McKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ed.D. 
W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 
Thomas J. Owen, B.A. 

*Robert G. Perry, B.S. 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 

*Robert A. Rosenfeld, B.A., J.D. 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

Robert L. Tull, B.A. 

J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D. 


Honorary Trustees 


Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D. 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 
Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

James M. Mitchell, M.A. 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 

Charles E. Smith, D.P.S., L.H.D. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 

James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 

Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., L.H.D., President 
Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and 
Executive Dean of the Medical Center 
Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and Academic 
Support Services 
Gail Short Hanson, Assistant Vice President and Dean of Students 
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The College, Schools, and Divisions 


Robert Wayne Kenny, Ph.D., Acting Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 
Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Administrative Affairs 
Lawrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Academic Affairs 
John C. LaRosa, M.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for Clinical Affairs 
Jack A. Friedenthal, J.D., Dean of the National Law Center 
Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Leo D. Leonard, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education and Human 
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Business Administration 
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David Willard McAleavey, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences, for Student Services 
Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 
Michael John Jackson, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Research 
Robert Keimowitz, M.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Student Affairs and Admissions 
Robert Dean Lindeman, M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Veterans Hospital Affairs 
Thomas Eugene Piemme, M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Continuing Medical Education 
Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Education; Director of Education 
Teresa Moran Schwartz, J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Center, for 
Academic Affairs 
John Smith Jenkins, J.D., M.A., Associate Dean of the National Law Center, 
for Administrative Affairs 
James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 
Jay R. Shotel, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the School of Education and Human 
Development 
Michael Mont Harmon, Ph.D., Acting Associate Dean of the School of 
Government and Business Administration 
Henry Nau, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Elliott School of International 
Affairs 
Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences, for Student Services 
Avery DeLano Andrews, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 
Charles Edward Rice, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 
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David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 

Jarrett Michael Wise, B.S., Assistant Dean in the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences 

Robert V. Stanek, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Director 
of Admissions (J.D. Program) 

Marlana R. Valdez, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for 
Student and Administrative Affairs 

Paul Bernard Malone III, D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School of 
Government and Business Administration, for Graduate Programs 

Marvin Stewart Katzman, D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School of 
Government and Business Administration, for Undergraduate Programs 

Billie Jo Moreland, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education 

Gayle E. Schou, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education 

Robert H. Shumaker, D.Sc., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education 

Abbie O. Smith, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
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COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1988-89 


Committee on the Judicial System: G.W. Smith (Chair), M.A. Burns, O. Seavey, 
three student members 


Committee on Religious Life: R.E. Kennedy, Jr. (Chair), E.A. Fisher, R.A. Lavine, 
P.B. Malone, M.D. Ticktin, H.E. Yeide, L.J. Strong (ex officio), R.E. Dickman (ex 
officio), W. Crawford (ex officio), five student members 


Committee on Student Publications: E.J. Englander (Chair), C.B. Craver, J.J. 
Jackson, M. Kanda, D.S. Lee, B. Nolan, L.A. Panyon, S.A. Quitslund, D. Moshavi 
(ex officio), eight student members 


Committee on the University Bookstore: C.H. Sterling (Chair), R. Dale, M. Gupta, 
three student members 


Committee on Research: H. Solomon (Chair), M.A. Atkin, D.E. Johnson, C.J. 
Lange, D.R. Lehman, K.E. Newcomer, M.N. Rashid, L.F. Robinson, N.D. 
Singpurwalla, C.T. Stewart, D.G. White, C.A. Garris, M. Jackson (ex officio), R.S. 
French (ex officio) 


Committee on Sponsored Research: E.A. Caress, B.H. Herman, C.W. Linebaugh, 
A.J. Mastro, T.M. Phillips, G.C. Rosenquist, C.A. Garris, M. Jackson (ex officio), 
C.J. Lange (ex officio), A.E. Parrish (ex officio), six student members 


Committee on Research on Humans: E. Abravanel (Chair), J.W. Hillis, C.J. Lange, 
P.H.M. Lengermann, A.E. Parrish, P.J. Poppen, M.N. Rashid, S.E. Steinbach 
(representative of the American Council on Education), P.W. Wirtz, C.A. Garris 


Committee on Hazardous Materials: C.E. O'Rear (Chair), H.R. Brasse, R.F. 
Burch, C.W. Goode, J.L. Lake, R. Lindholm, G.W. McIntyre, N. Mohlmann, R. 
Packer, D. Ramaker, W.D. Sloan, Jr., C.J. Lange (ex officio) 


Committee on Institutional Animal Care and Use: L.L. Gallo (Chair), J. Albright, 
E.W. Bradley, A.R. Evans, M. Jackson, J. Kramer, C.J. Lange, M. Olding, R. Packer, 
L.A. Rothblat, J. Straw, B.C. Zook, R. Hitzelberg (ex officio) 
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Committee on Academic Oversight for Athletics: E.A. Caress, J.E. Feir, M.S. 
Katzman, D. McAleavey, R. Rycroft, J.R. Shotel, S. Bilsky (ex officio), S. Hoben (ex 


officio), M.J. Warner (ex officio) 


Committee on University Parking: M.R. Phelps (Chair), M.M. Barch, J.E. 
Clifford, J.B. Levy, B.W. Sabelli, C.E. Diehl (ex officio), J. Mello (ex officio), D. 
Runyon (ex officio), four student members 


Committee on Campus Security: M.J; Warner (Chair), C.J. Herber, D.M. 
Hirabayashi, H.H. Hobbs, J.S. Jenkins, P.M. Kelley, C.J. Lange, D.H. McElveen, 
R.E. Dickman (ex officio), C.W. Goode (ex officio), three student members 
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Mervyn L. Elgart 
Raymond Richard Fox 
*Roderick Stuart French 
*Jack A. Friedenthal 
*John Matthew Gaglione 
Charles Alexander Garris 
William Byron Griffith 
Phillip Donald Grub 
*Robert Wayne Kenny 


Arthur David Kirsch 
*Leo D. Leonard 

*Harold Liebowitz 
Dorothy Adele Moore 
John Andrew Morgan, Jr. 
William H. Painter 
Salvatore Rocco Paratore 
Robert Eugene Park 

Alvin Edward Parrish 
Francisco Prats 

Philip Robbins 
tLilien Filipovitch Robinson 
Stefan Otto Schiff 

George Wilson Smith 
*Henry Solomon 

Susan J. Tolchin 
“Stephen Joel Trachtenberg 
Anthony Marvin Yezer 


Roger E. Schechter, Parliamentarian 


* Ex officio member 


+ Chairman of the Executive Committee 
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ADMISSIONS 


The University is coeducational and accepts applications for admission at the 
beginning of each semester and summer session. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by a 
$45 application fee.* The application fee is waived for graduates of this Univer- 
sity applying to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and for students 
applying for readmission who were registered as degree candidates at the time of 
their last registration at this University and who have not since registered at 
another institution. 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete credentials 
well in advance of the semester or summer session for which they seek admis- 
sion. Specific dates are given in each section below. 

Acceptance is based on available space and evidence of potential for success- 
ful study. The following criteria are considered: degree or major objective related 
to rigor of program and grades achieved in secondary school or previous college, 
standardized test scores, relationship between grades and test scores, and recom- 
mendations 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student with an 
academic record that indicates doubtful ability to succeed in college. In the 
evaluation process, there is no discrimination on the basis of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran status. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONt 


Application forms for admission or readmission to undergraduate or nondegree 
status are available from and should be returned to the Office of Admissions, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Secondary School Students 


Applicants who wish to begin college in a summer session or in the fall semester 
should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high school. Preference for 
places in the entering class will be given to students who submit applications 
and required credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year 
Who wish to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later than 
November 1. 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly from 
their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record together 
With a personal evaluation and recommendation from the principal. This infor- 
mation should be supplied on a standard form used by the secondary school. 

Entrance Examinations—Applicants from secondary schools must submit 
Scores on the College Board Achievement Tests in English composition and 
mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or on the American 
College Testing (ACT) battery. Score reports must be sent directly to the Office of 
Admissions from the testing agency. 

Early Notification—Although decisions on most applications for the fall se- 
mester will require submission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test 
Scores, an earlier decision will be given after November 1 to students whose 
applications become complete with secondary school records through the junior 


uos TTE 


* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to The George Washington University 
For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin. See pages 24-25 for 
admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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year and junior-year test scores, provided these records include the proposed 
senior-year program and clearly establish admissibility 

Early Admission Plan—Exceptionally well-prepared students who have com- 
pleted the junior year in high school may apply for early admission. This plan is 
designed for students with the emotional maturity, as well as the academic 
ability and background, necessary for college entrance. In most cases, applicants 
accepted for early admission have exhausted academic offerings in secondary 
school to the extent that remaining for the senior year is not in the best interests of 
the students or their schools. 

To be considered for early admission, students must 

1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior year of high 
school; 

2. meet the entrance requirements of the college or division applied to, by 
completing all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fourth 
year of English; 

3. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school principal or 
counselor; 

4. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor's) from 
teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readiness to enter 
college; 

5. submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college entrance; 

6. arrange to have SAT or ACT scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions 
by the testing agency; 

7. take the College Board Achievement Tests in English composition and 
mathematics and one other Achievement Test (of the student's choice) and 
arrange to have the scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the testing 
agency 


Transfer Students 


Undergraduate students from other institutions should submit applications and 
required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the 
spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 

To be accepted for transfer, a student must be in good standing as to scholar- 
ship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. A stu- 
dent who has been academically dismissed will not normally be considered for 
admission. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher education 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran- 
script of his or her record, even if credits were not earned. 

If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C or better 
in transferable academic courses from an accredited institution) at the time the 
application is submitted, his or her high school record and College Board or ACT 
test scores must be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the high school 
and testing agency. 


Advance Tuition Deposit 


After notification of acceptance, a $200 advance tuition deposit will be required 
of all full-time undergraduate students, including those readmitted. This deposit 
is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall semester or until December 
15 for students entering in the spring semester. The deposit is credited toward 
tuition and is not refundable. 
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Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 


CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Where there is no duplication involved, either through course work or examina- 
tion, credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other institutions 
of higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the appropriate- 
ness of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of the institution at which 
the previous work was completed, and the regulations of the division of this 
University in which the credit is to be applied toward a degree. Transfer credit 
must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought as stated in this Bulletin 
Credit may be accepted provisionally or may require validation by examination 
or completion of higher-level courses in the same sequence. Transfer credit will 
not be assigned for courses completed with a low-pass grade (D or the equiva- 
lent); course work completed in vocational/technical programs (e.g., secretarial 
studies); sub-freshman-level remedial work 

In Columbian College, credit assigned for professional courses (those in engi 
neering, education, or business) is limited to 9 semester hours. In the School of 
Government and Business Administration, there is a limitation of three semester 
hours per course to be assigned for work completed at another institution; 
students transferring to that school from two-year colleges will receive no more 
than 60 semester hours of credit to be applied to degree programs at this Univer- 
sity. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of Interna- 
tional Affairs accept a maximum of 66 semester hours of credit from two-year 
colleges. The School of Education and Human Development will accept no more 
than 63 semester hours of such credit. 

All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for 
degrees sought at this University 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION, FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS, FROM NONCOLLEGIATE 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND BY NONTRADITIONAL METHODS 

Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 semester 
hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the University for any 
combination of the following except as noted below 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—On the basis of a score report 
Sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at the 
student's request, undergraduate credit is assigned for scores of four or five on all 
Advanced Placement Tests except the test in Studio Art, for which no credit is 
awarded. Test scores below four are not accepted for assignment of academic 
credit. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in the secondary 
Schools in May of each year. Normally only students who complete a course 
designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examination. Arrange- 
ments for the examination are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
made through the secondary school attended or with the Program Director, 
College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 6671, Princeton, N.J. 08541- 
6671. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers two 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Exam- 
inations are offered in five areas: English composition, humanities, mathematics, 
natural sciences, and social sciences and history. CLEP Subject Examinations 
measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered in 30 
Subjects. 
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Credit is assigned for the General Examinations, with the exception of the 
English composition examination, passed at approximately the 50th percentile 
or above. 

Credit is assigned, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed 
at the level recommended in the College Board model policy.* A student regis- 
tered in a degree program at this University must seek departmental and dean’s 
approval prior to taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit to be applied 
toward the degree. Credit may not be earned by passing the examination after 
having taken an equivalent course. Arrangements for the examinations are the 
responsibility of the student and should be made with the College Board College- 
Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6601. 

Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates—Credit may be as- 
signed for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Columbian Col- 
lege departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University; see page 73. 

Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Except to students enrolled in 
the School of Government and Business Administration, credit is assigned for 
approved United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Activity for 
Nontraditional Education Support (DANTES) courses. 

Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
School of Government and Business Administration, a limited amount of credit 
may be assigned for selected service school courses. Students seeking such credit 
should consult the Office of Admissions. 

Credit for Courses Offered by Noncollegiate Organizations—Except to under- 
graduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Administration, a 
limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses offered by noncol- 
legiate organizations. The University accepts some recommendations published 
in the National Guide to Credit Recommended for Noncollegiate Courses. Stu- 
dents who wish to know whether courses offered by their employers can be 
considered for credit should inquire at the Office of Admissions. Courses con- 
taining fewer than 30 hours of class instruction are not reviewed. Records, which 
vary with the sponsoring organization, will be required. 

Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence and Television—Except 
to undergraduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
tration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses taught by 
nontraditional methods, provided that such courses require the student's physi- 
cal presence during a monitored final examination. Assignment of such credit 
will require a statement from the sponsoring agency that such an examination 
was a required part of the course. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT OR WAIVER BY EXAMINATION 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis of 
scores on Achievement Tests of the College Board as follows: 


Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 
English Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 
European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39-40 

History and/or 71-72 


* See page 128 for specific restrictions on CLEP credit for applicants to the School of Government and Business 
Administration 
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French 650 

German 600 

Hebrew 600 Waives a two-year language 
Latin 600 requirement 

Russian 700 

Spanish 650 


A score of 58 or above on the SAT Test of Standard Written English, or a score of 
28 or above on the ACT English Usage Test, will waive English 10. 

Advanced standing (academic credit) is not assigned on the basis of SAT, ACT, 
or Achievement Test results. 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences—Application forms for admission or 
readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Com- 
pleted applications and requests for fellowship support must be submitted by the 
dates indicated on the Graduate School's application information. Applications 
for graduate study without fellowship support must be received by July 1 for the 
fall semester, by November 1 for the spring semester, and by April 15 for the 
Summer session, unless otherwise noted on the Graduate School’s application 
information. 

School of Education and Human Development—Application forms for admis- 
Sion or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of 
Education and Human Development, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052. Completed application forms should be submitted to that office 
no later than June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, and 
April 1 for the summer sessions, unless an extension is granted by the office of the 
dean. 

School of Government and Business Administration—Application forms for 
admission or readmission are available at the Office of Enrollment Development 
and Admissions, School of Government and Business Administration, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The Application for Graduate 
Degree Candidacy shows the deadlines for applications to the graduate programs 
offered by this school 

Elliott School of International Affairs—Application forms for admission or 
readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, Elliott School of 
International Affairs, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
Completed application forms should be submitted to that office no later than 
February 1 (January 15 for foreign applicants and applicants for graduate fellow- 
Ship or assistantships). Admission is for the fall semester only. All credentials, 
including transcripts from all institutions attended, Graduate Record Examina- 
lion scores, and letters of reference, must be received before the deadline date. 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


The Office of University Students in the Division of Continuing Education makes 
On-campus credit courses available to nondegree students. Application forms for 
admission to nondegree status in this Division are available from and should be 
returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washing- 


For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate school in this Bulletin 
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ton, D.C. 20052. Completed application forms and any credentials required 
should be received by the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday before the 
first day of registration (see Calendar, page 5). To avoid paying a late registration 
fee, applicants should make sure that all necessary forms and credentials are in 
the Office of Admissions prior to registration. There is no fee for applying to this 
Division. For detailed entrance requirements, see page 169. 

Students in this Division may not take accountancy, business administration, 
or management science courses; registration in other courses may be denied 
students in nondegree status when space is needed for degree students. 

With the exception of the School of Government and Business Administration, 
which limits a student to 15 semester hours earned in nonmatriculated status, a 
maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of Continuing Education 
may be applied toward a bachelor’s degree in the other undergraduate degree- 
granting colleges or schools of the University. 


READMISSION 


Previously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus after 
discontinuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions excluded) 
must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from stu- 
dents in good academic standing are the same as those for new applications (see 
pages 19-20 and 23-24). Students who discontinued enrollment while on aca- 
demic probation or under suspension should allow at least one month for appro- 
priate processing of readmission credentials. Students seeking readmission after 
having attended other institutions of higher education in the interim must have 
complete official transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from 
all other institutions attended. Students seeking readmission as degree candi- 
dates after previous enrollment in nondegree status must submit a standard 
undergraduate degree application and fee, together with all entrance credentials 
not previously received or required. 

Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in effect at 
the time of readmission. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission after 
previous enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not since 
registered as degree candidates at another institution. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS* 


Applications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (see below) should be received from international students no later 
than March 1 (February 1 for some graduate programs) for the fall semester and 
October 1 for the spring semester. 


Required Records 


At the time the application is sent, students must have the educational institu- 
tions previously attended send directly to the appropriate admissions office (see 
Undergraduate Admission, pages 19-20, or Graduate Admission, pages 23-24) 
copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, grades re- 
ceived, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas 
and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities attended 


* For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin 
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are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also required. 
These records become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 

These documents should be in the language in which the institution keeps its 
official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies sent 
should be accompanied by a certified English translation. 


Language Tests 


Students whose native language is not English are required to take the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Students are responsible for making 
arrangements to take the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL, CN 6151, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 08541-6151. The completed registration form must be returned well in 
advance of the semester for which admission is sought. On the application for the 
TOEFL, students should specify that the scores are to be sent to the appropriate 
admissions office at this University. Registration for the TOEFL does not consti- 
tute application for admission to George Washington University. 

Admitted students whose native language is not English are also required to 
take an English as a Foreign Language placement test prior to registering at the 
University. Depending on the results of this test, the student's academic program 
may be restricted in number and type of courses that can be taken. (See page 124 
for policy governing international students newly admitted to the School of 
Government and Business Administration.) College credit is not granted for 
English study below the level of standard freshman English courses. 


Financial Certificate 


A Financial Certificate must be completed and submitted with the application 
for admission of all international students planning to study at the University 
under the authorization of either a student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. 
Satisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Certificate is required 
for the issuance of a Form 1-20 or IAP-66. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to 
another within the University, see page 48. 
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REGISTRATION 


The dates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
Classes, which is available in advance of each semester. 

Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons formally 
admitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those 
students in good standing who are continuing in an approved program of study. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another institu- 
tion without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or division in 
which registered in this University. Registration in more than one college, 
school, or division of the University requires the written permission of the deans 
concerned, prior to registration. Registration is not complete until all financial 
obligations have been met. 


Eligibility for Registration 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the days of 
registration stated in the University Calendar and published in the Schedule of 
Classes. A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any 
reason is not eligible to register. Registration in a given course may be denied 
students in the Division of Continuing Education when space is needed for 
degree candidates. 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligible 
for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
was not registered on campus during the preceding semester must apply for and 
be granted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before he or she is 
eligible for registration. 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately 
preceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible 
to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program. 


Completion of Registration 


Registration is not complete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. At- 
tendance in class is not permitted until registration has been completed. 


Program Adjustment (Add/Drop) 


The program adjustment period begins the first day of classes. Program adjust- 
ment requires the approval of the advisor, department, and dean concerned. 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in the 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (see page 
52), should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Con- 
sortium registration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the 
Registrar. In order to participate in the Consortium program, students must 
obtain the approval of an advisor and should ascertain from the department of 
the institution where the course is taught whether they are eligible for the course 
and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to 
the Registrar. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1989 sum- 
mer sessions and the academic year 1989-90. 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate and graduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and 
Human Development, the School of Government and Business Administra- 


ra the Elliott School of International Affairs, and the Division of Continuing 
sducation: 


ON-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


Full-time undergraduate program (12-17 credit hours)* 


Entering students, per semester. . T : ! = $5,750 

Returning students, per semester Een . 5,265 
Part-time undergraduate program (fewer than 12 credit hours) 

All students, per credit hour..............0000cceeeeeees . 403 
Graduate program, all students, per credit hour.................. 403 
Summer sessions, all students, per credit hour....... Pe oe ; 358 
Entering students, SGBA doctoral program, for the entire degree 

program, to be paid in 10 semiannual installments .... 27,370 
OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 
All programs (except Crystal City Education Center), per credit hour 265 
Crystal City (except Public Administration), per credit hour. ...... 312 
Public Administration courses at Crystal City, per credit hour ...... 403 


Registration Fee (charged all students)—$25 per registrationt 


Marvin Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus)—$10.75 per credit 
hour, to a maximum of $112.50 per semester 


Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory 
and material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course descrip- 
lions. If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for in 
the laboratory fee, the student will be required to pay such additional charges as 
àre determined by the department concerned. 


Computer Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facilities of the 
Àhiversity)—Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each 
Semester. The maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any semester. 
Residence Hall Fees (see page 57) 


Graduation Fee (charged all students applying for graduation)—$75 


—— on 
Undergraduates taking more than 17 credit hours per semester wil! be charged at the rate of 
Credit hour ($403) for each credit exceeding that limit. 


tOne ^ 
On registration fee of $25 covers all summer sessions per year 
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Special Fees and Deposits 


Application fee (all degree candidates), nonrefundable 
Advance tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or re 
admitted full-time undergraduate student > 
Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for re sidenc e 
hall space a 112 
Late-registration fee, for failure to registe r within t he designated period 
(charged on-campus students only) 
During first week of classes 
After first week of classes ...............usue. 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below). i eficcMe moe 
On-campus financial reinstatement fee, for re instatement after finan- 
cial encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) 
Off-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after finan- 
cial encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 
drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason 
Binding master's thesis . Sivas site dve Hee TUE DPA SEM. E 
Microfilm service and printing : announcement of final examination 
(doctoral candidates) ...... DEAE iura ot 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences de »partmental examina- 
tion to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of 
pnauemant, oc both. 20. Ge is. EE T 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanc ed pla ement 
English test for international students (when required) . : 
Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of c hemistry le bora- 
tory by the deadline date set by the instructor (a student who drops a 
chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
laboratory at the next laboratory period) ...................0.. 
Charles E. Smith Center fee (for off-campus degree candidates only): 
Students registered as degree candidates in a program offered 
through the Division of Continuing Education may purchase, on a 
semester-by-semester basis, a special card entitling them to use the 
Smith Center facilities for that semester or session. Students must 
first obtain from the Division a signed certificate attesting to degree 
BEEN Lo onudewscssmi hr m AS iL Me 
Statement issued by the Department of Romance Languages and L ite ra- 
tures certifying the degree of oral and/or written fluen« y and com- 
mand of the French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish languages... . 
UME ITE MEET Si A cenis EC! NS ED UE 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 


45.00 


200.00 


300.00 


50.00 
100.00 
15.00 
5.00 
15.00 


15.00 
15.00 


75.00 


50.00 
20.00 
5.00 


10.00 


Payment of tuition for thesis or dissertation research entitles the candidate, 
during the period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the 
faculty under whom the thesis or dissertation is to be written. In case a thesis Of 
dissertation is unfinished, additional semester hours may be required in accor 
dance with the regulations of the school in which the student is registered. 

Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 


the following University privileges: (1) the use of the University library; 


(2) the 
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services of the Career Services Center; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to 
all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) the Hatchet, the student 
newspaper. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dis 
missed from the University 


Postdoctoral Study 


Those who have graduated from George Washington University with a Ph.D., 
Ed.D., D.Sc., D.B.A., or D.P.A. may continue any studies in the University 
without payment of tuition (contingent upon the availability of space) and may 
enjoy all University library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay a 
nominal fee based on the prevailing credit hour rate for one semester hour, as 
well as the Marvin Center fee, in order to establish their active membership in the 
University. The use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon 
availability, and the cost of all laboratory or special library material is paid by the 
graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be made with the dean 
two months in advance of the semester in which the graduate wishes to register 
Postdoctoral work taken under this privilege may not be taken for credit. 


Payment of Fees 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
Charges are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition and 
lees for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the Cashier at the 
lime of each registration. Checks should be made payable to George Washington 
University, with the student identification number in the upper left corner 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board« harges. A student 
registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment contract 
With the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration, permitting 
Payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in 
advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before Wednes- 
day of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring semesters. Interest at the 
rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date 
Of registration to the date payment is made. A 10-month payment plan is also 
available. 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
Value of the tuition awards by $2,000 or more. Under suc h circumstances the 
Student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of 
Tegistration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment contract 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
Charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 12 per- 
Cent per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be financially 
encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, the 
Student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future semes- 
ters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold 
Brades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 
Information until the account is settled. In addition, applications for institutional 
and federal financial aid cannot be processed until all encumbrances, including 

Ose for unpaid emergency loans, have been paid. Financial settlement will 
‘quire payment in full of all amounts due to the University in addition to a 
Inancial reinstatement fee of $35 for on-campus students and $15 for off-campus 
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students. Accounts that must be referred to a collection service will be assessed 
all collection costs, including fees charged by the collection agency 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 
for credit. 


Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid within 
15 davs, the student's account will be financially encumbered, with the same 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above. 

GWU Monthly Payment Plan—The University's Monthly Payment Plan is avail- 
able to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the University 
will establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes for use to 
ensure proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic year (exc luding 
summer sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through February: 
Pavments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is made after 
May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the account 
current to the time participation is initiated. There is no charge and no interest 
for using the plan if all payments are made as scheduled. 

Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial pro- 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are available. 
Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy in the 
contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the following: 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 

Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 855 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 021 16 

School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 

Educational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1120 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

The Tuition Plan, Inc., 57 Regional Drive, Concord, N.H. 03301 


Off-Campus Courses 


Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each registration 
however, a student registering for a credit course lasting 13 weeks or longer may 
sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to make payments in three 
equal installments—one-third at the time of registration, one-third by October 3; 
and one-third by November 3 (for the fall semester); one-third at the time of 
registration, one-third by February 7, and one-third by March 6 (for the spring 
semester). Payments are due at the stipulated times. Interest at the rate of 8 
percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the beginning 0 
each semester to the date payment is made. 

Students receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee benefits: 
and partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full at the time ol 
registration. 

Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit courses lasting 
less than 13 weeks and for all noncredit courses are payable in full at registration 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 
must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, or divisio? 
in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor is not an accept 
able notice (see Withdrawal, page 47). Financial aid recipients must notify the 
Office of Student Financial Aid in writing. No refund of the $200 tuition deposi! 
required of entering students is granted. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 


Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes on 80% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the second week of classes 60% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes 40% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fourth week of classes 25% 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of classes None 


N 


Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition charge, 

the refund schedule above applies to the difference. 

3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 

4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 
of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 
seven calendar days following the scheduled registration day. No refund will 
be made for courses dropped thereafter 

5. Refund Schedule for Off-Campus Registration: 


After the first class meeting but before the third class meeting 80% 
After the third class meeting but before the fifth class meeting 50% 
After the fifth class meeting ...... None 


No refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 days. 


Refund policies of the t Jniversity are in conformity with guidelines for refunds as 
adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations require that 
financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for that 
Semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
Student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 

anking arrangements in the community. 
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FINANCIAL AID 


George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for undef 
graduate and graduate students. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic types 
awards for academic achievement without reference to financial circumstance 
(honor scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment based of 
academic achievement and demonstrated financial need. The program of finan 
cial assistance for graduate students includes assistantships, fellowships, train 
eeships, graduate scholarships, research appointments, part-time employment 
and loans. All undergraduate gift aid (institutional scholarships and grants ant 
federal grants) requires that the student be working on the first undergraduatt 
degree. Undergraduate gift aid requires that the recipient be registered for a full 
time course load at GWU. Loans and resident assistantships not based on finan 
cial need are available to undergraduates and graduates alike. In general, consid; 
eration for financial aid is restricted to students in good academic standing wht 
meet the minimum grade point average for particular awards and are not finan 
cially encumbered by any other University office. Applications for institution 
or federal aid cannot be processed if the relevant tax returns have not been filed il 
accordance with the IRS Code. Documents submitted as part of aid application 
become the property of the University and cannot be returned. Federal regul& 
tions require that the University report suspected cases of fraud or misrepresely 
tation to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. 
Information on the various programs follows. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER FORMS OF AID FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


Honor Scholarships—George Washington University honor scholarships 6 
up to half-tuition for the academic year, based entirely upon academic achieve 
ment and potential without regard to financial need, are restricted to incominf 
freshmen. 

Need-Based Aid—The University offers extensive programs of scholarships 
grants, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The Universiti 
participates in the Perkins Loan, Pell Grant, Supplemental Educational Oppot 
tunity Grant, and the College Work-Study programs. 

Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed bl 
March 1 (all undergraduate students) preceding the academic year of the awari 
for the fall semester; by November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for tht 
summer sessions.* A student must reapply for all financial aid, including schol 
arships, each year; renewal is contingent upon funds being available when tht 
student completes the application. 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained in tb 
student financial aid pamphlet, which is available at the Office of Stude? 
Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

The following scholarships are available to students in Columbian College € 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, the Scho 
of Government and Business Administration, and the Elliott School of Internt 
tional Affairs. 

The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships—Full- an 
partial-tuition scholarships begin in the fall semester and may be renew® 
through the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the published dead 


* Only students who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 semester hours in the ip 
mediately preceding spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the following 
semester are eligible pz consideration for summer sessions financial aid 
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lines, maintains a B average, and continues to be in financial need. Candidates 
must plan to select a curriculum leading to a bachelor’s degree in any school 
listed above. 


Other Scholarships 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
Scholarship 

Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 

Alumni Scholarships 

Mary J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) 

D.F. and J.D. Antonelli Scholarship Fund (1987) 

Athletic Sc holarship Fund (1979) 

Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 

Sigrid Weeks Benson Scholarship (1987) 

Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 

A.D. Britt Scholarship Fund (1984) 

Mary Ellen Caplin Scholarship (1987) 

Elsie M. Carper Undergraduate Scholarship Fund (1987) 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 

Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 

James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship (1984) 

The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship (1978) 

Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 

Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 

Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 

College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) 

Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 

Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 

Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 

Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 

Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 

Cora and John H. Davis Scholarship (1987) 

Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 

District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship 
istrict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 
Accounting (1964) 

Stella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) 

Vincent J. DeAngelis Scholarship Fund (1983) 

Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) 
ederal Government Accountants Association— Washington, D.C., Chapter— 
Scholarship in Accounting 

Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 

ean James Harold Fox Scholarship (1988) 

ico Achievement Award (1979) 

"eorge Washington University Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 
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Gary C. and Leslie Granoff Scholarship Fund (1986) 

Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) 

Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship (1975) 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship (1978) 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 

Theo Campbell Hartman Scholarship (1986) 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 

Hazelton Scholarship (1950) 

George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate (1967) 

Hyundai Scholarship Fund (1983) 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 

Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 

David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships (1969) 

Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) 

L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1968) 
Thaddeus A. and Mary Jean Lindner Scholarship Fund (1985) 
Calvin D. Linton Endowment Scholarship Fund (1987) 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship (1976) 

Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship (1969) 

Maud E. McPherson Scholarship in English and American Literature (1978) 
A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) 

E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships (1972) 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 

Henry and Caroline Orth Scholarship Fund (1985) 

Thornton Owen Scholarship (1987) 

Pan-Dodecanesian Association of America Scholarship (1979) 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund (1972) 

James and Theodore Pedas Scholarship (1987) 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships (1956) 

Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 

Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 

Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields 
Resident Assistantships 

Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc., Scholarship (1983) 

Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 

Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund (1981) 

Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
Myrna Sislen Guitar Scholarship (1983) 

Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) 

David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 

George Steiner Scholarship in Music (1985) 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 

U.S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 

University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
William Walker Scholarship (1824) 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) 
Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 
William G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 
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Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) 
Barbara Jackman Zuckert Scholarship Fund for Blind Part-Time Students 


Grants 


The GWU Grant Program—Established for needy students who have achieved 
a C or better average at GWU. 

Other Grants— The following funds have been established to meet the special 
needs of disadvantaged students from the District of Columbia inner city and the 
Washington metropolitan area. 


Eugene F. Ford Award (1987) 

George Washington University's Educational Opportunity Program Tuition 
Grants (1968) 

Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 

Marriott Foundation Grant (1968) 


ASSISTANTSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND OTHER FORMS OF AID FOR 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, train- 
eeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of the 
School concerned and addressed to George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting credentials 
Should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic year for 
Which the award is made. Application for admission to graduate study is a 
Prerequisite for consideration. 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships—May be available in departments with faculty who 
are participating in sponsored research. 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships—Available to graduate students in mas- 
ler's and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. A graduate 
teaching assistant receives financial compensation for a designated unit of ser- 
Vice to the assistant's major department of instruction 

Other Assistantships 
Health Services Administration Research Assistantships 
National League of Cities/George Washington University Assistantship 

rban Affairs Assistantship 


Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


The following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are available to stu- 
ents in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and 
uman Development, the School of Government and Business Administration, 

and the School of International Affairs. The University also offers many other 

ellowships that are available to students in these colleges and schools. 
University Fellowships—Available to graduate students in master's and doc- 
tora] programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships are based on 

Scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipend and/or tuition allowance. 

esearch Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored programs in a 
number of departments. Currently, the basic medical science departments and 

? Departments of Psychology and Speech and Hearing offer such programs. 

tipends vary; information is available from the departments. 
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Other Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, and Special Programs 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
Fellowship 
Robert A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 
American Civilization Fellowships 
American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution—George Washington 
University Cooperative Program) 
American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 
Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 
Aryamehr Research Fellowships 
Benjamin Banneker Fellowship for Washington Area Studies 
Bell Atlantic Graduate Fellowship (1987) 
Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 
Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning 
Center for Washington Area Studies Fellowship 
Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 
Elementary Teacher Education Internships 
Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 
Health Services Administration Fellowships 
Richard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 
Marvin L. Kay Fellowship in Finance (1986) 
Rita H. Keller Scholarship Fund (1981) 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927 
Loula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 
Morris Louis Fellowship in Painting 
George McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature (1980) 
Mellon Foundation Fellowships 
Minorities in Planning and Related Professions Program 
National Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 
National Historical Publications Commission-George Washington University 
Cooperative Research Fellowships 
National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 
Resources for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 
Rose Bibliography Internships 
Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 
Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships 
U.S. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) 
U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships 
U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Planning 
Urban Studies Fellowships, Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Urban Transportation Center Fellowship 
Ronald Barbour Weintraub Research Fellowship in Biological Sciences (1980) 


Graduate Scholarships 


Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (The Uniformed Ser- 
vices Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972—Public Law 92-426) 

William C. Barbee Scholarship in Sculpture (1975) 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Scholarship in Urban and Regional Development (1986) 

James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship (1984) 

District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 

Accounting (1964) 


FINANCIAL AID 
Frederick H. Gibbs S« holarship in Health Services Administration (1967) 
Leo and Lillian Goodwin Endowment Scholarship (1986) 

Bryce Harlow Foundation S holarship 

Hyundai S« holarship Fund (1983) 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund (1981) 

Allen M. Jones S holarship Fund (1975) 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 

Foster G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Services Administration (1971) 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 

Phi Delta Gamma Sc holarship Fund (1968) 

Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund (1981) 

Voorhees S holarships 

Wolcott Foundation S holarships 

Helen and Sergius Yacobson Graduate Scholarship (1987) 


Sponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 
learned so ieties, industries, and others that may be used in support of graduate 
Study is available at the Gelman Library, 2130 H St., N.W., first floor. Information 
is also available on distinguished programs, such as the Rhodes, Marshall, 
National Science Foundation, Fulbright, and Luce, as well as many others 


FORMS OF AID AVAILABLE TO UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Assistantships 


Resident Assistantships (men and women)—Available to graduate students 
and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the student 
Personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the 
Position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and ad- 
Ministration. Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room for the aca- 
demic year. All positions are part time, and staff members are required to enroll 
as full-time students in degree programs. Further information may be obtained 
rom the Office of Housing and Residence Life 


Loan Funds 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or graduate stu- 
€nts in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, the School of 
"Overnment and Business Administration, and the Elliott School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. A separate application must be submitted for all loan programs. 
Pplications for the Perkins Loan Program should be filed no later than March 1 
(all undergraduates) or April 1 (graduate students) for the following academic 
Year. Complete information is contained in the student financial aid pamphlet, 
Which is available from the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington 
Iniversity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Ameri an Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
"eorge F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 

ternational Student Loan Fund (1967) 

Sanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 

N. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 

ssie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 
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Perkins Loan Program 

Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund (1973) 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 

The Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund (1983) 
The Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund (1983) 


Stafford Loans (formerly Guaranteed Student Loans)—George Washington 
University is an eligible participant in the Stafford Loan Program. Freshmen and 
sophomores may apply for a maximum of $2,625 per year; juniors and seniors, & 
maximum of $4,000 per year. Graduate students may apply for a maximum of 
$7,500 per year. Students who intend to use the loan for payment of tuition af 
registration should submit an application, as well as all required supporting 
documents, no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 (spring 
semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration). 

Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students—George Washington University i$ 
also an eligible participant in the Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students 
Program (PLUS) and the Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS). The interest 
rate on the loans is variable, based on the interest rate on U.S. Treasury bills, to à 
maximum of 12%. Repayment begins 60 days after the disbursement of the 
check. Parents of dependent undergraduate and graduate students may apply for 
up to $4,000 per year for each student. Independent undergraduate and graduate 
students may apply for up to $4,000 per year on their own behalf. Students who 
intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at registration should submit am 
application no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 (spring 
semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration) 

The CONSERN Loan Program, jointly sponsored by the District of Columbia 
and the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, pros 
vides supplementary aid to creditworthy students and parents who have finan- 
cial need remaining after having exhausted benefits from all other federal, state; 
and institutional aid programs for which they qualify (except CWSP, PLUS SLS: 
and HEAL). Applicants must be enrolled at least half time and must demonstrat 
financial need otherwise unmet. CONSERN loans range from $2,000 up to thé 
cost of education for the academic year and carry a variable interest rate that was 
10.3396 in 1988. 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, the 
Career Services Center maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time 
positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and graduate stl" 
dents. After registration, students may apply at the Career Services Center fot 
interviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
completed one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with à 
average are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships; those witha 
average are eligible to apply for GWU Grants. Aid is awarded in the spring for thé 
following academic year. See instructions for applying for undergraduate fina! 
cial aid, above. 

Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University fellow” 
ships are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean of thé 
school in which the degree is to be earned. 
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International students applying for graduate teaching assistantships must 
have minimum scores of 570 on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (55 in 
listening comprehension) and 250 on the Test of Spoken English. International 
students applying from outside the University may be appointed to graduate 
teaching assistantships but must attend a five-day orientation and evaluation 
program held prior to registration. Those found to have difficulties with English 
will be required to enroll in specified courses in English as a Foreign Language 
(tuition fees for these courses will be waived) and will be assigned nonteaching 
duties in place of classroom instruction. Such students will be reevaluated each 
semester; if they are not designated as qualified to give classroom instruction by 
the end of one academic year, the teaching assistantship will be withdrawn. 

Graduate students who are presently enrolled at GWU and have been proposed 
as candidates for graduate teaching assistantships by their departments must 
pass the Test of English as a Foreign Language at the levels indicated above and 
will be required to complete successfully the English for International Students 
oral interview and the orientation and evaluation program before they will be 
considered for graduate teaching assistantships. 

For further information on requirements for international teaching assistants, 
contact the office of the Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs, Rice Hall, 
fifth floor, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
have established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have available suffi- 
cient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a college 
or university. The cost at this University for one academic year (September-May) 
Was $16,300 in 1988-1989 and will be substantially higher in 1989-1990; 
Benerally speaking, expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the 
Stated figure, which includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and 
incidental expenses, but not travel, holiday, or medical expenses. 


VETERANS BENEFITS 


The Veterans Benefits office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye St., 
‘W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as active-duty personnel, 
Veterans, or as widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with 
any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. This office also processes 
Certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that 
educational allowances will be paid. 
hen feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, veterans, 
or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to 
submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such students 
*hould obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, which sets 
ort requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made 
sà e Veterans Administration and that includes other information of general 
nterest, 


one Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 
421. 
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Accountancy Prizes—Three prizes for academic excellence awarded annually 
by the Department of Accountancy—one at the undergraduate level, one at thé 
Master of Accountancy level, and one at the Master of Taxation level. 

Elizabeth B. Adams Prize—Awarded annually by the Department of Manage 
ment Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the field ol 
information systems management. The recipient is selected on the basis @ 
scholarship, leadership within the Department, contributions to the University 
and service to the community. 

Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excel 
lence in drawing. 

Alpha Chi Sigma Prize—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter to thg 
student who has attained the highest academic record in courses in chemistry 
The name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronze plaque 
The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, including the final 
semester, at this University. 

American Chemical Society Prize—Awarded to an undergraduate student 
who has completed the junior year and who has demonstrated excellence if 
analytic chemistry. 

American Institute of Certified Planners Outstanding Student Prize= 
Awarded to a qualified candidate for the Master of Urban and Regional Planninf 
who has demonstrated significant service to the community, University an 
Department, or professional planning community. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually to thé 
graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, integrity 
and leadership. 

Amling Prize—Established by Dr. Frederick Amling in honor of his parents 
Gustav and Elsie Amling, for the best investment report in Business Administré 
tion 123, Investment and Portfolio Management. 

Department of Art Prizes—Two prizes (one for a senior in art history and off 
for a senior in the fine arts) awarded annually to the most promising students, 8 
determined by the departmental faculty. 

William C. Barbee Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excellence Wf 
sculpture and sculptural ceramics. 

Perry Botwin Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding senior in the pi 
gram in special education of the School of Education and Human Developme 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award—Provided by Walter G. Bryte, Jf 
Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at George Washing 
ton University. The award is presented annually primarily to that undergradual 
residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the University, that hé 
shown, under the leadership of its elected or designated head, the most improve 
ment or excellence in its support of the principles and aims of the United Statt 
of America and George Washington University. The hall or other activity will B 
awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader and the hall or activity will 
engraved on a silver trophy. 

Buka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, Georg an! 
Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the most outstall 
ing student in the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

Sylvia L. Bunting Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student in the field® 
biology or zoology. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring y 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as eviden 
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by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of 
mind, character, and personality as to give promise of future achievement. 

Business Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the Business Adminis- 
tration Department to the outstanding graduating senior in business administra- 
tion on the basis of scholarship, leadership, and service to the University. 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of 
the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 
awarded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University who 
has demonstrated outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and 
who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities that pro- 
duce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 

Chemical Rubber Company Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize—A 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman student 
who has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15-16. 

Chemical Society of Washington Prize—Awarded to an outstanding under- 
graduate in the junior year who is majoring in chemistry. 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess and 
Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 
playwriting by a student enrolled in the University. 

Bertice Cornish Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding student complet- 
ing à graduate program in special education. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of 
the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free-masonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon graduation to the 
graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achievement 
and leadership potential in the School of Government and Business Administra- 
lion and in the Elliott School of International Affairs. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergraduate stu- 
dent enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who submits 
to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 

E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in the 
study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose record 
In English, combined with general excellence, shows the most marked aptitude 

9r and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the three 
Seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled in 
the University. Awards are determined by a public-speaking contest in which the 
Participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior class of Co- 

umbian College of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the degree of 
achelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually to an out- 
standing senior for excellence in Spanish. 

Elliott School of International Affairs Alumni Association Prize May be 
awarded annually to a graduate of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
(graduate or undergraduate degree recipient) who, in the opinion of the Dean and 

e Faculty, deserves recognition for academic achievement and contribution to 
the life of the George Washington University and its programs and goals. 
‘lton Prize-— Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, and 
<a annually to the student with the highest average in the most advanced 
^IISe in the Greek language and literature. 
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Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essary Murs 
phy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound citizen: 
ship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability in 
“forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing in a student publication of 
elsewhere. 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in recognition 
of his wife's distinguished record at and service to the University, on whose 
Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member. Awarded annually to all 
outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize 
“established by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded annually t6 
that student in the graduating class '*who has demonstrated his/her signal ability 
in the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta: 
tion of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows.” 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his som 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry: 

Charles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, Elton Pros 
fessor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating seniof 
for excellence in philosophy. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student making 
the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson God 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washington 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to thé 
junior or senior student making the highest average in French language and 
literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary Will 
iamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, ol 
Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highes! 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics, interna 
tional business, or public accounting. 

Harmon Choral Prize—Awarded annually for significant musical accomplish 
ment and outstanding contribution to the choral program. 

Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergrad’ 
ate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Established 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to thal 
member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained thé 
highest standing in courses in United States history. 

Human Services Program Prize—Awarded by the Department of Human Ser 
vices to a graduating senior who best exemplifies the attributes of service to thé 
profession and academic achievement while a student at the University. 

Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students and every 
two or three years to participants in the University's Art Alumni Exhibition 

International Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the School 9 
Government and Business Administration to students specializing in intern® 
tional business, one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded to # 

graduate student. 

Elmer Louis Kayser Prize—Established by Paul and Elizabeth Rutheiser to bë 
awarded annually by the Department of History for the best thesis in histor 
submitted by a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 
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n David Llovd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six in the 
fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes are 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmaking, 
ceramics, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art history is 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must 
submit original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguished 
representatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or graduate 
student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 semester hours of 
statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 

John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Awarded to a 
graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in the 
Department of Classics. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hilda 
Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences to the 
senior student majoring in sociology who has the highest scholastic record. 

The Barry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music—Established in 1983. Awarded 
annually to a student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of 
academic performance and musical ability, as determined by a committee of 
faculty appointed by the chair of the Music Department. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

. Phi Delta Kappa Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washington Univer- 
sity Chapter to an outstanding senior in a teacher education program in the 
School of Education and Human Development 

Phi Delta Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washing- 
ton University Chapter to a graduate student, for an outstanding research project. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize—A choice book selected from the field of the recipient's 
major, awarded annually by the George Washington University Chapter to the 
student attaining the highest scholastic average in the first full semester of work. 

^ie winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of Colum- 
lan College of Arts and Sciences. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to an 
Outstanding senior in a teacher education program in the School of Education 
and Human Development. 

Si Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
niversity Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychol- 
O8y and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student submitting 

© best thesis or research project in psychology. 

Public Administration Prize—Awarded by the Department of Public Adminis- 
Tation to the outstanding graduating student in public administration on the 
asis of scholarship, leadership, and service to the University. 

128s Trust Award—Established by Francis J. Lyons, Vice-Chairman of the 

Card, Riggs National Bank, for the best graduate research paper in Business 

Ministration 223, Investment Analysis and Portfolio Management 
an, uagles Prize Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859. Awarded 

Nually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics 
in he Jack and Anne Ryan Award in F lealth Services Administration—Awarded 

ually to that health services administration student who displays excellence 
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of analysis and writing skills in the preparation of a paper on a topic in health 
services administration. 

Howard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science who ha$ 
demonstrated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Easter® 
affairs. 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful api 
preciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. Hermant 
Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed thé 
Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely recog 
nized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty added prestige t0 
the University. This prize is given annually to a member of the graduating class 
for excellence in historical and cultural phases of German studies. 

Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 
one in aquarelle painting. 

Walton E. Smith Memorial Prize—Awarded annually by the Department ol 
Management Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the 
field of information systems technology. The award is given to a student who has 
demonstrated exceptional performance on the comprehensive examination, if 
course work, and in contributions to the program by other means. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A cash prizf 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the faculty 
of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstratinf 
excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The Universit) 
reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attaining the 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awardee 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced courses ip 
Latin language and literature. 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the field @ 
sculpture. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor Sterrett ir 
memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the highes 
average in Physics 1 and 2. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by thf 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the beques 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the bes 
essay covering some phase of medieval history. 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in memory 0 
James H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. Award& 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathemati@ 

Geza Teleki Prize—Awarded for outstanding work in the geological sciences 

Patricia M. Toel Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student i 
photography to recognize outstanding achievement. 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to that Graduat 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher during thf 
current academic year. 

The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize—Awarded annually to a graduatift 
senior with a major field of study in finance within the Bachelor of Busines 
Administration degree for outstanding academic performance and service to tht 
University. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history. 
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Elizabeth Reed Ward Award—Established by the finance faculty of the Busi- 
ness Administration Department in honor and memory of Elizabeth Reed Ward, 
who was a teaching assistant in finance. The award is to be made to an outstand- 
ing teaching assistant in the finance program. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidate 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
world.” The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University. The 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 

W.T. Woodson Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student demonstrating 
outstanding achievement in educational administration in the School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development. 


REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, school, or 
ivision in which registered. 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reason, are not 
registered at the University for one semester or more, may reenter and continue 
Work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
lion on an application for admission, registration form, or any other University 

Ocument, the student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is 
iscovered after the student has matriculated at the University, the student 
May be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be in- 
eligible (except by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the 
Iniversity. 


STUDENT STATUS 


For the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 or more 
Semester hours and graduates taking 9 or more semester hours are considered to 
? full-time students. All other students are considered to be part time. 


ATTENDANCE 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Regular 


attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for undue 
absence 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 
Schoo], or division in which registered may be dismissed from the University 
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Grades 


Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close ol 
each semester. They are not given out by instructors or released over the tele: 
phone. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, 
Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 
Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Other grades that may bê 
assigned are A-, B+, B-, C+, C-, D+, and D—. Except for courses thal 
specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree al 
this University may not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better was 
received, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A writtel 
statement, indicating that the student is required to repeat the course, must bé 
submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chairman. 


GRADUATE 

The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pas$ 
CR, Credit; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z 
Unauthorized Withdrawal. Except for courses that specifically state that repeti 
tion for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may nol 
repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was received, unless required to do 
so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be 
submitted to the student’s dean by the appropriate department chairman. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete), tht 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal! 
will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory explanation has beef 
given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required work @ 
the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if? 
student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the wo 
of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reason 
before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the 
student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been satis 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorill 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will bt 
graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that instru 
tor may initiate an appropriate grade change. The grade of Z is assigned whe? 
students are registered for a course that they have not attended and in which the) 
have done no substantial graded work. 


CHANGING A GRADE OF INCOMPLETE 

For information concerning changing a grade of Incomplete, consult the regulé 
tions of the college, school, or division concerned. 

THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divit 
ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for which 
student has registered, both based on his or her record in this University. Qualiti 
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points are computed from grades as follows: A, 4.0; A—, 3.7; B+, 3.3; B, 3.0; B 
2.7;C +, 2.3: C, 2.0: C—, 1.7; D+, 1.3; D, 1.0; D—, .7; F, 0, for each semester hour 
for which the student has registered in a degree program. Courses marked CR, I, 
IP, P, NP, W, or Z are not considered in determining the index, except that courses 
marked I will be considered when a final grade is recorded. With the exception of 
Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at other institutions are not consid- 
ered in computing the quality-point index. 


Final Examinations 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office of the 
Registrar. Examinations for courses numbered 201 or above are scheduled, if 
desired, by the individual department or instructor. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
Maintain guidelines of academic behavior, All members of the community are 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incoming 
Students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
examinations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dishon- 
esty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper University 
Channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 
the following officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, 
and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
versity, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Respon- 
sibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, 
including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as 
adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 
“ocuments may be obtained at the office of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for viola- 
lon of these regulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, 
Which may make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regula- 
tions or requirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class 
of students may not be published generally, but such regulations or require- 


m Shall be published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected 
Students 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
dean of the ollege, school, or division in which the student is registered. A grade 
of W will be recorded on the student's academic record. Permission to withdraw 
tom the University will not be granted a student who does not have a clear 
Mancial re ord (see Payment of Fees). 
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Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates for each 
semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates and the end ol 
the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to thé 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorized with 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes Within a College, School, or Division—A student may not substituté 
one course for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or change status 
from credit to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of the 
college, school, or division in which registered. 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with the 
approval of the dean and the department concerned. 

Change from one major field to another within the same college or school maj 
be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another colleg& 
school, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form 
provided by the office concerned. 

With the exception of the School of Government and Business Administration 
which limits a student to 15 semester hours earned in nonmatriculated status, 8 
maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of Continuing Educatiod 
may be applied toward a bachelor's degree in the other degree-granting colleges 
or schools of the University. 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully the 
requirements listed below under Graduation Requirements and to note thal 
unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 semester hours 
including at least 12 semester hours in the major field, must be completed while 
registered in the school or college from which the degree is sought. Upon transfe 
the student should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly thé 
requirements that must be fulfilled. 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and satisfactory 
completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing i? 
accordance with the regulations of the college, school, or division concerned: 

Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be regis 
tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no academil 
credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinations. 4 
student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. Tuitio? 
is charged at the prevailing rate. 


POST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned 
toward graduation from this University must first secure the written approval 
their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a simil 
period in this University be recognized. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the stude! 
or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan install 


REGULATIONS 


ments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $2 is charged for each 
transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. Should 
the student break continuous enrollment at the University and not request and 
be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by the dean to inactive 
Status (see below), he or she must apply for readmission and, if granted, be 
subject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the 
degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who discon- 
linues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 
absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study at the 
Close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 
Subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 
University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect 


INACTIVE STATUS 


Under the regulations established by each school and college, a student may be 
Considered in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in courses at 
the University when engaged in the following: cooperative engineering work 
Semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institution with prior 
approval to have work transferred back to the GWU program; completion of 
outstanding work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete was received; or 
DOn-course instructional activities unique to the particular school or college. 

Students must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of the year 
Or semester concerned, and be granted approval by their dean for the specific 
activity desired. This status is generally limited to one year; no fees are assessed 
Students while in this status. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September 

To be recommended by the faculty for graduation a student must have met the 
admission requirements of the college or school in which registered; completed 
satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for 
the degree for which registered; filed an application for graduation prior to the 
Published deadline date; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. 
Enrollment is required for the semester or summer session at the close of which 

e degree is to be conferred. 
Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form must be 
i ed at the time of registration for the last semester or summer session of the 
Senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements during the sum- 
Mer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated Septem- 
er 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements and have applied 
Or graduation as a part of registration for the summer sessions 

Scholarship—The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
Particular degree for which registered. 
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Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 

under the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 

Residence—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the 
major field, must be completed while registered in the school or college from 
which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students transferring 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
Unless special permission is granted by the dean of the college or school con- 
cerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be 
completed in the college or school from which the degree is sought. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the particular 
degree for which registered. 

Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial fulfill- 
ment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form to the dean 
of the college or school concerned no later than the date specified in the Univer- 
sity Calendar. 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become the 
property of the University and are deposited in the University’s Gelman Library, 
where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. See the 


appropriate college or school in this Bulletin for regulations governing theses and 
dissertations. 


HONORS 


Bachelor's degrees with honors are awarded to students whose academic records 
give evidence of particular merit. The student's quality-point index determines 
the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4- 3.59; magna cum laude, 3.6-3.79; 
summa cum laude, 3.8-4.0. 

The quality-point index is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and the 
honors designation is entered on the transcript and diploma of those students 
who earn an honors designation. The quality-point index includes all course 
work completed at GWU and is not rounded off. To be eligible for an honors 
designation, a student must complete at least 60 hours of course work at GWU. 


SPECIAL HONORS 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the graduating 
class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recommenda- 
tion of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the following 
requirements: 

1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty m 
representing the major department or field not later than the 
senior year 

2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candid 
must be met 


ember 
beginning of the 


acy 1s approved 


3. At least one-half of the courses required for the degre 
completed at GWU 

4. The specific requirement of the college or school in which the student is 
registered must be fulfilled as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences or the Elliott School of International Affairs—grades of A or B in 50 percent 
of the courses taken at GWU; (b) the School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment or the School of Government and Business Administration 
point index of at least 3.0 on all course work taken at GWU 
Special honors awards may not necessarily appear on diplomas 


e must have been 


a quality- 


REGULATIONS 


THE LIBRARY 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Univer- 
sity's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must be 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subject to 
recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be 
used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that they may 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades are 
withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books re- 
turned and any fines paid. 

All students using the University's Gelman Library are expected to be familiar 
with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service desks. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


Theright is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from the 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student or 
the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its college, schools, and divisions reserve the right to modify 
or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force 
Whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
policies governing access to and release of student education records maintained 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The University 
Complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must 


l. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 

. 2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information from their 
education records to persons outside the University, except as provided by the 
Actand except for directory information as indicated below (information may be 
urnished to a student's parents without such written consent only upon certi- 
ication of the student's financial dependency); and 

4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
Student's record, notifying the student of this action. 


The University will release the following directory information upon request: 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; 

ates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; 
Credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organiza- 
tions and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University (includ- 
Ing intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic 
leams. A student who does not wish such directory information released must 
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file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of 
each semester or session of enrollment. 

Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
academic community should know that administrative action, which may in- 
clude dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect the 
interests of the University and the rights of others. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA, INC. 


Ten universities in the Washington area—American | Iniversity, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Gallaudet University, George Mason University, George Wash- 
ington University, Georgetown University, Howard l Jniversity, Marymount Uni- 
versity, the University of the District of Columbia, and the University of 
Maryland—are associated in a Consortium through which they coordinate thé 
use of their respective facilities; Mount Vernon College and Trinity College are 
associate members of the Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to 
degrees in any one of these institutions have the opportunity to select from the 
combined offerings the particular courses that best meet their needs. This privi- 
lege is subject to regulations of the school or division in which the student is 
enrolled. 

Participation is limited to degree candidates. The following, however, are 
excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, nursing, and theology: 
Law students are also excluded from participation, exc ept for candidates for the 
degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University and Georgetown 
University 

In special courses involving private instruction (such as music or art) of 
tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 
agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the institution adminis 
tering the course. 

Students are encouraged to study the program announcements of all partici- 


pating institutions. See Registration for information concerning registration fof 
Consortium courses. 
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Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 
their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the 
Visited institutions 


THE READING CENTER 
Director F.E. Hesser 


The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. Special reading improvement 
classes are conducted for high school and college students as well as other adults 
There is also an After-School Program designed for academically gifted children 
Instruction is available on an individual, semi-individual, and small-group 
basis. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
Nance, and spelling tests; and various ty pes of reading achievement and aptitude 
lests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in conference 
With the parents or the individual 

The special reading improvement classes for high school students, college 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 
Study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. 

Fees—Individuals should contact the Center regarding the fee schedule. All 


ees are payable in advance at the Reading Center, Funger Hall, Suite 429, 2201 
G St., N.W. 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CENTER 
Coordinator W.P Cupples 


The George Washington University Speech and Hearing Center provides diag- 
nosis and treatment of a wide range of speech, language, and hearing disorders. 
“hese include developmental impairments of articulation and language, stutter- 
g, voice disorders, and speech and language impairments resulting from 
Neurological damage. Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided for 
earing-impaired individuals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates in con- 
junction with the Department of Speech and Hearing 


THE WRITING CENTER 
Director Kim Moreland 


The Writing Center, located in Stuart Hall, is a center for informal and personal 
Writing instruction; its services are provided free to all GWU students. Students 
at all levels of experience and expertise are encouraged to use the Center for help 
in identifying writing problems and learning how best to express ideas. Trained 
tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, the Director, and other 
members of the faculty) work with students individually on areas of specific 
need or interest. Tutors can provide assistance in such areas as organizing a mass 
of information efficiently and clearly, using correct grammar and punctuation, 
Betting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, providing evidence in 
Support of an argument, and presenting the findings of an experiment or the 
Solution to a research problem. 
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UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER 
Director F. William Rambo 


The University Computer Center, located in the Academic Center, is normally 
open 24 hours a day, seven days a week, during the academic semesters; the user 
area may not be open nights during the winter and summer breaks. 

The Center provides computational facilities, consultation, and operational 
assistance as required. It operates two IBM 4381 computers (VM/VS1/CMS). 
Public terminals and dial-in lines are available for academic users. There is a full 
range of compilers and application software packages. 

In addition to the central facility, computer services and facilities are available 
in several of the schools; microcomputers are widely available as well. The 
University's GW Data Network ties together the mainframes and many of the 
microcomputers, and the University computers are connected to the national 
computer networks BITNET and SURANET. 


COMPUTER INFORMATION AND RESOURCE CENTER 
Director Donald E. Rickert 


The Computer Information and Resource Center/User Services (CIRC/US) is the 
primary source of information and consultation on the use of computers and 
computer networks at the University. In cooperation with the Gelman Library 
and GW Television, CIRC/US publishes a periodic newsletter on computing 
issues, gives seminars, and offers technical advice to faculty and students regard- 
ing access to and use of the IBM mainframe and microcomputers, the GW Data 
Network, and microcomputer selection and acquisition. CIRC/US is responsible 
for distribution of a number of site-licensed microcomputer software packages 
and administers and can make recommendations on various discount-purchase 
programs for microcomputer equipment. 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Government and 
Business Administration, the Department of Statistics/Computer and Informa: 
tion Systems, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, 
many other departments offer courses that utilize the computer as a research 
adjunct to course work. 

Any University student may have access to the computer facilities for individ- 
ual research, class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. Access is by requests 
the schedule of charges is available at CIRC/US in the Academic Center. 


GW TELEVISION 
Assistant Vice President for Television Ted J. Christensen 


The main television resource of the University is GWTV, a state-of-the-art ITFS 
multichannel broadcast facility. Goals of GWTV are to develop courses an 
programs in cooperation with academic departments for broadcast off campus; t0 
develop videotapes for class use and for continuing professional education; t0 
expand a program of national and international teleconferences; and to manage 
the acquisition and maintenance of television equipment and facilities in various 
instructional units. 

Operating from studios located in the Academic Center, GWTV has the capa 
bility to receive from and transmit to any communications satellite. Vide? 
teleconference programs are delivered to a number of on-campus locations, suc 
as studios, conference rooms, and auditoriums, where participants can intera 
by telephone link with the originating site. 
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ALUMNI RELATIONS OFFICE 
Director Ronald W. Howard 


The Alumni Relations Offic e, in conjunction with the General Alumni Associa- 
tion, makes available to alumni and their families an annual program of services 
and educational and cultural events. The Office prepares both a Fall and Spring 
Schedule of Alumni Events, listing all activities; students are invited to partici- 
pate in the programs held on campus. In addition, the Alumni Relations Office 
Sponsors or cosponsors programs and services designed specifically for the 
Student body. 

Alumni are encouraged to inquire about available services and programs at the 
Alumni Relations Office and to keep the Office informed of any changes in 
address or occupation. 

The Alumni Relations Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
President Edward N. Vest 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pur- 
Poses, and to promote the general welfare of the University 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
Jen graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who has 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the 
University in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for 
Membership; in the case of the Division of Continuing Education students, 
Owever, only the “15 credit hours earned” requirement and not the “graduation 
of the class” requirement applies. Graduates of CCEW certificate programs are 
also eligible. 

Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
alumni of the University’s schools and college, directs the activities of the 
“Association. The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the 
Staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The 
Association may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 


ROTC 


George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium in 
the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC pro- 
Bram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard 
niversity. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollment officer at one 
ese universities. Limited credit for such courses (primarily advanced ROTC) 
may be assigned for electives to meet degree requirements at George Washington 
niversity: prior approval is required by the dean of the school in which the 
Student is enrolled. 
E See Naval Science under Courses of Instruction for the NROTC program at 
"*orge Washington University. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Vice President for Student and Academic Support Services Robert A. Chernak 


The Office of the Vice President for Student and Academic Support Services 
establishes policy and procedures for those departments that affect student life, 
including Lisner Auditorium and the offices of Admissions, Student Financial 
Aid, Campus Life, Safety and Security, Athletics and Recreation, and the Dean of 
Students (which includes Housing and Residence Life, the Student Health Ser- 
vice, the Counseling Center, the Career Services Center, International Student 
Services, Disabled Student Services, and the Educational Opportunity Program). 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


Assistant Vice President and Dean of Students Gail Short Hanson 
Assistant Dean of Students Chery! Beil 
Assistant Dean, Educational Services Linda Donnels 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information fof 
students, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system, and assists 
in nonacademic program development. Staff members are well informed on 
University policies and the various student services provided on campus, en- 
abling them to provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning 
general student life. Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to 
graduate and professional schools can be obtained from this office. The Dean 
Students is responsible for the services and programs indicated below; the office 
is located on the fourth floor of Rice Hall. 


Housing and Residence Life 


Director Ann Webster 
Associate Directors David McElveen, Barbara McGraw 
Assistant Directors Rebecca Griffin, Mark Crowley 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is available 
from the Director of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. Thé 
student will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence 
hall information, an application for residence hall space or apartment accom” 
modation, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The applicatio? 
for residence hall space or apartment accommodation must be accompanied by? 
$300 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first 
semester's room or apartment charge. 

Rooms and apartments are leased for the academic year, and lease payment 
must be made in early June for the fall semester, unless the student elects thé 
deferred payment plan or the 10-month payment plan. Please check with Hous 
ing and Residence Life for the deferred payment plan and with Student Accounts 
for the 10-month payment plan. 

Residence hall space and apartment accommodations are not generally 
available to graduate students 
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1989-90 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS* 
Adams Hall 


Nlis r00m i35 $55 ewe RV d ie d. > $3,320 
triple room - — i" Kd PAL wed PT 3,190 
Crawford Hall 
double room. . . oo a "—- : pie 3,320 
Everglades Hall 
. triple room 3,320 
Guthridge Hall 
apartment for one person 3,840 or 3,900 
apartment for two persons . TY 3,790 
apartment for three persons . EUG, . 3,460 
Building JJ 
apartment for two persons P^ e $ ; ; 3,650 
_ apartment for four persons. oe "er . 3,270 or 3,650 
Francis Scott Key Hall 
apartment for one person........ ‘ "T - 3,900 
apartment for two or three persons TT . 3,790 
Madison Hall 
double room ere 3,320 
triple room , - 3,190 
Milton Hall 
apartment for two persons ; e ; 3,650 
_ apartment for three persons 3,460 
Mitchell Hall 
single room y it. bé 3 TOF PER 3,560 
funson Hallt 
apartment for two persons T 3,650 
, apartment for three persons 3,460 
Riverside Towers Hallt 
apartment for one person 3,910 or 3,980 
S apartment tor two persons ............. a TP 3,820 
trong Hall (for women only) 
Single room bs id à Dy cad - f 3,560 
double room ; , das ' 3,320 
triple room : ` més r x 3,190 
urston Hall 
double room, triple room, room for four or five pan 1 3,320 


FOOD SERVICES 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the following 
ood service plans: the any 14 meals per week plan for $2,300 for the academic 
Year; the any 10 meals per week plan at $2,240 for the academic year; or the any 7 
meals per week plan at $2,170. Participation in the food service plans is optional 
or junior, senior, and graduate students. Food service payment does not cover 
Niversity intersession or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the 
‘Hing room in Thurston Hall and to the second-floor contract dining room in the 
9yd Heck Marvin Center. A small percentage of the meal card may also be used 


Ca 3 cash basis in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria, George's, and the 
Urtyard Cafe at Mitchell Hall. 

ia 

+ Ras dene e hall prices and allocation are subject to change 

state en's must pay electricity bills (which do not include the cost of heating) in addition to the 

t Med rate, 


$ Poa’ include surcharge for HBO 
Xd service prices are subject to ¢ hange 
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Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrangement! 
with the GW Housing and Residence Life Office regarding the B’nai B'rith Hille 
Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Student Health Service 


Director Isabel Kuperschmit, M.D. 
Coordinator Janet Garber, N.P. 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the Burns building 
extension. 

The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and physician 
assistants who are capable of addressing most of students’ medical problems: 
Visits may be arranged by appointment or, during certain hours, secured on 4 
walk-in basis. Many routine lab tests may be performed in the Health Service lab 
at cost; allergy shots, immunizations, and various lab tests are done at little or nO 
charge. Psychiatric evaluation, crisis intervention, and short-term therapy are 
available by appointment. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
Hospital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro 
grams and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not eligible. Thé 
bills incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service 
(for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to private physicians] 
are the responsibility of the student. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The University has arranged for and endorsed group health and accident insur 
ance, on an elective basis, for all students. Interested students should contact th£ 
Student Health Service or Office of the Dean of Students. 


Counseling Center 
Director Diane M. DePalma 


The Counseling Center fosters personal growth and development and helps 
individuals with personal, social, career, and study problems that interfere wit! 
their educational goals. University students, staff, and faculty are eligible fol 
services. These include (1) short-term individual counseling, art therapy, crisis 
intervention, and referral services for personal problems (e.g., academic pres 
sures, relationship issues, family problems, concerns about sex, self-esteem); (2 
group counseling for personal problems; (3) educational/vocational counseling 
and assessment to assist students in planning their majors and careers; (4 
workshops designed to facilitate students’ learning about themselves and dev€ 
loping new ways of interacting with others (e.g., assertiveness training, stre® 
management, relationship skills, and study skills seminars); (5) consultatio? 
with faculty, staff, and student groups about their special needs in designing 
programs to improve the campus environment. 

The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GWU admissions tests, and 
special assessments for business and industry. Its Community Vocational Coum 
seling Services provides career counseling and testing to GWU alumni and 
greater Washington community. 
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Students, staff, and faculty may schedule a cost-free initial interview from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Thursday, and from 1 to 5 p.m on Fridays. For 
Most services a modest fee per appointment is charged. An additional materials 
fee is charged for test batteries. Fee adjustments can be made if financial need is a 
factor. Disabled students are asked to call ahead so that arrangements can be 
made to adapt services or to meet at an accessible site. The Counseling Center is 
located at 718 21st St., N.W. 


| Career Services Center 


Director Kathy Sims 
Assistant Directors Marva Gumbs, Lu y Hoffman 


The Career Services Center provides career planning and job-seeking assistance 
lo students and alumni. Programs and services include full-time and part-time 
job vacancy listings; career counseling; workshops (e.g., organizing job searches, 
resume and letter writing, effective interviewing, negotiating for salary); a re- 
Source library of career field and employer literature; on-campus interviews for 
Students within one year of graduation; a resume referral service; resume cri- 
liques; a call-in job listings service, Jobline; and a credentials service that 
Supports employment and graduate/professional school applications. The Cen- 
ter is located in the Academic Center, Suite T-509. 


International Student Services 


Director E. Donald Driver 
^ Ssistant Director John Hartt 
Advisor Ann Morton 


International students, scholars, faculty, and staff are provided assistance 

tough International Student Services. The staff offers immigration assistance 
and information on government requirements and regulations specific to the 
'nternational community; orientation programs to help with adjustment to living 
and Studying in the United States; and advising and counseling for a variety of 
Persona] problems, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, budgets, 
lv. emic concerns, and financial aid. International Student Services is located 
3 2129 G St., N.W. 


Disabled Student Services 


Assistant Dean, Educational Services Linda Donnels 
“ordinator Christy Willis 


The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special services 
ecessary for handic apped students to participate fully in their academic pro- 
3ms and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for them through 
Jniversity or community resources. The office is located on the fourth floor of 


Rice Hall 


ducational Opportunity Program 

Dire, 

, sector Valerie L. Epps 

T sistant Director Donald L. Ross 

jme Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) provides selected District of Co- 


ma students with financial aid, academic support services, and personal 
‘Sing to assist them in pursuing undergraduate work at George Washington 
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University. The EOP staff coordinates a precollege program as well as educ@ 
tional and cultural activities to promote the success and enhance the experienc 
of program participants 

The EOP staff administers the High School/College Internship Program (Hl 
SCIP), which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high school seniors 
Participants enroll at GWU as nondegree candidates, taking a maximum of f 
credit hours per semester in addition to their high school curriculum. Applic@ 
tion to the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's high school guidaneé 
office. Counseling and advising is provided by the EOP staff. HI/SCIP studenti 
have access to all of the academic support services available to EOP participants 
The Educational Opportunity Program is located at 2127 G St., N.W., Room 101 


OFFICE OF CAMPUS LIFE 


Director LeNorman J. Strong 
Assistant Directors Donald Cotter, Michael Elmore, Johnnie Osborne, Liz Panyof 


The Office of Campus Life furthers the educational mission of the University bl 
offering programs, services, and facilities that provide students with oppof 
tunities for personal, professional, social, and cultural development. The Offic 
of Campus Life includes the Campus Activities Office, Cloyd Heck Marvil 
Center, and New Student Programs and Services. Staff members assist individué 
students, campus organizations, and the University community with event plat 
ning, program coordination, and participation in special projects, both on and of 
campus. The staff can also help in interpreting University policies and pre 
cedures that affect campus activities. The office is located on the second floor 
the Marvin Center 


Additional information about the numerous services offered by the Office @ 
Campus Life, and about the various student organizations and committees, ca 
be obtained from the Student Handbook. 


Campus Activities Office 


The Campus Activities Office provides administrative support to the Universit 
Program Board and other groups planning major events. Other services includ! 
advisement of campus organizations (including fraternities and sororities), regi 
tration of student organizations, leadership training, and planning and coordin£ 
tion of major campus events. 


PROGRAM BOARD 


The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and appointed students, has W 
primary responsibility of allocating resources for student programming ol 
campus. In addition, the Program Board provides funding for activities present 
by various campus organizations and encourages student participation in pr? 
gram planning through involvement in committees on the arts, concerts, fest! 
vals, films, parties, political affairs, and public relations. Further information 0 
be obtained from the Program Board office in the Marvin Center. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


The George Washington University Student Association is comprised of all ful 
time and part-time undergraduate and graduate students who are registered ff 

academic credit on campus. A body of elected and appointed individuals? 
responsible for representing the interests of students at the University. 
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Student Association provides various services for students, such as academic 
evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the Student Advocate Service. Further 
Information can be obtained from the Student Association office in the Marvin 
Center. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committees, 
advisory councils of the schools and « olleges, selected committees of the Board 
of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in- 
Volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 
to the University community as a whole. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student organizations 
orto initiate their own. There are approximately 200 registered organizations on 
Campus, covering a broad spectrum of interests, including academic, profession- 
al, international, cultural, political, service, sports, hobbies, recreational, reli- 
Sous, and meditative groups as well as social fraternities and sororities. Aca- 
mic honor societies include Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and others related to 
SPecific academic disciplines. 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the campus community center, serving as the “living 
toom” for the George Washington University community. The Marvin Center 
ers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and 
Jniversity guests. The Center's wide range of facilities include five dining 
cations, lounges, recreational facilities, a theatre, study rooms, conference and 
Meeting rooms, major function/event rooms, the Off-Campus Housing Resource 
oe the Information Center, a newsstand, a TV lounge, offic es for over 40 
‘“Mpus organizations, and a typing/microcomputer center. The Marvin Center 
Provides facilities for programs conducted by the University Program Board, by 
tity ademic departments that include the performing arts, and by other Univer- 
* Organizations 


mee Mar in Center Governing Board, which oversees the Center's polic ies, is a 
eo nttive body composed of students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board 

TKS closely with the Center's staff in the review and development of policies, 
Stidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the Center. 


New ¢ xw 
W Student Programs and Services 


int Student Programs and Services is responsible for developing and coordinat- 

RÀ Mentation programs Staff members advise the Student Orientation Staff and 

à With University departments and groups in planning orientation programs 
Services for undergraduate and graduate students. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 
The l Inive 


stud rsity recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
dents 


Meir ou, and encourages them to participate in the religious organizations of 

bi x » n¢ hoi e Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form a link 

tou," n the University and the religious « ommunity The advisors of the reli- 

1.5 Organizations are available for counseling. Religious services and special 
it 


Obs, 
Sery T1 
‘vances are also provided for the University community as announced 
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5 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known arti 
is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimoc k Gallery in Lisner Auditorium andP 
the art gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits are presented @ 
semester. 4 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts featiP 
ing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. Other concerts 
held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith Cenl£ 

Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal stud 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and | 
ture-demonstrations. Students may audition to become company members aP 
have the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the tech? 
cal aspects of dance productions 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The University Glee Club, Jazz Bal 
and Orchestra are available to students either as credit courses or as cocurricu 
activities. All of these organizations present major performances to 
University community several times a year, including regular winter and sp 
concerts. I 

International Programs—The International Student Society presents an 
nual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and iff 
national restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers 
international topics. 

Program Board—The University Program Board, through its various comm 
tees and in cooperation with other campus groups, regularly sponsors mm 
lectures, concerts, social activities, and special events. / 

Theater— The University Theater produces four or five major plays and my) 
cals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Mal 
Theatre. Additional works, including original and experimental plays, are pf 
duced in a more intimate studio theater. Students can participate in all aspect) 
theater and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some) 


their production work. 


DEPARTMENT OF ATHLETICS AND RECREATION 

Director Steve Bilsky 

The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers mi 
facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and badh 
ton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and weight 
handball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in the Smith Ce 
the Department of Athletics and Recreation offers a broad program of intram 
and recreational activities designed to accommodate various levels of 
experience, and interest. 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
the Atlantic Ten Conference. Its women's and men's intercollegiate varsity ! 
compete against major universities throughout the Midwest and Easterm 
board in such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling 


swimming and diving, water polo, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastic 


ECONDARY FIELDS OF STUDY 


. program of secondary fields of study has been established within the Univer- 
ity to provide opportunities for formal interschool study. Students must be 
nrolled in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to be 
ligible to take a secondary field in another school. The secondary fields consist 
[12 to 18 hours of prescribed courses, uc, »nding on the field, with scholarship 
‘quirements determined by the school offering the field. Upon satisfactory 
ompletion of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of study and the 
ourses taken in support of the field are entered on the student's transcript. For 
irther information, see the brochure Secondary Fields of Study available in the 
fices of the deans or from the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


OLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


\cting Dean R.W. Kenny 
‘Ssociate Deans D. McAleavey, N.K. Khatcheressian (Acting) 
lirector of Academic Advising B.P. Selinsky 


ACULTY 1988—89 


rOfessors E. Abravanel, J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, I. Azar, R.P. Bain (Research), 
W.H. Becker, O. Bergmann, B.L. Berman, B.L. Boulier, L.S. Bowling, T.J 
Brennan, A.S. Brooks, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, E.A. Caress, A.J. Caron (Re- 
search), R. Caron (Research), W.J. Chambliss, A.E. Claeyssens, A.G. Coates, J.J 
Cordes, T.F. Courtless, Jr., L.G. DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A East, N. Fili- 
pescu, R.S, French, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, H.F. Gillette, R.S 
Goldfarb, M. Gordon, W.B. Griffith, S.E. Haber, O. Havrylyshyn, G.R. Herer, 
P.H, Highfill, Jr., P.P, Hill, J.W. Hillis, A.J. Hiltebeitel, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, 
M.A. Holman, R L. Humphrey, Jr., R.G. Jones, H.D. Junghenn, I. Katz, R.E 
Kennedy, jr., R.W. Kenny, H. Kenyon, Y. Kim, J.C. King, M. King, A.D. Kirsch, 
P.F. Klarén, R.M. Krulfeld, J.E. Kwoka, J.M. Lachin III, J.L. Lake, C.J. Lange, P 
Langton, H.L LeBlanc, D.R. Lehman, P.H.M. Lengermann, J.B. Levy, J.F 
wis, R.K, Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.A. Linden, R.C. Lindholm, C.W Line- 
augh, T.P.G. Liverman, J.M. Logsdon, W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, J.H. Maddox, C 
McClintock, M.L. Meltzer, B.M. Mergen, J.C. Miller, C.C. Mondale, J.A. Mor- 
Ban, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C. A. Moser, N.N. Natov, H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, R.K. Packer, R. 
Parris, G. Paster, J Pelzman, T.P. Perros, R.A. Peterson, J.A.A. Plotz, F Prats, 
J.A. Quitslund, D.E Ramaker, B. Reich, W.M. Reynolds, L.P. Ribuffo, C.E. Rice, 
l obbins, L.F, Robinson, L.A. Rothblat, D.A. Rowley, H.M. Sachar, B.M. 
“apin, R.M. Scheffler, S.O. Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, L.G Schwo- 
erer, C, Shih, F.R Siegel, D.E. Silber, N.D. Singpurwalla, A.H. Smith, R.T 
Smythe, H. Solomon, C. Steiner, C.W. Sten, G.C Stephens, R.W. Stephens, 
Hi. Sterling, C.T. Stewart, ir., D.H. Teller, K. Thoenelt, R. Thornton, R.P. Trost, 
W ~ Vermeer, J.M Vlach, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.D. Wallace, Jr., R.A 
: ace, S.J. Wayne, H Weingartner, D.G. White, M. Withers, J.F. Wright, Jr., 
E. Yeide, Jr., A.M. Yezer, J.E. Ziolkowski, A.J. Zuchelli 
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Associate Professors C.J. Allen, A. Altman, J.C. Anderson, A.D. Andrews, Md 
Atkin, S.R. Barnett, E. Berkowitz, G.R. Bozzini, M.D. Bradley, L. Brandt, T 
Brennan, M.D.M. Brewer, W.J. Briscoe, K.M. Brown, J.R. Burns, G. Cartef 
Chaves, R.P. Churchill, M.A.B. Coffland, R.L. Combs, C.C. Costigan, C.J. Def 
ing, R.P. Donaldson, C.F. Elliott, H.B. Feigenbaum, E.A. Fisher, R.S. Fortal 
N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, Jr., LI. Glick, R.J. Guenther, M.M. Gupta, R.A. Hadk 
E.P. Harper, S. Hashtroudi, J.R. Henig, C.J. Herber, D.M. Hitchcock, RI 
Holmstrom, J.O. Horton, T.L. Hufford, L.B. Jacobson, D.E. Johnson, N.D. Joli 
son, W.R. Johnson, C.C. Joyner, S.A. Karp, N.K. Khatcheressian, Y.K. Kif 
Renaud, R.E. Knowlton, M.P. Lader, J.H. Lebovic, D.L. Lee, M.P. Lee, DI 
Lipscomb, R.W. Longstreth, G. Ludlow, D. McAleavey, H. Merchant, Ji 
Miller, S.B. Molina, A. Montaser, J.D. Moreno, L.R. Offermann, Y. Olkhovsl 
T. Ozdogan, W.C. Parke, J.R. Peverley, P.J. Poppen, C.W. Puffenbarger, Jj 
Regnell, R.C. Rutledge, R. Rycroft, P.G. Sáenz, S.E.F. Schlesselman (Researél 
O.A. Seavey, S.L. Simons, S.C. Smith, M.J. Sodaro, J.L. Stephanic, E.A. Stof 
M.F. Taragin, P.F. Thall, J.M. Thibault, J.E. Thiel, R.E. Thomas, I. Thomps@ 
N.A. Tilkens, J.L. Tropea, S.A. Tuch, B. von Barghahn, A.G. Wade, H.S. Wats@ 
R.C. Willson, S.L. Wolchik, W.T. Woodward, R.Y. Yin 

Assistant Professors H.L. Agnew, A.A. Alani (Research), F.E. Baginski, F 
Belgrave, M.A. Bobrik, N.J. Brown, J. Butler, Y. Captain-Hidalgo, D.A. Caro. 
Coleman, A.B. Covarrubias, K.S. Dhuga, D.P. Di Lella, J.K. Donaldson, Jr., M! 
Dow, D.A. Durham, E.W. Echeverria, R.G. Epstein, V. Fon, D.A. Grien 
Griffith, C.F. Gudenius, H. Haberzettl, V. Harizanov, K.J. Hartswick, K! 
Hockett, G.P. Huvé, M.L. Jasnoski, F.L. Joutz, K. Kappagantula, J.W. Keati! 
M. Keeler, S. Keller, M.R. Kirkland, S.G. Larson, M.W. Lewis, M.B. Loew 
H.M. Mahmoud, C.F. Meloni, M.F. Miller, M.O. Moore, K. Moreland, D! 
Morris, S.L. Murray, T.K. Nayak, L.E. Osterman, P.M. Palmer, R.F. Phillips, 
Pickar, J.L. Porter, W.A. Pucilowsky, J.A. Quiroga, S.A. Quitslund, F.C. Ré 
R.M. Robin, J.P.Rogers, C.A. Rohrbeck, A. Romines, B.W. Sabelli, R. Simiond 
Soltan, C.B. Sponsler, R.P. Stoker, R.B. Stott, S.M. Suranovic, S.E. Thomps? 
M.A. Ticktin, R.P. Tollo, M.A. Tolstedt, B. Toman, D.H. Ullman, R. Valero? 
Viterito, H.B. Wagner, G.C.Y. Wang, R. Weitzer, E.F. Wells, S.L. Wiley, E 
Williams, S.M. Wright, M.-H. Ye 

Instructors M.B. Bandas, P. Connerton, P.N. Edmonson, M.E. Evans, C 

lacobelli, T. Kimura, E.M. Murray, M.A.P. Saunders, N. Taghavi 


Committees * 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 


1989: S.R. Barnett, L.S. Bowling, T.L. Hufford 
1990: V. Fon, J.R. Peverley, J.L. Stephanic 
1991: C. Allen, I. Katz, R.M. Robin 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


1989: C.J. Herber, J.B. Levy, G.K. Paster 
1990: H.F. Gillette, R.S. Goldfarb, H.W. Lilliefors 
1991: N.C. Garner, J.A. Plotz, A. Yezer 


* The Dean of Columbian College is an ex officio member of all committees; all listed commi 
members are elected by the Faculty of Columbian College. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


FACULTY PERSONNEL COMMITT EE 


1989: F. Siegel, C.T. Stewart, D.D. Wallace 
1990: F. Prats, B. Reich, A.H. Smith 
1991: L.S. Bowling, J.F. Burks, J.H. Miller 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


1989: M.V. Dow, R.A. Hadley, G.C. Stephens 
1990: M.D. Brewer, N.C. Garner, G. Ludlow 
1991: D.L. Atkins, I. Azar, C.E. Rice 


COMMITTEE ON SCH( JLARSHIP 


1989: J. Aschheim, J.L. Gastwirth, J.H. Maddox, 

H.C. Merchant, C.C. Mondale, R.W. Stephens 
1990: H.B. Feigenbaum, E.A. Stone, J.E. Ziolkowski 
1991: J. Chaves, M. Gupta, R.E. Kennedy 


INTRODUCTION 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the college of liberal arts and 
sciences of George Washington University, has been the cornerstone of a dynamic 
campus community in the heart of the nation's capital. With fine facilities and a 
full-time faculty of about 300, the College offers its 3,500 students the advantages 
of a small liberal arts institution as well as opportunities for professional and pre- 
Professional education in many fields and for internships and employment in à 
stimulating urban environment. The College's students come from all 50 states 
and from about 100 foreign countries. 
e rich and diverse liberal arts and sciences curriculum is designed to 
Strengthen the student's ability to communicate, to reason, and to understand 
e Social and physical environment. This purpose is accomplished through the 
Study of various disciplines- -the humanities, the social sciences, and the mathe- 
matical and natural sciences. With this foundation, Columbian College graduates 
are well prepared for a wide range of jobs or for more specialized professional and 
graduate education. The College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. Students may elect one of 
More than 50 departmental majors, or they may elect double majors, inter- 
Isciplinary majors, or individualized degree programs. Special curricular guid- 
ance is given to students planning to apply to a medical or law school. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good Character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
Studies contemplated are required. 
uirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
Schoo], Showing at least 15 units,* which must include four years of English; at 
®ast two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
aboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be Ameri- 
Can history; and one year of college-preparatory mathematics beyond introduc- 
ory algebra. Typically, at least a B average or equivalent is required. 


Pi weaned 


Mas unit represents a year's study in a sec ondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake có 
lege work. 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests? 
English composition and mathematics and on either the Scholastic Aptitude Tel 
or the American College Testing battery. 

4. Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition to th 
above, a performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or music testing. 

It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in Decemb 
or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrangf 
ments for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made will 
the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, Princeton, NI 
08541-6200, not less than one month before the date of the tests. In applying ff 
the test, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the Office? 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applica 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly frof 
the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended thi 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year 

The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider W 
adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circum 
stances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated here. The Commi 
tee may prescribe appropriate scholastic aptitude tests. Students admitted wil 
deficiencies in secondary school units will be required to begin removing sue 
deficiencies within the first year, by appropriate courses or examinations. 


ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally at 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University 8f 
as follows 

Applicants who have accumulated at least 30 semester hours (or the equiti 
lent) of academic credit at another regionally accredited college or universi 
may be admitted to Columbian College as transfer students with advance 
standing. Those who have achieved a quality-point index of at least 2.50 on a% 
scale in previous college work will be given preference for admission. Applic ;an 
who have completed fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable credit mW 
meet the entrance requirements for freshmen 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for whi 
the student received a grade of C or above, provided that such courses af 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in ( ;olumbil 
College. No more than 9 semester hours of professional (engineering, educ atio 
business) courses completed at another institution will be assigned towaf 
degree in Columbian College. In the case of course work completed at a two-y& 
college, no more than 66 semester hours of credit may be applied as advan® 
standing toward a degree in Columbian College 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the « ourse mf 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will n? 
however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Columbian College reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or? 
part or to accept credit provisionally 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript from eat 
institution formerly attended sent directly to the Office of Admissions, G 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


he I! "ju é 
Students wishing to transfer from another division of the Unive rsity into a 
degree program in ( ;olumbian College must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
ioca application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with a 


cumulative quality point index of 2.0 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi 


mum ot 45 semester hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
Continuing Education may be applied toward a degree in Columbian College 

All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for 
degrees awarded bv ( olumbian College 


REGULATIONS 
y , s " ' f teg ! l 
fion Admissions: Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Each student is provided with both academic advising and personal counseling 
Academi advising is performed by members of the faculty selected for their 
knowledge of academic programs, and each student, before registration, makes 
up a program in consultation with the advisor assigned. A student who has not 
selected a major field receives academic advising in the office of the dean, 
Columbian College Student Services. Students must keep in close touch with 
their advisors, whose office hours are posted in the Student Services reception 
area. A student who has officially declared a major field receives academic 
advising from the appropriate department or from an interdepartmental. "tapis 
tee. Persona] ¢ ounseling is available through the office of the Dean of Students or 
through the University Counseling Center 

An academic warning system directs early attention to students whose work 
falls below required standards. In such cases, students are asked to consult 
regularly with their advisors. On request, and with the student’s permission, 
Copies of academic warnings or probation notices may be sent to parents or 


guardians, who are themselves welcome to meet with members of the advisory 
Staff, 


Peer Advising 


To Supplement academic adv ising by faculty members in Columbian College, 
Deer advising is also available during fall and spring registration and the Summer 
Advance Registration Program. Undergraduate peer advisors, representing a 
road range of major fields, are centrally located to offer scheduling help and 
“ourse selection advice to fellow students. Peer advisors are available to provide 
assistance throughout the academic year. A directory of peer advisors is available 
tom the office of the dean shortly after the beginning of each semester 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
Academic Work Load 


Te encourage academic performance of high quality, the College limits the 
S 


udent’s work load. 


A full-time student not on probation may take a course load of as much as 17 
Semester hours. 


ó ? amount of work taken by a student on probation will be limited by the 
Ommittee on Scholarship. . ; has 
i full-time student who, during the immediately preceding semester, ha: 
9Ceive 


um d no grades below B — and has earned grades of A or A — in three courses 
taling at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours 
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A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
semester must immediately report that fact to the dean so that the academi 
program may be adjusted, if necessary. 


Attendance 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which registered 
and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provision 
made for the student to make up work missed. 


Classification of Students 


A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 semester hours, a juni@ 
upon completion of 60 semester hours, and a senior upon completion of # 
semester hours. 

An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor’s degre 
(normally because the student already holds one) but who wishes for vali 
academic reason to take a limited program for a limited time. Registration in thi 
status is permitted only with the prior approval of the Dean’s Council. 


Leave of Absence and Continuous Enrollment 


Students in Columbian College who wish to interrupt their studies must apply“ 
the dean for either Continuous Enrollment or Leave of Absence (see Regulation 
page 49). If approved, either form of inactive status assures the student that, ford 
least one semester, re-entrance to the College may take place under regulatiom 
prevailing at the time of last registration. A student may re-apply for a seco 
semester of either type of leave, but ordinarily such leave is only available for oF 
calendar year. After two semesters of inactive status, the student is expected 
resume active study toward a degree. i 

All study toward a degree program at any other college or university, in th? 
country or abroad, undertaken by a continuing student must be approved by thi 
dean in advance. 


Academic Standing 


A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in goo 
standing. 

The following rules governing probation and suspension are applicable $ 
stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours or mot 
during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 semesti 
hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the sul 
mer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their cumu» 
tive record, a "semester" being considered a time interval in which at least 1 
semester hours have accrued. 

Probation—A student whose cumulative quality-point index is less than 2.0 
(but 1.00 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 semester hours will 
placed on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall be no mof 
than 13 semester hours. Probation will be removed if, after a first or sec? 
semester on probation, the student's quality-point index is raised to 2.00 or mort 
A student still on probation after two semesters (or 24 semester hours attempted 
ordinarily will be suspended but may be continued on probation by the Com 
tee on Scholarship (see below). 

Suspension—The following circumstances constitute grounds for suspensió 
(1) a cumulative quality-point index below 1.00 after attempting a minimum 
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24 semester hours, and (2) failure to attain a cumulative quality-point index of 
2.00 or more after two successive semesters (or 24 semester hours attempted) on 
probation. The Committee on S holarship may continue a student on probation 
(in lieu of suspension) if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the proba- 
tionary period and/or sufficient evidence of academic promise, by way of a 
statement of appeal, is offered by the student 

The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring semes- 
ter. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those governing 
undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student seeking read- 
mission must submit evidence to the Committee on Scholarship of conduct 
during absence from the University that indicates that the student will profit 
from readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 
readmitted, 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative quality-point index is less 
than 2.00 after attempting a minimum of 12 semester hours will be issued a 
warning notice at the end of the semester by the Office of the Dean and shall be 
Strongly advised to take corrective measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no 
more than 13 semester hours). 

Mid-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each semester, 
Instructors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore 
Students who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of warning is sent to the 
student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning constitutes 


Dotice to the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the earliest 
Opportunity. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of an official 
Program adjustment form available in the Office of the Dean, Columbian College 
Student Services. Failure to submit the form when dropping a course may result 
'n a failing grade. The deadline for adding a course during the regular fall or 
‘Pring semester is the end of the second week of classes 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of the 
eighth week of c lasses in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped during 

first three weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. A course 
Topped between the fourth and eighth week will be assigned the grade of W 
(Withdrawal without academic penalty); an official withdrawal form must be 
Submitted. 

The deadline for complete withdrawal from a student’s entire program of 
courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. 

Aller the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the student 


Presents a petition to the Dean's Council and receives permission. 

I 

n Completes 

Condit; \ > de 
ditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are de- 


Scri 
ribed under Regulations. 


i anging an Incomplete—Incomplete work must be completed no later than 
e last d 


0 Owin 
en work for the course is completed, the grade earned will be indicated in the 
m of I/ followed by the grade. The indication of I/ cannot be removed from the 
- A grade of I that is not changed within this period automatically 
! an I/F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an 
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$ 

instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean or the appropriate: ommi 
tee for additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Sug 
petitions should be submitted within the same period. The grade of I « annotl 
changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent els 
where. i 
] 


Dean's List h 
The name of any student who takes 15 semester hours or more of graded couf 
work in any one semester and attains a semester quality-point index of 3.60 
more with no grades below B — will be placed on the Dean's List for that semes 
A course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of o 
courses does not affect the student's eligibility for the Dean's List, nor are 
semester hours of such a course computed in the above figures. A grade of N 
Pass, however, disqualifies the student from the Dean's List. 


THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 2 


The Associate in Arts degree may be granted to a student who has « ompleted& 
semester hours in arts and sciences with acceptable grades and has fulfilled tb, 
General Curriculum Requirements, listed below. The last 15 semester hours} 


the program of study must be completed in residence in Columbian Colle 
í 
| 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


— 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Af 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, a seven-\e 
curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctol 
Medicine is offered 

For teacher certification for Columbian College students, see the S« hool’ 
Education and Human Development 


The Standard 120-Semester-Hour Program 


One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a quality-pam 
index of at least 2.0 achieved in courses graded on a 4.0 scale. General ¢ urrié 
lum, major, and other requirements described below must be met. 

Each student must declare a major, usually in the sophomore year. A studé 
may change the major with the consent of the dean and of the department! 
committee concerned; the student must meet the requirements for the new má 
in effect at the time the change is approved. At least 60 hours of course work m 
be taken outside the major-field department or major program. (This does ™ 
apply to the Bachelor of Arts curriculum in dance nor to the 129-hour Bachel® 
Music curriculum.) 

See page 46 for an explanation of how the quality-point index is computed. 
page 77 for scholarship requirements applicable specific ally to departm® 
majors. 

All students, including those transferring from other institutions of fr 
another school or division of this University, with major requirements wholly! 
substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian Co 
stated below. 
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The 90-Semester-Hour Program 


The 90-semester-hour degree program is designed for the exceptionally able 
student. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian College degrees, 
nakes it possible to graduate in three normal academic years with a total of 90 
semester hours of credit instead of the standard 120. Students in this program 
must complete all of the requirements for the three-year degree in the semester in 
which the 90th semester hour is achieved. 

The requirements for this program are (1) 90 semester hours of credit earned in 
ollege courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be reduc ed by credit 
"arned through examinations); (2) « ompletion of the« hosen major field program 
ind general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A or A — inat least 45 semester 
hours of course work and no grades below C — ; (4) at least 60 semester hours of 
redit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) recommendation of the major depart- 
nent or program 

To be eligible for this program, the student must show evidence of ex« eptional 
icademic ability by « ollege record, performance in college courses, and other 
'Ppropriate information. 

An interested student should make application directly to the major-field 
departmental chairman or program director as soon as possible, preferably by the 
end of the first year of study. The student's academic record to that point will, of 
“ourse, provide a useful criterion of eligibility 

A transfer student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour program if he 
r she completes at least 60 semester hours of the approved 90-hour program in 
Ko) umbian College, earns grades of A or A— in no less than 45 semester hours of 
uch course work at this University, and has no grades below C 

^ Student who fails to maintain the required academic performance while 


studying toward the 90-hour degree program simply continues for the standard 
120-hour degree. 


Residence 


For the Standard 120-Semester-Hour Program—A minimum of 30 semester 
lOurs, including at least 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in 
residence in Columbian College. Unless special permission is granted by the 
dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be í ompleted in 
residence, This requirement applies to students transferring within the Univer- 
Sity, to Students transferring from other institutions, and to students in programs 
eading to the Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Arts in the field of dance 

For the 90-Semester-Hour Program—The last 60 semester hours, inc luding at 
east 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in residence in Columbian 
Col Ege. 


Summer Work—Summer work in residence may be counted toward all Colum- 
Vie J 
ian College degrees 


Study Abroad Programs 


S / & ; "ai > "X 
study abroad programs for the academic year are currently available in England, 
rance, G E 


tries érmany, Japan, China, and Peru. Students who x^ to mur ance 
With an mentioned here should check with the office of the « ean. wi po 

lack ceptable grades are transferable toward the appropriate degree at ee 
ous] Ingotn University, provided there is no duplication of work done a 

`Y: All programs of study abroad must be approved on the required forms by 
"Topriate faculty and administrative personnel before departure Informe, 
may be obtained from the Study Abroad Office, Stuart Hall, Room 102 


" * àpr 
lon 
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Study abroad is available at varying locations during the summer Informati 
on summer programs abroad is available in the GWU Summer Sessions A 
nouncement and through the Division of Continuing Education 


Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medid 
must (1) complete the entrance requirements for the Doctor of Medicine degre 
the George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences] 
complete the general Columbian College course requirements; (3) earn 90 sem 
ter hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in second-group cou 
in Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of the Dean of Columbian Colli 
at the time of entering the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (5) obtain 
recommendation of the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center at 
completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the Doctor of Medi 
program, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred (prof 
sional credit courses taken at another institution do not count toward the o0 
bined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the entire course the scholarship le 
required for graduation. 


Second Bachelor’s Degree 


Columbian College graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor's deg 
must satisfy the general College requirements, the requirements of their M 
major and degree, and the 30-hour residence requirement. Students with und 
graduate degrees from other institutions or from other divisions of the Uni¥ 
sitv, if admitted to the College, must meet the same set of requirements. 


PLACEMENT, WAIVER, AND CREDIT EXAMINATIONS 
Preliminary Placement Examinations 


Many departments in Columbian College, including English, mathematics, 
all foreign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine le 
of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is placed if 
appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no« harge to the student 
placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for couf 
bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. ; 

English—Students whose scores on either the Test of Standard Written Eng! 
or on the English Composition Achievement Test suggest that they will bem 
from more intensive training in compositional skills may be assigned to Engl 
may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writings 
before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores indicate su 
competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 requirement 

English for International Students—see page 25 i 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced stand 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school 
take a placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, G 
Greek. Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, Portuguese, Russian, or Spa? 
Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the appro 
course. 

Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, 31, or ai! 
required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebrā 
trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, prior to regi? 
tion, to take a placement examination in algebra. 
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Earning Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 30 
semester hours of credit may be assigned for any combination of the following: 
College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 
granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if sub- 
stantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placement Tests. 
College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions 
Prior to matric ulation, credit may be assigned for CLEP General Examinations 
passed at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may be assigned for any CLEP 
Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in the College Board 
model policy. The General Examination in English composition and a few 
Subject Examinations are unact eptable for credit. After matriculation, credit for 
CLEP Subject Examinations will not be assigned without special authorization 
y the Columbian College department governing the subject involved 
Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian ( ;ollege to offer a special examination covering the subject matter of 
any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the 
department may choose to employ it.) The student must offer evidence of 
Sufficient bac kground to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. 
epartments reserve the right to deny such requests. Credit by special depart- 
mental examination is not permitted for the first two years of college-level 
Courses in a native language other than English. A student who has previously 
taken examinations to waive course requirements may not subsequently take 
examinations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a 
requirement) by special departmental examinations will depend on the depart- 
ment's evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will normally 
? of at least three hours' duration. A fee of $50 for each course examination is 
Charged for preparation, administration, and grading of the examination. 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 
Severa] departments in Columbian College, including English, history, and 
Sociology, offer periodic waiver examinations for introductory courses Such 
examinations may be attempted at the option of the student; a fee of $20 is 
carged, Specific departments should be consulted for further details. Passing a 
Waiver examination does not entitle a student to any semester hours of credit 


GENERAL CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 
fela ed to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they dec lare a major 
: Students should plan to satisfy most of their general curriculum require- 
eh before they commit themselves to a specific major; most students select a 
establish (he end of their sophomore year. General curri ulum req eM are 
le ished by the College faculty as a whole and administered through its 
cted committees. Other curriculum requirements are administered by the 
major-field departments or programs. (Bachelor of Music candidates are admit- 
Irectly into the departmental curriculum.) 
ination nt’ are obliged to demonstrate, either by course work or OU Se a 
com » that they have attained a certain level of cultural literacy and inte ectua 
Pelence. In the same fashion, they must also demonstrate that they have 


experi i 
nee enced the richness of liberal learning and the diversity and interrelated- 
$ of al] knowledge. 
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Students must satisfy these requirements in eight distinct areas and shoul 
begin to do so in their first semester, because these fundamental competence 
and areas of knowledge often form a basis for future course work. No course maj 
be taken to fulfill requirements in more than one of the eight categories, evel 
though some courses may be listed in more than one category. Students maj 
satisfy all or part of a specific requirement either through course work or bi 
examination 

The eight categories of general curriculum requirements are listed below 
along with specifically approved courses. Additional courses beyond those lis 
ted in each category may be authorized from time to time by the Curriculuff 
Committee. Please consult the Office of the Dean, Student Services, for a suppli 
mental list of appropriate courses prior to registration each semester. Unle$ 
otherwise specified, the indicated paired sequences of courses must be selected 

Literacy—6 hours: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 or 13. Unless waived, the fins 
semester of English composition must be taken in the freshman year. The seco 
semester (Engl 11, 12, or 13) must be taken no later than the second semester? 
the sophomore year. 

Quantitative and/or Logical Reasoning—6 hours chosen from one of the follow 
ing combinations: Phil 45 and 121; Stat 51 or 53 or 91, and 105 or 129; Ste 
111-12 or 129-30; Math 9 and 10, 30 and 31, 30 and 41, or 51-52; Phil 45 am 
Stat 51 or 53 or 91 

Conceptual Foundations and Development of Natural Science—9 hours « hose 
from the courses listed below, distributed so that 3 or 6 hours come from Group 
and 3 or 6 hours come from Group B (the 6-hour group must be a paire 
sequence): Group A: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Geol 5 and either 2 or 10$ 
Group B: Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Phys 1-2 with 5-6; Phys 9-10; Phys 21-22 wi 
5-6 

Social and Behavioral Sciences—6 hours chosen from one of the followiff 
combinations: Anth 2 and 3; Anth 2 and 150; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2; PSc 1 and? 
PSc 3-4; Psyc 1 and 8; Soc 1 and 2 
Creative and Performing Arts—3 hours chosen from the following: Art 21, 23,2 
41; Comm 75; Engl 81; Mus 3, 4, 8 or applied music courses in voice, a sing! 
instrument, or jazz performance (Mus 11-50, 57-60, 153); Phil 162; TrDa 45, 
114, or 130. í 
Literature—6 hours chosen from one of the following combinations: CP 
163-64; Chin 181-82; Clas 107 and 108; Engl 51-52; Engl 61-62; Engl 717 
Fren 53 and 54; Ger 51-52; Ger 103-4; Ger 112 and 114; Japn 111-12; Rel 9-™ 
Slav 91-92; Span 53 and 54. (Additionally, students may satisfy this requireme? 
by completing 6 hours of course work at the 100-level in a single foreign literal 
tradition taught in the foreign language.) 

Western Society and Civilization—6 hours chosen from one of the followiff 
combinations: AmCv 71-72; Art 31-32; Clas 71-72; Hist 39-40; Hist 717 
Hmn 1-2; Phil 51-52; Rel 1-2. 

Foreign Language or Culture—either option A or option B as follows. 

A. Foreign Language—A student must demonstrate competence bevond 
elementary level in a language other than English taught at GWU. A stud? 
offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a single fore 
language (that is, four years of study of that language) has satisfied this requi 
ment. A student who wishes to continue the same language studied in hif 
school must take the language placement test. 

In order to satisfy this requirement, the student must demonstrate « ompeten 
at the level of the following courses, by either course work or examina 
(courses in the Romance languages must be completed with a grade of C= 


=. 


Mi te ee M 
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better) Chin 4 or 6; Clas 3 or 13 or 24; Fren 3; Ger 4 or 6; Ital 3; Japn 4; Kor 4; Port 3; 
Slav 4 or 6; Span 3 

l'he student should be aware that in many instances foreign languages are 
required for the major or recommended as preparation for advanced work. The 
student should consult the advisor so that foreign language may be included, as 
“ppropriate, in the student's program 

B. Foreign Culture—6 hours chosen from one of the seven categories listed 
below. Courses listed singly may be combined with other single courses within 
the same category. (1) East Asia—IAff 91; Chin 163-64; Hist 195; Hist 196; Japn 
111 12; Rel 160 (2) Middle East—Anth 177; Geog 154; Hist 193; Hist 194; Rel 
ES (3) Latin America—Anth 172; Geog 161; Hist 161; Hist 162; Hist 163-64 
- 183. (4) Africa—Anth 178; Hist 116; PSc 181. (5) Russia/Soviet Union—Hist 
145; Hist 146; Slav 71; Slav 91-92; Slav 161-62. (6) South Asia—Rel 157; Rel 
158; Rel 159, (7) Western Europe—Ger 141; Hist 131-32; Hist 136; Hist 141 and 
142; PSc 130 


THE MAJOR 


In order to declare a major, all students must secure the advisor's signature on a 
m form (obtainable in the Office of the Dean, Columbian College Student 
ee) and return the form to the Office of Columbian College. No student is 
“Onsidered to have a major until this process is completed. Thereafter, the 
student receives academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the major-field 
department > 
i eet cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the student of 
Ee to the major declared; however, if space, equipment, or other require- 
5 compel a department or major program to limit the number of students in 
at major, admission to the major may be on a selective or space-available basis 
à jp in degree candida y within Columbian College (e.g., from Bachelor 
M m Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the Dean. The degree 
ments effective at the time the change is approved must be met 


Bachelor of Arts 


The Bac | | | 
e Bachelor of Arts degree is offered with majors in the following fields 
} Merican Civilization 

merican Lite 
A nthropology 
í Pplied Mathematics 


East Asian Languages and Literatures 
rature Economics 

English Literature 

Environmental Studies 


Art itn? Fine Arts 
Bi Story/Fine Arts French Language and Literature 
lology 


Geography 

Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 


Botany 
^, emistry 


“Hines, - 
1 n Language and Literature 


assic : , 
"a Archaeology and History 
Opology alin 
Classi pology Journalism 
sic £ xar 
> al Archaeology and Judaic Studies 


assics 


Classi. 

en Humanities 
Toug and Information 

- I 

Cri ns 


Minal Just; 
Dance Justice 


tly i 
Y Modern European Studies 


Literature in English 
Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Communication 
Political Science 


rac ne a e E 
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Program in the Liberal Arts Spanish-American Literature 

Psychology Spanish Language and Literature 

Radio- Television Speech Communication 

Religion Speech and Hearing Science 

Russian Language and Literature Statistics 

Russian Literature and Culture Statistics (Computer Science option) 
In Translation Theatre 

Sociology Zoology 


Bachelor of Science 


The Bachelor of Science degree is offered with majors in the following fields 


Applied Mathematics Geology 

Biology Geology (Engineering option) 

Botany Mathematics 

Chemistry Physics 

Computer and Information Systems Statistics 

Environmental Studies Statistics (Computer Science option] 
Zoology 


Field-of-Study and Departmental Majors 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study major and W 
Departmental major. Seven majors—Classical Archaeology and Anthropology 
Classical Archaeology and Classics, Early Modern European Studies, Envirof 
mental Studies, Program in the Liberal Arts, Judaic Studies, and Political Com 
munication—although interdepartmental in nature, are governed by the reguli 
tions of the Departmental major. 


Refer to the department concerned under Courses of Instruction to determilf 
whether a major is Departmental or Field-of-Study 


FIELD-OF-STUDY MAJORS 


Each Field-of-Study major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinal& 
study and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and 
Columbian College Committee on Curriculum. 
The Field-of-Study major requires no specific program of courses, although t 
student is required to meet the overall general requirements for the degré 
Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convine ing de monst 
tion that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of know ledge® 
the major usually defined in terms of semester hours, courses, and gradë 
Information on each field is obtainable from the department. Immediately up? 
declaring a major, students should consult the appropriate department so 
they may be assigned an advisor. 
l'he Field-of-Study major places special emphasis on the intellectual develo? 
ment of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, dependift 
upon the individual student’s background, previous study, and aptitudes. 
student is expected to consult the advisor frequently, and the special pros 
eminars offered in some fields give the student further opportunity for nd 
ual advice and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to individu® 
needs and abilities. A close student-advisor relationship is essential for 
student’s success under the Field-of-Study major plan 
Proseminar in the Major—A proseminar is offered in most fields to help & 
student acquire a coordinated knowledge of the chosen field through read! 
study, and laboratory exercises. It is a presentation of the content and methods 
the major field as a whole through the organization and coordination of 
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knowledge obtained in the various formal courses in the major subject and of 
material not usually included in such courses. This course is not required by all 
departments, but, if it is elected, strict attendance is essential. Six semester 
hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When registered in this course, 
the student has the privilege of occasionally visiting, subject to the approval of 
the instructor, any other appropriate course offered in the College. (Regular 
attendance in a course, either for credit or as an auditor, requires registration and 
Payment of tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the student who has been 
accepted as a candidate under that specific major 

The Major Examination—The Major Examination will normally be taken at the 
Close of the senior vear: a student on a limited schedule may take it no earlier than 
one calendar year before graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major Exam- 
ination may, at the discretion of the Committee on Curriculum, be re-examined at 
a later regular major-examination period. The Committee on Curriculum has 
8eneral supervision of the preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examina 
tions. Major Examinations are held each semester on dates fixed by the depart- 
ment or departments concerned 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Departmental majors, unlike Field-of-Study majors, are defined in terms of credit 
Ours, required courses, and the attainment of grades no lower than C— in the 
minimum required second-group courses taken in the major field. If a student 
Teceives a grade of D in a sec ond-group course required in the major, the major 
department or program may permit the course to satisfy a curricular requirement 
even though it would not normally count toward the minimum number of hours 
required for the major. However, the department or program may instead require 
e student to repeat the course until a satisfactory grade (C — or better) is earned 
e department chair or program director must authorize such repetition in a 
memo to the Office of the Dean, Student Services, before the student may register 
“^ second time.) Once the student has « ompleted the course with a satisfactory 
Stade, credit hours earned the first time the course was taken will count toward 
\e minimum number of hours required in the major. Credit earned for the 
Petition will not count toward the degree. The minimum specific requirements 
?r Departmenta] majors are listed below the staff of instruction of the depart- 
ment Concerned. The chairman of the department, or designated departmental 
advisor, should be consulted at registration concerning the student's program of 
courses; and the entire program, including electives, must be approved by the 
department. The student is also expected to consult the chairman or advisor in 
- Matters affecting the program of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or 
qthdrawals, and especially concerning the student’s progress in a course. A 
Ose student-advisor relationship is desirable. 


Double Majors 
a the prior approval of the departments conc erned, a student who completes 

requirements of two major fields in Columbian College (for example, mathe- 
atics and physics, or English and French, or history and economics) may 
aduate with a double major. Such a student should consult with advisors in the 
hm apartments concerned and officially declare both majors on the appropriate 
offerin able in the dean’s office. A double major must be taken in departments 
Colle 8 the Same degree (either the B.A. or the B.S.); a major field in Columbian 
ino ,.9* Cannot be combined with a major field offered by another degree-grant- 
8 unit of the University. 
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Interdisciplinary Programs 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs include American Civilizi 
tion, Classical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Clas 
sics, Early Modern European Studies, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studië 
ind Political Communication 

Special Interdisciplinary Programs—A student who finds no existing major 
program suited to individual educational goals may develop a special maj 
program, in consultation with appropriate departmental advisors. Final ap 
proval of such a program rests with the Committee on Curriculum. Only ptf 
grams with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be approved, and ead 
shall be designated by a title suggested by the student to the Committee 0l 
Curriculum for approval. At least 45 semester hours of credit of the approve 
program must be completed in Columbian College. Because of their broad scopi 
such interdisciplinary majors may not be combined with a double major. 

A student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, during the secom 
semester of the senior year, to take a « omprehensive examination (either oral 
written) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake a senior comprehensi 
thesis, at the discretion of the student's interdepartmental committee 

Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Commit 
on Curriculum, new courses combining the methods and insights of sevei 
disciplines will be offered each semester. Interested students should consult W 

current Schedule of Classes, where such courses are numbered in the 700s.7 
student wishing to use any of these courses to satisfy the general curriculul 
requirements should consult the sponsoring department. 

Program in the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum Committee of @ 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences, this program is designed to provide! 
general education in the liberal arts, with or without another major, as W 
student chooses. It offers opportunity for achieving a substantial acquaintand 
with each of the three divisions of knowledge through a selection of courses W 
cultivate a broad perspective in time and in national and/or cultural traditio 
The committee appointed to advise students in the program consists of 07 
representative each from the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural alf 


mathematical sciences. For curriculum requirements, see Program in the Libet? 
Arts, under Courses of Instruction 


MINORS AND SECONDARY FIELDS 


Minors 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their mal 
may graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian Colle£ 
departments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by tho 
that do are listed under the department involved. A student interested in a min 
should consult faculty advisors in the department concerned and declare bo! 
major and minor programs on the appropriate form available in the dean's offic 

At least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be dane , 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in second-group cou : 
including such courses transferred as advanced standing from another instit 
tion. Courses passed with a grade below C — may be used to fulfill a minor fieh 
curricular requirement but may not be counted toward the total number of € 
hours required for the minor. 

When taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other de 
Columbian College, such minors are designated secondary fields. The 
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Curricular and scholarship requirements apply to secondary fields as to minors 
Minors are available in the follow ing fields 


American Civilization 
Applied Ethics 
Archaeology 

Art History 

Att History/Fine Arts 


apanese 
Journalism 

Judaic Studies 
iterature in English 
Mathematics 


Biological Anthropology Music 

Biology Philosophy 
Botany *hysics 
Chemistry Political Science 


^sychology 

Religion 

Russian Language and Literature 

Russian Language and Culture 
In Translation 

Sociocultural Anthropology 

Sociology 

Spanish Language and Literature 

Speech Communication 

Speech and Hearing 


Chinese 

Classical Humanities 

Teative Writing 

f08s-Cultural Communication 
ance and Dancing 

Jance Education 

Jance History and Criticism 
“Conomics 

"Ine Arts 

Tench Language and Literature 


Neral Anthropology Statistics 


ography Statistics (Computer Science option) 
:eology l'heater 

German Women's Studies 

listory Zoology 


Secondary Fields 


Just as students enrolled at the University but outside the College may pursue 
othe minors as sec ondary fields, such study is permitted College students in 
T Schools of the University. Secondary fields are available in the School of 
“Ucation and Human Development in early childhood education, exercise and 
ar human services, sec ondary education (preparation for certification), spe- 
v» education, and tourism studies; in the School of Engineering and Applied 
s ence in computer science, electrical engineering, engineering analysis, opera- 
ons research, and engineering administration; in the School of Government and 
lsiness Administration in business administration; and in the Elliott School of 
nternational Affairs in international affairs. Interested students should consult 
tu their academic advisors. 
Columbian College students are limited in the number of hours they may take 
Courses outside the ( ;ollege (so-called “professional credit” courses). Refer to 
, Paragraph below 


in 


OTHER ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Co r 
Urses Outside Columbian College 


E in schools of the University other than Columbian College may be taken 
Will curri ulum requirements, with approval of the major department, 


Subien , : 
lect to Columbian College rules governing allowable hours of professional 


Credit. 


E 


XC i : 
Officn at for majors in applied mathematics and students in Naval Reserve 
Offers: Training Corps programs, no more than 9 semester hours of courses 
*d by degree-granting divisions of the University other than Columbian 


=- 


— 


~~ 
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College may count toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. (No credit} 
allowed toward the degree for ExSA courses.) Students who have extraordindf 
reasons for exceeding the 9-hour limit must receive prior approval from the dea 
In the case of those pursuing a secondary field, there is an 18-hour limit, am 
prior approval of the dean is not required. 

No more than 45 semester hours of courses completed by a student while? 
nondegree status in the Division of Continuing Education may be applied towa 
a degree in Columbian College. 

Naval Science—For information on naval science courses and the Naval Ñ 
serve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, under Courses of Instructio 


Service-Learning Program 


A maximum of 15 semester hours in Service-Learning Program courses may! 
credited toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 


Earning an Additional Semester Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of semester hours of cre 
given in parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional circumstan® 
however, and with the prior approval in writing of the instructor and the deañ 
student may register for and earn an additional semester hour of credit in ce 
appropriate second-group (upper-division) courses by doing a signific® 
amount of extra work as assigned and supervised by the instructor. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing m 
with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course à semester 8 
receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take m9 
than four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, howe 
also receive grades of P/NP in the proseminar for field-of-study majors and? 
other courses normally using such grades. A student must sign up for the p 
pass option at registration. Under no circumstances may à student change If! 
pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of the drop pel? 
or the eighth week of class. Courses required for the College's general curricul/ 
requirements or in the student's major or minor field (including those court 
required for the major that are offered by other departments) may not be taken 
the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option unti 
second semester of enrollment in this University. 


Tutorial Study 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subf 
matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutorial study! 
residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance wi ý 
rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of the dean. 
under this plan is limited to the specific semester hours of credit designat 
each course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes frequent and regi 
conferences between the student and instructor. 


PREMEDICAL CURRICULUM 


A premedical student who intends to work toward a bachelor's degree fulfils) 
general requirements of Columbian College stated above and may follow 
major-field curricula of any Columbian College department. Each premed™ 
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program must be approved by the 
medical schools, the stude 
ble toward a degree in an 
include 


premedical advisor. For admission to most 
nt must have a minimum of 90 semester hours applica- 
approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours must 


1. Biology: 
general biolog 
otany. 


2. Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may 


include qualitative analysis), including laboratory, and 6-8 semester hours of 
organic chemistry, including laboratory. 


3. Physics: 8 semester hours, including laboratory. 


4. English: 6 semester hours. This may be the usual introductory English 
Composition course or its equivalent 


8 semester hours, including laboratory. This may be either in 
y or zoology but may not include separately credited courses in 


Many medical schools have 
Courses in biochemistry, em 
When such courses are 


With the exce 


additional entrance requirements, among which are 

bryology, histology, genetics, and mathematics. Even 

not actually required, they are strongly recommended. 

ption of these specific requirements, applicants are urged to 

follow their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of study. A 

well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an 

applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subject 
matter in the medical program. 

Although well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after com pleting 

e minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants are 


zi to be better prepared for the study of medicine after four years of college 


PREPARATION FOR LAW SCHOOL 


A broad liberal e 
Columbian Colle 
ever, through its 
Students with ad 


ducation is the best undergraduate preparation for law school. 
ge, therefore, does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. How- 
Office of Student Services, the Columbian College provides 
vice about academic preparation for law school. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean H. Solomon 
Associate Dean E.A. Caress 
Assistant Deans A.D. Andrews, D.A. Rowley, C.E. Rice 


FACULTY 1988-89 


University Professors P.J]. Caws, M.F. Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, S.H. Nasr 

Professors F.P. Abramson, E. Abravanel, A.V. Adams, L.F. Affronti, E.N. Albert 
J.W. Albright, F.D. Allan, Jr., J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, I. Azar, J.M. Bailey, KE 
Becker, W.H. Becker, O. Bergmann, B.L. Berman, J.J. Bernstein, B.L. Boulie 
L.S. Bowling, A.S. Brooks, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, E.A. Caress, M.M. Cassidy 
W. Chambliss. A.G. Coates, V.H. Cohn, J.J. Cordes, T.F. Courtless, Jr., L.G 
DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, N. Filipescu, R.S. French, J.A. Frey, LL 
Gallo, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, H.F. Gillette, R.S. Goldfarb, A.L Goldsteill 
M. Gordon, W.B. Griffith, S.E. Haber, O. Havrylyshyn, P.H. Highfill, Jr., PP 
Hill, J.W. Hillis, A.J. Hiltebeitel, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, M.A Holman, Ñ 
Hugh, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., M.J. Jac kson, K.E. Johnson, T.N. Johnson, R.G. Jone 
H.D. Junghenn, I. Katz, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., R.A. Kenney, R.W. Kenny, H. Kenyot 
Y. Kim, P.D. Kind, J.C. King, M. King, A.D. Kirsch, P.F. Klarén, P. Klubes, M} 
Koering, R.M. Krulfeld, A. Kumar, J.E. Kwoka, J.M. Lac hin III, J. Lake, c] 
Lange, P. Langton, H.L. LeBlanc, D.R. Lehman, P.H.M. Lengermann, J.B. Lewy 
J.F. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.A. Linden, R.C. Lindholm, C.W Linebaugh 
T.P.G. Liverman, J.M. Logsdon, W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, J.H Maddox, M 
Malaro, H.G. Mandel, P. Mazel, C. McClintock, B.M. Mergen, J.W. Millar, FA 
Miller, J. Miller, C.C. Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, N& 
Natov, H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, C. O'Rear, R.K. Packer, R. Parris, G. Paster, } 
Pelzman, T.P. Perros, R.A. Peterson, J.A.A. Plotz, F. Prats, J.A. Quitslund, p$ 
Ramaker, R.C. Reba, B. Reich, M. Reich, L.P. Ribuffo, C.E. Rice, L.F. Robins% 
L.A. Rothblat, D.A. Rowley, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, S.O. Schiff, RË 
Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, L.G. Schwoerer, H. Sidransky, F.R. Siegel, G. Sigh’ 
D.E. Silber, N.D. Singpurwalla, A.H. Smith, R.T. Smythe, H. Solomon; 
Stambuk, J.E. Starrs, C. Steiner, C.W. Sten, G.C. Stephens, R.W. Stephens, 
Sterling, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J.A. Straw, D.H. Teller, K. Thoenelt, R. Thornt& 
M.E. Tidball, R.P. Trost, J. M. Vlach, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.D. Wallac 
Jr., R.A. Wallace, S.J. Wayne, W.B. Weglicki, H. Weingartner, D.G. White, M 
Withers, J.F. Wright, Jr., H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.M. Yezer, J. Zeidner, B.C. Zook, A 
Zuchelli 

Associate Professors Y. Al-Doory, C.J. Allen, J.C. Anderson, A.D. Andrews, MÀ 
Atkin, S.R. Barnett, E. Berkowitz, R.C. Bohn, M.D. Bradley, L. Brandt, T 
Brennan, W.J. Briscoe, J.R. Burns, G. Carter, R.P. Churchill, G.A. Claws% 
M.A.B. Coffland, R.L. Combs, C. Costigan, C.J. Deering, R.P. Donaldson, 
Elliott, H.B. Feigenbaum, G.M. Fiskum, N.C. Garner, C.T. Garrett, H.I Gates 
Glick, R.J. Guenther, M.M. Gupta, R.A. Hadley, E.P. Harper, J.R. Harraldi 
Hashtroudi, J. Henig, C.J. Herber, D.M. Hitchcock, B.S. Hodges III, R. 
Holmstrom, ].O. Horton, V. Hu, T.L. Hufford, L.B. Jacobson, D.E. Johnson, M 
Johnson, W.R. Johnson, C.C. Joyner, S.A. Karp, J.K. Kelleher (Research), K 
Kennedy, S.G. Kent, N.K. Khatcheressian, R.E. Knowlton, M.P. Lader, N. 
Lappas, R.A. Lavine, J.H. Lebovic, M.P. Lee, D. Lipscomb, R.W. Longstreth 
Ludlow, D. McAleavey, H. Merchant, J.H. Miller, S.B. Molina, A. Montasé& 
Moody, J.D. Moreno, L. Offermann, Y. Olkhovsky, J.M. Orenstein, T. Ozd 
P.M. Palmer, W.C. Parke, D.C. Perry, K.D. Peusner, J.R. Peverley, P.J. Popp” 
J.M. Rosenstein, W.F. Rowe, R. Rycroft, P.G. Sáenz, R.S. Schulof, AM 
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Schwartz, O.A. Seavey. S Silver, S.L. Simons, F. Slaby, S.C. Smith, M. Sodaro, 
J.L. Stephanic, G. Stokes, E.A Stone, M.F. Taragin, P. Thall, J.M. Thibault, I 
Thompson, N.A Tilkens, J.L. Tropea, S. Tuch, R.J. Valentino, J. Y. Vanderhoek, 
B. von Barghahn, A.G. Wade, R.J. Walsh, D.W. Watkins, H.S. Watson, D.S 
Wilkinson, S.L. Wole hik, W.T. Woodward, R.Y. Yin 

Assistant Professors F.E Baginski, K.M. Brown, D.E. Caro, V. Coleman, K.S 
Dhuga, D DiLella, M.V.W. Dow, V. Fon, F. Griffith, K. Hamel. K J. Hartswick, 
M.B. Loewv. H.M. Mahmoud, K. Moreland, T.K. Nayak, S.R. Patierno, R.F 
Phillips, W.A. Pucilowsky, R. Robin, J.P. Rogers, C.A. Rohrbeck, A. Romines, 
B.W. Sabelli, M Soltan, R.P. Stoker, R.P. Tollo, D.H. Ullman, A. Viterito, H.B 
Wagner, E.F. Wells, K.J. Williams, M.H. Ye 


Dean’s Council 


H. Solomon (Chairman), G.M. Fiskum, R.J. Guenther, A.J. Hiltebeitel, H.D. 
Junghenn, D.R. Lehman, B. Reich, L.A. Rothblat, S.O. Schiff, H.S. Watson 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


W.H. Adey, S.L. Adhya, M. Bloomfield III, T.E. Bowman, R.E. Burke, W.H. Carter, 

Jt. J.H. Cassedy, T.A. Cebula, R.Y. Dodd, C.D. Emrick, C.N. Grob, L Harvath, N 

Hotton III, R.S. Houbrick, M.T. Inge, M.C. Jaye, J.E. Keirans, K.L. Kirk, E.O. Major, 
P.B. Mislivec, B.C. Myhr, M. Nirenberg, J. Petricciani, A.D. Steinberg, K. Strom- 
erg, J.D. Suarez-Torres, D.L. Terrell, H.J. Viola, R. Zagarri 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Graduate S¢ hool of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced study and 


research leading to Master's degrees in the arts and sciences and the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Graduate programs at George Washington University were 
first formally organized under the Graduate School in 1905, following several 
‘ecades of gradual growth in a number of departments. In 1930 the Graduate 
Chool was discontinued. Columbian College, the University’s liberal arts col- 
ege, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and Master of Science 
verees, and a newly created Graduate Council administered all Doctor of 
ilosophy Programs. Professional schools took responsibility for advanced 
grees in the professional fields 
In 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbian College 
Were Consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. All graduate 
Programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master 
of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, 
~ aster of Science in Forensic Science, and Doctor of Philosophy are under the 
Taduate School. In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the 
“A0ol, upon recommendation of the appropriate department, to students who 
ave successfully completed the General Examination for the Doctor of Philoso- 
egre. 
bi © School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
, the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for admission to the 
ene to provide courses and programs of study and research for its students, to 
stablis academic standards for its degrees, to recommend to the Board of 
cue the awarding of degrees, to lay down regulations as needed for the 
tation of the School, and generally to supervise its activities. 
ON administration of the School is vested in the dean, who is ome oe 
Matters ^ uncil, which is responsible to the Faculty of the School for all policy 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the office@ 
the dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When completed, thes 
application forms must be submitted to this office, together with college trai 
scripts, letters of reference, and other information as required by the department 
or program. Admission is dependent on departmental recommendation ani 
approval by the dean. 

Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with má: 
jors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advances 
degrees. Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited college # 
required. With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Recom 
Examination scores, an applicant whose academic record falls short of ab 
average may be accepted as a probationary student. The minimum does ne 
assure automatic acceptance. The departments may, and often do, set high 
admission standards. Moreover, the number of spaces available for new gradual 
students limits the number that can be accepted. Students who apply in thel 
senior year must have completed their baccalaureate work before registration M 
the Graduate School and must present evidence of such completion. 1 

Applicants to Ph.D. programs are required to submit scores on the GRE genem 
test. Some master's programs also require the GRE general test (see the Depati 
mental Requirements section of the application package). 

Applicants who are not U.S. citizens must submit scores on the TOEFL or tl 
GRE general test in accordance with the following requirements: 


1. Applicants for graduate teaching assistantships who are from countries # 
which the official language is not English are required to submit scores on 
TOEFL and the Test of Spoken English (TSE). 

2. Applicants who received their baccalaureate degrees, or equivalent, frof 
institutions in which the language of instruction is not English must suba 
TOEFL scores. 

3. Applicants to Ph.D. programs and to master's programs requiring the GRE 
general test who have received their baccalaureate degrees, or equivalent, from 
institutions in which the language of instruction is English may submit scores% 
either the GRE general test or the TOEFL. GRE scores are preferred. 

4. Applicants to master's programs that do not require the GRE general t& 
who earned their baccalaureate degrees, or equivalent, from institutions # 


which the language of instruction is English are not required to submit GRE% 
TOEFL scores. 


In addition, some programs require scores on a GRE subject test from d 
applicants (see the Departmental Requirements section of the applicati 
package) [ 

The applicant must have the Educational Testing Service send the require 
score reports directly to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

All applicants from countries in which the official language is not English wh 
are admitted as degree candidates in the Graduate School of Arts and Scien® 
will be required to take the English as a Foreign Language (EFL) placement test? 
George Washington University before registering. EFL course work may bet 
quired depending on the applicant's performance on the placement test. 

Application for Admission—Applicants who are requesting fellowship SUP 
port must submit completed applications by the dates indicated on the Grad 
School's application information. Completed applications for graduate stud! 
without fellowship support must be received by July 1 for the fall semesteh 
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'r sessions, 
d 5 for the summer sess 
November 1 for the spring semester, and Aer eka ation information. 
» Graduate School's & E hat had 
SS Otherwise noted on the Grac rogram that hi 
re soir 1on—A student who wishes to resume a Dn nes rio 
eadmission—A « « ! be derec é pe 
been interrupted must file an application form to be pesis t to review by the 
E í ‘ ss 
Readmission is not guaranteed, and the applic pa may be required to take 
department conc erned and the dean. The stuc ree >d. Application forms are 
qualifying examin ations on the course work completed. Ay 
available in the Graduate School Office 


REGULATIONS 


See Admissions: 

In addition, 
demic ye 
tions, 


:egulations 
Registration; Fees and Financial Lut apre. aeg h aca- 
the Graduate School publishes a penc polic ies, regula- 
ar which contains updated information ont r ; ited students. It is the 
and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitt 


ntained in this 
responsibility of the student to be aware of the information cx 
Bulletin and the Handbook 


Grades 


G 1 Pass; F, Fail; I, 

Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; ^ CN Rio — 
Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal, Z, 

drawal: CR, Credit. 

The grade of 

instructor for th 

Incomy 


bee in to the 
tion has been giver 
ctory explanatio zs 
I indicates that a satisfa apu 
e student's failure to complete the required w = “3 mt ee 
. à > nate ar. / 
lete must be made up before the lapse of one - " "im 
plete for regular course work that is not R$ - i 
1 > student s recorc g 
remains : as a grade of I on the s — 
9màins permanently as 1g incom ne ioe idee meen 
be removed by reregistering for the i 
Re rcl ses until the 
rad 3 'search cours 
The grade of IP is given for all thesis and dissertation re - boot M 
thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfa« v ( ^ EN — o 
" dissertation the grade IP is changed to CR automatica i 
i i | tese )urses 
Siven for Advan: ed Reading and Research cc 


Scholarship Requirements 


2 le aver- 
i imulative grac 

Gr duate Students are required to maintain a minimum cu 

age of B 


" ) the Graduate 
(3.00) in all course work taken Po en + — o Department 

School. Individua] departments may require a higher averag 
of English requires a 3 
niversity that fo 
e Cumulative 
In the Case of 
Studies. the ( 


ment justifyir 


n 2n at the 
) rage. Only graduate course — tem j din 
49 average "o na > include 
t of the student’s program of study may be i 
rms part of tl 
grade average le of F for a course in the program of 
ce grade o : : t- 
a student who receives a g EGR the depar 
; vus S hool will require a written statement ara mE 
raduate Schoo : S and out 
sth tudent's continuance in the Graduate we n's approval 
1e student ‘ neh the dea c z 
i ed. Continuation is contingent upon the de: > grade is 
am to be followed. Continus in the program of studies, the gra 
When à grade of F is received for a course in the } hether or not the course is 
‘Ncluded in the student’s grade point average whet 
bus I le of C or above was received only 
rse hich a grade o a se de- 
y repeat a course in w > ss the course < 
d to do so by the department — wes statement to 
o redit. A w . 
. » p repeate d for « : yriate 
s that the course may be ) > by the approprié 
st he submitted for approval to the dean's a € aic r- repeated, 
Suton It is then filed with the Registrar. If a « : 
f 
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the first grade received remains on the student's record and is included in tli 
student's grade point average 

A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (course 
numbered 101-200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the dean am 
the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only with th 
provision that the student complete additional work in order to receive gradual 
credit 


Program of Studies 


The program of studies is a formal statement of the requirements to be mett 
completing a specific degree program as well as the dates by which each requift 
ment must be completed. The program of studies form is obtained from W 
Graduate School at the time of the first registration. It must be completed d 
consultation with the departmental advisor and submitted for approval to tl 
Graduate School by the indicated date. A master's candidate's program of studi 
is due during the first semester of study, and a Ph.D. candidate's program 
studies is due during the second semester of study. A program of studies may% 
revised, when necessary, by obtaining the approval of the departmental advis 
and the dean. The revision must be filed in the Graduate School office- 
completed course cannot be dropped from the program of studies unless M 
inclusion was due to an error in advising or an administrative error. Such! 
change in the program requires the approval of the dean 

Probationary Students—It is especially important for those admitted as prol 
tionary students to consult with their departmental advisor as early as possi 
regarding completion of additional requirements specified in the letter of adm 
sion. The exact conditions for admission of probationary students must P 
satisfied 

Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester howe 
each semester; part-time students must register for 6 semester hours each sem 
ter. Students who work more than 20 hours per week must be part-time student 
These requirements do not apply to students who have fewer than 9 semesti 
hours (full time) or 6 semester hours (part time) remaining to complete thë 
programs. No more than 15 semester hours may be taken during any one sem@ 
ter. Students who are employed more than 20 hours per week are expected? 
apply for part-time academic progams, and they will not be permitted to regist 
for more than 6 credit hours in any semester 


Continuous Enrollment 


All students must be continuously enrolled while working toward a degi* 
except during the summer sessions. Students who have completed all cou 
work, thesis, and dissertation registration requirements and are within tl 
program of studies deadline must register for Continuous Enrollment each * 
mester during the registration period. If continuous enrollment is not ma! 
tained, the student is dropped from the degree program unless a leave of abse" 
is granted by the Graduate School. 


Leave of Absence 


A student who, for personal reasons, is temporarily unable to continue v 
program of studies may request leave of absence for a specific period of time, 
to exceed one calendar year during the total period of degree candidacy. wW 

the period of leave has expired, it is the student’s responsibility to register for 
next semester. If a student fails to register, degree candidacy is terminat 
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Degrees Offered 
Humanities 


M.A Ph.D 
American Civilization M.A Ph.D 
American Literature M.F.A 

Art 

Ceramics 
Design 
Painting 
Photography 
Printmaking 
Sculpture 


'isual Communic ation 


M.A. Ph.D. 
Art History 


M.A Ph.D. 
nglish Literature M.A. 
useum Studies M.A 
usic M.Mus 
Music (Performance) M.F.A. 
Theatre 


Women's Studies 
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Social Sciences 


Administrative Sciences 

Anthropology 

Criminal Justice 

Economics 

Geography 

History 

Legislative Affairs 

Political Science 

Public Policy 

Public Policy 
Environmental and Resource Policy 
Gerontology 
Philosophy and Social Policy 
Women's Studies 

Sociology 

Telecommunication 


Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 
Chemical Toxicology 
Chemistry 
Environmental Science 
Forensic Sciences 
Geobiology 
Geochemistry 

Geology 

Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 

Physics 

Statistical Computing 
Statistics 


Biomedical and Related Sciences 


Anatomy 
Art Therapy 
Biochemistry 
Biological Sciences 

Biology 

Botany 

Zoology 
Clinical Microbiology 
Genetics 
Microbiology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Physiology 
Psychology 
Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology 


Joint Master of Science-Doctor of Medicine Program 


zZ 


zZ 
> 


M.. 
M./ 


> 


M.A., M.S. 
M.S. 

M.S. 

M.S. 

M.S. 
M.F.S., M.S.F.S. 
M.S. 

M.S. 

M.S. 

M.A. 

M.A. 

M.A. 

M.S. 


M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 


M.S. 
M.S. 
M.A. 
M.A. 


<= 
>>> Pr rr >> 


> 


PhD 
Ph.D 


Ph.D: 
Ph.D 


PhD 


Students interested in the joint Master of Science and Doctor of Medic?” 


program must meet the requirements for admission to the Graduate Sc 
Arts and Sciences and to the Doctor of Medicine degree program of the Sc 


Medicine and Health Sciences. 


NP i - [ 
The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester hour 
credit. A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level cO 


h 
hool’ 
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completed as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already 
applied toward the bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the 
requirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester hours 
of work, which in most programs includes a thesis, must be work in the basic 
medical sciences normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Joint Master's Juris Doctor Program 


Students interest 
the National L 
2Clences mus 


ed in working concurrently toward the Juris Doctor degree in 
aw Center and a master's degree in the Graduate School of Arts and 
t meet the requirements for admission to both schools and all 
requirements in each degree program. It is possible for a student to complete 
work for both degree programs within four years. 


Joint Doctor of Medicine-Doctor of Philosophy Program 


A joint program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must be 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and separately estab- 
ished in the S hool of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 semester 

Ours of approved course work in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
loward the minimum of 48 hours of course work required to qualify for the 

"eneral or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candidacy. This course work is 
normally taken during the semesters that alternate with the medical program and 
y^ the years following the award of the M.D. degree. The student's research for the 

ISsertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 semester hours of graduate 
Course work leading to the General or Cumulative Examination. The estimated 
time for the completion of this dual program is six years. 

In order to enter the joint program, a prospective student must first apply for 
and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the 
*©0ol of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through established pro- 
cedures, Upon admission to both schools, the student may then apply for affilia- 
tion with the joint program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is 
Performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral committee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
The Master’s Programs 


Unless Otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are applicable to 


Candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 
Orensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, and Master of Science in 
Orensic Science. 

th Genera] Requirements—For a master's degree program including a thesis, 

e Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of approved 

Braduate work, including 6 semester hours of thesis research, is required. For a 

master’s degree program that does not include a thesis, the number of semester 
Ours of approved graduate course work is determined by the department and 

h ly consists of from 30 to 36 semester hours. The program without the 

esis is not an individual student option and is not available in every depart- 
requir, ®partments can and often do set requirements above the minimum 
ed by the Graduate Sc hool. 
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Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the require 
ments leading to a master's degree. Upon approval, up to one-half of the required 
graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the other affiliated institution 
of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., @ 
by another degree-granting division of this University. If credit is transferred 
from another institution (see Transfer of Credit, below), the number of semesté 
hours which may be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is reduced b 
the number of hours accepted as transfer credit. 

All master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements by tht 
calendar date specified in the program of studies, which in no case will excel 
four years. Extensions beyond the specified time period may be granted ji 
exceptional circumstances, but the student will be required to register and pa 
for 6 credit hours of Reading and Research each semester. i 

2. Transfer of Credit—A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours @ 
graduate course work required for a degree may be approved for transfer to th 
Graduate School from the Division of Continuing Education, another degre& 
granting division of this University, or another accredited college or universit 
For a transfer of credit to be approved, all of the following conditions must be me 
the course work must have been taken prior to admission to the Graduate Sch 
it must be approved as part of the student's program of studies, it must not hat 
been applied to the completion of requirements for another degree, it must & 
post-baccalaureate graduate-level course work, it must have been taken withif 
the past two years, and the student must have received a grade of B or better if 
each course for which a transfer of credit is requested. This action must b 
requested in writing and approved by the departmental advisor and the dean:Å 
transcript of the course work must be on file before the request can be conside 

3. Special Program Requirements—Master's degree candidates in some p™i 
grams must demonstrate a reading knowledge of an appropriate foreign lai 
guage. In other programs, students must demonstrate competence in quanti 
tive methods, normally by passing prescribed courses in Statistics/Compul@ 
and Information Systems. Other programs have special requirements in oth 
subjects. Courses taken at the undergraduate level to fulfill these requiremel™ 
may not be counted in the number of graduate credit hours required for thë 
programs. For further information on these and other regulations, consult 
Student Handbook and the departments and program faculty concerned. 

4. The Thesis—The main purposes of a master's thesis are to demonstrate 
student's ability to make independent use of information and training and" 
furnish objective evidence of constructive powers in a chosen field. The stud&l 
registers for six semester hours of thesis research and must complete the thes 
no later than four calendar years after the initial registration. Registration? 
thesis research entitles the student to the advice and direction of the membelf 
the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis subject must? 
approved by the faculty member who will be directing the thesis. The thesis? 
its final form, with one copy and a certificate of approval signed by the the 
director and by at least one departmental reader—must be presented to thed 
no later than the date announced in the University Calendar. All theses ™ 
meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth in a pamphlet, Informa! 
Concerning Master's Theses and Doctoral Dissertations, available in the Gre 
ate School office 

5. Master's Comprehensive Examination—Most master's degree « andidalf 
must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject. EX% 
inations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results can be filed? 
the Graduate School office no later than the day before the faculty meet? 
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approve the list of graduates. The nature and form of the examination is the 
responsibility of the department or program 

A student who fails to pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination may 
with the approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination at the 
next scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time, no further 
9PPortunity to take the examination is permitted 


The Doctor of Philosophy Program 


The minimum re 
l. General R 
Philosophy 


quirements for the doctoral program are as follows 
equirements—The program leading to the degree of Doctor of 
requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 semester 
hours of approved graduate work for entering students whose highest earned 
degree is a baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these hours must be taken in 
Preparation for the General Examination. Entering students whose highest 
earned degree is a master's degree are required to register for a minimum of 48 
Semester hours of approved graduate work, no fewer than 24 of which must be 
taken in preparation for the General Examination. While completing the disserta- 
the program, the student must register fí 
f 
1 


tion portion of oat 
ation research, depending on the number o 


ir 12 to 24 semester hours 
of dissert hours completed prior to 
the General Examination. The exact number of semester hours required for any 
Part of the total program is assigned by each department and may exceed the 
minimum required by the Graduate School 

: Doctora] degree candidates have an overall eight-year time limit for comple- 
tion of al] degree requirements. Doctoral students in the first unit of their 
Programs shal! meet the ( alendar deadline for completing this unit as specified 
in the program of studies. Completion of the first unit includes satisfactory 


C : i a REESE 

qumpletion of course work and the General Examination. Doctoral students in 
e second unit of their 

&pproved topic 


Program of s 


programs, i.e., dissertation research, shall have an 
on file in the Graduate School office by the date specified in the 
tudies, which in no case will exceed two years from the « ompletion 

date of the General Examination. All remaining doctoral degree requirements 
shall be Completed by the date specified in the program of studies, which in no 
rese Will exc eed five years from the completion date of the General Examination 
any of the deadlines specified above are not met, assuming academic approval 
ran extension, which may be granted in exceptional circumstances, the stu- 
ent must register and pay for 6 credit hours of Reading and Research each 
Semester, These hours will not be counted toward completion of the degree 
2. Transfer of Credit—Entering students who hold a master’s degree may 
sfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit toward a doctoral degree for 
George " post-baccalaureate graduate work taken at the master's degree level at 
Vashington University or another accredited college or university. For 

credit tho do not hold the master’s degree, a maximum of 12 semester hours of 


fo 


3 may be transferred. provided the conditions detailed above are met. 
in i Pecial Program Requirements—Certain doctoral programs require a read- 
$ nowledge of one or two appropriate foreign languages, or high proficiency in 


com nuage. Some require a reading knowledge of one language in addition to 
ence in quantitative or other subject matter; some require competenc ein 

er Subject matters without a language requirement. Competence in quantita- 
Statisti lods is normally demonstrated by passing certain presc ribed courses in 
: 'S/Computer and Information Systems. Courses taken at the undergradu- 
evel to fulfill special program requirements may not be counted in the 
of graduate credit hours required for the student's doctoral program, 
at up to 6 hours of course work at the 100 level may be so counted, with 
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the approval of the department and the dean, so long as the number of hours! 
dissertation credit in the student's program is 12 or more. For further informatit 
on these and other regulations, consult the Student Handbook and the depa 
ments and program faculty concerned 

4. The General Examination—Each student is required to complete the Gel 
eral Examination no later than the semester following the completion of couf 
requirements. The General Examination is ¢ omposed of a written examinati 
five to six hours in length in each of the areas of study comprising the student 
total program; the time permitted between each examination is determined? 
the administering department. Some departments permit one or two areas! 
study to be “written off’’; that is, a special, shorter examination is given aftel 
vear of course work in the area. A cumulative examination system is 1n effecti 
the fields of chemistry and physiology, and in the field of psychology a sy stems 
two comprehensive examinations is used. Students in these fields should ctf 
sult the appropriate department for information about its system j 

A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination may 
exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department and 
dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination date If 
student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the examination 
permitted k 

Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is required for adm 
sion to the second unit of the Doctor of Philosophy degree program, « onsistingf 
the dissertation and final examination. Admittance to the second unit is per 
ted only if the student's General Examination committee finds that the student! 
performance on the examination and in course work gives a good indic ation! 
success in the second unit. Passing of the examination at the minimum level de 
not necessarily give this indication 
5. The Degree of Master of Philosophy—Upon departmental rec ommendalif 
and approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosophy may be awarded! 
students who have successfully completed all requirements for the Doctor! 
Philosophy degree up to and including the General Examination and have bæ 
approved for the second unit. Not all departments recommend students for 
degree 

6. The Dissertation and Final Examination—A dissertation is required? 
each doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research ® 
interpret its results. The candidate normally enrolls for Dissertation Rese 
upon completion of the General Examination; however, the candidate may 
ter for up to 6 semester hours of Dissertation Research during the time Ú 
General Examination is being completed. If the dissertation is not complet 
within five years from the date the General Examination is completed 
student will be required to retake the General Examination 

No later than the date specified in the University Calendar, the « andidate m 
submit to the dean the original and one copy of the dissertation and an ab$ 
for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Examination and for repr 
tion by University Microfilms, In« 

When the dissertation has been approved by the director, two members a 
Doctoral Program Committee, and the dean, the candidate takes the Final 
ination, an oral examination that is open to the public. A committee of examin 
(composed of Graduate School faculty and, when appropriate, outside schol 
conducts the examination. A sufficient number of copies of the dissertation™ 
be provided by the candidate for the members of the Examination ( ‘ommitt®™ 
the candidate passes, he or she is recommended by the Graduate S« hool fof 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
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COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Í zt Jniversity has made a 
The American Studies Program at George reme end nc sity her Mea 
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Sciences for those who are interested in any of the fields listed above the? 
Department for those interested in art museum training, the American Studi 
Program for those interested in the field of American ci ilization 

George Washington University, in cooperation with two other universities 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, helped establish the Folger Institute for René 
ance and 18th-Century Studies as a cooperative venture in graduate studies 
the humanities. Fifteen universities are now member institutions Semin 
limited to 12 students each) are offered each semester under the directiofi 
American and foreign scholars. The Folger Library forms the core of the Insti 
All participants enrolled in the seminars are granted access to the collection 
rare books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the Library All registef 
students are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the semini 
although priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate students working! 
dissertations and postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring institutions Fur 
information, including a listing of seminar topics, is available at the Fol 
Shakespeare Library 


CENTER FOR WASHINGTON AREA STUDIES 


l'he Center for Washington Area Studies serves as the focal point at the Unit 
sity for interdisciplinary work related to Washington and its regional coni 
l'hrough teaching, advanced research, publications, and public events that 
clude tours, exhibits, and conferences, the Center works to promote a D& 
understanding and appreciation of the history, culture, literature, and pU 
policies of the Washington region 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is currently offering the follow 
degree programs off campus: the Master of Arts in the fields of Administt® 
Sciences, Criminal Justice, Legislative Affairs, and Telecommunication a | 
degree of Master of Forensic Sciences. Not all of these programs may be aval 
in any given year 
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administrators for professional service. The School also offers opportunities 
experienced professionals to extend and enrich their education. The prograf 
are designed to meet the broad needs of persons who seek knowledge and skil 
necessary to provide effective learning and teaching, research, services, # 
leadership in a variety of settings. The School's programs address the needs! 
persons interested in careers in elementary and secondary schools but al 
include the preparation of individuals for all areas of education and hum 
development, covering the life span from pre-school through the adult years 
both the public and private sectors of society 

Thus, a degree in Education and Human Development is not only a preparati 
for teaching in schools but also for careers in a variety of public and priv 
human service and service industry settings. A significant portion of the 
quired courses are in the liberal arts. In addition, the programs provide opp 
tunities for students to develop critical thinking and reasoning, as well as lead 
ship, organizational, and planning skills. Emphasis is placed upon develop 
the human relationship qualities that are essential in fields that require involi 
ment with people in all age ranges and from all walks of life 

The School of Education and Human Development is the administrative 
for four departments: Educational Leadership, Human Services, Human Kine? 
and Leisure Studies, and Teacher Preparation and Special Education. In addit 
to programs of study leading to its degrees, the School offers credit and noncre 
workshops designed specifically to meet the unique needs of metropolitan 
school systems and other clientele in private industry and government. 

Special curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts gradus 
and graduates of other professional schools who are interested in teaching @ 
other human services areas. The School also offers a wide range of courses 
teachers who wish to renew licenses and for provisional teachers who wish 
prepare for teaching certificates. 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Read/ 
Center and the Counseling Laboratory. Field experiences are provided in co0f 
ation with public and private schools, social and health agencies, muse 
institutions in the business community, and community and junior collet 

The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both fullt 
and part-time students 


Education for Careers in Teaching 


Programs of study for teaching careers are based upon the assumption Ú 
every teacher should have a broad general education, mastery of speci 
studies related to the content of instruction, and professional knowledge 
competencies. A 

The relative emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of the total educi 
for teaching varies in accordance with the purposes of each program. For’ 
stance, since elementary school teachers teach all subjects, they require cof 
preparation of greater breadth and less specialization than secondary $ 
teachers. 

It is the view of the School of Education and Human Development dal 
acceptable minimum education for teaching requires four years of full 
study or the equivalent in part-time study. For superior preparation teache® 
urged to plan for five years of full-time study or the equivalent in part-time st 

The student may choose any one of the following plans to achieve sú 
educational preparation for teaching or for other education-related fields: 

1. Upon receiving the bachelor's degree in education, he or she may v 
teaching position and, after acquiring some professional experience, return , 
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Schoo] for graduate study leading to the master’s degree. During the first year of 
teaching, in particular, graduates are encouraged to establish a close contact with 
the Schoo! of Education and Human Development, whose faculty will provide 
Supportive assistance to beginning teacher graduates of the school. This plan 
enables students with bachelor's degrees to begin their teaching careers and to 
use their work experience to enhance graduate study that will follow 

2. The student may choose to pursue full- or part-time graduate study leading 
to the master's degree immediately after receiving the bachelor's degree 

3. A student whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal arts disciplines 
may choose to complete the requirements for certification for teaching by study- 


ing i - : 
see One of the teaching fields in a program tailored to his or her particular 
eeds, 


E E C. 5s 
ducation for Careers in Human Services and Human Development 


Programs of study for human service and human development careers are offered 
In the School of Education and Human Dex elopment. At the undergraduate level, 
lese include programs in human services and in exercise and sport science. At 
utt: degree level, programs include adult education, community coun- 
8, education policy studies, exercise science, human resource development 
captum education, rehabilitation counseling, and tourism administration. Spe- 
develo programs are offered in adult education, counseling, human resource 
ut. and special education. Doctoral programs are offered in human 
Policy development and adult education, educational administration and 
"y Studies, counseling, and human development 


/ i 
t the undergraduate level, programs of study provide a strong liberal arts 
8eneral educ 


Vised field c 
continue 
Clalized s 
Tesearch. 


ation component, specialty studies, professional studies, and super- 

xperiences. Graduates are prepared to enter a specialty career field or 
With graduate studies. Master's degree programs offer advanced spe- 
tudies in a selected field, and doctoral programs provide leadership, 
and advanced professional skills 


fessional Courses for Non-Education Majors (Teacher Certification) 


'ge students in a number of major fields are permitted to use their 
'5 to complete up to 18 credit hours of professional educatien courses 
for tea hing in junior and senior high schools. Students may graduate 
teacher o Semester hours or may choose to complete all courses required for 
Ours, pha ation and graduate with a program in excess ol 120 semester 
ean u gms interested in taking these courses should « ontac t the office of the 

"riage School of Education and Fiumen Development for advising. 

at fichid and sophomore students may take professional education « ourses 
stu ow E field work experiences. Some of these courses make it possible for 

test Th 10 are undecided about their choice of a career to have an opportunity 

aching and some of the many related human service areas 


Many : 
at Ty educ ation courses are open to non-education majors. It is re ommended 
Stude 


informati nts check with the appropriate departmental office for more specific 
The Se E on Courses that are open 
study in earl, of Educ ation and Human Development offers secondary fields of 
aly o aj y childhood education, exercise and sport, human services, sec ond- 
i Ormati, lon (certification), special edu ation, and tourism studies Spe ifi 
e office N is available in the brochure “Secondary Fields of Study” available in 
'? of the dean 


vt WU rms AS 
rtr mpra n jn] one 


oa 
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Study Abroad Programs 


Study abroad programs for the academic year are currently available in Englam 
France, Germany, Japan, China, and Peru. Students who wish to study in cou 
tries not mentioned here should check with the office of the dean. Credits earn@ 
with acceptable grades are transferable toward the appropriate degree at Geol 
Washington University, provided there is no duplication of work done pred 
ously. All programs of study abroad must be approved on the required formsli 
the appropriate faculty and administrative personnel before departure. Inform 
tion may be obtained from the Study Abroad Office, Stuart Hall, Room 10 
Study abroad is available at varying locations during the summer. Informati 
on summer programs abroad is available in the GWU Summer Sessi0f 
Announcement and through the Division of Continuing Education 


REGULATIONS 
See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate pr 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Hum” 
Development (elementary education, elementary education/early childhood% 
ucation, special education, and human services) and Bachelor of S« ience! 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (exercise and sport science) 


Entrance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the programi 
studies contemplated are required 


Requirements for admission to the freshman and/or sophomore years ari 
follows 


1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited sec ond 
school, showing at least 15 units,* which must include four vears of English 
least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be A 
can history; and two years of college-preparatory mathematics 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
lege work a 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests’ 
English composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 9f 
the American College Testing battery 


It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in Decet 
or January of the senior year. Scores on tests taken in the junior vear may 
submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant 
should be made with the ( ;ollege Board Admissions Testing Program, CN6 
Princeton, N.J. 08541-6200, not less than one month before the date of the test 
applying for the tests, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent 0». 
Otfice of Admissions, George Washington Universitv, Washington, D.C. 20% 

are also aci epted The appli” 


American College Testing battery scores ars fro” 
should request that these scores be sent to the ( {fice of Admissions directly 
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the American ( ollege Testing Program, Iowa City, lowa. It is recommended that 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year 
The School of Education and Human Development will consider the adequacy 
of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, 
does not meet all of the formal requirements stated above. The School may 
iow. sc holastic aptitude tests. Students admitted with deficien 
les in : ondary school units will be required to begin removing such deficien- 
cles within the first year, by appropriate courses or examinations 
feo students may be considered for admission with an equivalent 
ibl 7 ee ary ¢ ertificate A student presenting such a ¢ ertificate must also 
time peo em enc o the English language and may be required to enroll in a full- 
degree o a in mta as a Foreign Language before beginning studies in a 
Proficiency Test equirements will be determined on the basis of an English 
580 or din s senpre on campus A candidate who submits a score of 
excused from —_ 1e Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) may be 
will be requir : ing further course work in English as a Foreign Language but 
Silina on ^ take the English Placement Examination on campus 
not meet the iet been out of secondary sc v — years or more or do 
Contacting 2 - requirements may take a special battery of admission tests by 
sion to the Sc] : e of Admissions or may be« onsidered for provisional admis- 
provisionally i. ios Education and Human De elopment. A student admitted 
course work very quired to complete a trial program of 15 semester hours of 
to be taken x 2 a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher. The selection of courses 
advisor. ’ 1e trial program must be made in conference with a faculty 
Dovejamdergraduates admitted directly to the School of Education and Human 
are designated ene academic advisors at the time of admission. Advisors 
Years of savak — e continuity of advising for students throughout their 
a faculty advisor uate study. The program for each student must be approved by 
Since each stu, : 
that oo asa pw - program is defined by individual needs, it is important 
uman —— E : a c concept of their major interest in educ ation and the 
familiar B 0» — case of teacher education students, they should be 
expect to teach Infc rtiri ation requirements of those localities in which they 
“areer Services hates on state licensing requirements is available in the 
enter, located in the Academic Center 


Admissi » 
mission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for 
Credited College 
as follows — 
Students who h 
another re 
and accep 
eve] 


admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
s and universities and from other divisions of this University are 


ave accumulated 15 hours or more of academic credit at 
monat accredited college or university with an acceptable program 
sey gts be admitted to the S« hool of Educ ation and Human 
dents must have ans ` r students with advan ed standing Suc h transfer stu- 
an must meet E vn Ity-point index of 2 30 or better for college course work 
Properly , ertified c uman requirements. Advanced standing may be awarded for 
Provided that sı recen for which the student received a grade of C or better, 
Cegree at GWU ich courses are comparable to the curriculum requirements of the 
60toga..- In the case of course work from a two-year college, no more than 
mester hours of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward the 


ber ie i 
r of semester hours required for the bachelor’s degree 
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Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course m£ 
be used to satisfv a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a D grade mé 
not, however, be counted toward advanced standing. 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in partf 
to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent direcll 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, Geom 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Students may transfer from another division of this University into a degit 
program in the School of Education and Human Development. The student me 
present an accumulated quality-point index of 2.50 or higher at the timet 
transfer must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of Admissio® 

Students applying for transfer from another accredited college or university® 
from another division of this University, who do not meet the formal requift 
ments for admission with advanced standing or whose previous academic M 
cords raise doubts of their ability to complete degree requirements successfull 
may be provisionally admitted to the School of Education and Human Develof 
ment. To be admitted into the School's degree program, a provisionally admit® 
student must complete a prescribed trial program of 15 semester hours of cour 
work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher. 1 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made? 
conference with a faculty advisor in the School of Education and Human Deve 
opment. A conference concerning plans for study as a degree candidat? 
required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial program. U 
successful completion of the trial program, the student who has submitted 
degree-candidate application will be advanced to degree status. 

Nurses filing for admission to the bachelor's program in Human Services 
required to submit a copy of their current state nurse's registration (lic ense]? 
addition to the official transcripts. Nurses may be awarded advanced standing 
work completed in a community or junior college program. They may 
receive advanced standing of up to 45 credit hours for course work ¢ ompleted/ 
part of a three-year nursing diploma program in a teaching hospital Graduates 
associate's degree nursing programs may be awarded advanced standing of up! 
63 credit hours. 


General Scholarship Requirements for Undergraduates 


Regulations regarding academic standing, probation, suspension, withdraw 
classification of students, required placement examinations, and waiving fl 
ductory courses by examination are the same as those for Columbian Col 
they appear on pages 68-69 and 72-73 of this Bulletin 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A stud? 
with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission of the 
enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, excep! 
permission of the dean. 

The following work load regulations apply to both graduate and undergrad 
students. Permission of the dean, in the circumstances outlined below, requil® 
request form that is to be filed in the office of the dean at the time of registrat 

Students employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal progt 
college work 
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Students employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 hours 
Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permission 
of the dean, enroll for 15 or 16 hours 

Students employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 hours 
Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permission 
of the dean, enroll for 12 or 13 hours : 

Students employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. Those 
with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permission of the 
dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours 

Students who in rease their hours of employment after registration or at any 
time during a semester must report immediately to the dean so that their pro- 
Brams may be adjusted if necessary 

Graduate students employed full time may take a maximum of 6 semester 
hours, unless special permission to take more is granted by the dean 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 
English 
l'est SCOres s 
sition 


Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement 
uggest that they will benefit from more intensive training in compo- 
al skills may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary -— 
Brammar, standard usage, and writing skill before placement in either Engl 9 
or 10. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
and wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take a 


Placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, German, Greek, 
Hebrew. Italian, I 


tion, assignment 
Mathematic S 
Prior to registratie 
try; those wishing 
a placement exar 


“atin, Russian, or Spanish. Upon completion of the examina 
is made to the appropriate course 
New students aci epted for registration in Math 30 are require: 
on, to take a placement examination in algebra and LE 
to register in Math 51 are required prior to registration, to take 
amination in algebra 
EARNING eon 
ARNING CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 
l ndergraduate 


} 
students may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 hours by 
Performing satis 


factorily on College-Level Examination Program (t LEP) sonnet 
special departmental examinations provided by the departments of Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences on an individual basis. Passing a waiver examina- 
tion does not entitle the student to anv semester hours of credit in the School of 
iducation and Human Dev elopment. A limited amount of credit may be assigned 
oF selec ted service s hool instruction | 

Students interested in be oming certified to teach who have earned bachelor's 
or graduate degrees in fields other than education may satisfy some certific ation 
requirements b taking the CLEP tests or special departmental examinations. See 
Pages 21-22 for general information on the CLEP tests and for information on 
Special examinations offered by apr 
Requirement, for the 


To x 
de be recommended for a degree, a student must satisfy the admission, resi 
nce, Scholarship, anc 


rec ui 
luired for bachelor degrees is as follows 
ach 


tior elor of Arts in Education and Human Development elementary educ E 
ec : elementary education/early childhood education (double major), specia 
"duc; i 

ation, and human serv ices, 126 semester hours 


Degrees 


The unt rse work 
] CUITK ulum requirements I he amount of cou 
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Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies—exercise @ 
sport science, 120 semester hours. 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorily a minimum 
30 semester hours in the School of Education and Human Development. 


DEAN'S LIST 


To be eligible for the Dean's List a full-time student must obtain a quality-pol 
index of 3.5 on courses completed during the past semester. A part-time studé 
to be eligible, must obtain a quality-point index of 3.5 on the last 12 semest 


hours of course work. Such part-time students must be in residence and must 
continuously enrolled. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see page 46. 

A quality-point index of at least 2.50 is required before permission is granted! 
do student teaching in the senior year. In order to graduate, a student must haf 
quality-point index of at least 2.25. 

Probation—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at 1% 
2.25 is placed on probation. The student remains on probation as long as 
index is below 2.25 or until probation is removed by the Student Commit 

Suspension—A student on probation who fails to raise the index to 2.25 wi 
the time specified may be suspended 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within 10 days, appeal the 
through the dean to the Student Committee. If the case appears to be remedi 
and the student's scholarship seems likely to improve, the Committee @ 
readmit the student on probation. A student denied readmission may again, & 
a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the dean for reà 
sion. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfad™ 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean mav assign supple 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs o% 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition f 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In all bachelor's curricula at least 60 semester hours must consist of cou 
numbered above 100 or the equivalent in transfer credits 


PASS/NO PASS OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 2.50 
better may, with the approval of an advisor and the dean. take one court 
semester and receive a grade of P (Pass) or NP (No Pass), which will be recor?! 
on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the student's quality“ 

index. No student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass cows 
Students must sign up for such an option at registration. Students may cha 
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p Pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registra- 
ic ; 
"n only with the permission of the dean and the course instructor. Courses 
requi i , 
quired in the student's major field may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A | 


tr T" ‘ 
ansfer student may not choose this option until the second semester of enroll 
ment at this University 


INCC )MPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 
Conditions under 


i which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
Crawal) may be 


assigned are described under Regulations 


hanging an Inc omplete—When a grade of I is assigned, the instructor should 
normally set 


bow. à period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final 
examin 


MEE Or à required paper) must be made up. When required work has 
Ben Sec . iad, it is the responsibility of the instructor to change the grade of I as 
: range th i work is not completed, the instructor will decide whether to 

' the grade of I to F or to allow the I grade to remain. The grade of I cannot be 


Chang f - } 
E ged by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent else 
ere, 


ATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATION 


The Nati 
] al T 
: ational Teacher Examination is required for teacher education majors 


y 
Students w 34 
its who take the Examination receive individual reports of test scores and 
E 
y 


may avai "p. 
»4 ail themselves of the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing 
service, 


Bachelor of Arts 


Teacher F S in Education and Human Development 
r Educatio 


3 n Programs 
Teacher educ 
tion and Hur 
early childho 
8eneral educ 
Or more te 
Decess 


ation programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
nan Development (elementary education, elementary education 
od education, and special education) are planned to provide (1) a 
sation « omponent, (2) a strong academic background relevant to one 
aching fields, (3) a mastery of professional knowledge and skills 
ary for the beginning teacher, and (4) dev elopment of attitudes needed for 


SuCCess ; 
CCeSs in tea. hing 


GENE 
ENERAL Ep ICATION 


The general 


teacher e education omponent is an integrated course of study that provides 


“ation students appropriate depth and breadth in the liberal arts and 
lé general education component provides theoretical and practical 
gained from studies in languages, mathematics, sciences, history, 
literature, and the arts 

Ing is the general education curriculum for the Bachelor of Arts in 
and Human Development degree with major fields in elementary 
elementary education/childhood education, and special education 
'ductory general education courses may be waived according to 
xplained elsewhere in this Bulletin, and higher-level courses may 
d in the same field. Students should consult their advisors regarding 
Mester. ou. etituting: ourses. Waiving a course does not allow a reduction in 

e followin “quirements. i ) E 
71-75. Math 8 — are required Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, and 51-52 or 
Mee or vi ^t. 10; 6 credit hours in biological science and 3 in physical 
rsa; 9 credit hours of social science courses; SpHr 11; and (for 
mentary education and special education only) HmKn 122 


howledge 
Philosophy, 
Ye follow 
“Ucation ; 
ts ation, 
*rtain 


Waivi 
Ing ¢ 
8e Band 


8 
Ndents in ele 
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PREPROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Preprofessional studies consist of introductory education and human devel 
ment courses that students take in their freshman and sophomore years. Thé 
studies introduce students to the broad field of education, provide basic kno 
edge about human development, and afford initial field experiences in edW 
tional and human development settings. 

Preprofessional course requirements for elementary education and early c hi 
hood/elementary education are TrEd 50, Educ 171 and 172. Preprofessiof 


course requirements for special education are Educ 171; SpEd 57, 58; % 
TrEd 105. 


SPECIALTY STUDIES 


The specialty studies provide teacher education students with a mastery oft 
structure, skills, concepts, ideas, values, and facts that constitute their field 
specialization. It encompasses both concentrated study and knowledge of? 
methods of inquiry appropriate to the specialty area 

The content of a student's specialty studies depends upon the teaching P% 


tion for which the student is preparing. The student may begin specialty stu 
during the first two years 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by begini 
teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken throughout 
four years of undergraduate study. Lectures and class discussions are clo 
coordinated with field work. The prescribed courses in special methods? 
concerned primarily with methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating le 
experiences dealing with the content of teaching fields. They attempt to brinf 
the student specific suggestions drawn from the accumulated experien@ 
successful teachers. In addition, the courses review the teaching-field cont? 
currently in use in schools. 

Second-semester sophomore students in teacher preparation programs @ 
file an application for permission to « xen te the professional studies CO 
nent in the junior and senior years. Applications may be obtained in the Offic 
the Dean or the Office of Laboratory Experiences. Academic advisors w 
recommend students for the professional studies component. A writing 
is required 

Students with an education major must be approved for student teac nin 
to the eighth semester by their academic advisors. A grade-point average 
is required as well as a valid medical certificate indicating that the student 
taken a T.B. test and is free of tuberculosis 

The teacher education programs and their requirements are as follows 


Elementary Education Program 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See General Education curriculum, aboved 


above 


PREPROFESSIONAL STUDIES (See Preprofessional Studies 


SPECIALTY STUDIES 


The required courses are HmKn 122 and 3 semester hours each of U.S. hi 


ae 


geography, economics, art history, and music history 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
The required courses are Educ 104, 112, 180; TrEd 105, 110, 111, 128, 135 


Special Education Program 


GENERAL EDI JCATION REQUIREMENTS (See General Education curriculum, above.) 
PREPROFESSIONAL STUDIES (See Preprofessional Studies, above.) 


SPECIALTY STUDIES 


Same as the elementary education program above, plus Psyc 101 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


2 required courses are SpEd 102, 189, 170, 103, 190, 101, 199, 160, 168; Educ 
12, 180; TrEd 110, 118, 128. 


Elementary Education/Early Childhood Education Program 


Early childhood education can be selected as a second major in conjunction with 

oy education major. The preprofessional studies, general education, 

Sa studies, and professional courses are the same as those required for 

150 ag educ ation. In addition, students are required to complete TrEd 132, 
, » 153, and 154. 


Ba : 
aiar of Arts in Education and Human Development 
man Services Program 


to m aman Services Program is designed for persons who are employed or wish 
and — e following representative types of human service areas: hospitals 
abuse roh; care agencies, residential centers, « ultural institutions, substance 
rehabilitation programs, correctional institutions, and voluntary agencies. 
experi oS am includes a core of course work in the human services, field work 
Selected vem diverse human services settings, and academic concentration in 
Planned ^^ emic departments of the l niversity Each program is individually 
ground after evaluation of the student's professional and educational back- 
^ and long-range goals 

or e planning to major in human services take the following courses Engl 
Stat 51 E EE 52; Comm 1, 121; one course chosen from Math 9, 10, or 12 or 
hours of da ; BiSc 3-4 or an alternative approved science sequence; 27 ¢ redit 
including apes in the social sciences that have been approved by the advisor, 
Politica] iy course in professional ethics and at least 6 hours of history or 
electives com a and 9 hours of anthropology and/or soc iology; 9 hours of 
uč 171 i: ore program consists of 39 credit hours, including TrEd 50, 105; 
Core program » ders HmSr 176, 182, 195; SLP 152; and 9 additional hours in the 
2 Credit hou selected with approval of the advisor. The concentration consists of 
lon, tohabilitnte is selected from the following fields: early childhood educa- 
Ministratic. ion services, special education, adult education, health services 
elect a min 1, and human resource development In addition, students may 
Sub or in rehabilitation services, consisting of five core courses and a 


Speciality i 
ity in deve sabiliti 'OCacy ychosoci 
isabilities, developmental disabilities, client advocacy, or psychosocial 
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Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Exercise and Sport Science 


Students who plan to major in exercise and sport science take the following 
courses in the first two years of study: Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12; four cours& 
selected from American civilization, anthropology, economics, geography, his 
tory, political science, psychology, or sociology; two courses selec ted from Bist 
3-4, Chem 3-4, Geol 1-2, Math 9-10, or Phys 1-2 or 9-10; HmKn 103, 111-12 
129. 130, 150, 151, 158, and four ExSA or HmKn courses totaling a minimum off 
credits and selected with the approval of the advisor; 3 credit hours of elective 
In the third and fourth years, the following courses are taken: Engl 51-52% 
71-72; Comm 1 or 111 or SpHr 11; ExSA 100; HmKn 134, 138, 139, 140, 152, 158 
161-62, 171, and two additional courses selected with approval of the advistf 
27 credit hours of elective courses approved by the advisor 


GRADUATE STUDY 


The School of Education and Human Development offers graduate progralfé 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Mast 
of Arts in Education and Human Development, Education Specialist, and Doct 
of Education 


Grades 


For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimi 
Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, 
authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Grades A, B, C, and F are counted in ¢ ompi 
ing the quality-point index (see page 46) 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbols I (Incomplete) or the! 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The | indicates that a satisfacttf 
explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's failure to comp 
the required work of the course. An instructor recording a grade of I will norm 
stipulate a date by which work must be completed. The instructor has 
responsibility for changing the grade of I to an appropriate grade upon com 
tion of work or, if work is not completed by the stipulated date, determinlf 
whether the grade of I should be changed to F or allowed to remain in the recat 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfaclif 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supple 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fef 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up su? 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean 

Regulations governing English language tests and courses for all internati 
students who are graduate degree candidates are listed under The Degre® 
Doctor of Education. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 
IN THE FIELD OF MUSEUM EDUCATION 


The School of Education and Human Development offers an intensive int? 
disciplinary program in museum education. The program is designed to prep” 
selected graduates, postgraduates, and professionals for work in art, histo 
science museums; zoos, aquaria, or nature centers; and historical socie 
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sites. Graduates qualify to serve as liaison persons between schools and mu- 
seums and as professionals in museum-related private and public agencies. 


Admission 


To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must (1) havea 
;achelor's degree from an accredited institution; (2) submit three written refer- 
ences attesting to quality of academic record and work experience; and (3) be 
interviewed by the Selec tion Committee or make alternative arrangements spe- 
cified by the Committee. Skills in communic ation, a desire to study and learn 
from museum collections, and an ability to work with people are essential 
Evidence of strong undergraduate, graduate, or professional experience in such 


fields as American studies, anthropology, art history, fine arts, or the biological or 
Physical sciences is desirable. 


Plan of Study 


All degree Candidates take five sequential core courses in three successive 
semesters beginning in June and ending in April of the following year. Each 
student also pursues four elective courses in a chosen museum-related academic 

iscipline. Two carefully supervised field placements provide direct museum 
education experience. In the fall semester, students serve two days a week as 
museum resource consultants to schools or alternative educational sites. In the 
Spring semester, students hold four-day-a-week internships in a museum or 
Museum-related organization. For details, write the Museum Education Pro- 
Sram, George Washington University, 2201 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF EDUCATION 


Elementary Education—The Master of Education in the field of elementary 


Ucation is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in a major other 
an education. The minimum 45-semester-hour program includes course work 
or students who wish to become eligible for certification for teaching at the 
^ *mentary school level; additional course work in content areas may be needed 
© meet specific jurisdictional requirements for certification. 
Secondary Education—The Master of Education in the field of secondary 
e cation is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in a major (or with 
stantial course work) in a field taught in secondary schools. The 36-semester- 
di Program provides eligibility for teacher certification and includes 24 — 
in EM Courses in education theory and pedagogy and 12 hours that may be 
ither education or the subject area intended to be taught. 


ed 


THE DEGR 
AND Tok EE OF 
The degree 


evelo 
sk pme 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
AN DEVELOPMENT 


Programs leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Human 
ills ent are designed to provide students with specialized know ledge and 
Tequired for advanced professional competence in a variety of educational, 
"T evelopment, human service, and service industry careers. Each pro- 

9! study involves a combination of classroom and field-based learning 
lored to a professional specialty and individual student needs. 
e in a wide range of teaching and research approaches that reflect 
ommitment to excellence in professional education. 
ly of master's programs in the School of Education and Human 
9nt reflects its belief that education and human development comprise 


experiences tai 
Udents en 
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the School’s e 

? diversi 
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a multifaceted enterprise reaching persons of all ages in a variety of setting? 
These programs develop professional knowledge, skills, and attitudes that wil 
enable graduates to foster human learning, growth, and development in individ 
uals throughout society. Depending on the program spe ialty, students 8f 
prepared to pursue careers in schools, universities, € ommunity-based and hi 
man service organizations, cultural and leisure institutions, and business ai 
government settings 

Master's programs are available in the fields listed on the following page 


Administration of College Student Development Services 


The focus of this program is on the development of broad based administrat 
and management skills adapted for use in programs and services that fosté 
college student development. The program provides preparation in administf 
tion, counseling, group facilitation, leadership training, and organization 
development 

This 39-semester-hour program includes courses in foundations of colle£ 
student develoment, college students and their communities, group theories dif 
techniques, higher education in the United States, and foundations of counselill 
and human development. The program also includes supervised experience 
practicum, and seminars as deemed appropriate 


Adult Education 


This program is planned for those planning careers as learning spe ialis 
administrators, counselors, and consultants in the field of adult educ ation! 
addition to persons with academic training in education, individuals w ith expe 
tise in many other fields can combine their knowledge in a specific field wil 
graduate training in adult education and thereby begin a career transition in! 
adult education 

The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in adult education, progr 
planning in adult education, adult learning, and current issues in adult learnlf 
programs. The program includes 15 semester hours of elective courses, W 
the student plans in consultation with a faculty advisor. This portion of 
program offers an opportunity to select courses especially suited to indivi 
career interests. 


Counseling 


The master’s programs in counseling are designed to provide three special! 
concentrations and one subspecialty concentration for entry level positions 
professional counseling. Program graduates are prepared to specialize in a SP. 
cific field and to work in a variety of settings in which professional « ounselinf 
offered. All counseling concentrations require the equivalent of two full years! 
study and provide core learning experiences that combine professional yf 
behavioral studies with supervised laboratory, practicum, and internship eX : 
ences. Some programs have specific prerequisites in addition to the ge 
admissions requirements. The programs are accredited by the Council for 
Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational Programs and the Cou 
on Rehabilitation Education. 


\y 
in the foundations of counseling, human behavior and development, mel. 
health problems, testing and appraisal, career development, individu 
group counseling, cross-cultural counseling, and research and statistics: 
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Community Counseling 


This is a 48-semester-hour program. Candidates who complete the program are 
prepared to enter the counseling profession in a variety of human sery ice set- 
tings, including welfare and other social service agencies, penal inetitutiqas 
Court systems, employment centers, allied health agencies, government sery ice 
agencies, community college counseling centers, employee assistance programs, 
and private practice. 


School Counseling 


This 48-semester-hour program provides professional preparation for individ- 
uals to become certified as counselors in public and private schools The pro- 
gram is designed to provide students with the requisite knowledge and skills to 
provide professional counseling, assessment, consultation, and guidance ser- 
vices in a school setting. 


Rehabilitation Counseling 


This 51-semester-hour program prepares rehabilitation counselors to assist per- 
sons who are physically, mentally, emotionally, or socially disabled to assume or 
resume their place in society. The rehabilitation counselor works with the client 
in developing a rehabilitation plan to assist in such areas as independent living, 
job Placement, overcoming substance abuse, and physical, Sox ial, or develop- 
mental disabilities that may prevent the individual from leading a normal life. 


Employee Assistance Counseling 


This Subspecialty can be elected as part of either the community counseling or 
rehabilitation counseling programs. The subspecialty is designed to prepare 
graduates as professional counselors in employee assistance programs in busi- 
Dess, industry, and government settings 


Curriculum and Instruction 


This Program is designed to prepare teachers and other educational personnel pe 
increased responsibilities in the planning, implementation, and evaluation o 
curriculum and instruction. i 

e 33-semester-hour program includes study in curric ulum development, 
research and evaluation of instructional practice, teacher education, work with 
Special Populations, and school policy and management. A program specializa- 
tion may include advanced study in elementary education, a content area of 
secondary education, English as a second language, education of the gifted and 
talented, reading, or special education. A practicum is required 


Education Po 


b. Program in education policy studies is designed for students who wish to 
“velop skills in the technical, political, and managerial aspects of education 
MY analysis. Emphasis is placed on developing both a broad understanding of 
© Political and social environment in which education policy is formulated 
initiati. technical competence to undertake independent analysis x dv 
ve. Internships are offered in a variety of federal, state, and local agencie: 


licy Studies 


ae 36-semester-hour program includes course work in the polic y-making 
A Cess, planning, evaluation, and current social policies influencing education. 
tleast9 h 


Ours of electives must be taken in a field of specialization. The s 
to write a thesis in place of 3 semester hours of course wor 
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Educational Technology Leadership 


This program is designed for persons who are entering or advancing in position 
associated with schools, higher education, alternative educational settings, o 
other human service occupations in which computers and related informati 
delivery technologies are used. The program of studies provides students wi 
opportunities to develop the knowledge, understanding, and skills necessary 
provide leadership in the rapidly changing environment of technology use # 
education. 

The 36-hour program includes required course work in the theory and practid 
of educational technology, including the use of computers and other instrut 
tional technology systems, technological management systems, policy-makinf 
research methods, and leadership. Twelve hours of the program are specializi 
tion electives, which can be chosen, with the advisor's consent, from othé 
departments in the University. Students may elect to complete a thesis fé 
elective credit with the prior consent of the advisor 


Elementary/Secondary Administration 


This program provides the entry-level professional with preparation for certifi@ 
tion in leadership positions, such as principal, assistant principal, and depa 
ment head in elementary and secondary schools. Candidates must have a mið 
mum of two years of successful teaching experience. 

The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in fundamentals of edué 
tional administration, foundations of curriculum development, supervisiont 
instruction, the K-12 principalship, supervision in the elementary and sec 
ary schools, school business management, human relations in educ ational mæ 
agement, and school law. Course requirements are intended to be flexible & 
can be tailored, with the approval of a faculty advisor, to accord with the nee 
and established competencies of individual students. 


Exercise Science 


This program is designed to develop competencies to assess physical fitne® 
prescribe therapeutic activities; conduct exercise programs; evaluate pro 
effectiveness; identify sports injuries, EKG abnormalities, and anxiety fact 
related to fitness; and apply principles of exercise physiology and kinesiology 
physical conditioning and performance. 

The 36-semester-hour program includes courses in motor learning and perf 
mance, advanced concepts in motor development, fitness evaluation and 0% 
cise prescription, sports medicine, principles and concepts of employee heal? 
fitness programs, and exercise, stress, and cardiac rehabilitation. practic! 
opportunities on campus are available in the University’s Runner's Clinic, 
diac Rehabilitation Exercise Program, and the Stress Testing and Exercise M 
scription Program. A variety of off-campus practicum sites are also availabl 


Higher Education 


This program is designed so that a student may select a concentration in admit 
tration, teaching, or curriculum. The program helps to prepare students 
administrative positions in academic affairs, public relations, finance, an 
velopment in colleges and universities. The course of studies offers an intensi 
review of the history, scope, present status, and trends of higher education in 
United States in comparison to selected systems of higher education in ol 
parts of the world. Students gain knowledge and skills related ot the governs 


organization, and administration of colleges and universities. 
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The 39-semester-hour program includes courses on higher education in the 
United States, administration of higher education, and the community/junior 
college. An internship is required 


Human Resource Development 


This program is designed for persons entering or advancing in positions associ- 
ated with training, education, and development activities, in business, industry, 
government, and other large organizations in the public or private sector. The 
Program is interdisciplinary, and students are encouraged to tailor their pro- 
grams to individual career needs and objectives 
The four required courses in the 39-semester-hour program include training 
and education in human resource development, design of training programs, 
Consultant-client relationships, and current issues in adult learning programs. 
Field work in cooperating Washington-area business, industry, government, and 
community organizations may be a part of the learning experience 


Individualized Master's in Education and Human Development 
This pro 


h gram provides the opportunity to develop an individualized curriculum 
t 


at cuts across existing fields, both within the School of Education and Human 
Development and between the School and other schools and departments of the 
University and the Consortium. The program is designed to meet specific, 
identified career and professional objectives of applicants who have unique 
Deeds. The flexible program structure can be tailored to prepare for new and 
emerging fields in education and human development 

Ms program of 36 semester hours is available within or across the four 
departments of the S hool of Education and Human Development. The program 
must contain a 12-semester-hour core curriculum consisting of courses in hu- 
man development, social historical/philosophical foundations in education, and 
Curriculum. The remaining 24 semester hours must correspond directly to the 
Program objectives and bear a direct relationship to each of the areas identified 


above, A minimum of 6 semester hours of fieldwork, or the equivalent, must be a 
Part of the program. 


Individualized Master’s in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


This Program is designed to permit students to pursue a course of studies to meet 


unique professional goals for special areas and fields in human kinetics and 
eisure studies. The program allows students the opportunity for a course of 
9'udies that cuts across program offerings either within the department or across 
partments. A set of program objectives is specified for each individual, based 
on the background and professional goals of the student and related to the overall 
K Jectives of the School. 
1S is 
consultat 
36 if 
practi 


a 36-semester-hour program, with specific course work determined in 
ion by the advisor and student. Total semester hours may be more than 
additional courses are needed to meet the student’s stated objectives. A 
cum and oral comprehensive examination are required 


l " 
Mternational Education 


This 

asso P Bram is designed for persons who are entering or advancing in positions 

in dped with training, education, adult learning, and development activities 
lve s 


vid TSe settings that require international understanding. The program pro- 
es : ! 
me S know ledge of other « ountries and cultures, using the education system as a 

?ans of ; i 
ns of interpreting and translating knowledge across cultures and analysis of 
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the formal and nonformal school systems as thev reflect history, culture, develop 
ment, values, contemporary concerns, and future trends. 

The 33-semester-hour program allows a selection from a variety of subspecial 
ization areas. Four courses are chosen from international education, comparativi 
education, selected topics in international education, international experiences 
and futurism. The 9-semester-hour subspec ialty complements the major area 
study and may be taken in any division of the University. A comprehensiVt 
examination is required. 


Reading Progress Management: Classroom and Clinic 


This program is planned to prepare reading education professionals as specil 
teachers, clinicians, consultants, and supervisors. The program develops compe 
tencies in the foundations of reading instruction, classroom and individU£ 
diagnosis and treatment, and specialized knowledge areas reflecting the st 
dent's career interests. This enables students to meet the professional stand 
for reading specialists as specified by the International Reading Associati0f 
Theory and practice are carefully integrated in classroom courses and in pr& 
ticums that are school-based or in the Reading Center, à multidisciplinary cliff 
cal center located in the School of Education and Human Development. 

The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in foundations of readili 
development, diagnostic teaching of reading (K-6), clinical study of readill 
problems, and assessment of cognitive functioning. Depending on à student! 
career interests, courses are taken in reading in the content areas at the secondaf 
level, cognitive models and instruction, the organization and administration? 
reading programs, or severe learning disabilities in reading 


Special Education 
The four master's programs in special education provide core and speciali 
studies and field experiences designed to prepare highly competent and commit 


ted professionals for a broad range of educational and leadership roles in thefi 
of special education and related services. 


Early Childhood Special Education 


This program is designed to prepare educators with insight and knowledge intl 
areas of the development of young exceptional children, handicapping con? 
tions, identification and assessment procedures, and clinical teaching and ! 
native models of service for developmentally delayed young children. The P% 
gram prepares teachers of developmentally delayed young ¢ hildren (a diff 
service role) and early childhood special education strategists (a consultati 
role). à 

The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in language developmt? 
typical and atypical development, developmental and formal assessment, mul? 
disciplinary theory, professional roles, family intervention skills, behavior m 
agement, and legal policy concerns. A seminar, practicum, and internship? 
required. 


Early Intervention 


This program is designed to prepare professionals to serve the needs of de 
mentally delayed and at-risk infants and toddlers and their families. The co 
of study prepares students to perform direct service, administrative, con yl 

tive, and research roles in health care, human services, and educational settiff 
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Internships in specialization areas include hospital-based programs, infant in- 
tervention settings, developmental assessment clinics, research facilities, day- 
Care centers, and advocacy organizations 

The 39-semester-hour program includes courses in medical and genetic is- 
Sues, infant development and assessment, neurodev elopmental programming, 
technology, family systems intervention, case-management approaches, and 


Interdisciplinary team fun« tioning. A seminar, practicum, and internship are 
required, 


Special Education for Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents 


This program prepares special educators to work as members of multidisciplin- 
ary teams in residential sites, extended day care centers, and schools that serve 
Seriously emotionally disturbed adolescents. Partic ipants develop professional 
skills to assess problems, plan teaching strategies, create a therapeutic milieu, 
tap multiagency resources, counsel students and their families, and build realis- 
tic learning and living expectations. 

1e 39-semester-hour program includes courses in developmental assessment 
of adolescents, psychoeducational characteristics of the seriously emotionally 
disturbed adolescent, specialized curriculum methods and intervention strate- 
Bles, and inte 
quired to parti 
In the Psychi: 


rdisciplinary theory and planning approaches. Students are re- 
cipate in an internship and in course work or clinical experiences 
itry and Behavioral Sciences and Psychology Departments 


Transitional Special Education 


This Program is designed to train those who help youth and adults with special 
heeds to make the transition from school to independent living and employment 
, e program requires at least 39 semester hours of graduate course work and 
field experience, although the total number of hours will vary depending on the 
certification options selected by the student. The following areas of specializa- 
ion are offered: secondary and vocational programming, collaborative voca- 
tional evaluation, correc tions, school-based vocational evaluation, learning dis- 
abilities, and community living and supportive work 


a. 
Upervision and Human Relations 


ne Program is designed primarily to prepare teachers and other educational 
tel for increased responsibility in teaching and for ae - 
ministro positions. The program offerings lead toward certific ation ^ ac - 
cours tative and supervisory positions in most sc hool cT me 
ü = relate to general supervisory principles and responsibilities and are also 
Test to educators in non-school educational and human service agencies. 
lum de -semester-hour program includes ( ourses in the mentions 9 urric . 
instruet, pment, human relations in edu — wen, spen boa arre 
ate elective and supervision in the elementary pr s€ sid. is v ae oh 
ents to | Courses, selected with the approval of a fac ny anvisar, is 
> Increase knowledge and skills in teaching content areas and in other 
Manistic and behavioral disciplines related to education and supervision 


Siona] am is designed to prepare persons to enter and advance in a profes- 
tene Career in travel and tourism. An internationally oriented program, it is 
Once en m, it is 
“med with the professional and research aspects of travel and tourism. The 
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program enables the student to develop competencies needed for a career in tl 
travel and tourism field, with possible specialization in marketing and salí 
management administration; data processing and quantitative skills; commu 
cations and public relations; public policy and administration; historic, cultul® 
and national resource development; and travel industry operations 

At least 36 semester hours are required, including a thesis and a compreh@ 
sive examination. In addition to 12 semester hours from one or two touris 
component concentrations, the required courses cover tourism developme? 
planning for tourism, and economic, social, ¢ ultural, and ecological aspects} 
tourism. A 39-semester-hour nonthesis program is available; the comprehensi 
examination may be waived 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
The School of Education and Human Development seeks applicants with strof 
academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do graduate-level wor 
Admission decisions are based on an evaluation of all material submitted! 
support of the application. The School requires official transcripts of all previó 
undergraduate and graduate course work and acceptable test scores on either 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test 
An interview in the office of the dean is required for applicants who live in? 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area; a letter of reference is required of all 
applicants. , 
In addition to these basic requirements, individual programs may requ’ 
personal interviews, relevant professional experience, and other supp? 
documentation before a final decision on admission is made. Upon receipt oi 
application to the individual School program, information on specific red 
ments will be sent to the applicant. The personal interview, professional ex 
ence, and supporting references provide important qualitative evidence 
cerning an applicant's academic potential and professional ba kground. 
The admission review is based upon a comparison of qualifications among 
those who apply, weighing both the School's general admissions « riteri@ 
program-specific criteria 
Positive decisions are made quickly for applicants who present uniform 
strong application credentials in all areas. In some Cases, unusually $ 
factors will offset comparatively weak factors and result in an offer of admis 
to provisional status in the School. For a student to be admitted to full ¢ andidé 
from provisional status, he or she must earn grades of B or better in a minim 
9 semester hours of course work 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accredi 
insitutions, but a minimum of 24 semester hours must be completed at 
University as a master’s candidate D 
A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed oe 
University in excess of the requirements for the bachelor's degree may f 
ited toward the master's degree if the work fits in with the student's pls 
specialization pe 
Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years 
application for admission or readmission to master’s candidacy 
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The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Ee vr redit Several pro- 
Jevelopment requires a minimum of 33 hours l DL. w^ may, at the student's 
tams have additional credit hour requirements i :redit W hether or not a 
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10Urs, not inc luding the thesis, must be from courses 
;ducation and Human Development rith an admission advisor in the 

ograms are planned initially in conference wit T b uently with a desig- 

: i M "ve nt and subseque ' 
school of Education and Human Deve ee al i tion. Programs are based on a 
lated advisor in the candidate's area of specia sedi teaching in public schools 
"andidate's interests and background; those related to tea 
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ire designed around « ertification requirements of the state an« 
e candidate plans to teach 


th ears 
sted within six y 
All degree requirements must be completed wit 


RESIDENCE 
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ste satisfactorily 24 
\ candidate for the master’s degree is required to complete 

emester hours in residence 
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he grade of C 
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IPproved in wri 
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»si ibject must be 

lect a thesis option. The choice of the the = "dt ai "meh 
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ting by the student’s advisor and filed in the d - es of detailed 
School's standards for the thesis and printed copie: 


> thesis are available in the 
“ulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are 
tice of the dean. 


ayment of tuition for 
Period of registration, 
Inder whom the 


lidate. during the 
the thesis course entitles the candidate, uta x 
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thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, ac € - 
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r à repeated course 
MASTep sc .. | 
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NEN programs requiring 33 semester hours may, with 
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nic advisor, elect to take an additional — n i 3. 
a comprehensive examination. ( — the commissis 
nts exceed 36 semester hours may C - a un to take 
ith approval of the ac ademic advisor. ( oe and must file a 
Written wo ation must be registered in the "wen de itid uid Human Develop- 
Ment napp ication in the office of the School of Educat 


. i omprehensive 
Do later than 30 days prior to the date of the examination. Ci I 
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d of students in Administration of College Studem 
Administration, Supervision 
] Leisure Studies an 


examinations are require 
Development Services, Elementary/Secondary 
Human Relations, and all programs in Human Kinetics anc 
in Teacher Preparation and Special Education 


WORK IN OTHER ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS 


For teachers interested in developing or strengthening their academic compe 
tence, the master's program in Curriculum and Instruction encourages 12 to 1 
semester hours of work in departments other than education. The program ® 
designed to meet the need of in-service teachers for additional work in à « onte?! 
area to qualify for advanced certification or to improve classroom skills and mf 
also be helpful to previously trained teachers planning to re-enter the professio 
The major emphasis is upon strengthening both academic and profession 


competencies. 


SECOND MASTER'S DEGREE 
in the School of Education and Hum 


Persons seeking a second master's degree 
and! 


Development must complete all core and spec ialization requirements 
minimum residency requirement of 24 semester hours 


THE DEGREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


The program of advanc ed study leading to the degree of Education Specialisti 
for students with master’s degrees in education who seek further professi 
preparation for specific objectives. 

The program is under the supervision of the Advanc ed Graduate Faculty and! 
available in the fields of administration, adult education, counseling, € urricu" 
and instruction, higher education, human resource development, and $ 


education 


Admissions Requirements 


The following are required for entrance to an Education Specialist progres 


Master of Arts in Education and Human Development or its equivalent, two 
of pertinent experience in an education or human development field, a 
graduate scholastic average of at least 3.3 and an acceptable score on eithef 
Graduate Record Examination or Miller Analogies Test. Two letters of recom 
dation, one from a professional supervisor and one from the most rec ent grad 
facultv advisor, are required, along with a statement of professional goals. By 
applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a fat ulty advisor 


major field 


Scholarship 
f 
rcialist are the m) 


Scholarship requirements for the degree ol Education Spe 
velopme® 


those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human De 


above) 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 


Individual programs are developed, through a plan of study worked out 
faculty advisor, to fit the candidate’s skills, interests, and career goals. 

mum of 30 semester hours beyond the requirements of the degree of ssh 
Arts in Education and Human Development is required. At least 21 hours 
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cedures and standards, and guide the applicant through the admission process 
In addition, all applicants must have an interview with faculty members in thí 
major field. Students receiving favorable recommendations from the major fie 
faculty are admitted to precandidacy for the degree. 

International Students—Students whose native language is not English ani 
who have not earned a bachelor's or master's degree from a regionally accredit 
college or university in the United States are required to take the Test of Engli 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 is required fo 
consideration for admission. 

Admitted students whose TOEFL scores range between 550 and 600 will b 
required to take the University's English as a Foreign Language placement tes 
prior to their first registration. Depending on the results of this test and sw 
sequent class performance, the student's first-year academic program may © 
restricted in the number and type of courses that can be taken. Students assign@ 
English as a Foreign Language (EFL) courses should anticipate additional rela 
tuition expenses as well as a possible extended period of time required 
complete their degree program. 

For those students required to take EFL courses, the School's minimi 
English language proficiency requirement is considered to be satisfied either? 
(a) successful completion of EFL 50 (English Composition/Research Methods 
International Students) with a minimum grade of B; or (b) an evaluation by 
Director of English for International Students indicating that the student 
achieved comparable proficiency status. 


PRECANDIDACY 


In the precandidacy period a minimum of nine semester hours of course work! 
the program, including requirements specified by the Advanced Graduate Fe 
ulty, must be completed. Full-time students must complete this work within® 
first 18 semester hours; part-time students must complete it within three se 
ters of admission to precandidacy. Application for full candidacy will then 
decided on the basis of the quality of scholarship in the precandidacy periods! 
recommendations of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the pro 
and a qualifying examination. 


Plan of Study 


In general, from two to three years of full-time study beyond the master's deg” 
in education, or the equivalent in part-time study, are required. Programs # 
individually planned. 

Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of studies prep? 
tory to taking major and supporting field comprehensive examinations s 
required research tool studies. The second consists of the doctoral dissertal™ 
and the final oral examination. 

Upon admission to doctoral candidacy, the student is assigned to a prog” 
planning committee of three faculty members, one of whom must be ir 
outside the major field of study. Students who have completed the compreld 
sive examinations must register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of Diss 
tion Research per semester until 12 hours have been completed and a minit? 
of 3 semester hours per semester thereafter, to a total of 24 semester hours i 
the satisfactory completion of the final oral examination. 
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COMPREHENSIV E EXAMINATIONS 
Afte 


the student must pass a three-hour qualifying examination, the € ontent of which 
includes questions from both the major field of study and foundations of educa- 
tion. Supporting field examinations are three-hour written examinations; if 
required, they are taken before the integrative comprehensive examination. All 
Course work, including the research tool requirement, must be successfully 
completed prior to taking the integrative comprehensive examination (the only 
exception is the Pre-Dissertation Seminar). The integrative comprehensive ex- 
amination is a written 12 hour examination, six hours on each of two successive 
days. The candidate begins the second part of the program after the satisfactory 
completion of all examinations and the required research tool field 


r successful completion of a minimum of 9 semester hours of course work, 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform original scholarly 
research and to interpret and present its results. 

At the beginning of the dissertation phase, the dean appoints a dissertation 
Committee, consisting of a « hairperson (usually a major field advisor) and two 
additional faculty members. The candidate is required to submit a proposal for 
the dissertation to this committee, which determines its acceptability. The 
dissertation is completed under the guidance of the chairperson, with the advice 
of the other members of the dissertation committee 

No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must submit to 
the dean three complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an abstract 
and biographic al sketch for inclusion in the announcement of the examination 
and for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed 
regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation, preparation 
of the abstract, and sery ices offered by University Microfilms, Inc., are available 
In the Office of the dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, 


pelore receiving the degree, to pay fees that are applied toward the expense of 
poing library copies of the dissertation, printing the Announcement of the 
ee Examination, and the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, 
n 


e r 
» and to Sign a microfilm agreement. 


EN" 
HE FINAL EXAMINATION 
When the 
Other com 
Oral exam 


dissertation has approval of the dissertation chairman and at least one 
mittee member, the candidate is recommended to the dean for the final 
ination, which must be passed at least 30 days before the degree is to 2 
thn "rs - The examination is open to the public and is condi ted by ' ia 
e faculty, appointed by the dean, supplemented by at least two eade rs 

le candidate’s field of study from outside the University. Candidates who 
ass the oral examination are recommended for the degree by the 
' School of Education and Human Development. Three final edited 
> dissertation must be submitted to the office of the dean within one 
" 9f the final oral examination and no later than one month before the 
Bree is to be conferred. 


ntinuous Study and Residence 


St ; TS 
edents must be continuously enrolled in the School of Education and Human 
ab elopment. unless the dean or the Advanced Graduate Faculty grants a leave of 
Sence, Fai : 


ailure to register each semester of the academic year may result in 
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lapse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever new cond 
tions and regulations have been established by the Advanced Graduate Facull! 

All required examinations must be completed within five years of the date! 
admission, and the entire program must be completed within eight years, regalt 
less of full-time or part-time study. All candidates must satisfy one of thie 
options for intensive study. Information concerning these plans will be provide 
by the assistant dean upon request by the candidate. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


Teacher Certification Curricula 


The School of Education and Human Development provides individual 
planned programs for liberal arts graduates with appropriate degrees from ? 
credited institutions who wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking certi 
tion, but not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll ina certification progra 
they meet the admission, scholarship, and personality requirements of d 
candidates. The School also provides a wide range of courses of interest 
teachers who wish to renew licenses. 


Reading Center (See page 53) 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 


The School of Education and Human Development offers off-campus progr” 
leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Human Development in the fiel 
of adult education, curriculum and instruction, higher education, human 
source development, early childhood special education, transitional sp% 
education, and supervision and human relations; and the Education Special” 
the fields of administration and higher education. The programs are à 
tered through the Division of Continuing Education 


+ 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Acting Dean B. Burdetsky 
Acting Associate Dean M.M. Harmon 
Assistant Deans M.S. Katzman, P.B. Malone III 


FACULTY 1988-89 


Professors W.C. Adams, F. Amling, H.G. Askari, T.M Barnhill, W.H. Beckett 
Birnbaum, B. Burdetsky, J.H. Carson, B.L. Catron, S.R Chitwood, K.J. Date 
Davis, S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, A. El-Ansary, R.W. Eldridge, M.H Fireston 
Forman, J.D. Frame, S.S. Fuller, D.E. Gale, M.G. Gallagher, F Ghadar, S.G 
P.D. Grub, W.E. Halal, A.E. Hammad (Visiting), M M. Harmon, J. Hang 
Hilmy, G. Honadle (Visiting), F.C. Kurtz, G.P. Lauter, J Lobuts, Jr., N.M: 

A.J. Mastro, D.C. McGrath, Jr., K.E. Newcomer, J.E Ott, C.M. Paik, ys 
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L.G. Pawlson, P.N. Reeves, R.K. Riegelman, W.E. Seale (Distinguished Visit- 
ing), F.W. Segel, M.J. Shaffer, S.N. Sherman, R.G. Shouldice, W. Sommers 
(Emeritus), R. McK.F. Southby, S.J. Tolchin, S.J. Trachtenberg, S. Umpleby, P.B. 
Vaill, L.S. Vansina (Visiting), C. W. Washington, E.K. Winslow qe 
Associate Professors J.M. Cary, N.G. Cohen, J.W. Cook (Visiting), J.P. Coyne, G.E. 
Crum, R.G. Donnelly, S.R. Eastaugh, L. Graff, W. Greenberg, W.W. Hardgrave, 
R.L. Holland, D.L. Infeld, J.F. Kasle, M.S. Katzman, J.E. Kee, D.J. Lenn, J. 
Liebowitz, M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, R.W. Longstreth, L.M. Maddox, P.B. Malone 
lil, T.E. McCue, C.J. McSwain, T.J. Nagy, J.H. Perry, P.S. Peyser, F. Robles, J.M. 
Sachlis, D.R. Sheldon, D. Smith Cook, J.B. Thurman, W.G. Wells, Jr., W.J. 
Wenker, P.W. Wirtz, D.L. Zalkind pe 
Assistant Professors J.H. Beales III, S.N. Cory, E.J. Englander, S.G Goldberg 
(Visiting), S.S. Hassan, B.C. Horn, G.M. Jabbour (Visiting), S.B. Jenkins, D.R. 
Kane, Z. Karake (Visiting), M.S. Klock, J.H. Lin (Visiting), L.C. Moersen, C.C. 
Shepherd, jr., L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith, R. Soyer, P.R. Witmer (Visiting) 


Committees * 
DEAN'S COUNCIL 


J.M. Cary, E.J. Englander, J.F. Kasle (Chair), D.C. McGrath, L.C. Moersen, 
RG. Shouldice 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS 


B.L. Catron, K.J. Darr, S.S. Fuller, L. Graff, M.M. Harmon (Chair), J.H. Perry, 
W. Segel 


COMMITTEE ON DOX STORAL STUDIES 


DE. Gale, W.W. Hardgrave, D.L. Infeld, C.J. McSwain, C.M. Paik, F. Robles, 
P.B. Vaill (Chair) 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


S. Greene, M.M Harmon, Z. Karake, D.C. Kennedy, P.B. Malone (Chair), 
"^ Mallon-Harris, P.N. Reeves, D. Smith Cook, K.E. Smith, M. Vann 


Q ate 
“OMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 


E Katzman (Chair), S.N. Cory, D. Driver, D.C. Kennedy, J. Liebowitz, 


: Mallon-Harris. C.C. Shepherd, G.W.G. Stoner, M. Vann 


INTRODUCTION 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Government and 
aet Administration has been responsible for over half a parc os 

o Esa development of individuals assuming membership and lea ers ip 

+“ Society, The School comprises six departments—Ac« ountanc y, Business i 

| A ministration, Health Services Administration, Management Sc ience, Public f 
| ‘istration, and Urban and Regional Planning. The use of a multidisciplin- | 
j " e proach in educational programming helps prepare both the generalist and 
j talist for professional careers in today’s complex, organizational society. 


Pa RN 


The 3 
Dean and Associate Dean of the School are ex officio members of all committees 
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Purposes 


The School of Government and Business Administration is dedit ated to acai 
demic excellence through the study, teaching, and research of management and 
policy in the public and private sectors, both within the United States and 
internationally 

Over a span of half a century, the School of Government and Business Admit 
istration has developed a learning community in which mature individuals caf 
prepare themselves to assume membership and leadership roles in society. Th 
School practices a multidisciplinary approach with flexibility in educ ationd 
programming in the belief that such is essential to dealing w ith the complexiti& 
of today’s organizational society. The School offers preparation of both tht 
generalist and the specialist for professional careers and seeks to improve the 
quality-and character of the individual as citizen, professional, and scholar 
well 

More specifically, the purposes of the School are 

1. To prepare its graduates for positions in the management ol comple 
organizations 

2. To provide a broad and fundamental education as preparation for position 
carrying management and leadership responsibilities 

3. To provide specialized educational opportunities as preparation for caret 
positions in professional disciplines or functional areas 

4. To explore in all their forms, through education and research the « onte 
interactions, and interdependencies of disciplines and institutions in the publi 
and private sectors, both nationally and internationally 

5. To make available the School's resources to business, health, governmell 
community, and other organizations in both the metropolitan area and the larg? 
community 

6. To foster understanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in W 
world community through research, education, and scholarly exchange wil 
governments, institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution of int 
national trade and investment problems and in the management ol hum 
settlements 


Academic Status 


The School of Government and Business Administration has maintained i 
membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Adm 
istration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for publ 
Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the A merio” 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and the undergraduate and mast 
programs in business administration are accredited by the Assembly. The pe 
gram in health services administration is accredited by the Acc rediting Com 

sion on Education for Health Services Administration. The Master of Urban 
Regional Planning degree program is recognized by the American plannif 
Association. The Master of Association Management degree program is rect 
nized by the American Society of Association Executives The School P 
member of the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Adminis 


tion, and its Master of Public Administration degree program is accredite 
NASPAA Commission on Peer Review and Accreditation 


Fellowships 


The School of Government and Business Administration has several ust 
graduate and graduate fellowships available to its students, int luding t 
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yamehr Research Fellow ships in International Business, the Business Adminis- 
tration Departmental Fellowships, the Government Intern Scholarship Program, 
Health Services Administration Fellowships, Ernst and Whinney Grants to Doc- 
toral Candidates in Accounting, the National Association of Pure hasing Manage- 
ment Fellowship, the Wolcott Foundation S« holarships, the Minority Students 
Fellowships, the Hyundai Foundation S« holarships, the Public Administration 
Faculty Alumni Sx holarships, Government Career Development Scholarships, 


and the George Washington University Fellowship for Ph.D. Studies in Govern 
ment and Business. 


REGULATIONS 


See Admissions: Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations. 


Attendance 


A student may not 

eld responsible 
absences must be 
the student to ma 


attend classes until registration is completed. The student is 
for all of the work of the courses in which registered, and all 
excused by the instructor in charge before provision is made for 
ke up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may 


not ¢ VM 

hot attend classes at GWU during the period of suspension 

Withdrawal 

Wi : : 

pea drawal from a course or from the 1 niversity without academic penalty is 

permitted during the first five weeks after registration for the fall or spring 

ter. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusual circum- 

tub and requires certification by the instructors of courses for which the 

ae ts registered that the student is doing passing work (see Withdrawal, 
er Regulations). 

Adding Courses 

C 


JOUTSec n. 
TSes mày not be added after the first two weeks of classes in anv semester 


A Junior, se 


intereer | nior, or graduate student of demonstrated capacity, with a special 
St in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study 


T of Correct English 
e" o —- Whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
tary eae by the instructor to the dean 1 he dean may assign supplemen- 
tudent a aout academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
| mm © Work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
c. 1. Branting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 


defici 
“UCig : 
n English to the satisfaction of the dean 


nc yi 


tudent 
5 from Other Schools Within the University 


Bree 
C i T1 
than andidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 


of Busin Surs of credit in. ourses from the Bachelor of Accountancy or Bachelor 
“DOSS / i : 
55 Administration degree programs or 12 hours of credit from the 
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Master of Accountancy, Master of Taxation, or Master of Business Administ® 
tion degree programs. Typic ally, a maximum of 6 hours of credit is permitted W 
courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy program, unless an advisor rex om 
mends an additional 3 credit hours 


Common Body of Knowledge 


Programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy Bachelor ot Bust 
ness Administration, Master of Accountancy, Master of Taxation and Master 
Business Administration include the equiv alent of at least one year of work in the 
following areas 

1. Abackground of the concepts, processes and institutions in the productit 
and marketing of goods and services and the financing of the business enterpris 
or other forms of organization 

2. A background of the economic and legal environment as it pertains to prof! 
and nonprofit organizations, along with ethical considerations and social alf 
political influences as they affect such organizations 

3. A basic understanding of the concepts and applications of acc ountinf 
quantitative methods, and information systems 

4. Astudy of organization theory and behavior and interpersonal ommuni@ 
tions 
5. A study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertaintys if 
cluding integrating analy sis and policy determination at the overall managem@e 
level 


THE BACHELOR S DEGREES » 


The School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Ac ountal 
and Bachelor of Business Administration with fields of instruction in busi 
economics and public policy; finance; information processing, internati 
business; logistics, operations, and materials management marketing and 
sonnel management 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate fot the program! 
studies contemplated are required 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class include 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. set ondary s¢ hool, sht 
ing at least 15 units,* which must include four years o! English; at least two y 
of one foreign language; two years of science preferably with laboratory 1 
tion: two vears of social studies, one of which must be American history; ale 
vear of college-preparatory mathematics beyond introductory algebra. < 

International students may be considered for admission with an equi 
foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. se ondary «í ertific? y 
its foreign equivalent must also show competence 1n the English language 
scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the TOEFL or 600 on the se 
taking. International students may be required to take an English profic! jg 
examination and may be required to enroll in à full-time program 1n g 
before beginning studies in a degree program 


| the "T 


* A unit re 
room work. 


less than 1 


sents a vear's study in a secondary 


0 sixtv-minute periods, or the equivalent 
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2. Standardized test scores submitted on ( ollege Board Achievement Tests in 
English composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or on 
the American College Testing battery. Although no minimum scores are pre- 
scribed, test results are an important factor in determining admission eligibility. 
Students with SAT verbal scores below 500 and SAT math scores below 550, or 
with ACT composite scores below 25, must show superior performance in their 
secondary school programs for favorable consideration for admission. 

Criteria for admission include a strong high school record and a satisfactory 
performance on the College Board examinations. It is recommended that the 
examinations be taken in December or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior 
Year may be submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the 
applicant and should be made with the College Board Admissions Testing 

gram, CN 6200, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6200, not less than one month before 
the date of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the 
Scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052 
merican College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
t ry yau request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions direc tly from 
an College Testing Program, P.O. Box 168, lowa City, Iowa 52243. It is 

mended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 


sho 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for 

Credited colleges 

as follows. 
Any new] 


admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
and universities and from other divisions of this University, are 


pass this examination will be required to complete successfully 
English composition course or courses, and the assignment of 
eviously completed courses at another institution will be held 
tion of this requirement 
have accumulated fewer than 30 semester hours of transferable, 
emic credit must have a minimum 2.5 cumulative grade index and 
Semester hc n admission standards. Students who have acc umulated 30 or more 
z urs of transferable credit must have a cumulative grade index higher 
‘anced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses taken 


N no case 


Cour f 
leges Be work completed at regionally accredited community or junior col- 


e courses), comparable to this School's courses numbered 
^ an accredited community or junior college with an earned 
Waiver e^ OT better, may be accepted to waive certain required courses. The 
Credit à required course does not entitle the student to any semester hours of 
ĉam the does not reduce the total number of credits that must be completed to 
Although 

lise Ugh a grade of D is not ac eptable for transfer of credit, the course may be 
Stade ma Alve a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 

Y not, however, be « ounted toward the total number of semester hours 
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required for the degree. Anv course completed with a grade of D or better may ff 
be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exception to this rule? 
the freshman English composition requirement, Math 31 or 51 (or their equi 
lents), and all accountancy courses. Any student earning a D in such courses® 
another institution may be required to repeat the courses at this University 

The School reserves the right to refuse « redit for transfer in whole or in parl? 
to allow credit provisionally. No more than 3 « redit hours per course will 
accepted as transfer credit. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent direct! 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office ol Admissions, Rice 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 

A student wishing to transfer into the S« hool from another division of W 
University must submit a formal application of transfer to the ( fice of Ad 
sions in Rice Hall. 

Courses taken in another degree-granting division of this University may! 
applied toward a degree in this School, provided they are comparable t9 
curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 semester hours of $ 
credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. However, inf 
case will credit for more than 15 semester hours of undergraduate course 
taken at this University in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting deg 
requirements in this School 


Readmission 


A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent without auth 
zation from the University for one semester or more must make formal app 
tion for readmission. If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules 
regulations in force at the time of return. If the student has attended one OF 
regionally accredited colleges or universities during absence from the Uni 
sity, complete official transcripts must be sent to the ( YXffice of Admissions 


each institution attended. 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who* 
registered as a degree candidate at the time of last registration at the Unive 
and has not since registered at another college or university 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more thee 
semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is 
probation, may not take more than nine semester hours 

A full-time student whose overall quality-point index is 3.50 or higher? 
take up to 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a W 
whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time uri 
semester must report immediately to the dean so that the program 
adjusted if necessary 

Exceptions to these rules require the approval of the dean pe 

An undergraduate student on probation may take no more than 12 se 
hours of course work 
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Scholarship Requirements 


A student mist have the follow ing to graduate: (1) an overall quality-point index 
of at least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index of at least 2.00 in all required 100- 
level B.B.A. or B.Acct. courses and field-of-instruction-related courses. All 
Courses taken at George Washington University that are acceptable for credit 
toward the bachelor's degrees are to be included in the overall quality-point 
index calculation. Elective courses in or out of the School of Government and 
Business Administration cannot be used as substitutes for required courses in 
the calc ulation of the field quality-point index 


DEAN'S HON IR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 


placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester Appearance on the list is 
limited to 


(provided 
registere 
Semeste 


) 


(1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours 
that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time students 
d for a minimum of 12 semester hours over a period of two consecutive 
ts, which may include a summer term 


INC( MPLETE/AI JTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
“rawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations 

‘he grade of | must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor and the 
Student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fall or 
Spring semester immediately follow ing the semester or summer session in w hic h 
the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within this period 
automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circum 
stances, an instruc tor and a student may jointly petition the dean for additional 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should be 
Submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be changed by re- 
'egistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 
© Brade of Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) is assigned when students are 


Sub, a course they have not attended and in which they have done no 

a stantia] graded work: The grade of Z is not calculated in the overall and major 
NEL T" 

Mality-point indexes 

PRC BATIK N 

^ I I 

2 jo dent Whose quality point index (either overall or in the major) falls below 

Prok after completing a minimum of 12 semester hours of study will be placed on 

Jatior : 


1. This probation extends over the period in which the student attempts 
another 17 


) » ~ Semester hours of work, which may include remedial studies as 
Prescribed. 


SUSPEN N 
t udent Whose quality-point index (either overall or in the major) is 1.50 or 
aester or remains below 2.00 at the end of the probationary 
"€ suspended. A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply 
ion after the end of the fall or spring semester following the date of 
n. To be considered for readmission, the student must submit evidence 
Tene edia] activity performed during the suspension period and evidence of 
Signed Potential ability to do college-level work. No advanced standing will be 
~ 9r academic work « ompleted while the student is suspended, but the 


; N in üny se 
fd will be sus 
for teadmi 
Sus iss 


Spens; 
of b Sion, 
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student may petition the Dean for consideration of advanced standing al 
completing a minimum of 12 semester hours of course work here and achievill 
cumulative and field index of at least 2.00. 

A student readmitted after suspension is on probation and must maintall 
current quality-point index of at least 2.50 for each 12 semester hours of We 
undertaken until the cumulative and field index are at least 2.00. In no case 
the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 semester hours of study 
student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted 


PASS/NO PASS OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 2.58 
better may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one coun 
semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be re ord i 
the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the quality-point inde 
student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses. A st 

must sign up for such an option at registration. Under no circumstances mi 
student change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, aftet? 
last date to add a course (except in the case of a prerequisite to Math 51) Requ" 
courses may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may! 
choose this option until the second semester of enrollment in the Univel* 


GRADE OF I 


Should an undergraduate student earn a grade of F in a required course 
course must be repeated for a passing grade at George Washington | Iniversit 
grade of F earned in a required or elective course remains a part of the stu 
record and is calculated into the quality-point index 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 semester hous 
required B.B.A. or B.Accy. courses, must be completed while registered l 
School of Government and Business Administration. This requirement ap? 
to students transferring within the University as well as to students transi? 
from other institutions. Unless special permission is granted by the 
pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be « ompl 
the School of Government and Business Administration 


Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cal 
applied toward a degree in this School 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours or * 
curricular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following Mg 
College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for ge 
formation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, Com 
Law, and Data Processing are limited to 3 credits each of advan« ed st / 

CLEP tests in college algebra/trigonometry, English composition, and 
vanced courses in accounting and business administration are not aco Ü 
advanced standing. Matriculated students who wish to receive « redi ig 
General and Subject Examinations must receive prior approval, through 
of their advisor and the dean 
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Advanced Plat ement Tests and Achievement Tests—See Admissions 
Examinations for Waiving Currie ulum Requirements—The School of Govern 
ment and Business Administr 


ation does not administer waiver examinations 
However, ¢ ertain 


arts and sciences courses may be waived, and in some instances 
credit may be assigned, by satstactorily passing a special departmental examina- 
tion approved by the department or designated advisor Requests to take the 
examination should be made to the designated advisor and the required fee paid 


at the( fice of the ( ;ashier before the date set for the examination. See page 73 for 
more information 


Cooperative Education Program 

The Sc hool of ( ;overnment and Business Administration has entered into several 
Cooperative Edu ation agreements with U.S. government agencies in the Wash 
ington, D.C., area Students who are selected t 
generally work in pai 
Semester, Since these 
Program length is for « 
Integrated with the 


o participate in these programs 
1 employment for one semester and attend school the next 
programs are currently designed for juniors and seniors. 
ne- and two-year periods. The areas of work are closely 


student's field of instruction (e.g marketing, finance, etc 
Interested students should contact the Director of the School's Office of Experi- 
Pre Learning and Internships or the Chairman of the Department of Business 
r dministration for specific guidance and details 


Study Abroad Programs 


dy abroad programs for the academic year are currently available in England 

tries o ^ rmany, Japan, China, and Peru. Students who w ish to study in coun- 

With ed here should check with the office of the dean. Credits earned 
; "hs ptable grades 


are transferable toward the appropriate degree at George 
rsity, provided there is no dupli ation of work done previ- 
MC programs of study abroad must be approved on the required forms by 
ion a ey faculty and administrative personnel before departure Informa 
Study abr d from the Study Abroad Office, Stuart Hall, Room 102 
on Summer ». Is available at varying k cations during the summer. Information 
Nouncement, fo abroad is available in the GWU Summer Sessions An 
and through the Division of ( ontinuing Education 


"ashington Unive 
ously, 


SHE BACHELOR OF ACCOUNTANCY 
pal objective of the Bac helor of Accountancy degree is preparation for 
Specializat career in accounting. Although professional preparation requires 
he acquisition of accounting knowledge in the junior and 
ainment of the objectives requires a general education in English, 
ial sciences, mathematics, and sciences in the first two years of 
study. In addition, a common body of knowledge in business 
is necessary during the junior and senior years, with special 
lective is. the needs of the student in the accounting program. An additional 
TOgram that x Preparation of students for a fifth-year or Master of Acc ountancy 
Siona] accou ts intended to meet the academic needs of students seeking profes- 
Mand hin, oting careers in the public or private sector, which currently de- 
One hundra evel academic achievement ; 
be ta nin ted twenty semester hours are required for graduation. Courses must 
Sopho or accordan« e with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, 
NOt be teed nior, senior) and the course prerequisites. Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 may 
for credit toward the Bachelor of Accountancy 


Ihistratio 
r 
reference t a 
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Curriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program“ 


Seme% 
FRESHMAN YEAR Howe 
Economics: Econ 1-2 
English: Engl 9 or 10, 11 i 
Mathematics: Math 31-32 or 51-52.... . : > . 
Science:  BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; or Phys 9-10 z , 
Social Sciences: PSc 2; Soc 1 . = 
Ms 3 
Total 
SOPHOMORE YEAR iier —— 
Accountancy:  Accy 51-52......... 
Economics: Econ 121 wh bh is ww : i 
Social Sciences: Psyc 1 and 8; Phil 45 or 51 and 135 
Statistics: Stat 51 
Communication: Comm 111..... 
Computer Studies: Mgt 58 . : - 
Total ... f 
Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 
JUNIOR YEAR — 
Accy 101 Cost and Budgetary Control 
Accy 121: Intermediate Accounting 
Accy 151: Business Law for Accountants | 
Accy 152: Business Law for Accountants II or 
Accy 162: Federal Income Taxation of Corporations . 
Accy 161: Federal Income Taxation: Individuals 
Accy 191 Advanced Accounting 
BAd 120: Business Finance 
BAd 140: Basic Marketing Management 
BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management . * 
Engl 102: Written Communications in Accounting i “4 
TER, cus E 
SENIOR YEAR ^ 
Accy 132: Accounting Theory. . 
Accy 171 Auditing 
Accy 181: Accounting Systems. 
BAd 101: The Business Environment . 
BAd 110: Human Resources Management or 
Mgt 107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science. . 
BAd 160: Introduction to International Business or 
BAd 166: International Marketing Management or 
BAd 171: [International Business Finance 
BAd 188: Managing Production/Operations. ....... «tt? 
BAd 197: Strategy Formulation and Implementation . . i 
Stat 103: Sampling in Accounting ........ nn nnn : 
Elective: 


* To be accepted in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulative quality pot 
2.50 or higher is required at the start of the junior year 


Chosen from Columbian College or the School of Gover? 
ment and Business Administration M 


Total . 


U 
nt ind& 
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THE BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


re twenty semester hours of course work are required for graduation. 
complete ee by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
minimum, * dition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a 
selected he 30 semester hours of course work in the junior and senior years 
e taken in mec the fields of instruction offered by the School. Courses must 
lophomore accor¢ anc e with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, 
must be bang senior) and the course prerequisites. The field of instruction 
and 10 Pow. z " no later than the first semester of the junior year. Math 3, 6, 9, 
ofa itoi | ve used for credit toward the B.B.A. degree. I he second semester 
iiis: anguage course that was previously studied in high school may be 
$ à sophomore elective, provided the student places (via test) at this level. 


Curri 
ua for the First Two Years for 
àchelor of Business Administration Students 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Mathematics: Math 31-32 or 51-52 à 6 

Economics: Econ 1-2... n Sd " 6 

English: Engl 9 or 10, 11 = 6 
Science:  BiSc 3—4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; or Phys 

Social Sci 1-2 or 9-10 < xw. - 1 : a 6 
lal Sciences; AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Geog 1, 2, or 3; Hist 39-40 or 

71-72; PSc 1, 2; or Soc 1, 2. ...... : 6 

Total : ore 30 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


“Accotinitancy: Accy 51-52.... : 
usiness 
Administration: BAd 51. : 


Humanities: Art 31-32 or 71-72; Chin 3-4; Clas 71-72; Engl 51-52, 
61-62, or 71-72; Fren 2-3 or 51-52; Ger 3-4, 9-10, or 
51—52; Ital 2-3; Mus 3, 4; Phil 45, 51, 52, or 71; Rel 1,2, 9, 
10, or 23; Slav 3-4, 5-6, or 91-92; Span 2-3 or 51-52; 


M Comm 1, 111, or 112; or SpHr 11 : : 6 
Management 
Science Met 5 , 
à cience: Mgt 58 a mates 3 
Social Sciences: Psyc 1, 8 ..... Ulp. reus d eed up eMe ey 74 6 
Elective: Courses other than accountancy, business administra- 
co tion, management science, or economics ....... «e 3 
latistics: Stat 51 or 53 ........ od SEUSS CeCe A 7 o n 3 
Total ..... pO ay Cena PPA OO RE 30 


Curric 
ulum for B.B.A. Fields of Instruction 


e acade - 
Provide mx programs comprising these fields of instruction are designed to 


or Soremnme rs foundation required for eventual leadership in either business 
hours of r ntal administration. Each field of instruction consists of 33 semester 
Tequired n ed general business administration courses and 15 hours of 

DUrSes in lib "related courses. Twelve hours of electives, normally advanced 
the calculati eral arts subjects, are required in each field but are not included in 
z— ~on of the field quality-point index. 


* 
stri 
thi cted to a 2 ; 
is requirement) Pate 100-level courses. (Certain courses in human kinetics do not satisfy 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


Required General 
B.B.A. Courses 


Accountancy One course selected in consultation with the advisor 


from Accy 101, 111, 121, 161 
BAd 110 Human Resources Management 
BAd 120 Business Finance 
BAd 140 Basic Marketing Management 
BAd 191 Fundamentals of Management 
Econ 121: Money and Banking 
Field-Related 


Courses: Six semester hours selected from among courses in the 


chosen field of instruction 


tElective To be selected in consultation with the advisor 


7a 
Total f 
SENIOR YEAR P E ECT us : _ 
Required General 
B.B.A. Courses 
BAd 101 The Business Environment 
BAd 104 Commercial Law à 
BAd 188 Managing Production Operations 
BAd 197: Strategy Formulation and Implementation 
tPsyc 144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology or 
Mgt 107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science 
Field-Related 
Courses: Nine semester hours selected from among courses in the 
chosen field of instruction 
tElective To be selected in consultation with the advisor T 


Total 


The field of instruction must be selected no later than the first semester off 
junior year. The student should contact the office of Ac ademic Program sched 


ing to declare a field of instruction and receive the name of the designated fact! 
advisor. Fields of instruction are described below. 


1. Business Economics and Public Policy 


This field is directed toward developing understanding and skills applicable to aw 
variety of positions in business and government Students will supplement basic col 
work in business and economics with additional courses in ec onomics, political se® 
and government-business relations. The social, legal, 


i i 
political, and economic en”), 
ment of business and the micro- and mac roeconomic 


foundations of government@ s 
grams and regulatory activity will be studied to establish a basis for developing 
evaluating effective business responses. The program is concerned with the conti? 
business government dialogue on effective and equitable relations between the two 


of the economy. inf 
The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of b 


economics and public policy. An asterisk indicates that the course is required for the 
of instruction. 


BAd 117 Collective Bargaining 
BAd 171 International Business Finance 
*Econ 101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 


f 


t Restricted to appropriate 100-level courses in the liberal arts or in travel and touris 
approved by the advisor. 


+ Students in marketing take BAd 142, Consumer Behavior, in lieu of this requirement 
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"Econ 102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Econ 136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics 
Econ 158 Industrial Organization 
Econ 159 Government Regulation of the Economy 
Econ 161 Public Finance I 
Econ 162 Public Finance II 
Econ 181-82 International Economics 
PSc 116 The American Presidency 
PSc 117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics 
PSc 118 Legislative Process 
PAd 125 Managing Public Policy 


2. Finance 


This field hel 


ps students develop the skills required for entry-level employment in 
Corporations. fin; 


ancial institutions, and the public sector. Corporations employ entry-level 
finance Specialists for cash, credit, or inventory analysis or management and for work in 
bank relations and « apital budgeting. Financial institutions offer opportunities for entry- 
level finance specialists to analyze specific securities and to assist in loan analysis The 
Bovernment sector looks to finance students as potential financial analysts. The under- 
Braduate B.B.A. degree with a finance field also provides an excellent foundation for 
graduate academic programs, especially the study of law 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of finance. An 
asterisk indi, ates that the course is required for the field of instruction 


Accy 111 Financial Statement Analysis or 

Accy 121 Intermediate Accounting 

"BAd 123 Investment and Portfolio Management 

"BAd 124 Advanced Financial Management 

BAd 130 Working Capital Management 

BAd 132 Real Estate Investment or 

BAd 133 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management 
BAd 135 Capital Formation 

BAd 171 International Business Finance 


3. i 
Human Resources Management 


: This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human resources el 
isiness Organizations. Entry-level career opportunities are in such fields as personne 
Management 


? field focus employee relations, collective bargaining, and manpower "—€— sen 
stud 5USes on the management of human resources in a general sense, it also preps 
Trudent for responsibilities associated with general management and leadership 
ey following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of personnel 
“nagement, An asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field of instruction. 


"BAd 115 Leadership in Human Resources Management 
"BAd 117 Collective Bargaining 
?ol; 
Jour 145 Prin iples and Problems of Public Relations 
Psyc 129 Theories of Personality 
Psyc 131 Psychological Tests 
Comm 121 Small Group Communication 
4. , 
Information Processi 
secu dents taking this field are recruited by organizations in both the public and private 
Postis OF positions as programmer/analysts and systems designers These entry-level 
iane ead to careers in the marketing of computer hardware and software, systems 
Telian, ting, and management. Medium to large organizations are currently expanding -— 
e : mons 
mini. 9n computer systems, and with the development of inexpensive but power 


Cost etr microcomputers, thousands of smaller organizations are finding computers to be 
"Clive as well, 


ng 
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Students will supplement the basic skills learned in the B.B.A. curriculum with coum 
planned to provide a firm foundation in the use of the computer as a tool in ng 
information problems in organizations. These courses relate ongoing, real-world app 
tions of computers to the functional areas of business and government organizations 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of informal 
processing. An asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field of instruc 


tCSci 157 Assembly Language Programming of Large System Comp 
tCSci 158 Algorithmic Methods 


*Mgt 119 Computer Programming and Data Structures 
“Mgt 120 Structured Development with CASE 

“Mgt 121 Expert Database Systems 

“Mgt 122 Applied Artificial Intelligence 

Stat 130 Computer Programming 

Stat 131 Data Structures 


5. International Business 


This field provides the basic academic foundations for entry-level positions in inte 
tional business, particularly in multinational corporations, international banks, ands 
ernment agencies. Such organizations include the Departments of Commerce, State 
Treasury, plus international institutions such as the Export-Import Bank, World Bank, 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation. Students in this field are encouraged to ind 
two years of a modern foreign language in their preparatory background 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of internati 
business. An asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field of instructi 


BAd 123 Investment and Portfolio Management 
BAd 135 Capital Formation 

BAd 143 Marketing Research 

BAd 148 Advertising 

BAd 150 Salesmanship and Sales Management 
*BAd 160 Introduction to International Business 
*BAd 166 International Marketing Management 
BAd 168 Foreign Market Analysis 
*BAd 171 International Business Finance 

BAd 173 International Banking 

BAd 175 International Monetary and Financial Issues 
BAd 182 Transportation Management 

Econ 181 International Economics 

T&T 104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism 


6. Logistics, Operations, and Materials Management 


Students in this field will become equipped to contribute to the national effort toad 
economy, efficiency, and innovative competitive behavior for the American eo 
Many positions in industry and government that deal with material and service 
ments, rates of consumption, acquisition, mobilitv. maintenance, and quality ass 
require the skills learned in this field. The field is designed to prepare students fof 
level positions performing the activities nec essary to plan and control the flow er 
through the productive system and the external sourcing of required goods and $ m 

Graduates of the program will be prepared for career positions in government, rti 
and consulting firms in such functional management areas as contract admin 
purchasing, materials and logistics, maintenance, quality assurance, planning. 
ments, project administration, price analysis, and contract administration or in $ 
work. m 

The following courses provide the foundation for effective functioning in the D 


logistics, operations, and materials management. An asterisk indicates that the © 
required for the field of instruction. 


t See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin 
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BAd 117 Collective Bargaining 
BAd 143 Marketing Research 
"BAd 180 Materials and Purc hasing Management 
BAd 181 Management of Public Acquisitions 
BAd 182 Transportation Management 
"BAd 183 Logistics Management 
*BAd 184 Contract Management 
Mgt 119 Computer Programming and Data Structures 


7. Marketing 

This field has the objectives of (1) developing a conceptual understanding of a complex 
and changing environment and its effects on marketing activities and institutions, (2) 
understanding the dynamics of buyer behavior, (3) providing the skills to analyze demand, 
market segments. and cost-volume profit relationships of marketing programs, (4) enhanc- 
ing abilities in Written and verbal communications, and (5) developing skills in formulat- 
Ing and implementing « omprehensive marketing plans 

Typical entry-level positions for students with a marketing field are advertising account 
executives, marketing research project managers, retail assistant buyers, and sales repre- 
Sentatives for consumer or industrial products firms. Students with marketing back- 
Brounds also have obtained positions in physical distribution, public relations, wholesale 
irms, and a variety of governmental and nonprofit organizations 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of marketing.t 
An asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field of instruction 


*BAd 143 Marketing Research 
BAd 148 Advertising 

BAd 149 
*BAd 150 
BAd 152 
*BAd 159 
BAd 160 
BAd 166 
BAd 180 


Advanced Advertising Campaigns 
Salesmanship and Sales Management 
Retailing Management 

Marketing: Strategic Planning 

Introduction to International Business 
International Marketing Management 
Materials and Purchasing Management 
BAd 182 Transportation Management 

BAd 183 Logistics Management 

Jour 145 Princ iples and Problems of Public Relations 
Stat 105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences 

Mgt 119 Computer Programming and Data Structures 


Secondary Field of Study 


A i : € i ^ . . . + 

son ondary field of studv in business administration is available in the School of 

: ud ment and Business Administration. See the brochure Secondary Fields of 
Y, available in the Office of Academic Program Scheduling. 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


RN REQUIREMENTS 

a regi osidered for admission, applicants must presenta bachelor's degree - 

through ti y accredited college or university. Application is made — 

emment m Office of Enrollment Development and Admissions, School o Gov- 
ighly c, and Business Administration. Admission to master’s pog 

entr, nee a petitive; Previous academic history, performance on the app - e 

ate-ley l examination, letters of reference, motivation and aptitude to do gradu- 
el work, and professional experience are all taken into consideration. 


t 
BAd 142 cannot be use 


d as a field of instruction course 
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Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Mastél 
Accountancy, Master of Taxation, and Master of Business Administration m 
submit scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test; applicants 
admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master of Health Servi 
Administration and Master of Urban and Regional Planning must submit s6% 
on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the Graduate Record Exam 
tion; applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Maste 
Public Administration, Master of Association Management, and Master of 
ence in Information Systems Technology must submit scores on the Gradi 
Record Examination. It is the responsibility of the applicant to make arrat 
ments for the required test with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton 
08541. Correspondence concerning the Graduate Management Admission 
should be addressed to Box 966; concerning the Graduate Record Examind 
to Box 955. Test scores that are more than five years old are not accept j 
admissions review. 

International Students—Students whose native language is not English® 
who have not earned a bachelor's or master's degree from a regionally accre@™ 
college or university in the United States are required to take the Test of Engl 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 is requi 
consideration for admission. l 

Admitted students whose TOEFL scores range between 550 and 600 will 
required to take the University's English as a Foreign Language placement 
prior to their first registration. Depending on the results of this test and % 
sequent class performance, the student's first-year academic program m 
restricted in the number and type of courses that can be taken. Students assi 
English as a Foreign Language (EFL) courses should anticipate additional rê 
tuition expenses as well as a possible extended period of time require 
complete their degree program. 

For those students required to take EFL courses, the School's minis! 
English language proficiency requirement is considered to be satisfied eitt% 
(a) successful completion of EFL 50 (English Composition/Research Methods) 
International Students) with a minimum grade of B; or (b) an evaluation bY 
Director of English for International Students indicating that the student! 
achieved comparable proficiency status. 

Transfer Within the School—Currently enrolled students wishing to tra 
from one graduate degree program and/or field of instruction to another W% 
the School must complete an Application for Transfer through the Offic 
Enrollment Development and Admissions. Applicants for transfer are subj! 
requirements in effect at the time of transfer. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


All students must complete the prescribed minimum number of semester ii 
of graduate course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the semester houf 
graduate course work required beyond First-Level (Common Body of Knowle 
or other required courses may be approved for transfer to the School of Govt 
ment and Business Administration from the Division of Continuing Educ 
another degree-granting division of this University, or another regionally am 
ited college or university under the following conditions: The course work 
be approved as part of the student's program of studies; it must not have if 
applied to the completion of requirements for another degree, it must be® 
graduate level, it must have been taken within the two years prior to accept 
into the program, and the student must have received a grade of B or bettet 
action must be approved by a petition to the designated faculty advisor and 
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dean. A transcript and description of the course work must be on file before the 
petition can be considered. Should advanced standing be granted, the credit will 
Count; however, only grades earned in SGBA courses in the Departments of 
Public Administration, Health Services Administration, and Urban and Regional 
Planning while in nondegree status will be used in calculating the cumulative 
quality-point index. 
tended programs, including undergraduate or graduate background 
Courses, may be assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a 
field other than the graduate program the student wishes to follow or whose 
undergraduate record indicates a weakness in required background courses. 
aster’s degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 
required course work, completion of an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or 
required) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master’s Comprehensive 
“Xamination if required in the chosen degree or field of instruction. 
Second-group courses (numbered 101-199) may be counted toward the mas- 
ler's degree only when registration for graduate credit has been approved by 
petition at the time of registration by the dean and the designated faculty advisor. 
9 Work counted toward a bachelor's degree may be counted toward a master's 
gree. However, a student who has completed the equivalent of a Common Body 
« Knowledge course with a grade of C or better as part of the bachelor's degree 
Program may request by petition a waiver of that course at the master's level. A 
Stade of C earned in Econ 217 and 218 at GWU while in degree or nondegree 
Status is sufficient to waive that portion of the Common Body of Knowledge 
requirement, 
Full-time students are expected to register for a minimum of 9 to a maximum of 
pomester hours each semester. A graduate student who is employed more than 
Ours a week may not take more than 6 semester hours. All work for a master's 


t e must be completed in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by 
e dean, : 


Students who ex 


the pect to continue studies for a doctoral degree after receiving 


master’s degree should ask for assistance in planning their programs of study. 
mas a: is granted for work done in absentia or without formal iani 
and or hospital residency, supervised field experience, independent study, 
e thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission of the 
partment, designated faculty advisor, or committee concerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Written Master's Comprehensive Examinations are required only in the Master 
pro “lence in Information Systems and Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
t. Degree candidates should consult designated faculty advisors about 
Stud ‘nations required and material to be covered. In writing the examinations, 
Yom th are expected to demonstrate what has been learned in course work and 
a literature of the field. The examinations normally require four to eight 
- Sections broadly cover the various fields that the candidate has selected. 
should inations are generally scheduled in the fall and spring semesters and 
comp} e taken during the last semester of course registration or shortly after 
P'etion of prescribed course work. 

ielg aitten application is filed with the department supervising the student S 
study at the time of registration for the semester in which the examination 
e taken. Before applying, the student must have completed all courses in 
ave rogram or be enrolled in the last semester and must have achieved a part e 
write After applying for the examination, a candidate may withdraw only by 

n Notice to the department chairman. 
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A candidate who fails the examination should consult with the designate 
advisor about a subsequent course of action. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail;l 
Incomplete; IP, Progress; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and Z, Ur 
authorized Withdrawal. 

An average of B or better is required for the master's degree. The grade of Ci 
not considered as failing but must be balanced by a grade of A in a gradual! 
course of equal status. A minimum quality-point index of 3.00 is required 
award of a graduate degree. All graduate courses and undergraduate cours? 
taken for graduate credit after matriculation as a degree candidate (except tho# 
audited or taken for the grade of CR) will be used in the calculation of the qualit 
point index. 

A student whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 after completing? 
minimum of 12 semester hours will be placed on probation. This probalit 
extends through the period in which the student next attempts 12 semester houf 
of work, including prescribed courses. During this period the student’s perfo 
mance will be monitored to determine suitability for continued study. A stud 
who is subject to probation for a second time is automatically suspended. i 

A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required to pres? 
cause, for consideration by the dean, as to why continued study should 
permitted. 

A master's degree candidate given the grade of F in a required course, a 
permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course and achieve 
least the grade of B. (Such a repeat does not expunge the grade of F, whið 
remains part of the student’s record.) Should this level of performance not” 
obtained, the student will be denied further registration as a degree candid? 


Suspension 


A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (see abo 
will be suspended. A student who is suspended or withdraws under es 
conditions may apply for readmission after the lapse of one semester. To! 
readmitted the student must submit evidence that indicates academic succes 
readmitted. A student so readmitted will continue on academic probation a 
must achieve a minimum quality-point index of 3.50 in the next 12 semesl 
hours of graduate study. Should the student fail to achieve this minimum 4 


ity-point index, a second suspension will result and subsequent readmiss™ 
will be denied. 


Incomplete/Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete), W (Authorized wit 
drawal), or Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) may be assigned are described und 
Regulations. 

The grade of I must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor and 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fal 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session in w^ 
the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within this P' 
automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating cir 
stances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean for addit! 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should 
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submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be changed by re- 
registering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


The Thesis 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the thesis as 
an elective in their master’s program. The thesis subject should be selected as 
early as possible to permit effective integration with the course work. _ 
e subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student's field. 

e thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in charge and 
Must be presented to the dean by the student no later than the date announced in 
the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and 
reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the semesters in 
Which registered for thesis seminar (299) and/or thesis research (300), to the 
advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be 
Written, In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time is granted. The student 
must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program. If the preparation of the 
thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the date registered for thesis 
research, the student must register for the entire required hours of thesis again 
and pay additional tuition. 


MASTER OF ACCOUNTANCY 


The Master of Accountancy degree is designed to prepare students for professio- 
nal careers in accounting either in the public or private sector. A particular 
o ective of the program is the student's attainment of professional certification. 
, © Master of Accountancy is recognized as the necessary fifth year of education 
in à professional accounting program, and as such, it is superimposed on a 
ary Body of Knowledge in accounting and business subjects. The Common 
Ody of Knowledge is ordinarily attained by the completion of a bachelor’s 
ro in accounting or business from a regionally accredited institution of 

igher education, 
waived foe Consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 "— 
bos - comparable study has been completed prior to admission. Six omnes er 
a. 9! course work of the minimum program of 33 hours may be awarded as 
vanced standing 
co tudents should verify state regulations concerning the Certified Public Ac- 

ntant Examination for the state in which they plan to practice. 
© program of study consists of two levels. 


Fi 
mst Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 


Acc 2 
This, 201, 202, 211, 297; BAd 220, 240; Econ 217; Mgt 205, 218, 270 

CC Y of courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level courses, except 
n Y 297, which must be taken in the last semester of the program. All of these course 


Second Level 


Acc 
Braden 225, 251, 261, 275, 282; one course chosen from Accy 262, 263, or 264; and three 
el Courses chosen from accountancy with advisor approval. A maximum of 
Xation courses may be included in the program. 
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MASTER OF ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT 


The Master of Association Management prepares students to undertake or 
vance in careers in association management. It is also for practitioners wh 
already work with nonprofit associations of various kinds—trade, public inté 
est, membership, and special interest associations; scientific, technical, 89 
learned societies; trade unions; political action committees; religious and fral@ 
nal organizations; foundations; and local ad hoc groups. 

The 42-semester-hour program is interdisciplinary, with four academic ó 
partments participating in it—Public Administration, Business Administrati 
Management Science, and Accountancy. The program consists of a ten-cou® 
core, three other required courses, and an elective course. 


Required Courses 
Core Courses (30 semester hours) 


AM 270 The Association: Roles, Influence 

AM 271 Marketing Management for Associations and Other Organizations 
AM 272 Communications and Media Relationships for Associations 
AM 273 Association Law and Lobbying or 

AM 274 Marketing Strategy for Associations 

AM 275 Information Systems for Associations 

AM 4 Organization and Management of Associations 

AM 277 Financial Management for Associations 

AM 279 Current Issues in Association Management 

PAd 295 Research Methods 

PAd 296 Statistical Applications in Public AAdministration 


Any two of the following courses (6 semester hours) 


PAd 212 Legislative Management 

PAd 213 Administration in the Federal Government 
PAd 215 Law and the Public Administrator 

PAd 216 Federal Government Regulation of Society 
PAd 242 Administration of State and Local Government 
PAd 245 Intergovernmental Relations 


In addition, any one of the following courses (3 semester hours) 


PAd 223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations 
PAd 224 Managerial Leadership in Complex Organizations 

Mgt 210 Individual and Group Dynamics in Organizations 

Mgt 212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change 

Mgt 213 Organizational Development: A Management Function 
BAd 210 Human Resources Management 


Elective (3 semester hours) 

With the approval of the advisor, the student may satisfy this requirement 
choosing any graduate-level course either from the above offerings or from? 
courses within the University. 


Substantive Areas 


Courses comprising this degree cover the six substantive areas described pel 


MARKETING STRATEGIES AND REPRESENTATION 


This area emphasizes the relationship between association members and r^ 
agers and the means of conveying the association point of view to legisla 
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college or university prior to admission. Thus the shortest possible program isf 
semester hours. 


The program of study consists of two levels and contains four componell 
First Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 


Econ 217-18; Accy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; BAd 201, 220, 240, 297 

This set of courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level courses, exe" 
BAd 297 which must be taken in the last semester of the program. All of these coum 
requirements, except BAd 297, may be satisfied by evidence of successful « ompletiol 
comparable work at other regionally accredited institutions. Common Bodv of Knowl 
courses not completed before the applicant matriculates in the School of Government? 
Business Administration will be assigned in the letter of admission. First-Level cou 
may not be taken to satisfy Second-Level requirements (breadth, field of instruction 


elective courses). 


Second Level 


1. Breadth Courses (15 hours) 
Breadth courses provide exposure to a broad range of subjects intended to develop prof 
sional competence in general management. In consultation with a faculty advisor, stude 
select five courses from at least four teaching fields outside the field of instruct 


Students may design a program in consultation with their advisor that is tailore™” 
individual career goals. 


2. Field of Instruction Courses (12 hours) 
This set of courses gives students depth of understanding in a selected field. Cols 
are selected in consultation with the faculty advisor and may be tailored to indivi 
interests. 

3. Elective (3 hours) 
Students may select any graduate-level course to satisfy this requirement after consultat 
and approval of the faculty advisor. 

4. Required Common Body of Knowledge Course (3 hours) 
This course, BAd 297, Strategy Formulation and Implementation, is a required caps 
course for all M.B.A. students. It must be taken in the last semester. 


Fields of Instruction 


Students select a minimum of 12 semester hours from one of the following fio 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


This field is directed toward understanding, analyzing, and dealing with 
principal forces shaping the total business environment. Special attentiO® 
given to the policies and programs of governments, social and cultural chi 
and the structure, evolution, and fluctuations of the economy. Students con 
trating in this area take courses that survey the social, legal, political; K 
economic environment of business and the micro- and macroeconomic fous? 
tions of government programs and of business response to these progra® 
Elective courses may be chosen in business representation, public decis 
making, government regulation of business, government-business liaison fuf 
tions, and public administration. 


DECISION SYSTEMS 


At all organizational levels, decision making is among the most important 
most difficult responsibility of managers. This field prepares students to 
with systems to improve and assist the decision process. The field is applicalld 
oriented and utilizes mathematical, statistical, and computer models. Th® 
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LOGISTICS, OPERATIONS, AND MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 


This field addresses issues related to management and operating skills ind 
several work areas it encompasses at the national and international level as W 
as in the private and public sectors. Activities in this field include materi 
acquisition, production, quality control, distribution, maintenance, and suphi 
functions throughout the life of the organization, system, or product. Persoul 
skilled in these activities stimulate organizations to increase productivity % 
organizational effectiveness. 

The program focuses on the integration of the administrative functions ass% 
ated with transactions, technology, production, and services necessary to in 
tional success. The field is designed to provide students with knowledge? 
acquisition and logistics functions and to develop the capacity to analyze 
mation, define problems, evaluate quality, assess impacts, and draw conclusió 
pertinent to logistics plans and operations. Students are encouraged to em 
ize formulation of objectives, planning, and management of operations throuf 
out the system life cycle. Each student elects a studv track (procurement) 
contracting, physical distribution, or product operations) in consultation 
designated advisor. 


MANAGEMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND INNOVATION 


This field explores the many aspects of technology relating to and influent 
research and development management, business, and public policy. Thé 
ployment of state-of-the-art technology and the creation of new techn 
through research and development are important processes in the achieved 
of the objectives of both private firms and governments. 

The research and development environment has manv unique operatidf 
characteristics. The concentration has been designed to identify and study 
problems associated with managing creative professional people in a d i 
technology. As a contextual area, the program stresses the need for student 
undertake original and meaningful research involving political, economi& 
ciological, and operational problems encountered by management in ind 
governmental, and military research and development organizations. 


MARKETING 


This field is devoted to the development of professional marketing mana 
whose responsibilities may include planning and developing new prod 
services, and ideas; advertising, selling, and merchandising; and arranging 
tribution channel systems. Courses cover all aspects of the marketing manif 
ment function. Foundation courses are Marketing Management, Buyer Behav 
and Marketing Research. Functional courses are Promotion Managements 
keting Channels, Marketing Strategy, and Product/Service Management M 
cialized elective courses—International Marketing, Industrial and Gove 
Marketing, and Marketing and Public Policy—utilize the resources of the We 
ington metropolitan area. 


ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 


This field of study reflects the assumptions that the effective utilization à! 
behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends and that the SP 
ist in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and research but 

applies technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force in e y 
organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are designed to eq 
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The generalist core includes the following nine courses: HSA 202, 203, 20 
207, 210, 211, 212, 215, and Mgt 210. In addition, each student must taket 
advanced HSA courses, one chosen from Group I and one from Group II, fro 
among the following: 


Group I (Policy/Planning)—HSA 221, 223, 225, 2: 


Group II (Management)—HSA 231, 233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239 


During the last semester on campus, each student must also complete D. 
245, which serves to integrate the concepts and methods of health servi 
administration. 

The fields of instruction each comprise 18 credit hours, including an ed 
ence-based learning component. In some fields of instruction, a one-yedf 
semester-hour) administrative residency is mandatory. In other fields of i 
tion, the student may choose a 3-semester-hour internship and 6 semester I 
of additional course work as a substitute for the 9-hour residency. Consequ 
fields of instruction fall into one of two patterns: 


Residency Option—Specialist course work, 9 hours; administrative resident 
hours. Students will not be permitted to enter any administrative re 
unless they have attained a 3.0 quality-point average with no grades of f 


Internship Option—Specialist course work, 15 hours; administrative interns™ 
3 hours. 


Courses comprising the field of instruction may be taken in the Health serv 
Administration Department, the School of Government and Business Ad 
tration, the University, or the Consortium of Universities. Each student devel 
a set of conceptually related courses suitable for the field of instructio® 
individual career objectives. The choice of courses must be approved 
faculty advisor and the department(s) offering courses. etl 

This curriculum structure gives students an unusual opportunity to d di 
academic programs particularly suited to their needs. The core courses df 
two advanced HSA courses provide students with generalist admin 
competence; the nine fields of instruction offer a wide choice of areas in w pt 
develop special expertise. In all but three fields of instruction, students 
choice concerning the amount of experiential learning they wish to inclut. 
their programs of study. This choice concerning the amount of field exp! 
can affect the number of months required to complete the program; that i 
full-time student the residency option will require 28 months, while the 
ship option will require 20 months. 


Fields of Instruction 


An asterisk indicates that a 9-credit-hour administrative residenc y is requ 
that field of instruction. 


MANAGEMENT OF ACUTE-CARE HOSPITALS* 


This field of instruction is designed to provide an understanding of heo 
tion, management, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, support "9 
ministrative functions, and analysis of systems and procedures used perl 
short-term inpatient services. Students are also provided with a manage 
in the areas of health services policy-making, regulation, and legislat 
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MANAGEMENT OF LONG-TERM CARE SERVICES* 
This field explores a wide r 


recurring or continuous ba 
pendently bec 


ange of medical and support services required on a 
sis by individuals who are unable to function inde- 
ause of chronic mental or physic 
Provided in a variety of settings, l 
rehabilitation or psychiatric 
tarded and developmentally disabled, geriatric cent 
The field also provide 
planning, policy-makin 


al impairment. These services are 
including homes for the aged, chronic care. 
hospitals, hospitals or homes for the mentally re- 
ers, and the client’s home 
s a management base in the areas of health services 
8. regulation, and legislation as applied to long-term care 


MANAGEMENT OF 


This field addresses the critic 
medical Services to individu: 


rend inpatient care and can either travel to the site where service is 
activities À Although this definition includes such 

T of medicine, instruction will focus only on the 
s in organizational settings in which two or more individ- 
slivering ambulatory care as a service offered by a formal 


'S of settings for ambulatory services are hospital outpa- 
», medical group practice 
HMO : p practice 
(HMOs), and public health center clinics, 


als i 
SO Work in the areas of health services pl 
egislation, 


AMBULATORY HEALT H SERVICES" 


s, health maintenance organizations 
Ambulatory services administrators 
anning, policy-making, regulation, and 


HEALTH INFO JRMATION SYSTEMS 


This heli... 
Rig field is designed to provide 
used in the administration « 
ata processing 


an understanding of information systems as they 

Xf health services. The application of electronic 

edge of or computers to health care is stressed. Although some knowl- 

and comp ramming languages will be necessary, the concepts of information 

are Medien” Systems will be emphasized. Examples of the areas of application 

financial o Tecords, program evaluation, community/national health statistics, 

management assessment, and productivity control. 

HEA SERVICES p 

: LTH SERVICES FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
his field responds to 


financi 
Cial mana 
Managerial : 


a demand for a thorough understanding by the administra- 
gement in health institutions. The instruction includes 
ion, and i 8, Cost analysis, financial decision making, capital forma- 


ek ‘nvestment analysis, with specific ; : ; 
wi ysis, with specific adaptation to unique problems 
thin the health care field. : pt. 


HEA y 

d LTH SERVICES MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 
„als field explores the 
Institution 
Plies and 
Operation 


s. The | management of physical resources in health service 
He Instruction focuses on the purchase and management of sup- 


equi inv i i 
". pment, inv entory management, contracting, cost allocation, plant 
» and facilities maintenance. 


HEALTH 
SERV 
This fi ld ai AND PLANNING 

leid is i 4 
Marketin ő designed for those who wish to focus on strategic planning and 


Policy develo ealth care systems and health care institutions and on health 
Pment and analysis. An emphasis on policy skills will enable the 


ICES POLICY, MARKETING, 


í 
D 
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i Ü 
student to develop realistic and accurate statements of principles that can gui 


the health activities of governments, institutions, and other organizations: 
emphasis on planning and marketing skills will enable the student to dev 
strategies based on values expressed by health services policies and to con 
marketing activities within health services organizations Skills relate 
achieving acceptance of policies and implementation of plans w ill also be deve 
oped. The overriding concept is that of strategic health decision making W 
atmosphere of systematic inquiry with an awareness Ol values 


HEALTH SERVICES AND OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


This field deals with the application of research tec hniques and methodolof? 
to the delineation of policy issues and the generation of solutions to problem 
the organization, delivery, and financing of health services. Operations rese 
is the application of mathematical techniques such as linear and noni 
programming, queuing models, and simulation to develop solutions for 0 
ing and policy problems. 


HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 

This field covers resources planning, allocation, utilization, and develop 
and evaluation of health services personnel. Included are the various pers , 
functions, the development of personnel policies and procedures, emplo 


labor relations, and collective bargaining 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


also in organizations that require a knowledge of public policy and ad 

tion, such as public interest groups and research institutes The 42-sem f 
hour program, outlined below, is intended to provide both a generic cor 
students and specialized elective fields tailored to the interests and is 
objectives of each individual student. The « urriculum provides graduate dg 
tion in all areas recommended by the Guidelines and Standards for Prof y 
Master’s Degree Programs issued by the National Association of Sc hools 0 
Affairs and Administration. 

All students are required to complete an eight-course (24-semester-houl) f 
which includes courses in public administration and management, pu' 
penditure analysis, public policy, organization theory, human behavior tj 
nizations, and research methods; at the end of the program, students are p? 
to take PAd 289, which serves to integrate the diverse perspectives in 
administration. aet 

Each student selects, in addition, an elective field designed to provide? 
and broader knowledge in a field of particular interest. The elective ig 
generally require a four-course sequence. With the approval of a faculty ? m 
the student may design a special field when none of the fields offere 
individual learning and career objectives. ionit, 

Students who lack substantial knowledge of the structure and func ei 
government are strongly encouraged to take one of two courses in Ato 
administrative institutions: PAd 213, Administration in the Federal reo 
ment, or PAd 242, Administration of State and Local Governments. The ott 
der of the program consists of two elective courses chosen by the stun 
the advisor's approval. The electives may be taken in any related P 


discipline. 
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Because public 
undergraduate de 
Specific course 


Service requires a wide variety of expertise, students with all 
gree backgrounds are « onsidered 
prerequisites. 


for admission. There are no 


Required Courses 


PUBLIC ADMINIS r'RATION REQ 
PAd 205 
PAd 295 
PAd 296 
PAd 261 
PAd 260 
Met 210 
PAd 221 
PAd 252 
PAd 289 
PAd 213 
PAd 245 


UIRED CORE 


24 semester hours 


Introduction to Public 
Research Methods 
Statistical Applications in Public 
Policy Analysis in Public 
Policy Formulation and Administration 
Individual and Groug 


p Dynamics 
Organization Theory and the 


Public Expenditure Analysis 
Public Program Management and Policy Implementation 
Administration in the Federal Government or 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Administration and Management 


Administration 
Administration or 


n Organizations or 
Public Sector 
and Planning 


ELECTIVE FIELDS (12 semester hours see below 


AMERICAN ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS (3 semester hours 
Either PAd 213, Administration in the Federal ( 
State and Local Governme 


elective fields, 


;overnment, or PAd 242, Administration of 
as an introductory course. In some of the 
counted as 3 of the 


nts, is recommended 


either course may be 12 required semester hours 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


(6 semester hours 
Elective Fields 
The nine elective fie 


are described be 
addition to 


lds offered within the Department of Public Administration 
low. Twelve semester hours are required for each field. In 
the fields listed below, students may elect such other standard four- 
course fields as Business Economics and Public Policy, Organizational Behavior 


f ^ } aia 
= Development, Information Systems Management, International Business, 
2 Quantitative Analysis for Decision Making. Students may also take an 
tu moved four« Ourse sequence in the Department of Health Services jpam 
m or the Department of Urban and Regional Planning. Moreover, a specia 
m may be Constructed, tailored to the student's academic interests and ¢ areer 
ingen To take a special field, the student writes a brief justification, specify- 
Bthe Courses to be taken, and submits it by petition through the faculty advisor. 
BUDCR 
"DGET AND PUBLIC FINANCE 
This field Cove 


r 1 sting. i ing 
ts the processes and institutions involved in budgeting, including 


e practi. i x , » Ta 
uit Tactical requirements of financial management; addresses issues of inter 

menta] finance in a federal system; and imparts knowledge of pera 
s for allocating scarce public resources. The field is most directly suitec 


nvision bec oming budget 


analysts or financial management 
lic agencies 


, LEGISLATIVE. AND REGULATORY MANAGEMENT 


Offers students the opportunity to develop an expertise in the manage- 
9deral government. It inc ludes course work in the workings of the 
and legislative branches, with specific emphasis on the regulatory 


This fielq 
Ment of 


executive 
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process, the civil service, administrative law, and congressional oversif 
Geared to midcareer managers as well as entry-level graduate students, this 
gives special attention to the practical functions of public management: 1 
mentation, accountability, and effectiveness 


MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL RESOURCES 


This field is designed to provide advanced course work exclusively to " 
military and civilian officers at the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
field prepares these officers for assignments that will require them to 
closely with the private and public sectors in national resources managem 
time of war, and it prepares them for professional careers in the public 


MANAGING IN PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS 


This field gives primary attention to the managerial processes by which orga 
tions are structured and their work undertaken. It includes courses in orga” 
tional theory and large organizations but is also concerned with the manage 
of governmental activities. It is for students who intend to pursue ca 
management. 


MANAGING STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


This field is designed for students interested in pursuing careers in state? 
local government administration. Students learn to deal with a range of teag 
state, and local problems and issues, including alternative governmental s 
tures and assignments of functions, sources of revenues and expendit 
terns, intergovernmental relations and management concerns, local gové 
financing, and the formulation and analvsis of urban policies. 


POLICY ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 


f 
The policy field is designed for those who wish to focus on the process 
public decision making and develop abilities to analyze and evalualfa 
processes. This field is most directly appropriate for those who noW y 
anticipate taking staff analyst positions in government agencies or simi 
tions in research or consulting firms 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


This field covers the many activities of government performed under contr 
arrangements. Increasingly, public agencies find the most efficient, and if 
only, method of meeting needs is through procurement action. This dimm 
public administration is often subject to unique practices and regule 
requires the acquisition of specialized knowledge and skills in the P pe 
procurement and contracting. This elective field, offered jointly with the l 
ment of Business Administration, promotes a better understanding 
lic-private interactions in procurement activities. 


PUBLIC HUMAN RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION AND MANPOWER j 


dion" 
This field addresses the traditional concerns in public administra ip! 
personnel, the staffing function of public organizations, and labor relatii 
public sector. Courses are also offered in manpower development an 
human resources. Graduates concentrating in this field typically wot 
resources administration at some level of government. 
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TELECOMMI JNICATIONS MANA( EMENT 


This field is designed for public 
stand the various capabilitie 
information within 
the regulation of tele 
and stru 


managers who will find it valuable to under 
s of telecommunications to organize and utilize 
an organization, to appreciate the policy issues involved in 


communications, and to be ¢ onversant with the terminology 
ctures of telecommunication systems 


Internships 


Students with little or no professional experience are strongly encouraged to take 
an internship during the degree program. There are many opportunities in the 
Washington area for intern experiences 
Bovernment agencies, 

dents in securing 
Internships on th 
Intern experie 


in federal agencies, county and citv 
and the quasi-public sector. The Department assists stu 
appropriate internships; students are 


also encouraged to find 
eir own initiative. 


A substantial effort is made to relate the 


à nce to the student's academic program. Internships may be paid or 
unpaid and. may be taken for credit or not for credit. T 
students must have completed 9 cre 


internships for credit involve 15 
see Government Inte 


0 receive academic credit, 
dit hours in the degree program. In general, 
20 hours of work per week for 14 weeks. Also. 
rn Scholarship Program under Special Programs, below 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 
The Master of Science in Inform 
ora Career in the application of « omputers to the data and information problems 
The program emphasizes a practical understand- 
esign and impleme 
ter-based systems 
aM consists of 51 semeste 
ation. Course work includ 
Ours of gradua 


ntation approaches utilized in the 


, Me progr 
Sive examin 


r hours of course work and a « omprehen- 
and 30 h 


es 21 hours of undergraduate prerequisites 


te courses, inc luding 6 hours of electives. Prerequisites 
if comparable work has 


pre : 'TSILy, provided a grade of C or better was earned in 
ai duisite cor quality-point index of 2.5 must be main- 


AT: er hours of prerequisite courses or equivalent as follows 
| An Introductory computer course involving programming (e.g., FORTRAN. 
p, BASIC, or PASCAL), 
à Two additiona] d programming courses covering at least one addi- 
tional program 


‘ ling language (e.g., PL/1, COBOL, or C) COBOL is strongly 
Suggested as one of the languages 


advance 


Wo additional advanced undergraduate courses in areas such as assembly 
tan Buage programming, computer systems architecture. data structures, svs- 
d ‘ems analysis, Operating Systems, dat 


a communications, or database systems 


Wo s “inte í 
© Semesters hematics comparable to Math 31 and 32 


2. Qs Or 51 and 52. 
ol rE tion of 30 semester hours of graduate 
> gt 220 uding the following courses 
ur. perations Research in De 
> gt 280 Information Systems Deve 
Met 282 Information Sy. 
Mgt 283 Topics in High 
Met 284 Database Syste 


of undergraduate mat 


course work with a quality-point index 
plus 6 semester hours of elec tives 

cision Support Systems 

lopment and Application 

stems and Telecommunic ations 

er-Level Languages 

ms 


eee 


— 
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Mgt 286 Operating Systems 
Mgt 287 Design of On-Line Information Systems 
Mgt 288 Applied Artificial Intelligence Programming or 
Mgt 290 Special Topics in Management Science 
3. Successful completion of a written Master’s Comprehensive Examination. 


MASTER OF TAXATION 


The Master of Taxation degree is designed to prepare students for careers a5 
professionals in public accounting, private industry, and government. Thef 
gram of study provides a thorough understanding of the tax laws and 
application. It also supplies the necessary foundation for a broad appreciati® 
the business environment. 

The program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 
may be waived if comparable study has been completed prior to admissions 
semester hours of the minimum program of 33 hours of course work 
awarded as advanced standing. 

The program of study consists of two levels. 


First Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 


Accy 201, 202, 211, 297; BAd 220, 240; Econ 217: Mgt 205, 218, 270 oo 
These courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level courses 
Accy 297, which must be taken in the last semester of the program. All of these 
requirements, except Accy 297, may be satisfied by evidence of successful complet 
comparable work at other regionally accredited institutions. First-Level courses may 
taken to satisfy Second-Level requirements or electives 

Second Level 


1. Required Courses (21 hours) ustell 
Accy 225, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 269 (Accy 225 may be replaced by another grad p 
accountancy course if the student has successfully completed comparable work at 
regionally accredited institution.) 

2. Electives (9 hours) a 
Elective courses are to be selected in consultation with the designated faculty 

3. Required Common Body of Knowledge Course (3 hours) s 
This course, Accy 297, is a required capstone course. It must be taken in the last 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The Master of Urban and Regional Planning is a professional degree p 
designed as preparation for a broad range of professional careers pe 
private and public sectors. The 50-semester-hour course of study P od! 
broad education to develop competence in planning theory and me 
and to emphasize the analytical ability and creativity necessary for solving » 
and regional problems. Emphasis is placed on the formulation of realis 
ning solutions and the practice of urban and regional planning. ! d 
The degree is awarded by vote of the faculty after satisfactory completio? 
following requirements. 


ied 
1. Three semester hours of macroeconomics completed at a regionally ac "i 
lege or university prior to admission or within the first two semesters of the 
2. The core courses, consisting of 32 semester hours: 
U&RP 201 Planning Theory and Practice | 
U&RP 202 Planning Theory and Practice II 
U&RP 203 Principles of Community Planning and Design 
U&RP 207 Land Development Planning 
U&RP 208 Land Use and Urban Transportation Planning 
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U&RP 210 Urban Development Economics 

U&RP 211 Methods of Urban 

U&RP 212 Methods of Urban and Regional Analvsis II 

U&RP 215 Advanced Planning Problems 

U&RP 218 Metropolitan 
3. A field of concentration, v 
- Six semester hours of e 


: A minimum of three months full-time (or equivalent) supervised professional work 


experience in planning, with an acceptable written report approved by faculty advi- 
sor, 


and Regional Analysis I 


and Regional Planning 


with a minimum of 9 semester hours 
lective courses 


6. A written 
work, 


: A thesis (3 Semester hours) based on the candidate’s research; the thesis usually 
complements the chosen field of concentration 


While the t 


ter hours, re 


Master’s Comprehensive Examination following completion of all course 


ypical program of stud 
d quirements may be 
pending upon the student's b 


y, including the thesis, comprises 50 semes- 
reduced to a minimum of 45 semester hours, 
ackground and professional experience. 


Fields of Concentration 


ton. audent is Tequired to develop a field in an area of professional specializa- 

Boise must consist ofa minimum of 9 semester hours, includinga required 

methods and eo The two courses inc lude the field’s theories, conc epts, and 

Sted their synthesis and application by means of case studies and 
Jects. Instruction is available in the following fields 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


inchcandamental elements of community development are explored in this field, 
neighborhood d. community facilities, fiscal policy, urban economics, and 
i ynamics. Emphasis within the courses of instruction is on prob- 

n and analysis and on plan and program formulation. Special- 


izati 1 " ` Ò 1 1 - 
on in this field provides excellent preparation for professional planning 


Public and private sectors. 


relat; pe a y planning and design is concerned with improving the 
Me ei sarete people and the environment. From an understanding of 
bilities and cus perceptions, students develop and apply their aesthetic sensi- 
and techni ee skills in problem solving. The process, theory, principles, 
Plans that v vhs community design form the basis for preparing and testing 
The field e Physical manifestations of a community's goals and aspirations. 


Public prepares students for applying.this “social art" in a wide range of 
ànd private Planning positions. 


HISTORIC PRESERVATIC IN 


This : i 
archi eram is designed to foster an understand 
ecture and landsca 


lous of patterns; dey 
BaCy; an acquirin 


ing of the historic attributes of 
pe, from the extraordinary monument to the most ubiq- 
eloping skills to document, assess, and protect our historic 
Manao} 8 a sensitivity to design and planning issues central to 
is examiner forces of growth and change within a historic context. Preservation 
complexion Thon Ocess, involving a wide range of participants, that can vary in 
vation ig eu h $, and concrete goals. The ability to solve problems in preser- 

Phasized over any set of administrative or political procedures. 


s Sues a eden 
D 
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SPECIALIST IN HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


; 
Students with a master’s degree in an approved related field or with a mastel? 
degree and managerial experience may undertake studies leading to the degree 
Specialist in Health Services Administration. This program serves people W 
plan to begin a career in management, policy-making, or planning in the field 
health services or who wish to supplement previous graduate study in healt! 
services administration. 

Most students with adequate preparation in health services administration 0 
related management field should be able to complete the requirements by un e 
taking a 30-semester-hour program of study. Those lacking spec ialized prepal® 
tion will need additional course work, depending on career goals. Field expe 
ence assignments, if required, are in addition to the 30-semester-hour minim 

Individual programs will be developed in consultation with a faculty adv 
on the basis of the student's educational background, experience, and spe 
professional objectives. ! 

All students must take at least one doctoral-level seminar in health service 
administration (HSA 310 or 330) and complete a 3-semester-hour research P 
ect (HSA 270). The remaining hours may be taken in health services admini 
tion or other appropriate disciplines. 


DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


— ~~ 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in accountancy, business admi? 
tration, health services administration, information and decision systems, 
agement and organization, and public administration. The Committee on 
toral Studies supervises all aspects of the program. 


Admission 


The minimum admission requirement is a bachelor's degree from a regions) 
accredited college or university, preferably with a major appropriate to y 
proposed field of study. Most applicants have completed a master’s degre? 
appropriate field. Applicants whose degrees are in fields other than their Pe 
posed field of study are expected to obtain the necessary background tg 
before or soon after admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate Hot 
Examination or the Graduate Management Admission Test are required: $ø 
ever, applicants who have taken the Law School Admission Test or the M " 
College Admission Test may submit these test scores for « onsideration- Us 
special circumstances, scores on the Miller Analogies Test may also be su 
ted. Applicants whose test scores are more than 10 vears old are required v 
or retake the Graduate Record Examination or the Graduate Management "^ 
sion Test. Applicants whose test scores are more than five years old are OF iy 
aged but not required to take or retake either of the tests. Arrangements tot i 
tests must be made with the Educational Testing Service. Students whose dif 
language is not English must also submit the Test of English as 4 
Language (TOEFL) scores with a total score of not less than 550. va 
The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grade Pyes 
and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's entire record and m 
selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment limitation’ gi 
Admission to the doctoral program is granted for the fall semester and $ jm 
sessions only. Completed applications must be sent to the Office of Enre tt 
Development and Admissions, School of Government and Business 4 n4 
tion, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, by Mare 
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fall semester and summer sessions Applicants are notified of their eligibility for 
admission four to five weeks subsequent to established dates for re eipt of the 
completed application and all required supporting credentials 

Plan of Study 
The doctoral program consists of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stage and 
the dissertation stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to provide the 
student with the theoretical foundations and practices of the primary and sup- 
porting fields of study and with a command of the relevant qualitative or quan- 
titative analytical methods. The objective of the dissertation stage is to have the 
student apply the obtained theoretical and practical knowledge and analytical 
methods to the resolution of a research problem. The research should be original 
and is expected to result in a contribution, either applied or theoretical, to the 
existing body of knowledge. The total program must be finished in seven years; 
only under Very special circumstances can extensions beyond this time limit be 
Blven by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. If a student is granted an extension 
beyond the seventh year (14 semesters), the student must register and pay for 3 


Credit hours of Dissertation Research at the then-current tuition rate every semes- 


ter unti] graduation. 
e pre-dissertation st 

the Student unde 
uring the first ac 


age is based on an individual study plan developed by 
r the guidance of the primary and supporting field advisors 
: 'ademic year. In the study plan the student must state long-range 
Professiona] Objectives, all proposed academic activities, methods of evaluation, 
and a Semester-by-semester schedule. 
es E Students, regardless of the primary field of study, must inc lude in their 
Cy plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Resear h, and 
and Rel Pattmental course, 311, Seminar: Public—Private Sector Institutions 
after m lonships, l'hese courses should be taken during the first academic yas 
search E Mgt 391, Methodological Foundations of Administrative Re- 
In additio, “4 taken at the end of course work eS 
and sup ne o the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan, the ep 
first a d" ing field advisors evaluate the student's progress at the en« of the 
nd se esters after admission, and thereafter at the end of the spring 
'ach academic year. A comprehensive evaluation of study plan 


S 
both the primary and supporting fields is the final process of the 
on stage. 


und, a student whose fie 


nonstrate, either throu 
TO 
Proposed Content of the doctoral st 


pa 
Content areas of business 


student ens fields may be chosen from other departments of the University. A 
and a inis, E a field outside of the School, however, must meet the academic 

Or more d rative requirements of the department involved. ; 
Ha etailed information on the program and its administration, see the 
90K on the Doctoral Program, available in the Doctoral Program Office 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Pre-dissertati 


8 me 
tion m ackgro ld is designated as Business Administra- 
SE der gh prior academic experience or through the 
idy plan, a working knowledge of the princi- 


administration. 


Internati 
ernationa] Institute fo 
N reco isi 
temai ion of Special educational needs of students from other countries, the 
instruction Institute for Health Services Administration offers programs of 
n designed to meet these needs at either the degree or certificate level. 


r Health Services Administration 
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It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hosp 
systems in worldwide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching progr 


or the actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at 
University. 


Joint Master’s and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


In certain instances arrangements may be made for students to work coll 
rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center an ý 
Master of Business Administration or Master of Public Administration in 
School of Government and Business Administration. Students must be admi 
separately both to the National Law Center and to the School of Government 
Business Administration and must meet all requirements in each degree 


gram. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree pr 
within four vears. 


Certification of Purchasing Managers 


The School of Government and Business Administration participates in thellf 
nationally recognized certification programs. The Certified Public Pure P 
Officer (CPPO) is administered bv the National Institute of Government@ 
chasing, 115 Hillwood Ave., Falls Chur h, Va. 22046; the Certified Profess 
Contracts Manager (CPCM) is administered by National Contract Mar 
Association, 6728 Old McLean Village Dr., McLean, Va. 22101; the G8 P 
Purchasing Manager (CPM) is administered by the National Association d 
chasing Management, 496 Kinderkamack Rd., P.O. Box 418, Oradell, N J. 07 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Dean M.A. East 
Associate Dean H.R. Nau 


FACULTY 1988-89 


| 

Professors W.H. Becker, B.L Boulier, J.J. Cordes, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Elliott Sct 


lergraduate 
1001 of International Affairs offers graduate and unde rgra 
Programs to pr 


indi > | ter jnal and multina- 
epare individuals for an in reasingly internation: 


: FEL be traced back 
tional environment The historic al roots of the Elliott School can be rac 
to the establishme 


nt of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Woran y 
in 1898, In 1966, the School separated from the School of Government. ere 
and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the Seton o ol f 
and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the Schoo E 

i i 988 the School was renamed in honor of Evelyn E. 


nternational Affairs, and in 1 tv from 1965 to 
Elliott, the President ot George Washington University fre 


Academic Programs 
The Elliott S 


and graduate programs in international 
E ; si ( 'rgraduate pro- 
affairs, Latin American studies, and East Asian studies; an undergradu I 


ure i 2 an and East 
gram in Middle Eastern Studies; and graduate programs in Russian ( 
"uropean Studies, 


bl 

; yublic 
security policy studies, and science, tec hnology, — ids 
: > é ore 
Policy Ograms are multidisciplinary and emphasize both domestic anc g 
2 r . x 

80vernmental Policy. Cours 


e ffe S e ( e vark S cademic 
rings lraw h ay ily n th various a 
the l niversity, 


programs are de 


departments [ 


^s 
signed to foster a liberal educ ation that focuse 

4 ; 4 > » - 
historical and « ontemporary issues in interna 


> > than a major in a 
© programs tend to have a broader base thar é 


mic discipline 


: : 'elop a 
hi h > Programs lead to the degree of Master of Arts Students develoy 
ig 


iscipline ation for 
9! competence in a world region or a discipline in en eae agen- 
Professional employment in Bovernment or in international organizations, ! 
cles, or usiness, 
REGULATIONS 
n : - k tegule ons. 
e Admissions. Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulatic 
Attendang 
Stu which regis- 
te dents are held responsible for all of the work of the « Ourses in v 
Ted, and all 


: rision is 
absences must be excused by the instructor before provi 
" The 

' Dean of the School is ane 


X officio member of all committees 
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made to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may? 
attend classes during the period of suspension 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the fifth week of cla 
(fall or spring semester) is permitted only in exceptional cases (see Withdrd 
page 47) 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS E 
The Elliott School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in? 
fields of international affairs, East Asian studies (China or Japan), Latin 
can studies, and Middle Eastern studies 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the progra 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secon 
school, showing at least 15 units,* which must include four years of Engli 
least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be Aly 
can history; and one year of college-preparatory mathematics beyond in 
tory algebra. Ü 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
lege work. f 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement be 
English composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
the American College Testing battery, " 

It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in Arif 
or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. 
ments for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be mao" y 
the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, Princeton 
08541-6200, not less than one month before the date of the tests. In appe 
the test, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The ap! 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions direc v 
the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommend 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior vear. 

Consideration can be given to the adequacy of the qualifications of ana 
cant who, because of unusual circumstances, does not present all the aie 
ments stated here. Appropriate scholastic aptitude tests may be pre 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


ww? 
Requirements for admission of students transferring from other reg silly 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this Univ! W 
as follows. Applicants who have accumulated at least 30 semester ho 


f 
A unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the ag 
less than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, or prepared classroom WO™ 
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equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally accredited college or univer- 
sity may be admitted to the Elliott School of International Affairs as transfer 
Students with advanced standing. Those who have achieved a quality-point 
index of at least 3.0 on a 4.0 scale in previous college work will be given 
preference for admission. Applicants who have completed fewer than 30 semes- 
ter hours of accept iust meet entrance requirements for freshmen 
the avanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
> Student received a grade of C or above, provided that such courses are 
to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in the Elliott 


Comparable 

Sc 
hool. In the case of course work completed at a two-year « ollege, no more than 
10urs of credit may be 


able credit n 


66s 
: emester } applied as advanced standing toward a degree 
In this School. 


. Although a grade of D in a cours 
Satisfy a Curriculun 
Owever, be 
The Elliott 
Part or to acc 


e is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
1 requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not, 
assigned as advanced standing. 
School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in 
itis the” zept credit provisionally 
aatan esponsibility of the 
a ution formerly attende 
ashington University, W 
Students wishing to trar 
egree pro | 


student to have an official transe ript from each 
d sent directly to the Office of Admissions, George 
ashington, D.C. 20052 

isfer from another division of the University into a 
Elliott School must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
“ation for transfer and must be in good academic standing with a 
e quality-point index of 2.5 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi- 


9 semester hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 


Continui D i 
nt uing Education may be applied toward a degree in this S hool 
transfer studer 


egrees its must satify the residence and course requirements for 
* awarded by the Elliott School. 


GE ; 
NERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Academic Work Load 
The no 


full.t rmal academic 


mic work load for a full-time student is 15 semester hours. A 
n probation may take a course load of up to 17 semester 


à strong academic record may take up to 18 semester hours 
approval of the dean. Students on probation are limited to 13 hours 


^ a student must have the following: (1) 120 semester hours (or 


Dn gram) i ours if the student qualifies for the special 90-semester-hour 
i o passing grades (Courses in exercise 


ed i and sport activities cannot be 
^ n the required hours); and (2 


) a cumulative quality-point index of at 


a 

me of every student who attains 
d "wa the Dean's Honor List for 
and (2) ) full-time students registe 


Period Part-time Students registered fo 
two Consecutive se 


a 3.50 quality-point index in course work 
that semester. Appearance on the list is 
red for a minimum of 12 semester hours 
ra minimum of 12 semester hours over a 
mesters, which may include a summer term. 
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ACADEMIC STANDING 


A student whose cumulative quality-point index (QPI) is less than 2.0 but at le 
1.0 any time after having enrolled in a minimum of 24 semester hours is plat 
on probation: “First Probation" for the initial semester, “Second Probatio# 
continued on probation for a second semester. For part-time students and 
enrolled in summer sessions, a “semester” is interpreted to mean a time inte 
in which at least 12 semester hours have accrued. A student on probatif 
limited to no more than 13 semester hours of course work per semester 

A student who resumes a cumulative QPI of 2.0 or more after a first or sec 
semester on probation is removed from probationary status. Failure to result 
cumulative QPI of 2.0 after two successive semesters on probation results! 
suspension. The Dean’s Council may continue a student on probation if satis 
tory progress is demonstrated during the probation period 

A student whose cumulative QPI falls below 1.0 any time after having enro 
in a minimum of 24 semester hours as a student in the Elliott School WH 
suspended. : 

Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmisf 
after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered for readme 
the student must submit evidence to the Dean's Council of conduct 
absence from the University which indicates that the student will profit ff 
readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will 
readmitted. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized withdra 
may be assigned are described under Regulations. j 
Changing an Incomplete—The grade of I must be changed no later than 
day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately Jj 
ing the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assign p 
Incomplete that is not changed within this period automatically bec omes all 
cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor al s" 
dent may jointly petition the dean, or the appropriate committee, for addy) 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions MT 
submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be changed 
registering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the male 
must be completed while registered in the Elliott School of Internationa 
This requirement applies to students transferring within the University dug 
as to students transferring from other institutions. Unless special perra 
granted by the dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior OF 
must be completed in the Elliott School. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisl 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supp d 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the n e i 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuit 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up a8 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 
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Internships 


Internships offer students the 
edge they acquire in the cl 
30 credit hours are 
the field of the inte 


opportunity to make practical use of the an 
assroom. Undergraduates who have completed at " 
t e i it. Ac: ic w in 
eligible to arrange internships for credit. Academic wor 
'rnship is required. 
i i i i j ;. Students are re- 
Internships are available in the private and public sectors. Students 


| | and Į Mee Per: WU 
sponsible for locating their own internships; listings are posted in the € 
Career Services Center. 


Regulations on Study Abroad 


Students are encouraged to tr 
abroad must consult their 

ents must Secure 
Credit earned is ir 
registered. A cata] 


avel and study abroad. Those wishing to study 
academic advisor and the study-abroad advisor. Stu- 
the dean’s prior approval for any plan of study abroad if the 
itended to apply to the degree program in which they ru 
ogue or other description of the foreign institution or stuc y 
Program must be presented for consideration together with detailed descriptions 


of the courses to be taken. See Study Abroad Programs, under Special Programs, 
page 168, 


Pass/No Pass Option 
A Student in the Elliott School of International Affairs who has a cumulative 
quality-point index of 2.5 or better mav. with the approval of an adv isor and the 
dean, take one Course per semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, 
Which wil] be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in the 
cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such an option at registra- 
tion. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status to 
Status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses in the student's 

major (except those in which the grade of P or NP is normally assigned) may not 
e taken on a pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not elect to take a course 
2 sis until the second semester of enrollment in the Jniversity 


x ‘ 2 six ses 
, dents in the School of International Affairs may take no more than six cour 
ide of P or NP is 


e 4 " > 
J assigned, including those in which the grade of F 
2 NP is normally given and those taken in any other college, school, or division 
NND University prior to transferring to the Elliott School 
A fas s | 
dditional Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program 
Exce 


Ptional Students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores, petition 

h ean of the Elliott School of International Affairs for admission to a spec ial 
hour degree program. Supporting evidence in the form of ac ae 

Scores, College-Level Examination Placement (CLEP) scores, anc 
at George Washington University or any other institution must be 

e dean, in consultation with the Dean's Council, will determine 


, tec} j l ; | = 
ol y for admission to the program, which takes place when the studen 
ers the beginning of 


; the junior year. 
tenes slc assumption of this program is that the student can waive at least 30 
h addin of freshman or introductory requirements. ss aa ta 
Semest Ion to the general and curriculum requirements, students i d 
m er-hour Program must fulfill the following requirements: ML 
and in © student must rec eive grades of A in 50 percent of the total course wo 
50 


2. Th Percent of the courses required in the major on 
grou l estudent must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyond the first- 
P leve] (numbered above 100). 


en z 


ze 
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3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course work 
credit through advanced placement, special examinations, etc., may møl 
counted in the 90 semester hours required for graduation. 

Students who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour program? 
encouraged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101-200) as sf 
as they are qualified to do so and should seek to obtain a waiver of c0% 
prerequisites in those disciplines in which they have a strong backgroull 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


For information on earning credit by examination or waiving curriculum requ! 
ments, see your academic advisor in the Elliott School. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


Curriculum requirements for the first two years are outlined below. Regu! 
ments for majors in international affairs, Latin American studies, and East 
studies (China or Japan) are outlined under the appropriate heading in Co 
Instruction. See your academic advisor in the Elliott School for requirem 
majors in Middle Eastern studies. 


% 


English: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 E 
Humanities: AmCv 71-72; Art 31-32 or 71-72; Clas 108, 113; *litera 
ture (American, Chinese, East Asian, English, French, 

German, Greek and Latin, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish 
Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group philosophy courses; Re 
be OTE ee nee te ee o : " — o 
tLanguage: Chinese, Japanese, French, German, Hebrew, Italiani 
Russian, or Spanish > -—— 
Math/Science: — BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math® 
and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6, or 9-10; Stat 51, 
53, or 91, and 105 or 129; 129, 130; 111, 112 1 

Social Science: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 72; PSc 1, 2 Es 
tElective: AA 

Total 


SECONDARY FIELDS OF STUDY 


Students can take a secondary field of study, such as business, econe d! 
languages, in other schools of the University. Students from other schools! y 
University can take a secondary field of study in International Affair i 
Elliott School of International Affairs. See the brochure Secondary M 
Study available in the Student Services Office. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS |— 
LA LES in 

The Elliott School offers degree programs leading to the Master of a 

fields of East Asian studies, international affairs, Latin American stu 


* F tbe 
If a student elects 6 semester hours of literature in nne 
satisfy the language requirement 


tcl 


anv foreign language, this C£ ý 
5 : ` qui u^ 
un 5-6 is required for East Asian studies (China fox us) majors; Japn 3-4 is requin a 
Asian studies (Japan focus) majors. Greek and Latin are not acceptable for interna 
majors. Latin American studies majors must include Spanish 


t Credit is not given for exercise and sport activities courses 
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sian and East European studies, security policy studies, and science, technology, 
and public policy, 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
Application forms are available from the Office of Graduate Admissions, Elliott 
School of International Affairs, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052. Admission is normally for the fall semester only and may be for full- or 
Part-time study. Admission decisions are made on a rolling basis, beginning in 
late February. Applications for admission must be submitted by February 1 for 
the following fall semester. January 15 is the deadline for applicants for fellow- 
Ship awards and for admission applications from international students. 
In selecting applicants with the best prospects for success, the Admissions 
Committee is most interested in the following: a bachelor's degree from an 
accredited college or university: a B average or better in a relevant undergraduate 
Major; scores on the general test of the Graduate Record Examination (60th 
Percentile or higher on the verbal, quantitative, and analytical sections): strong 
etters of recommendation; and a concise and pertinent essay. 

Internationa] Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should in- 
clude background Courses corresponding to the undergraduate major in interna- 
tional affairs at this University or some other relevant social science program. In 
: : Case of major deficiencies in the social sciences or international relations, 
" ditiona] Course work may be specified beyond the minimum requirements for 
the letter 5; degree. The student's particular responsibilities will be indicated in 
"mé ean. admission to the program and in the course of subsequent consulta- 

àn assigned faculty advisor. 


For nt Asian Studies. -An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is required. 
pro concentration in Chinese language and literature, the undergraduate 
gram should include 24 semester hours of Chinese language study. 
clude 1, American studies—The applicant's undergraduate program should in- 
e background Courses Corresponding to an undergraduate major in Latin 
consider tudes at this University, or equivalent. Majors in other fields may be 
Spanish o t admission provided that undergraduate course work includes 
anthropolo ortuguese and sufficient course work in one of the following areas: 
; By, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic literature, 
ory, and political science. 
ield is a and East European Studies 
cours quired. The un 


‘es, Or equivalent: Hi 
i Science, T 


An undergraduate major in a pertinent 
dergraduate program should include the following 
st 145, 146; PSc 131 or 168; Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or 5-6. 

ife, or ph echnology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors in a social, 
Ose “e ae science, or in engineering are eligible for admission, although 
nomics ao duite preparation in relevant social sciences, particularly eco- 
indicated in the required to take additional courses; such requirements will be 

ecurity p lie letter of admission to the program. 25 ui 

Cified 4 za 3 Studies- -An undergraduate background similar to that spe- 
in the ni ita oF nternationa] Affairs would be appropriate. W orking experience 
quate ac. ty or national security fields might compensate in part for inade- 


skills " emic preparation. A background in economics or quantitative analysis 
Would also be helpful. 
Readmission 
A gr 
adu 
leave of re student who has not been continuously enrolled, or on approved 
Semester ue 9r inactive status, must file an application for readmission the 


efore planning to return to school. 


RA V p 4 m 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Programs leading to the Master of Arts degree vary in their requirements. so 
programs offer an option that requires a minimum of 24 semester houls 
approved graduate work plus the successful completion of a thesis; the stu! 
must register for 6 semester hours of thesis research (IAff 299-300). V 
programs require a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course work f 
may include a thesis. The Security Policy Studies program does not have a the 
option; the Chinese language and literature concentration of the East 2m 
Studies program requires the thesis option. Under all programs, course WOM 
taken in order to prepare for the Master's Comprehensive Examinations: 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an advi“ 
approved plan of studies (comprehensive fields, supporting course work, 0 
requirement, etc.) to the office of the dean by the end of the first semeste! 
residence. Master’s degrees are awarded by vote of the faculty after the stu 
has completed the required course work and an acceptable thesis (if one 
elected), has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has past 
the Master’s Comprehensive Examinations. » 
Under special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101 -200) y 
be counted toward the master's degree when registration for graduate credit 
been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum advisoh 
instructor, and the dean. The student who takes an undergraduate court 
graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do work 
graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course. Normally, - 
b 


than 6 semester hours of second-group courses may be taken for graduate 
in the 30-semester-hour program, and no more than 9 semester hours 
taken for graduate credit in the 36-semester-hour program. (An exception to 
rule is the case of students who select one or more fields in history; they mal 
9 hours of second-group courses in the 30-hour program and 12 in the ee 
program.) No work counted toward a bachelor's degree may also be € 
toward a master’s degree. be 
All master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements withi? ý 
years of their admission to the program. A student who is unable tempo 
continue the plan of studies may request a leave of absence not to exe ‘i 
year. Extensions beyond the five-year period may be granted in excel ad 
circumstances, but the student will be required to register and pay for 6 
hours of Reading and Research each semester. j 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal ins a 
except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permi "m 
the curriculum advisor and the dean. No more than 6 semester hours of Bg 
credit may be transferred from other accredited institutions or another "e 
of the University, and these may be accepted only under limited condit! 
time, grades, and relevance to the student's program. 


Curriculum Requirements 


Curriculum requirements for the master's programs are listed under the ay 
priate heading in Courses of Instruction—International Affairs; East ` 
Studies; Latin American Studies; Russian and East European Studies: 
Technology, and Public Policy; and Security Policy Studies 


Tool Requirements 


mew ots 
In most degree programs, a candidate for the degree of Master of y 
demonstrate a reading knowledge (certified by the relevant languag 
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ment) of a modern foreign language that has an appropriate literature for the 
Study of the field. Students in regional programs must demonstrate their ability 
ina language appropriate to the study of the specific region. If a student selects a 
language not offered by the University, a testing fee of $50 will be charged in 
order to compensate an outside examiner. A master’s degree candidate whose 
native language is not English may select English to fulfill the requirement with 
the approval of the advisor and the dean. The examination, which will test high- 
level reading and writing proficiency, is administered by the English for Interna- 
tional Students program 


Candidates in the fields of sec urity policy studies and science, tec hnology, and 
Public policy may substitute s 
may be met by de 
of Stat 105, 112, 


ànd public 


tatistics for a foreign language. This requirement 
monstration of proficiency (i.e., grades of B or better) at the level 
183, or 197. The tool requirements of the science, technology, 
policy field may also be fulfilled by proficiency in PAd 296. 
, Candidates in international affairs may petition the dean to substitute statistics 
fora foreign language. The primary basis for approving such petitions will be the 
relevance of the statistical skills to the student's thesis research. ; 
he language or tool examination should normally be taken before the student 
"as Completed the first 15 hours of work; it must be taken before the comprehen- 
Hye examination, No student may take the language or tool examination more 
hat three times. Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in 


the semester-hour requirement for a master’s degree, nor may they be taken on à 
bo /AT 
ass/No Pass basis, 


Master's Comprehensive 
In addition to course examinations, the candidate must pass written Master's 
Omprehensive Examinations overing the chosen fields of study. Examinations 
i. Scheduled twice a year (in November and April) and should be taken during 
oo semester of course work or shortly after the completion of wet —— 
xaminac If there isa lapse of time between c ompletion of « — ri a 
Shoul ation, the student must be enrolled continuously during this p« t 

uld be understood that course work constitutes only partial preparation for 
laster's Comprehensive Examinations. Each student is expected to pursue a 
Program of additi 'ading in each of the selected fields, in accordance with 
' faculty member responsible for instruction in that field. A 
fails to Pass any part of the Master's Comprehensive Examination 
tional circumstances, and with the approval of the department and 


Examinations 


May, in exc 
J "XCep 
h I 


a > > 
st ean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination date. If the 
Student fails 


3 i 2 tion is 
: a second time, no further opportunity to take the examinatio 
Permitted, pi 


Sch : 

G Starship Requirements 

vat : " n j + "or ` 

"te for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; CR, 
horiz,4 complete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and Z, Un- 
ud Withdrawal. 
are 

Point Mte Students are required to maintain a minimum cumulative quality- 


time um (QPI) of 3.0. Students whose cumulative QPI falls below 3.0 at any 
aving completec 


-mester in w eted at least 9 semester hours will be om an M 
8r 3.0 a EC hich to raise the QPI above 3.0. Those who fail to ring 

t. additional semester will not be allowed to continue in 

art-time students and those enrolled in summer sessions, a 

eted to mean a time interval in which at least 9 semester hours 
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A master’s candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present caust! 
consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he or she should be allo 
continue in the program of studies. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete) @ 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a sā 
tory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's failulf 
complete the required work of the course. Except for thesis research courses 
Incomplete cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year. An Í ‘ 
plete that is not made up by the end of one calendar year remains as a grade I 
the student’s record. An Incomplete cannot be removed by reregistering 
course. No student will be permitted to register for courses or take the Co 
hensive Examinations if there are more than two Incompletes outstanding% 
record. 

A student who fails to meet the established deadlines for completion of co 
work or other elements of the program (e.g., comprehensive examinations) 
granted an extension may be required by the dean and the Dean's Cound 
register for 3 credit hours of graduate Reading and Research for each semest@® 
the work is delinquent. 


L 


The Thesis 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effet 
integration with the course work. A student will not be permitted to regist® 
Thesis Research (IAff 299—300) until the thesis subject has been formally sub 
ted to the dean's office. Some programs, such as international affairs, set$ 
requirements in order to qualify to write a thesis. The subject must be app 
by the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written, @ se 
member of the faculty who will serve as a reader, and the student's m 
director. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the thesis d 
and one other reader, and two copies must be presented to the dean bY 
student no later than the date announced in the University Calendar. " 
copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of thé 
are available in the dean’s office. 

Payment of tuition for thesis research entitles the candidate, during the my 
of registration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the 
reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain con "m 
enrollment and is allowed one calendar vear to complete it. If the prepar 
the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar vear, the student must cot 
for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeate 
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Joint Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates with the Notion P 
Center in offering a program of study leading to the degrees of Master of 
Juris Doctor. A student must be accepted for admission by both the Elliott? y 
and the National Law Center. Applications should be made separately brit 
same time. Both the Elliott School and the Center should be notifi 
student is interested in the combined program. The student will be admi 
the Elliott School for the academic vear following the first year of stu t. 
National Law Center, since the National Law Center stipulates that the 

of course work for the Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit. 
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The Master of Arts de 
program that includes 
and fulfills all of the 
fulfilling the 


gree program normally consists of the meee -— 
a thesis. The student selects a major offered by th« aa - 
requirements for the Master of Arts —— 
requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. Up to 6 semes eos in 
credit for course work completed as part of the Juris Doctor « — » 
related to the student's degree program may be approved for von ain n 
Master of Arts degree. (Some of the course work required for eer M amaer 
degree program may be applicable toward the Juris Doctor degree re 3 —Ó 
Students wil] be registered in both the Elliott School and the National Le \ ar 
and must maintain this concurrent registration until all eee ee 2 
làVe been completed. All work for this combined degree ovy ap ; oat 
completed in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by the dez 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


> B ate 
t Studies provides a program of specialize con s- 
the tt S / irs. Courses 
arch within the Elliott School of International dy — 
> are drawn from a variety of academic areas and thus [ 


soviet Uni :astern Europe, and 
' approach to the study of the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, anc 
“ast Asia, ang of the 


faculty 


d especially for students preparing for - 
lds of East Asian studies, international affairs, - 
jast European studies, or in the fields of economics, history, 
nce, with specialization in Sino-Soviet studies. . vd 
octora] candidates in political science will take their Sino-Soviet wor 


ls inations in their 
orm of appropriate subfields in preparation for the general examination 
discipline: doctoral c 


'andidates in history are expected to take at least two of "T 
va fields for the degree in the history of the countries of their spe par pa 
i ading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is under the general a ciis 
Slon of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Consultative commi se 
Graduate School direct the work of each student upon senei 

A faculty member of the Institute will serve " ac rud 
didate. The candidate's committee will be formed from members o - 
isciplinary department. Language requirements will depend upon 


FR int in which 
Of concentration. Candidates should consult the de partment i 
ley are taking their degree. 


Center for International Science and Technology Policy 
The Cen 


ter, established in 1970 
and lic Policy, h 
Ition to Ov 


eat t 
as the Graduate Program in Science, Tec eei 
as become a locus for the exchange of information an« — 
i i ve > Jé res 
erseeing the M.A. program in this area, the Center orgar 


the i : visitors yhere in 
zin etings, sponsors research, and hosts visitors from elsewh 


r United Stat 


é tare hawa t science 
v es and abroad. Recent seminar speakers have 2 npe Science 
ane to the President and the chairman of the House Committee on Sc - 
echnology, 
Sp 


üce Policy Institute 


® George Wach; "Hem 
Center Washington Unive 


: Objective c 
National activity, 


rsity established the Space Policy mmy e 
ir i ati nter- 

ompetence in an important area of national e I pa 

l'he Institute focuses on policy issues related to civilian p 
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activities and their interactions with national security space programs. ng 
ducts research on space policy issues and organizes seminars, symposi@ 
conferences. 


Study Abroad Programs 


Study abroad programs for the academic year are currently available in Engl 
France, Germany, Japan, China, and Peru. Students who wish to study in 
tries not mentioned here should check with the office of the dean. Credits 
with acceptable grades are transferable toward the appropriate degree at 
Washington University, provided there is no duplication of work done Py 
ously. All programs of study abroad must be approved on the required form 
the appropriate faculty and administrative personnel before departure. I f 
tion may be obtained from the Study Abroad Office, Stuart Hall, Room | 
Study abroad is available at varying locations during the summer. Info f 
on summer programs abroad is available in the GWU Summer Sessions 
nouncement and through the Division of Continuing Education. 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Dean C.D. Holden 
Associate Dean G.E. Jones 
Assistant Deans B.J. Moreland, G.E. Schou, R.H. Shumaker, A.O. Smith 


INTRODUCTION 


The Division of Continuing Education provides credit courses and conti 
education programs by administering the off-campus programs of the collefj 
schools of the University. The Division also sponsors noncredit coursa 
ences and institutes, and seminars and workshops, as well as several cte 
programs to meet the personal and continuing professional education? 
adults. Special programs of study may be developed in response to specili y 
of the government and business communities. The Division in« ludes 8 g 
designed to improve the flow of science communications information. br 
of instruction for Division programs includes members of the full-time ne 
the University and academically qualified part-time lecturers from the P 
nal community. offi” 
The Division works closely with education directors, public school qe? 
and personnel administrators in government, business, and industry @ p^, 
courses of study for c ontinuing education students. In cooperation with$ at! 
ing groups from government and business, the Division offers cour? i" 
recently expanded Crystal City Education Center in Arlington, virgi? 
other off-campus locations in the District of Columbia and suburban 
and Northern Virginia. The Division also offers, through its Tidewalet of 
graduate degree programs in various disciplines at locations in the j 
Norfolk, and Virginia Beach area. A wide range of conferences, semin 
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ras : > 2ssional 
workshops is available to organizations and individuals from the profe f: 
community. 


^ : siei ize conduct a 
Any organization interested in having the Division organize and c Y 


Course Or à comprehensive educational program should contact the Dean of the 
Division of Contir iing Education. : 
The academic i a of the University are maintained in off-campus ia: 
Ourses. The Division of Continuing Education is accredited by its — 
accrediting agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and os vw 
Programs offered through the University's off-campus programs E d = the 
tered by this Division are approved through the procedure — i 
Board of Trustees and the Charter granted by the Congress of the l nitec ta as. 
grees are granted through the faculties of the degree-granting schools rA 
Colleges of the University. Credit earned through off-campus study — 
academic standards throughout the University. All Division off-campus : er- 
ings in Maryland are approved by the Maryland State Board for Higher Educa- 


i ; Pee f sil of 
tion; those in Virginia are approved by the Commonwealth of Virginia Counci 
Higher Education. 


. Except as outlined below 
In the Division of ( 
subject to Special r 
taking courses. 


C 


all general University regulations apply to M——À 

r 3 i iti iv 1 4 2 R f y e 

sontinuing Education. In addition, Division stude rete ie: 
equirements of the school or college through which they < 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE IN OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


` a ^ 2 2p zwam 
Students wishing to be admitted as « andidates in an off-campus degree y " 

ay i inati I ;on- 
mày obtain application forms from the school concerned, the Division o 


inui ' Tun f " atives he 
tinuing Education, one of the University’s off-campus representatives, or t 
education Officer of their agency or installation. 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 


: : : Sw the 
Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students w ho »-— " 
Prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. Formal University : 
Mission : 


is not required at the time of registration in off-campus courses. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Dropping an Off-Campus Course—A student mav drop a course without 
academic 


a penalty during the first third of the semester (first through fourth e 
meetings) by completing an Off-( ,ampus Change Slip that has been signed byt e 
instructor and submitting it to the appropriate University representative. W ith- 

awal from a course without academic penalty after this period requires ap- 
Proval of à written request accompanied by the completed change slip and 
the appropriate dean. be 
A student must follow we procedures in order to drop any course Notifying 
a ustructor of the intention to drop a course does not constitute an offic ial 
„awal. The instructor indicates on the change slip whether the student is 
Massing, The effective date of withdrawal and decisions regarding refunds are 
mu ine y the appropriate dean. Failure to follow the proper — 
n Suits in the recording of a failing grade and, regardless of the time of discon i 
ag does not relieve the student of financial responsibility for the M 
tio i Off-Campus Change Slips may be obtained from the instruc tor, instal 
ucducation Office, or the Student Services office of the Division of Continuing 
ation, 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 
The following degree programs are offered off campus 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences" 4 
Master of Arts with fields and concentrations in administrative scienc es, crim 
in commerce, criminal justice, legislative affairs, security management, li 
communication 
Master of Forensic Science 

School of Engineering and Applied Sciencet 
Master of Engineering Administration r 
Master of Science with major fields in electrical engineering (€ ommuni 
tions), computer science, information management, operations research 
Professional Degrees (Engineer and Applied Scientist) 

School of Education and Human Developmentt ^ 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development with major fields? 
curriculum and instruction, early childhood special education, higher educ 
tion, human resource development, supervision and human relations, tia 
tional special education 
Master of Education with a major field in secondary education k 
Education Specialist with major fields in administration, higher educati? 
human resource development 

Elliott School of International Affairs* p 
Master of Arts with major fields in security policy studies, Russian and 
European studies 


DIVISION PROGRAMS | E 


The Division of Continuing Education administers off-campus degree prog 
and the activities of the Center for Career Education and Workshops, the offi 
University Students, the Office of Conferences and Institutes, and Science 
munication Studies. 


CENTER FOR CAREER EDUCATION AND WORKSHOPS (CCEW) 


CCEW provides a broad spectrum of services focusing on innovative, non di 
tional, career-oriented education. Among CCEW programs are noncredit, Siig 
ate-level career certificate programs to prepare the legal assistant, public, 
specialist, landscape designer, fund raising administrator, administratiVé p 
ager, association executive, information systems specialist, publi relation 
fessional, and Washington representative. Other programs are designed l9 
pare the certified employee benefit specialist, certified financial planneheg 
credit administrator. Credit courses and test review courses (for CLEP, EIT 
GMAT, GRE, LSAT, MAT, MCAT, and Basic Real Estate) are offered 8$ "Li 
Workshops and short-term courses provide the opportunity for indivi Uy 
be informed of the innovations in their fields. Courses focus on advan 
computer technology and train participants to increase personal effect” i 
improve managerial expertise, reinforce leadership ability, identify P 
decision-making skills, broaden understanding of systems and concep pro 
develop understanding of financial, political, and social strategies. The 


* For program information, see the field concerned under Courses of Instruction. 

t See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin dH 
+ For program information, see the section of this Bulletin on the School of Education 8D' 
Development 
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sional Developme 
job satisfaction of 
credit courses, 


T tivity, and 
nt Program, designed er —— niekes rn ieem o 
i janization's employees, ce interactive television. 
Lor acu edit courses on site or arn preis 
CCEW offers four undergraduate certificate mer t 4 Sclencss with aan 
credit courses offered by Columbian College of Satie Nae Specialist, Com- 
development workshops. The programs inc lude aed 
"The Cong udies, and rie US estas ie ci Education for dicey 
' venter is the site of the Universi y s Co ' i services to 
(CEW) oed set has provided k ounseling and € d programs, 
Women in transition since 1964. Participants benefit — serviced accted Bad E 
Which currently include group and individual -n se CEW also offers a 
the International Association of Counseling Services, froita women. For a 
series of special-interest courses focusing on issues con 


see the CCEW schedule of 
complete listing of services, courses, and programs, see the € 
Classes, 


OFFICE OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
The Office of U 
able to those 
Students, ofte 
enhance thei 


. j ses avail- 
niversity Students (OUS) makes on compu E oe Such 
who are not currently degree candidates at ; - tekcbier cnini 
n employed in government or industry, di They mar ta 
r Career potential or as a matter of Vapeur Same for epecidi uode 
Candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, = woes sere - 
Part of a graduate program. They may be undergra ^ v 
Where, taking courses for transfer to their own intus 2 re cr ink ial 

All courses except those restricted to medical and lav L rs Menai 
he epartments of Accountancy, Business a emm »réperatdtl i 
Cience are open to OUS students, provided they have - to take aaa 
etermined by the academic departments. Students wishing 


Engineering and 
and applied Science courses should consult the School of E g 
Applied Science Bulletin. 


; is 
i JS students when space 
egistration in a Biven course may be denied OUS stud 
Needed fi 


igi is or thesis 
or degree candidates. OUS students are not rT ud c -" 
b: dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment or € poser: 
exires a minimum registration of 3 semester gg ae semes 
“xcept in Special circumstances as approved by the dean. 


Entrance Requirements 


studies contemplated is 
An academic background appropriate for the program of — Merci 
required, In addition, the applicant who has previously 2 ^ tion An applicant 
tsity must be in good standing at that cA joor scholarship 
who has een suspended from any educational — or ^ ate orton A 
Will not be Considered for admission for one calendar yonr ayer duate admission 
of the Suspension. An applicant who has been denied undergra v "e nondegree 
Within is University will not be considered for menge 
e same semester for which the application iem mester should be 

Pplicatio or admission through OUS for a fall or spring af maps first day of 
ei Office of Admissions no later than the eam EM na Ai for the 
see the Calendar, pages 5-7). Applications caa registration day. 
d be submitted at least two working days HET Cd AE applica- 
: However, applicants are urged to apply ear m. institutions, see 
tion admission requirements for students from foreign ins 
Pages 24-25. 


98e or unive 
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Regulations 


See Admissions, Registration, Fees and Financial Regulations, and Regulation 
Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with | 
regulations concerning attendance and withdrawal (pages 45 and 47) The 
lowing specifically apply to all students registered through OUS 

Last day to add a class for credit—end of second week of classes ! 

Last day to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the University 

end of the seventh week of classes. 
Equivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


For OUS students, the normal academic work load during the regular academ™ 
year is not more than 10 semester hours for a student employed more thal 
hours per week and not more than 18 semester hours for a full-time stu 
During the summer a student may take a maximum of two courses during any 
session. Exceptions to these limits must be approved by the dean 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS may” 
dismissed from the University. A statement of scholarship requirement 
available in the office of the dean. All grades received in OUS remain 0f 
record; scholarship requirements are based on the total record " 

Grades—See page 45. There is no limitation on the number of ¢ ourses that i 
be taken on a pass/no pass basis in OUS; however, there may be a limit on 
number that can be transferred to fulfill degree requirements 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


ib 
Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized wi 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 46 : yo! 
Changing an Incomplete—The instructor normally sets a period (maxim pe 
one year) within which the uncompleted work must be made up. An Incom 


à "Oe 0 
that is not changed within one calendar year remains as a grade of I 
student’s record. 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Change Within the Office of University Students—A student may not w^ 
or drop courses (see Withdrawal, page 47) or change status to that of 8 
except with the approval of the dean de of! 

Transfer Within the University—Transfer to or from OUS may be må ef 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer e a? 
candidacy will be considered only after the completion of at least one sem ist 
OUS or upon request from the college or school to which the student 1$ ag 
admission. Students wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must m 
conditions of the college or school to which they are applying. It is the to 
sibility of the student to consult the college or school concerning con itio 
met and the amount of work transferable 


COLLEGE COURSES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Under the auspices of the Office of University Students, well-qualifie aati” 
ary school students may take college courses for credit in nondegree 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of W 
University: Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of 
and Sciences, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the National 
Center, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Educa 
and Human Development, the School of Government and Business Administ 
tion, and the Elliott School of International Affairs. During the summer 
University also offers special programs that are not available during the re| 
academic year. Courses are offered during both day and evening hours. 

Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring semester 
register for the following Summer Sessions without special application 
others must apply for admission or readmission. No application fee is € ?* 
nondegree students. Those who wish degree status may seek admission from 
appropriate college or school within the University. Those who do not WIS 
work toward a degree at the University may apply through the Office of Uni s 
sity Students and are subject to its entrance requirements and regulations sta 
above. E 

For a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Sum 
Sessions Announcement. 


ma 
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RESEARCH CENTERS AND INSTITUTES 


The University recognizes that research contributes significantly to the 
demic stature, achievement, and capability of the faculty in fulfilling ^y 
responsibilities as teachers and public servants. To that end, the l Jniversity 
to ensure the close integration of research and teaching, including the es i 
ment of students in sponsored projects and the use of research faciliti ef 
instructional purposes. The following units are presently chartered fof 
purposes; the head of each unit is indicated in parentheses 
Biostatistics Center (M. Halperin) 
Center for Digestive, Liver, and Biliary Diseases (H. Fromm) 
Center for High Technology (H. Liebowitz) ft) 
Center for International Science and Technology Policy (R. Rycre 
Center for Social Policy Studies (S. Levitan) gos? 
Center for the Study of Education and National Development J. 
Center for Washington Area Studies (D. Gale) iss) 
Division of Research, Psychiatry, and Behavioral Sciences (D. Re 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (J. Fife) 
First Federal Congress Project (C. Bickford) 
Graduate Institute for Policy Studies (A. Adams) : jastei 
Institute for Advanced Study of Immunology and Aging (A. GO 
Institute for Artificial Intelligence (B. Silverman) 
Institute for Disease Prevention (O. Alabaster) 
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Institute for Information Science and Technology (W. Kahn) 
Institute for Management Science and Engineering (W. Marlow) 
Institute for Medical Imaging and Image Analysis (R. Allman, M. Loew) 
Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (N. Singpurwalla) 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (W.R. Johnson) 
Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliability 
(H. Liebowitz) 
Institute for Technology and Strategic Research (H. Liebowitz) 
Institute for Urban Development Research (D. McGrath) 
Intergovernmental Health Policy Project (R. Merritt) 
International Water Resources Institute (K. Mahmood) 
Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences (H. Liebowitz) 
Labor Management Institute (B. Burdetsky, M. Lovel) 
Lipid Research Clinic (J. LaRosa) 
edical Decision Center (R. Riegelman) 
National Center for Innovation in Corrections (J. Schloegel) 
National Health Policy Forum (J. Jones) 
blic Policy Program (A. Adams) 
Rehabilitation Research and Training Center (D. Reiss) 
pace Policy Institute (J. Logsdon) 
Uson Genetic Counseling Center (J. Larsen) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and descriptions of courses offered by the 
departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. The cow 
as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves the right to withdra® 
any course announced or to change the course fees shown herein. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening a 
daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff 
instructors, and carry the same amount of credit. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-Group Courses—Courses numbered 1-100 are planned for students? 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the advisor an 
dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, m 
may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies 0% 
prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate 

Second-Group Courses—Courses numbered 101-200 are planned for stu 
in the junior and senior years. Except for accountancy courses, they may bet 
for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean and the instructor e 
time of registration. Such approval is granted only with the provision 
students must complete additional work to receive graduate credit Account 
courses numbered 101-200 may not be taken for graduate credit T 

Third-Group Courses—Courses numbered 201-300 in the Graduate Scho? f 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business Administration 
the School of Education and Human Development are planned primarily 
graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qua 
seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates Qualified seniors "^ 
School of Government and Business Administration registering for these co 
must have a 3.00 average, the prior approval of the department chairman ag 
is responsible for the graduate course, and the prior approval of the 
Nondegree students who have not completed a bachelor's degree mas s 
enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of Government and Bus 


Administration m 
Fourth-Group Courses—Courses numbered 301-400 in the Graduate "m. 
of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but they are primar ao 
doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301-400 in the School of Govern d 
and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students. In the 8€ y" 
Education and Human Development fourth-group courses, numbered 301 i 
are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from acc 
institutions. ngo 
Fifth-Group Courses—Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an s: ip 
program of curriculum innovation at GWU. The 701 number is used to des! 
experimental courses taught by individual faculty members The 721 iol? 
designates innovative interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is use P 1% 
courses sponsored jointly by two or more schools. Courses numbered in me 
are taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. 
numbers do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this series rang” qe 
freshman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate stu " 
Unless the course description in the Schedule of Classes indicates that 
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Prerequisites or t 
tion, 700 courses are open to 
approval and the rules of the 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


hat an interview with the instructor is required prior to registra- 


all interested students, subject to their advisor's 


respective colleges. 


Accy Acc ountancy i 
"C ancy Hist 
m Administrative Sciences HmKn 
a Allied Health Administration HRD 
^ V American Civilization HmSr 
coe Anatomy Hmn 
f Anesthesiology Idis 
e Anthropology IAff 
= Applied Science Ital 
rt 
i Japn 
~n Art Therapy Jour 
E Association Management Kor 
bis: Biochemistry Law 
EAJ Biological Sciences Libr 
Che Business Administration Mgt 
CHA) Chemistry Math 
Child Health and ME 
: evelopment Med 
E Chinese Micr 
d Civil Engineering MStd 
M Classics Mus 
: v. Clinical Engineering NSc 
CoMd Communication NSur 
CSci Computer Medicine Neur 
Cns| omPuter Science Ob&G 
Mex Counseling OR 
Eco Dermatology Opht 
Edu. Conomics Orth 
EE Educational Leadership Path 
EMed ; ectrical Engineering Phar 
EAd “mergency Medicine Phil 
Engs pod aring Administration Phys 
Engl Blneering Science Phyl 
EFL English PCm 
ne as a Foreign Language PSc 
ronmental and Resource Port 
En olicy Pchi 
ran Environmental Health 
ExSA sx onmenta] Studies Psyc 
Fors uc and Sport Activities PAd 
in; s ensic Sciences PubH 
Case Tench PPol 
Genetics 
s€0graphy e i al 
Sci phy and Regional Rel 
Geol cience R 
Ger Geology Rmn 
Lu anic Languages and SLP 
Gern Literatures Slav 
HCS perontology g 
HSA Hoth Care Sciences Soc 
ealth Services > 
nine Span 
istration SpEd 


are used for course designations: 


History 
Human Kinetics 
Human Resource Development 
Human Services 
Humanities 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
International Affairs 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Korean 

Law 

Library 

Management Science 
Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 

Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Communication 
Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Psychology 

Public Administration 
Public Health 

Public Policy 

Radiology 

Religion 

Romance Literatures 
Romanian 
Service-Learning Program 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Special Education 
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SpHr Speech and Hearing TrDa Theatre and Dance 
Stat  Statistics/Computer and T&T Travel and Tourism 
Information Systems Univ University 
Surg Surgery U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 
TrEd Teacher Education Urol Urology 
TCom Telecommunication WStu Women's Studies 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion? 
course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of thé COPS 
Thus, a year course giving 3 semester hours of credit each semester is A 
(3-3), and a semester course giving 3 semester hours of credit is marke y 
semester hour may be defined as one 50-minute period of class work 0f 
laboratory period a week for one semester 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing w 
mester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term academic p 
is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first hall ^. 
course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in thé al 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bu, 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for addi" i 
summer offerings. A Schedule of Classes is published each fall and sp 


semester to provide information concerning the time of course offerinB" 


ACCOUNTANCY pe 


Professors A.J. Mastro, F.C, Kurtz, C.M. Paik, M.G Gallagher, J. Hilmy (Chair), FA 

Professorial Lecturers S.M. Farag, P. Ben Ezra 

Associate Professor D.R. Sheldon 

Associate Professorial Lecturer L.G. Jordan p 

Assistant Professors K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen, L.G Singleton, B.C Horn, S.N. 
Witmer (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer J.L. Eggleston 


See the School of Government and Business Administration for ] 
accountancy leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy Master of Ace? 
Master of Taxation, and Doctor of Philosophy "m 

Accountancy courses numbered below 201 may not be taken for graduate cre ft? 
countancy courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken for undergra 


First Group 
uon 
- 1 . . , 
51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3 an / 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards 8$ 7 i 


f 3; : ‘vate I it 
part of the decision-making process for the management of private 


ve 1 j 
and for business and government organizations Students who v ae 
credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot reor (f 
Accy 51 (Fall and spring) Hom y 


52 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) 
Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, proc 


internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making P” 
Accy 51 Students ive 
not recel" 


analy’ 
dures. ana” yj 4 
ocess p, 


and private-sector organizations. Prerequisite 
ceived credit for a similar managerial accounting course canr 
Accy 52 Fall and spring) 


ACCOUNTANCY 
Second Group 
101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) 


Cost behavior and volume 
dard costs, 


Singleton 
profit relationships, responsibility accounting, stan 


je ost 
cost structures for control and decision making, relevant costs, « 
Concepts, and variance analvses Prere 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 
Analysis and interpret 
ment, directors, stockl 
and spring) 

121 Intermediate Accounting (3) 
In-depth study of 
Services, income 
statements, Prerequisite: Accy 51-52 (Fall) 

132 Accounting Theory (3) 


Current thought as reflec ted in the pronouncements of leading professional and 


accounting research assoc lations, major contributions to accounting literature 
Prerequisite: Ac cy 121 (Spring) 


151 Business Law for Accountants I (3) Moersen 


An introduc tion to the legal process and business law conc epts for the profes 
sional accountant Contracts, sales, co 


xquisite: Accy 51-52 (Fall and spring) 
Hilmy, Witmer 

ation of financial statements for the guidance of — 

1olders, and creditors. Prerequisite: Accy 51-52 (Fa 


Mastro 
accounting functions and basic theory; ac quisition of assets 2 
and equity accounting, preparation and analysis of financia 


Hilmy 


mmercial papers, business torts, and prop 

erty, with concern for professional accounting certification; the interrelationship 

of accounting standards, taxation con epts, and auditing standards with busi 

Dess law, and the legal liability and ethical standards of professional accountants 
requisite: Accy 51-52 Fall) 

152 Business Law for Accountants II (3) Moersen 


roadening of business law concepts— partnerships, corporations, agency, 
Secured transactions, trusts. wills, insurance, and securities. Legislation and 
litigation of the professional accountant's liability as an auditor and tax advisor 
'he interrelationship of accounting standards, taxation conc epts, and auditing 
Standards with business law, and the legal liability and ethical standards of 
iei Professiona] accountants Prerequisite Accy 151 (Spring Smitl 
Federal Income Taxation: Individuals (3) duals. 
A Study of federa] income tàx concepts with primary emphasis on individuals 
ee erequisite: Ac cy 51 52 (Fall) AZ Smitl 
ederal Income Taxation: Corporations, Partnerships, = E 
Estates, and Trusts (3) 
ederal income t 
and trusts. t 
Auditing (3) 
. InCciples and procedures of 
Interna] contro], 
18 egal responsibil 
counting Syst v 
ata Processing considerations in the design and operation of accounting sys 
tems, Principles of Internal control applicable to manual and automated account 
00 Spay stems. Prerequisite: Accy 101, 121 (Fall) 
à! Topics in Accounting (3) 


ax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, estates 
ax research and planning Prerequisite: Accy 161 (Spring 
Horn 
auditing: generally accepted auditing standards 
audit objectives and reports, audit evidence, professional and 


i j , TE 
Ity, and audit of EDP systems Prerequisite: Accy 121. (Fall 
ems (3) 


Staff 
perimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods Prerequisite 
®partment approval 
Advanc d Accounting ( 3) bus. 
plication of ac counting theory to special areas: consolidated statements, busi- 
~ com inations, earnings per share, foreign exc hange, price-level adjusted 
; ements, Source and 


application of funds Prerequisite: Accy 121 Spring 
Staff 
permission of the Department Chairman 


pendent Study (3) 
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Third Group 


201 Financial Accounting (3) Kurtz, Single 
The role of accounting in the dec ision-making process of external parties’ 
understanding, interpretation, and implementation of financial account 
(Course equivalent; a similar graduate financ ial accounting course, OF 
51-52, or two similar undergraduate courses.) (Fall and spring) 

202 Management Accounting (3) 

The role of accounting in the decision-making processes of man 
standing of how accounting influences resource allocation decisions in 
organization. Prerequisite: Accy 201 (Fall and spring) 

211 Business Law for Accountants (3) Moers! 
A study of the legal process and the princ iples and precepts of business W 
within the context of the political and legal environment of business. COP 
tions, partnerships, securities, the debtor-c reditor relationship, trusts, wil s, 
the legal liability and ethical standards of the accountant (Fall and iu" 

221 Cost and Budget Analysis (3) 
An advanced cost analysis course, with emphasis on comparative € osts, 
titative techniques for cost data, managerial reporting sy stems, and manu 
ing efficiency studies. Prerequisite: Accy 201 and 202 (Spring) g 

225 Financial Reporting Standards (3) Segel, shel 
A critical understanding of the Financial Accounting Standards Boara 
nouncements (Standards) and the Security and Ex hange Commission inh 

counting Series Releases. Prerequisite: Accy 201 and 202 (Fall and pnt 

242 Business Income Taxation (3) Gall y 
Federal tax concepts applicable to individuals, partnerships, fiduciaries 
corporations; emphasis on recognition of tax consequences attac hed to COP 
business transactions and on tax planning. Not open to Master of Accounte®™ 
Master of Taxation candidates (Fall and spring) pile 

251 Accounting for Multinational Corporations (3) 

A study of international accounting standards with emphasis on acc 
foreign conversion requirements compatible with domestic acc ounting 
idation standards. Prerequisite: Accy 201 (Fall and spring) ma 

255 Business Combinations and Not-for-Profit Organizations (3) off 
Corporate concepts, business combination policies, int luding FASB, ig 
AICPA business combination pronouncements. Structure analysis of dot 
and consolidated financial statements; accounting for not-for-profit an uri 
mental organizations. Prerequisite or (with approval of instruc tor) cone 
registration: Accy 225 (Fall) gp! 

260 Tax Research and Planning (3) ax 
A study of the legislative, administrative, and judicial sources of federalt pv 
Emphasis on the use of tax research tools in loc ating, interpreting, and et 
cating tax law and on the complementary relationship between lega tall” 
and quantitative decision making. Prerequisite or cont urrent regis 
Accy 261. (Fall) m 

261 Federal Income Taxation (3) y 

A study of federal income taxation, covering gross income 

credits, sales and other disposition of property capital gains an 

timing (Fall and spring) w 
262 Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3 ion” 

Federal income taxation of partnerships; formation, operat : 

transfer of partnership interests. Prerequisite: Accy 261 (Spring) call 
263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) 

A study of federal income taxation of “C” and “S” € orporations, © id m 

tion, capital structure, nonliquidating distributions, complete liqui " oom 

porate accumulations, and the alternative minimum tax Prerequisite 0 


pi 
agement; unde 


deductio" p 


ion, distribut 


zver ing! d 


rent registration: Accy 261 (Fall and spring) 
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264 Federal Taxation of Est 
A study of estates, gifts 
valuation problems Planning estate liquidity complex trusts. Prerequisite 
Accy 261 (Spring) 

265 Tax Practice and Procedure (3 ace 
A study of federal tax 
ethical responsibilit 


ates and Gifts (3 Smith 


and trusts covering gross estates, state transter taxes 


practice ar 
I 1 


HUECS 1 I retur laims for 
refund, penalties ind tax rulings —MB à tratior 
Accy 261 Fall 

< ; i i 1 ry , | or » 
“66 Corporate Reorganizations and Affiliations (3 Smith, Gallagher 


Advanced 


study of « orporate taxation: corporate reorganizations, multiple corpi 
rations 


consolidated returns 
Accy 263 
267 Estate Planning (3) 
Selec ted stud 


udies in estate 


and carryover of tax attributes. Prerequisite 
(Spring) 


Gallagher, Smitl 


id financial planning, with emphasis on estate, gift 

.. 4nd income tax considerations. Prerequisite: Accy 264 Fall 
268 Deferred Compensation (3 Gallagher, Smith 
A study of tax aspects of deferred comper in arrangements, including quali 
fied pension profit-sharing stock bonus plans; retirement plans for self 


employed individual: 
requisite or concurrent 


indi 


lai retirement accounts 


l; 


PEN registration: Accy 261 Spring 

^^9 Contemporary Auditing Theory (3 Kurtz, Horr 
Study of advanced indé pendent (external) and internal auditing concepts: opera 
tional auditing, application of st atistical sampling to auditing, audit of electronic 
data pro essing systems, con puter applications, ethics. Prerequisite: Accy 225 

ay ring) ! 

Ate Cccounting Information Systems and EDP (3 Sege 
Development and application of accounti n theor g analysis 
design, and implementatic Integration of electronic data processing, account 
Ing systems and management information system: Prerequisite: Accy 201 

‘i (Fall) 

290 Special Topics in Accounting (3 Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re 

297 Prated once for credit Fall and spring 

ofessional Accountancy and Sheldon, Mastro 
Usiness/Government Policy (3) 
A study of the development process of professional accounting standards 
through examination of the socioeconomic political, legal, and management 
Process, Management policy concerns for alternatives in the selection of account 
ng Standards Prerequisite: Master of Accountancy or Master of Taxation status 
US Course must be taken during the last semester of the program and will not be 
298 paved (Fall and spring) 
: rected Readings and Research in Accounting (3 Staff 
th Group 
Ou 
"Quir ^e The courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 
"Soci © Courses are open to selected master’s students upon petition approved by the 
311-4, 


Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3-3 Staff 


alysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing 


licgerst@nding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of Americ an pub 
Private institutions Problems, potentials, and alternatives for structuring 
~ and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of society 
39 oct tuisite doctoral degree candidate status - 
: ‘oral Seminar in Accounting (arr Sheldon, Paik 
eh ning and research in tect 
R t applic ation to pract 
Parative 


inical areas of acc ounting; theoretical issues and 


ice; conceptual themes in nal literature; com 


accounting research analyses Fal 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Stall 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) staf 


Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Professors J. Zeidner (Director), E. Cherian (Visiting) 

Professorial Lecturers A. Adams, J. Allen, J. Baker, C. Chambers, M. Donnell, H Eskew) 
Harper, O. Jacobs, E. Johnson, J. Robins, R. Sadacca, M. Sashkin 

Associate Professors J. Harrald, B.S. Hodges III 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R. Belous, J. Brilliant, J. Georgatos, B. Kutnick, J. Laroo™®™ 
J. McHenry, C. Perdue, T. Rosen, L. Tanner 

Assistant Professor K. Hamel 

Instructor E. Bailey 


ading 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program le 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of administrative sciences. The program has bet 
designed for public and private sector professionals who wish to increase their manage 
competence and to improve their career potential. The program provides knowledge! 
skills in the social, behavioral, quantitative, and information sciences. 


Master of Arts in the field of administrative sciences—Prerequisite: a bachelor's deg” 
with a B average from an accredited college or university. j 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts a 
Sciences, including 36 semester hours of course work. There is no thesis requirem®, 
AdSc 221, Econ 217, OR 233, Psyc 244, and Stat 104 constitute the core curriculum 
student may specialize in management information systems, human resources ma 
ment, or organizational management. The management information systems track requi 
AdSc 201, 202, 203, 205, 206, 219, and 225. The human resources management Hri 
requires AdSc 211, 212, 213, 214, 220, 222, and 223. The requirements for the organi 
tional management track are Psyc 245, 246, and 260; AdSc 215, 216, 217, and 240. A} 
students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


201 Principles of Management Information Systems (3) 
An overview of the management information systems specialty track. Integral? 
of management, information, and systems concepts into a unified framew™ 
Relationship of structure and organizational objectives to information, system 
and management. General systems theory: open, closed, deterministic, and pro? 
abilistic systems; interface, independence; decoupling and integration; feeer y 
loops. Information theory: data vs. information, the value of information, red 
dancy, summarizing and filtering. Management information systems deve i 
ment, design, implementation, and evaluation strategies. Prerequisite: AdSc? 

202 Database Management and Operating Systems (3) 
Fundamental concepts of operating systems and database management syst 
that serve as the foundation for information system design and develop 
Technological framework for design and implementation of a compute. 
management information system Hardware and software configuration, dr 
strategies and alternatives, and analytical techniques. Operating systeme s 
namic storage management, virtual memory process management, com 
guages, and systems routines Applications of data-and-file structuri 
proaches. Database management systems use and analysis. Prerequisite eg” 
201 and the administrative sciences core curriculum except OR 233; 
candidacy or permission of instructor. 

203 Data Communications and Networking (3) m 
Advanced concepts in analysis and development of computer-based informe 

systems. Network, structures, design, and management. Distributed dais o 

cessing techniques and local and network design; development of tel 


205 


206 


207 


211 


212 C 


213 M 


214 pe 
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munication procedures, including forms of communication, transmission media, 
communication software. Applications of file and report-writing facilities in 
microcomputer and mainframe environments. Comparison of alternative imple- 
mentation strategies used in the design of management decision-making systems 

Prerequisite: AdSc 201 and the administrative sciences core curriculum except 
OR 233; degree candidacy or permission of instructor 

Decision Support Systems (3) 

Analysis and comparison of existing frameworks, techniques, and tools for assist- 
ing management in the decision-making process. Overview of alternative ap- 
proaches (e.g., centralized vs. decentralized control) to the design, development, 
and implementation of decision support systems. Hardware and software limita- 
tions of alternative approaches, focusing on anticipated future technological 
improvements. Introduction to computer-based decision-making aids and sim- 
ulations. Contemporary issues and problems in effective implementation of 
decision support systems. Prerequisite: AdSc 202, 203; OR 233. 

Artificial Intelligence and Expert Systems (3) 

An introduction to the principles of artificial intelligence, including its practic al 
applications in robotics, natural language programs, and advanced computer 
input-output devices. Review and analysis of various expert systems, including 
tools and generators, classification vs. diagnostic type systems, and building 
modules. Examination of the design of expert systems, including development of 
the knowledge base and role of the knowledge engineer. Prerequisite: AdSc 202 
and 203 

Information Systems Design (3) 

Introduction to the design and analysis of information systems. The systems 
development life cycle, analysis of requirements, design of logical systems, 
analysis and design of user interfaces, system documentation and specifications 

Planning for system implementation, evaluation, and maintenance. Prerequisite 
AdSc 205, 

Psychology of Personnel Management (3) 

An overview of the human resources management specialty track. An examina- 
tion, from a psychological systems perspective, of a unified human resources 
Management program, including integration of human resources planning, job 
analysis, employee selection, placement, training, performance evaluation, com- 
pensation management, and management information systems. Analysis of the 
PSychological theories underlying major personnel systems. 

urrent Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection (3) 

An overview of psychometric, legal, and organizational issues in personnel 
employment testing and selection, with emphasis on reliability and validity of 
Selection instruments and the utility of selection systems. Analysis of the legal 
environment, including test fairness in selection, adverse impact, and statistical 
models of test fairness and specific selection techniques, such as the employment 
interview, psychological tests, work samples, and assessment centers. Prerequi- 
site: Stat 104 and AdSc 211. 

anagerial Leadership, Motivation, and Work (3) 

Pplication of the scientific study of leadership to the managerial environment. 
Analysis of leadership behavior and managerial activities. Synthesis of major 
theories of leadership, including trait, behavior, situational, and power- 
influence, Synthesis of motivational theories, including acognitive and cognitive 
Perspectives, Application of theories at various levels of formal organizations 
eyond the interpersonal perspective. Prerequisite: AdSc 211. 

TSonnel Training and Performance Appraisal Systems (3) 

nalysis of training and appraisal techniques in contemporary organizations. 
Training topics include development of management training programs and 
training evaluation techniques. Appraisal topics include development of perfor- 
mance appraisal techniques, evaluation of appraisal systems, maintenance of 
relationship of rewards to performance, and the appraisal interview. Analysis of 


to 
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training and rating systems that satisfy legal requirements and stimulate € 
ployee productivity. Prerequisite: AdSc 212. 


5 Current Issues in Organizational Design (3) 


Analytical framework for the design of complex organizations, including Ù 
hierarchical bureaucratic, functional, and matrix structures. Examination 
ganizational technologies, control and boundaries, including design appro 
emanating from Europe, Japan, and the United States, drawing on system th 
and moving toward broader organizational design issues 

Theories and Management of Planned Change (3) 

A systems view of organizational change and development, including interv®, 
tion strategies, data collection diagnosis, and the integration and management’ 
system-wide organizational change. 

Productivity and Human Performance (3) : 
Definitions and measurement of individual, team, and organizational prod 
tivity, effectiveness, and efficiency. Models for the analysis of organizational". 
individual productivity and productivity growth in industrialized nations. 
niques for increasing productivity. 

Design of User-Computer Interface (3) d 
Study of user-computer interaction. Presentation of the theoretical bast 
user—computer interaction, along with integration of research findings # 
guidelines for systems developers and users. Information processing topi y 
clude input, storage and retrieval, display, dialogue. Interaction topics in ul 
environmental factors, user variables, help functions, system design, and ms 
ple users. Prerequisite: AdSc 201; degree candidacy or permission of instru 
Information Security and Policy (3) " 
Computer fraud and effective countermeasures for computer system sec. 
The social and legal environment of information systems, including data pri " 
and ethics in database management. Information access policy, data secu 
contracts. Antitrust and other business implications of policies, transbordet iv 
flow, technology transfer, electronic funds transfer systems, mail, criminal f 
tice information systems, cross-cultural differences, computer infringe™® jg) 
copyright, and protection of property rights in software. Prerequisite: i 
202, 203. 

Organizational Decision Making (3) oot 
Examination of processes in organizational decision making; the state — 
research and applications for the practicing manager. Topics include mane iy 
style and decision making, problem discovery and diagnosis, search. y 
design of solution, evaluation and choice, group decision making, decision g 
and support systems, performance and decision effectiveness, and risk anal! 
and decision making. Prerequisite: AdSc 211. 

Introduction to Computers, Programming, and Information Systems (3) ot 
Introductory concepts in computer hardware, computer architecture, ap ^ 
ware and management information systems. Information systems princi y 
including data processing applications, data communications, database rossi 
ment, and operating systems. Principles of good programming style, exP i? 
and documentation. Introduction to program structures, structured modul p 
tion, structured programming concepts; stepwise refinement and top-dov ý 
gramming. Computer-based utilization of MIS for planning, control, an 
sion-making functions. 

Theory and Practice of Compensation Management (3) ap 
Analysis of contemporary compensation systems from both theoretical an@* op 
tical perspectives, including the latest decisions of courts and regulator ast 
cies. Examination of motivational theories of pay, determinants and eh gg 
salary structures on performance, incentive plans, and managerial compe? 
systems. Prerequisite: AdSc 214. 

Collective Bargaining (3) i 
Analysis of federal and state employee relations laws and regulations. ati 
include the bargaining environment, wage and benefit issues in @ l 
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arbitration of grievances, and employee relations in non-union organizations 
Behavioral theories of labor negotiations. Prerequisite: AdSc 222 
Management Information Systems Development (3) 

The capstone course of the MIS track. Individual and team working experience in 
the actual design, development, implementation, and evaluation of a comput- 
erized management information system. Synthesis of organizational and techno- 
logical aspects of development of information systems, with emphasis on needs 
assessment, organizational structures, and comprehensive evaluation tech- 
niques. Utilization of micro and mainframe env ironments in the design of the 
project. Prerequisite: AdSc 205, 206, 219 

Corporate Policy and Social Responsibility (3) 

;xamination of the process of policy analysis, development, and implementa- 
tion. Analysis of policy mechanisms, including technology assessment, research 
and development, regulatory and control mechanisms. Illustrative examples of 


225 


240 


Policy issues and problems drawn from government and industry, covering à 
a. broad range of substantive areas À 
295 Directed Research in Administrative Sciences (arr.) 

Supervised research in selected fields within Administrative Sciences. Admis- 
298 sion by prior permission of faculty advisor and sponsoring instructor 


Directed Readings in Administrative Sciences (arr.) 
Supervised readings in selected fields within Administrative Sciences. Admis- 
Sion by prior permission of faculty advisor and instructor 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 
Unive 


Tsity Professor M.F. Cunliffe 


Üfessors R:H Walker, Jr, C.C. Mondale, B.M. Mergen, H.F. Gillette, Jr. (Director), 
J.M. Vlach 


pdjunct Professor F. Gutheim 
Coro Lecturers L. Miller, W.E. Washburn 
Miet e Professors J.O. Horton, R.W. Longstreth, P M Palmer 
ioci, Associate Professors P.J. Cressey, J. Warren-Findley 
Clate Professorial Lecturer B.G. Carson 
Hyeeteraduate Faculty Advisory Committee i 
RW S ette, Jr. (Chair), C.] Deering, P.P. Hill, R.L. Humphrey, L.F. Robinson, O. Seavey, 
' Stephens, D.D. Wallace, Jr., A.M. Yezer 


By ' Decker, M.F. Cunliffe, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.O. Horton, H.L. LeBlanc, R.W Longstreth, 


ir + ergen, C.C. Mondale, P.M. Palmer, L.P Ribuffo, C.W. Sten, J.M. Vlach, D.D. Wallace, 
"RH. Walker 


qucelor of Arts with a major in American civilization (field-of-study—The following 
1 nts must be fulfilled 
© general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
divisi n eQuisite course—AmCv 71-72. Other introductory courses as needed for upper- 
; Courses in a discipline as described below 
174. n American studies core, which may be obtained by taking AmCv 167, AmCv/Hist 
169 and at least 9 hours c hosen from AmCv/Hist 771, AmCv/Engl/Hist 772, AmCv/Engl 
hours of s 162; also expected is a specialized focus, normally developed through at least 12 
Pp dach 1 Oid-group courses in a discipline or theme chosen so as to provide a structured 
i | to the range of American civilization (accepted approaches include sociology, 
Bion. ge, Iterature, history of art and architecture, political science, philosophy and reli- 


, ge E i . “ » : 
ast fae studies, urban studies). The proseminar, AmCv 179-80, should be taken in the 
Core co year of residence in preparation for the comprehensive examination that covers the 
Sno ases and special discipline or theme. 
Pecial H 


onors will be awarded to students who fulfill the requirements for the major 


186 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


with a grade point average of 3.5 or better in the required courses and 3.0 or better overall 
and who receive honors on the comprehensive examination 

At least two years of a foreign language and knowledge of statistics or computer program 
ming in the humanities and social sciences is strongly recommended Students mus 
consult at least once a semester with their American studies advisor 


Minor in American civilization—Requirements are 18 hours of 100-level courses, n 
cluding AmCv 167 and AmCv/Hist 171-72 plus 9 hours chosen from the following tw 
options: (1) AmCv/Hist 771, AmCv/Engl/Hist 772, AmCv/Engl 160, 161, 162; (2) relate’ 
courses in American civilization, such as topics in urbanism, gender, black cultum 
folklife, philosophy and religion, literature, art and/or architecture 


Master of Arts in the field of American civilization—Prerequisite: the degree ot Bachel#! 
of Arts in American civilization or a related field 1 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts am 
Sciences, including (1) AmCv 271-72; (2) 18 semester hours chosen in a carefully relat” 
pattern of study of American civilization; (3) a comprehensive examination coveri" 
general competence in American civilization and the candidate's area of conc entratioml 
a thesis (6 semester hours) written on a topic approved by the student's advisor Of» wil! 
permission of the advisor and the director of the program, 12 semester hours of addition” 
course work, 6 of which must be research oriented Special options in the master’s deg” 
program include the following 

1. A concentration in museums and material culture—Course emphasis on the 
artifacts in historical research, offered in association with the Smithsonian Institu 
Required in addition to the general requirements outlined above: AmCv 250. Rec 
mended: courses in decorative arts, architectural history, historical archaeology, history” 
technology, and history of art si 

2. A concentration in historic preservation—Course emphasis on interpreting issue? " 
historic preservation through a humanistic framework. Prerequisite: a course in Amet. 
architectural history. For this concentration, the general requirements outlined above™. 
amended as follows. Required: 36 semester hours, consisting of 12 hours of 
civilization courses including AmCv 271-72; 18 hours of historic preservation co 
including AmCv 277-78; a thesis (6 hours). A comprehensive examination, à$ outil 
above, is required ia 

3. Aconcentration in folklife—Course emphasis on the expressive culture of Amen 
folk societies and theories and methods for its evaluation and interpretation. Requi Jd 
iddition to the general requirements outlined above: AmCv 254, 257 Recomme^, ye 
courses in topics related to folklife, such as regionalism, oral history, material cult 
vernacular architecture, and social and cultural history 


use? 
tion 
s 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American civilization—This program combi” 
work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for research and toc 
with the option of stressing preparation for museum and library careers Applica? the 
required to have an adequate background in the humanities and/or social sc iences 8 
apply to the understanding of American civilization ; Pa 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Art ve" 
Sciences and successful completion of a reading knowledge examination in an apP pre 
foreign language. Candidates must pass a General Examination in four areas within is 
calendar years of matriculation. American cultural history is the only required field. ^^ 4 
other fields are elected with approval of the advisory committee; one field must rep T. 
foreign coverage. Other areas may be chosen from the following groups (1) Am jos? 
diplomatic, economic, political, social, or urban history; folklife, literature, art, P^. oj 
phy, or religion; Afro-American history; historic preservation; or some areas of teg 
and behavioral sciences; (2) in association with staff at the Library of Congress—$U jiu 
historical study in bibliographic resources, including American history and P i? 
cartography, cross-cultural studies, government documents, graphic arts, music $ n 
pictures and recorded sound, printing and bookmaking; (3) in affiliation with the e 
sonian Institution—supervised studies including aerospace history, dec orative 5g 
nohistory, history of science, history of technology, industrial archaeology, 
pects of American civilization, and various fields in the history of art Addition4 
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oa dara be arranged within the University and in both the Library of Congress and the 
üld'are , “an. Special announcements concerning these programs are issued periodically 
are available in the office of the Director of the American Studies Program 
ion fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above except those 
ng with the culture of an area outside the United States 


First Group 
50 Washington, D.C.: 


History, Culture, and Politics (3) 
Introduction to inte 


Gillette and Interdisciplinary Teams 


) rdisciplinary methods of studying the contemporary city 
ajor problems of metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed by faculty and 
Community leaders. Emphasis on experiential team projects. Same as Hist/PSc 


x U&RP 50, (Fall) 
72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) Gillette, Vlach 
emes 


and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with emphasis 
on their contemporary importance (Academic year) 


Second Group 


115 Field Program in Mesoamerican 
Archaeology and History (3 or 6) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of Anthropol- 

>A ogy. Field study in Mexico and Central America (Summer) 

Xplorations in Historical Geography (3) Mondale 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United States 
Over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the historical geography 


Humphrey, Mergen 


of the country. Same as Geog 144 (Spring) 
arly American Literature and Culture (3) Seavey 
161 Same as Engl 160 
merican Romanticism (3) Sten 


ame as Engl 161. 
Merican Realism (3) 
165-gg Same as Engl 162. 
ntroduction to Folklore (3-3) en 
Forms of folk expression, including verbal, art, music, dance, and material 


162 


Romines 


Culture AmCv 165: The materials and methods of folklore research. AmCv 166 
The folk cultures of the United States—Native Americans, Euro-Americans. 

1e Afro-Americans Same as Anth 165-66 (Academic year) 
emes in U.S. Cultural History (3) Mondale 


n examination of the special ideas, values, and modes of expression that have 
Made American life distinctive, as revealed through a variety of sources, includ- 
Ing fiction, popular media, photography and the arts, and material culture. Same 


11-7 aS Hist 167. (Fall) 
2 ds. Social History (3-3) Ex; 
ame as Hist 171-72 
17 icol lida 
3 Afro-American History (3) f black 
Survey e 


of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contributions of black 


Mericans to, and their impact upon, American history. Same as Hist 173 
174 Pring) 
A "American Literature (3) Staff 
Stud 


y of texts representing the experience of black Americans and the ideas and 
5-76 “cial forces that have shaped their lives and writings. Same as Engl 174 

*rican Architecture (3-3) Longstreth 

Xamination of selected topics in American architecture from the 17th century to 

© present. Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, tec hnological 

ue opments, and urbanistic patterns are introduced as a means of interpreta- 

on of historic meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as artifacts and as signifiers 

UAR o cultural, and economic tendencies. U&RP/AmCv 175: 1600-1860: 

/AmCv 176 1860—present. Same as Art 176 and 191 (Academic year) 
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Gale 


177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) s 
preservé 


Washington, D.C., will be the primary exhibit for the study of historic ^ 
tion as it has developed over the past century. Experience with preservatio 
issues as shown by examples in other localities will also be discussed Lecture’ 


class discussions of the readings, and field trips to neighborhoods and site 
subjected to preservation efforts. Same as U&RP 177 Spring) 

179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3-3 Mondal 
Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilizatii 


(A , rear) 

AC ademic yea! sa d otal 

184 Contemporary American Civilization (3) ‘ 
Examination of the patterns of contemporary American life 
literature, the arts, and political, social, cultural, and economic trends. 


through study * 


i : , T 

185 History of Women in America (3 DePa¥ 
Same as Hist 185 

. sielt 

186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gillet“ 


History of the American city from colonial foundations to the present, focusin 
on relationships between social and economic forces w ith physical form. Speo" 
emphasis on transitions from pre industrial to industrial to metropolitan fo 
with attention to implications for public policy and historic preservation. 


as Hist 186 (Fall) g 
192 The American Cinema (3 MS : 
Historv and criticism of American films. The course will enable the studen i 


recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly 
writing, and to understand the role of films in the context ol American CU 
Same as Art 192 (Spring and summer) 

193 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology Dep”, 
ment. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may ind 
excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stratigraphy and. 
vironmental reconstruction, typology, use-wear analysis, and spatial anal A 
Specific research area and topics announced in the Schedule of Clas" 


(Summer) | 
crest 


194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology d 
4 „uitw? 

ment. Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the material cu 
recent history (Spring) sul 
195 Independent Study (3) D, 


Open toa limited number of American Civilization majors as directed rese? T, 


N 
as an internship with a Washington museum or historic al society. AppI? 


advisor required (Fall and spring) cile 
197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen, "^. 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historic al data UP iof 


, i 
recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in oral f 
Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the Washington are 
as Anth/Hist 197 (Summer) ste 


198 Special Topics in American Studies (3) : ion 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permis 
instructor 
Third Group " 
: bicis i il 
225 History of Washington, D.C. (3 Cw 
The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, with em jat 


through field trips on the evolution of residential neighborhoods am pi 
issues of historic preservation and conservation. Same as Hist 225 vie? 
254 Folklore Theory (3) 1 
An intellectual history of American folklore research analysis of 


theories and methods. Same as Anth 254 (Spring) 


"d 
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255-56 Research Orientation Seminar: Warren-Findley 
Americana Collections (3-3) 
Examination of major themes in American civilization as they relate to the 
collections in major Washington-area libraries. Full-year course with direct expo- 
Sure to Library staff and materials. May be taken either as a conventional seminar 
culminating in a research paper or as preparation for a doctoral reading field, 
"Research Materials for the Study of American Life: Their Content, Collection, 
Arrangement, and Use." (Alternate academic years) 
Seminar: American Folklife (3 Vlach 
Research and disc ussion on the traditional cultures of various geographical 
regions of the United States. Analysis of folk art, craft, and architecture; regional 
and ethnic identities. Same as Anth 257 (Fall) 
Topics in American Folklife (3 Staff 
A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and folklife, such as 
public-sector folklife policy, folk music, oral literature, or ethnic folklore and 
culture. The specific topic will be determined by the interests of available faculty 
‘ May be repeated for credit. Same as Anth 259 
260 Women in the American Work Force (3) Palmer 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Women’s Studies Pro- 
gram. Multidisciplinary analysis of women's role in the labor force and gender- 
ased division of labor. Views of women's work in the home and outside it; 


259 


interrelationships of women in and out of the work force; class, race, and ethnic 
271-79 ferences. ^ (Spring) 
72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3-3) Mondale 


Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teaching; introduc- 


lion to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the 
field of American civilization. (Academic year) 
275 The Politics of Historic Preservation (3) Staff 
Same as U&RP 275 
276 Economics of Preservation (3) Staff 
277-79 vame as U&RP 276 
Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) Longstreth 


oint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban and Regional 
lanning Department. Same as Hist 277-78 Exploration of scope and purpose of 
© preservation movement in the United States with focus on developments 
rom the 1960s to the present. Topics covered include the emergence of preserva- 
tion theories in the 19th century, relationships between attitudes toward the past 
and toward design, the intent and impact of legislation, organizational dynamics, 
@pproaches to documentation, the c oncept of significance, and preservation as an 
instrument of change. Discussions with representatives of organizations and 
Public agencies supplement class lectures (Academic year) 
minar in American Architecture (3) Longstreth 
vanced research problems addressing artistic, cultural, social, technical, and 
urbanistic aspects of American architecture in the 19th and 20th centuries 
topics vary, Prerequisite: AmCv 175 or 176 or equivalent, or permission of 


282 


286 pae uctor. (Spring, alternate years) 
€rpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) Stapp 
289-99 g aè as Educ 286 
minar: Topics in American Civilization (3-3) Staff 
| esearch problems selected by the instructor Preparation in American cultural 
294 Istory or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar (Ac ademit year) 
leld and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressey 


ont offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology Depart 
Tent. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may include 
9Xcavation methods, rec ording photography, preservation, stratigraphy and en- 
vironmental reconstruc tion, typology, use-wear analysis, and spatial analysis 
9Pecific research area and topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be 
lepeated for credit Same fieldwork as AmCv 193 but with additional readings 


a ns 
nd research required (Summer) 
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295 Independent Study (arr.) sul 
Limited to master's candidates. Written permission of instructor requ 
(Fall and spring) sul 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


351 Vernacular Architecture (3) vi 
Examination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in American buildin 
Survey and field techniques, comparative study of related types of objects; 
use of documentary sources. (Spring) 
355-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3-3) Em 
Practical problems in control of library materials with emphasis on c ollection® 
major area libraries. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56. (Academic year) m 
379-80 Readings in American Cultural History (3-3) Mergen, Wa 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination in 
field of American civilization. (Academic year) sul 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) atio 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examiné 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) su 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) pl 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ¢ redit ( 
and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian institu 
Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civilization. The fo į 
courses are offered at the National Museum of American History and at the National 
Gallery by members of their staffs 


Third Group f 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of Washburn, Me” 
American Civilization (3) ni 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian institution, 
introduction to opportunities for research and publication based on hist " 
objects. Required of all students in the master's and doctoral programs 8 , 
with the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall) d 
Museum Research and Education (3) Washburn àn y 
Supervised work and/or studv under the direction of Smithsonian staff me int 
and research associates—museum visitor behavior, costumes and furni i y 
decorative arts, and photography as historical documentation. Fa 


spring) or 


t2 
gn 
— 


252-53 American Decorative Arts (3-3) i ati? 
Concepts of visual recognition and evaluation of surviving domestic 5 gif 
from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, including those made of wi de?" 
glass, metal, and cloth. AmCv 252 is prerequisite to AmCv 253 (Ac? 
year) Milf 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) "d 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Art Department. EXP y 
tion of selected problems and themes in American cultural history inv? " w 
use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on methodology ® 
lytic techniques. May be repeated for credit 

285 Technology, Labor, and American Society (3) 

Selected readings on the interrelations among technology, labor, 

the United States. 


n ud 
and soci 


ANATOMY 191 


Fourth Group 


352 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3) 
Supervised study and/or fieldwork in selected subject areas related to the activ- 
t ities of the Smithsonian Institution (Fall or spring) 
394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 
395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly related 
to the material aspects of American civilization. Students work under curatorial 


supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and spring) 


A 
NATOMY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Professors F.D. All 


ssociate p; an (Acting Chair), T.N. Johnson, E.N. Albert, M.J. Koering, K.E. Johnson 


ofessors F.]. Slaby, R.J. Walsh, K.D. Peusner, J.M. Rosenstein, R.C. Bohn 


NM " x 
f Philosophy in the field of anatomy—Required: The general requirements 
er the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Candidates must demonstrate 


cell ultrastructure, embryology, gross anatomy, histology, neuroanat- 
anthropology 
Cult ral 1 
Y approval is required for all courses 
202 
Gross Anatomy (6) Slaby and Staff 
Blonal dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and x-rays 


* and physical 


2 Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 
uman Developmental Anatomy (1) K. Johnson 
rigin and development of human body; emphasis on study of human develop- 
2 ment in interpreting anatomical anomalies (Fall) 
euroanatomy (2) Peusner 


toss and micros opic anatomy of central nervous system and special senses 
oratory fee, $13 


20 > 
5 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) 


Koering and Staff 


fe Icroscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body. Laboratory 
208 e, $20. (Fall) 

mparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) T. Johnson 
Urvey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. Prerequisite: Anat 204. Laboratory 

209 - $10. _ (Spring) 
e Use of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
pma of a signifi ant audiovisual program about some aspect of human 
212 N omy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 5 
*urobiology (3) Staff 


oF 
integrated survey of the structure and function of the human nervous system; 


ec ini : ; 
ture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Same as Phyl 212. Laboratory 
22 ee, $25 
1-22 mi 


Er (1-1) Walsh 
studen? reports and discussions of special topics by guest lecturers, staff, and 
249 Introd 8$. — (Academic year) 
Bor xem to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 
enl seare h techniques as applied to biological materials in the various 
mica] disciplines. (Fall) 
Aysical Anthropology (1) Staff 


{ations in humans 


ff and factors affecting them; human evolution and racial 
l erences; 


anatomy and culture of ancient humans (Spring) 


256 


260 


261 


262 


264 


266 


268 


288 


289 


295 


398 
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Brain-Tissue Interactions (1) Walsh, Rosenslt 
Interactions of the central nervous system with the muscular, sensory, a 
endocrine svstems. Student presentations and clinical aspects Prerequisi! 
Anat/Phyl 212 (Spring) 

Fetal Anatomy (2) Alle 
Dissection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult structul® 
Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 

Teratology (1) K Johns 
Introduction to teratologic principles and techniques, with emphasis on exp 
mental design. Limited enrollment 


Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koeri 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to electron mic” 
scopic techniques. (Spring) b 
Electron Microscopy (4) Koeri" 
Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and interp 


tion of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by permission of instr 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260 Laboratory fee, $25. 
(Spring) 

Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) 

Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned ia 


sui 


ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) si 
Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) 

Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) ; 
Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) sw 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
ing. Limited enrollment Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) si 
Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, 

and Lower Extremity (2) 

Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 

Dissection of the Human Brain (1) T john 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration ai 
ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited enrollment 
ratory fee, $10. (Spring) y 
Autonomic Nervous System (1) Al 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and periph” 
components of autonomic nervous system, with clinical consideration. 
(Spring) w 
Advanced Human Embryology (1) A 
Microscopic examination of the human embryo at several critical periods d 


embryogenesis. Limited enrollment (Spring) m 
Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) in 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspec ialties- -endor 
ogy, teratology, growth, and others. May be repeated for credit (SPY ialo 
Special Topics in Neuroanatomy (3) Bohn, Peusner, Rosenstein: r 
Selected topics regarding the structural and functional organization oft 
vous system. May be repeated for credit (Spring—alternate years) m 
Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) 

Lectures on areas of clinical importance (Spring) sp 
Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in Cell Biology (3) i 
The application of biochemical and electron mic rographic techniques j 
cell biology research. Limited enrollment Sw 


Research (arr.) 

Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once fo 
be arranged (Fall and spring) 9 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ti? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general e 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


r credit- 


amin? 


ANTHROPOLOGY 193 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) " Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and spring) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors R.K. Lewis (Emeritus), R.M. Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., A.S. Brooks 
ofessorial Lecturer D.H. Ubelaker 
Pegg Professors S.L. Simons (Chair), C.J. Allen 
Junct Associate Professors C.R. Rose, P.J. Cressey 
5sociate Professorial Lecturers S. Hertz, C. Cheney, G. McEwen 
Assistant Professors D. Caro, K Bragdon (Visiting) 
‘sistant Professorial Lecturers R.K. Evans, D Begun, B. Hackett, T. Kavanagh 
"cturer A.G. Webster 


m Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology (departmental)—The following require- 
nts must be fulfilled: 
© general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
?requisite courses—Anth 1, 2, and 3 
quired courses in other areas—(a) 12 semester hours, or equivalent, of introductory 
» German, Russian, or Spanish (or another major language approved by the Anthro- 
Department): (b) 6-12 semester hours of course work in related departments 
paycha ended for ethnological emphasis are courses in economics, political sc ienc e, 
art hist Ogy, and sociology; for archaeological emphasis, courses in American civ —€— 
anthro Ory, geography and regional science, geology, and history; for emphasis in ee 
Statist ee" courses in anatomy and biological sciences. Courses in philosophy anc 
ww cs are strongly recommended for all anthropology majors. 
quirements for the major—24—36 semester hours in second-group anthropology 
a te including Anth 198 and at least one course from each of the following four 
(161 or aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 150s and 199 and 200), linguistics 
ogy Ko ' 168, and 169), ethnology (courses numbered in the 170s), biological anthropol- 
Students. numbered in the. 140s), and archaeology (courses numbered in the 180s). 
“ats intending to pursue a graduate degree in anthropology should take Anth 157 and 
corel” Course each in archaeology and biological anthropology. Qualified seniors may 
bits "| 200-level seminar courses with the permission of the instructor. Up to 6 qu 
toward o dthnographic or archaeological field school credit may be accepted and appliec 
in such © major, if approved by the department, and majors are encouraged to — 
durin, amy programs. Opportunities are available for field and laboratory researc 
tea, e mecademic year, both within the department and elsewhere in the Washington 
edith: it for such work (not to exceed one-quarter of the student s total second-group 
f Ours in anthropology) may be granted through registration in Anth 195. Candidates 
aduation with Special Honors must register for 3 semester hours of Anth 195, 
di *rgraduate Research, and write a paper of special distinction arising out of a program of 
ed reading or research. 


B 
tay, Pelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology (departmen- 


followin, Interdepartmental major offered by the Anthropology and Art Departments. The 

4g requirements must be fulfilled: 

e Beneral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
French luired Courses in other areas: 6 semester hours, or equivalent, of introductory 
is stron pen. Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A second year of language study 
Preparan o encouraged. Since graduate study in archaeology usually involves broader 
nsult lon, especially in languages, students intending to pursue graduate study should 
Brams, With the departmental advisor as early as possible in their undergraduate pro- 


Freng h 
pology 


COurses 


s Required courses in the major: Anth 3, 183, 184, and one course chosen from Anth 
101, 102. 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field work; four courses chosen from Art 
Chosen » 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 71, 72, 107, 113, 170; two courses 
Comp Tom Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 should previously have 

ted Hist 107 or 109). 


194 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, including Anth 1, 2,4 


198, and three additional courses in anthropology, no more than two of which may beta 
in the same subdiscipline. For the purposes of this minor, the department's second- 
courses may be divided into subdisciplines as follows: biological anthropology Anth 146 
147, 148; archaeology—Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 190, and 194; anthropolog 
linguistics—Anth 161, 162, 168, and 169; soc iocultural anthropology—all other secol 
group courses, with the exception of Anth 195 and 196, in which the topic is varia 
Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3, four co 
chosen from Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, and 194; an approved field or research cours? 
a fifth course chosen from the preceding list i 
Minor in biological anthropology—15-18 credit hours are required, including Anth 
146, 147, and 148; an approved field or research course or an approved course OF coU 
sequence in a related field (including biologic al sciences, geology, psychology, statisti@ 
and certain other disciplines). ; 
Minor in sociocultural anthropology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth’ 
and 198; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179); Anth 151 or 152; Anth 156 or 15710 
course chosen from Anth 150, 153, 155, 158, 159, or 200 p 
Minor in cross-cultural communication—18 credit hours are required, including AN 
2. 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170 179); one cout 
chosen from Anth 153, 155, 158, 163, 165, or 168. Psyc 115 is recommended. 


Master of Arts in the field of anthropology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree; à majo. 
anthropology is preferred but not mandatory. The undergraduate program should bs 
included courses above the introductory level in anthropological theory, social o j 
tion, linguistics, archaeology, and biological anthropology. Students with less backerou 
in anthropology may be admitted but may be required to take one or more undergrad 
courses to make up deficiencies before beginning the degree program. 

1. General degree—Required: the general requirements stated under th 
School of Arts and Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 semester hou! i 
approved graduate course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). A the d 
preferred; under certain circumstances, however, the department may permit a pn ww 
study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without a thesis. At le Ü 
semester hours drawn from the sequence Anth 201, 202, 203, 204 should be included in| 
program of study and should be completed during the first 24 semester hours of gy 
course work. For students with fewer than four undergraduate semesters of 0D6 y 
foreign language, a reading knowledge examination in a major foreign language m g! 
passed before beginning the third semester of graduate work. A written general Mas 
Comprehensive Examination must be passed before beginning the 28th semester 
graduate work. ; n 

2. With a concentration in museum training—Required: the general requirem ý 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is thes? w 
that described for the general degree, above, with the following exceptions: the miM auf 
requirement consists of 36 semester hours of approved graduate course work anê us 
include from 12 to 15 semester hours of work in museum-related courses, 6 semester i 
of which may be in an internship. Museum training students may substitute for the Y 
language reading examination an appropriate course in chemistry or photograP it! 
approved by the department. No thesis is required, but students are expected to su jt 
the department at least one research paper of publishable quality on a museum y 
topic. Students whose primary interest is in museum te hniques, rather than an die 
ogy, are advised to apply to the master’s program in museum studies (see Museum tu 

3. With a concentration in development—Required: the general requirements b 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the same yo 
described for the general degree, with the following exceptions: this is a 36-cre? D, 
nonthesis program, including 6-9 hours in development anthropology (Anth "lu 
222), 18-21 hours in other anthropology courses, and 6-9 hours in economics ug 
nomic development. In some circumstances a thesis may be allowed. The P i? 
designed to improve the student's understanding of complex development problem in? 
as economic change, population, health, education, migration, and ecology: 


d Gradi 


i 
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anthropological framework. A limited number of internships will be available at public 
and private development agencies in the Washington area 

4. With a con entration in folklife Required: the general requirements stated under 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the same as that 
described for the general degree, with the following exceptions: this is a 30-credit-hour 
thesis Program consisting of 24 hours of anthropology, including 6 hours of folklore core 
courses (Anth/AmCv 254 and 257). In some circumstances a 36-credit-hour nonthesis 


Program may be allowed 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology—see Geobiology 


First Group 


1 Introduction to Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks and Staff 
Survey of human evolution, genetics and physical variation, and primatology 
Frequent laboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 

2 


Introduction to Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Allen, Caro, Krulfeld, Simons 
Survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating the principles of cultural behavior 
(Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Archaeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks 
Introduction to arc haeological survey and excavation techniques and laboratory 
methods of dating and analysis. Brief history of archaeology and survey of world 
Prehistory. Films and laboratory exercises (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


115 Field Program in Mesoamerican Humphrey, Mergen 
Archaeology and History (3 or 6) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy. Field study of archaeological and historical sites in Mexico and Central 
America, (Summer) : 
M46 Biological Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Ubelaker 
(Formerly Anth 186) 
An overview of human variation, with special emphasis on the skeleton. Includes 
istory of physical anthropology, individual and population variations, arche- 
ological recovery of human remains, paleodemography, growth, paleopathology, 
and forensic anthropology. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Spring) 
147 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks 
(Formerly Anth 187) 
e fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolutionary 
theory, Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concentration on the 
eistocene remains. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Spring, even years) 
Primatology (3) Begun 
ormerly Anth 188) 
ysical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups and their 
relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Frequent meetings at the 
1 National Zoological Park. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Fall) 
Omparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 
lorld views, conceptual systems, and value orientations of representative cul- 
15 tures throughout the world 
™Mparative Economic Systems (3) Krulfeld 
e cross-cultural analysis of economic organizations, including hunters and 
erers, herders, cultivators, and peasants; the relationship of economy to 
ecology and to other aspects of culture; and the impact of the outside world on 
5 ese economies. 
an, Culture, and Environment (3) Humphrey 
asic Principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the ecosystem both 
Past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological precepts to 
Current environmental problems. 
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153 Psychological Anthropology (3) a 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the « rosse 
study of personality Cultural determinants of personality formation and m 
health. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instruc tor (Spring) ou! 

154 The Anthropology of Law (3) car / 
Cross-cultural examination of law and judicial systems Comparison 0 
cesses of adjudication and mediation, including the logic of legal argum" f 
court procedures, and dispute resolution Prerequisite Anth 2 or permiss 
instructor (Spring) Alle 


,. All? 
155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3 Simones - 
of world reli 


Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey Same” 

with emphasis on preliterate societies; religious processes and ¢ hange. * 

Rel 155 (Spring) j si 
156 Political Anthropology (3) mr 

Comparative analysis of political systems, in luding bands, tribes, chiee 


and states. Political processes, such as fac tionalism, styles ol leadership, Pay d 
ritual, and the wider institutional milieu. Prerequisite Anth 2 or permiss 
instructor (Fall, odd years) yel 
157 Comparative Kinship and Social Structure (3) mov AM ^ 
Comparative analysis of social patterns and roles in kinship, econom t 
political organization. Emphasis on preliterate societies, W ith some atter Gal 
complex systems. Prerequisite Anth 2 or permission of instruc tor. wae 
158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey 
The art of tribal society, including the role of art in € ulture, influences V 
artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art production Ale 
159 Symbol, Cognition, and Society (3) : "i 
The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems imc luding dy? 
cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, and the symbolic y 
kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall, @ pre 
161 Language and Culture (3) F pue? 
Varieties of linguistic structure; the interrelationship of language and cu ti LL 
origin and evolution of human language cultural and social implica 


literacy (Fall) prog 
162 Language and Society (3) í ling” 
Linguistic variation and change; soc jal and political correlates O , 
differences; language in history (Spring) w 


163 Anthropology of Visual Communication (3) 
Still and motion-picture photography as an integral aspe 
research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic films 
to the forms and methods of making visual ethnographic recorc 


d 

Jof, 
ct of anthroP gj 
and an int 


is prere” 
S 


Anth 2 or permission of instructor Material fee, $15 v 
165-66 Introduction to Folklore (3-3) 4 
Same as AmCv 165-66 ga 


168 Methods of Linguistic Analysis (3) 
Phonetics, grammatical analysis, principles of lexicograp 
guistic reconstruction, and other tools of anthropological lingu 


hy, technique ! 
istic 


(Fall) pros, 
169 Intensive Study of a Language (3) | studi 
Analytic study of a selected language, ordinarily one not frequently uo 


- a as an illus ag 
university context (such as an American Indian language), as an gri 
the methods of anthropological linguistics Prerequisite Anth 168 


summer) pews jj 
170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) coups 
Culture history and ways of life among the area's various € ultural g f "ad 


ethnographic present. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission © 

(Summer) - ^ pu j 
171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simon? m d 

Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the (Fall 
culture areas. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission ot instructor 
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172 Cultures of South America (3 Allen, Cart 
Comparative study of native American, Iberian, and African cultures of South 
America and their interactions. Emphasis on world view, interethnic relations 
and culture change Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor Fall 

173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lewis 


Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micronesia 


and Polynesia Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor Fall, odd 
years) 
set n aiias = j 
175 Topics in Ethnography (3) Humphrey, Krultela 


Intensive study of the ways of life of selected Asian or Circumpol peopk 
Specific area to be innounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be rej 
credit Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

Cultures of the Near East (3 
Geographic environment, language religion, and social struc 
nomadic peoples of the Near East: emphasis on the Arab w 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor Spring 

Cultures of Africa (3) Lewis, Caro 
Comparative e 


177 


178 


xamination of the history, cultural development, and contempor 
ary problems of sub 


Saharan African cultures. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission 
of instructor 


2N > , lumt re 
182 New World Archaeology (3 Humphrey 
History of American archaeology; survey of North American culture history from 
tuman entry into the Americas during the Pleistocene period until the time of th« 
first European contacts Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 
183- 3 
84 Old World Prehistory (3-3) Brooks, Evans 


Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest homi 
Nid cultures to the 
and Mesolithic 


Site: Anth 3 


beginnings of advanced civilizations. Anth 183: Paleolithic 
cultures. Anth 184: Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures. Prerequi 


(Academic year 
185 ^ - SE 
Archaeology of Mesoamerica (3 Humphrey 
:ulture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from the Paleo 


Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permission 
" of instructor 
6 : , ~ í n 
Archaeology of South America (3 Allen, McEwe 
ature history of pre-Columbian South Ar ca, with a focus on the Andes from 
à D. 3 ` 
€ Paleo-Indian period through the Spani 
Permissior mim 
190 Ethnohi« 1 of instructor TO 
nohistory (3) Allen 
 ponstruc tion of the history of a selected preliterate society 
C - l y 
Xf historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological remain 


rect c Er 
ect sources Spec ific topic to be announced in the Schedule « 
ist 190 


1 Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or 


] other indi 


lasses. Same as 


191 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3 Garner, Allen 
ormer]y Anth 154) 

, comparati ve approach to the meaning of humanity in different cultural tradi 
tions. Examination of the role of drama in daily life ts secular and ritual forms 
and Contexts in which it is developed for conscious goals. Through improvisation 
Workshops, students explore how the techniques of anthropology a: 
"Pad to a better understanding of the significance of specific act 

192 us ot human experience. Same as TrDa 140 


elopment Anthropology (3) 

e Impact of the 

> rei 
Toble 

193 Field 


world economy on nonindustrial societies. Anal 
Pology in international development programs aimed at alleviating 
ms in the Third World Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of the instructor 


oi and Laboratory Research in Arc haeology (3 Cressey 
^ nt Offering of the American Studies Pr gram and the Anthropology Depart 
E nt Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may include 
Xcavatio 


n methods recording photographv preservation, stratigraphy and en- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


vironmental reconstruction, typology, use-wear analysis, and spatial analy 
Specific research area and topics announced in the S¢ hedule of Classes. 
Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) C 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology Deps 
ment Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the material culture’ 
recent history (Spring) su 
Undergraduate Research (arr.) ri 
Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty. M 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Appropriate introductory course or permis 
of instructor. su 
Special Topics in Anthropology (3) Ü 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Topic to b 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit Prerequis" 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) 
Same as AmCv/Hist 197. "m 
Foundations of Anthropology (3) Allen, Krulfeld, B ait 
The development of anthropological thought as seen in historic al context. BY 
ration of selected basic concepts and theories of contemporary anthropology 
be taken in the junior or senior year. Prerequisite: Anth 2 and 3 (Fa gu! 
Techniques of Field Research (3) 3 
Training in the development of skills necessary for different field si j 
urban and rural, at home and abroad, in developing techniques of obser y 
participation, and documentation, as well as skills in handling practica fie 
situations and problems. Intended primarily for those intending to om 
research in the United States or abroad but useful to anyone likely to be lives 
working in a foreign culture. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of ins ye 
Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3) " 
Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and biases ry 
delineation of problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization - 
Students will design and carry out their own field projects in the Washi 
area. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Spring) f 


Ste 


tuatio” 


Third Group 


N 


N 


" 
201 Proseminar: Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks, d 
Theories, methods, and current issues in the various subdisciplines of bio 
anthropology (Spring) id AW 
Proseminar: Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfe cif 
Major topics in contemporary social and cultural anthropology, stressing 
journal and monograph materials. (Spring) pra 
Proseminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) 
Contemporary anthropological studies of language in biologic 
historical perspectives. (Fall) 


pe^ 
Proseminar: Method and Theory in Archaeology (3) Humph gy 
Re 


al, social d 


Survey of the most recent archaeological techniques and theoretical aP! 

to reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past (Fall) P 
Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) sert 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments Individual com" dw 
projects to determine composition, construction, decomposition 0*. d 
and possible stabilization techniques. Conservation laboratory experi? : 
requisite or concurrent registration: Art or Anth 212 (Fall) LA 
Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) . "T 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Physical ist ^ 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials. Chem "d 
physics underlying techniques used to conserve these materials. 

Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of instructor (Fall) 
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220 The Anthropology of Development (3) Krulfeld, Caro 
The role of anthropology in development; emphasis on theoretical perspectives 
that distinguish the unique contribution of anthropology to understanding pro- 
cesses of change in Third World societies. Issues include land reform, ecological 
impact, agricultural and pastoral systems, women's roles, migration, political 
institutions, and proletarianization. The role of anthropology in planning, fea- 
Sibility studies, and implementation of development projects and policy 
(Fall). 

Key Variables in the Development Process (3) Caro, Krulfeld 
Major factors required for anthropologists' development work in the areas of 
Population, education, agriculture, irrigation, forestry, nutrition, health care, 
migration and resettlement, marketing, and communications. Isolation and study 
of the major variables and processes in each area to aid in successful planning, 


221 


RN feasibility study, implementation and evaluation (Spring) : 
222 Issues in Development (3) Krulfeld, Caro 
223 Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 

23 Internship in Development Anthropology (3) Staff 


Supervised participation in a selected development agency. Opportunity to 
Observe agency procedures and gain practical experience of agency activities 
Admission by permission of instructor or department chair. May be repeated for 


credit (Fall and spring 
254 Folklore Theory (3) Vlach 
: Same as AmCv 254 i 
55 Anthropology, Education, and the Museum (3) Staff 


e role of anthropology in education and museums. Emphasis on cur- 
rent anthropological research and on innovative museum and classroom tech- 
niques and materials. Seminars and teaching demonstrations at museums and 


: aboratories 
Seminar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 
Same às AmCy 257 

258 Seminar: Anthropology of Allen, Krulfeld 


Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) 

Anthropologie al approaches to aesthetic problems and theories of symbolism in 

9 a Context of ethnographic materials l 
~ “pics in American Folklife (3) Staff 
seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and folklife, such as 
Public-sector folklife policy, folk music, oral literature, or ethnic folklore and 
Culture, The specific topic will be determined by the interests of available faculty 
260 “ve the Curriculum needs of the folklife program. Same as AmCv 259 ae 
Pecial Topics in Contemporary Anthropology (3) Staff 
Xploration of a timely theoretical issue, enabling students to keep abreast of 
Significant developments in the field. Specific topic to be announced in the 


262 chedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit j . 
inar: Applied Anthropology (3) Lewis, Caro, Schumann 
Se of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields as govern- 
26 ment, community development, land reform, law, and medicine À (Fall) 
minar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons, Caro 
ange in Western and non-Western cultures; emphasis on general proc esses of 
264 See ànd interaction between simpler and more complex societies. (Fall) 
unar: Anthropological Museum Techniques (3) Humphrey 


TInciples of 


anthropological collection, classification, preservation, identifica- 
lion, inte 


Tpretation, and exhibition of specimens; research and instructional use 


0 - Sem 
t e museum. Field trips to area museums. (Fall) 
minar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 
TOSS-Cultura] examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of material 


Culture and the 


Years) behavior patterns involved in its production. (Spring, odd 
Is 
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j 
267 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Caro, K ii 
Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, « onsumption, pe 
cal economy and economic change in both preliterate and complex soc! "m 
268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) e 
Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, inc luding their manner of fun 
ing within larger social, economic, and cultural contexts (Fall) m 
269 Seminar: Key Issues in Social Organization (3) J be 
Current issues in the analysis and interpretation of kinship and polit 
legal phenomena, with particular emphasis on problems of social and idea 
change in developing countries and their effect on sex roles, the family, an 
networks. (Spring) 


272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology (3) Allen. d. 
Specific topics, to be announced, will be selected from the following my 
and ritual, artistic traditions, ethnic groups, Andean or Tropical Forest b 
organization, peasant movements and land reform, native cultures during 
Colonial period, archaeological problems o 

273 Seminar: Urban Anthropology (3) et! 


communities, migrant adaptations; the nature of urbanism; urban poverty: 
field methods. (Spring) p 
274 Seminar: Topics in American Culture (3) n 
Review of anthropological literature on American world view, mainstream 
alternate forms of kinship, selected ethnic groups, and the effects of se 
class, occupation, and politics on American life. (Fall) p 
d? 


A review of the literature on urban kin groups, occ upational/« lass and fiy 


282 Seminar: Advanced Archaeology—New World Prehistory (3) Hum 
Current archaeological problems relating to the origin and development’ , 
original cultures. Specific topic to be announc ed in the Schedule of Classe* 
be repeated for credit pr? 

283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— 


Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3) e- aoa” 

Current problems in relation to materials from the old world. Specific 

announced in the Schedule of Classes (Spring) Sii 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 

Same as [Aff 287 sj 


290 Advanced Museum Research (3) d 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Ins d” 
or other area museums, arranged in consultation with the museum 
Anthropology Department. Admission by permission of the departmen 


man. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) p^ 
291 Anthropology in the Museum (3) Humphrey ig 
Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, and M KA 
Topics include museum anthropology, collections, research, interpreta port 
education, with a focus on the practical problems of developing an an 1 
cal exhibit hall. (Spring) Re, 
292 Introduction to Conservation (3) d theo”, 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments Method an , 


conservation: including fine arts, ethnographic archaeological, and a p 
conservation; handling, restoration, preservation, storage, and display iad 
seum specimens; basic materials of museum objects and the ways t 
their environment. The summer course deals with conservation of are 
materials. (Fall, spring, and summer) v 
293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) : 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments Practice 
preventive conservation, suc h as monitoring environmental con 1 
measuring and recording devices; examining objects and documen no” 
conditions (including photography); and identifying sources of dete o 
various materials. Students will conduct tests, evaluate exhibition ar pe 
areas, and participate in improving and correcting museum t ondition® 
site: Anth/Art 292 (Spring) 


201 


294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) Cressey, Brooks 
Joint offering of the Anthropology Department and the Americ an Studies deu 
gram. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may include 
excavation methods, recording, photography, preservation, stratigraphy and en- 
vironmental reconstruction, typology, use-wear analysis, and spatial M Taie 
Specific research area and topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May 2 
repeated for credit. Same fieldwork as Anth 193 but with additional readings anc 


research required (Summer) y 
9 Staff 
295 Research (arr.) 

May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
298 


Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) 

Courses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton Oaks are open to 
qualified graduate and undergraduate students with permission of reine 
chairman Topics will be announced. May be repeated for credit provided the 
topic differs . 
Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


299-309 


ART 


Professors D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson (Chair), J.F. Wright, Jr., A.H. Smith, J.L. Lake 
essorial Lecturers Grace Evans, L. Miller 

Ssociate Professors H.I. Gates, T. Ozdogan, D.M. Hitchcock, J.C. Anderson, B. von Bar- 
ghahn, S.B. Molina, W.T. Woodward, C.C. Costigan, M.P. Lader, J.L. Stephanic 

Junct Associate Professors Grose Evans, A.D. Ullberg, C.R. Rose 

Sociate Professorial Lecturers D. Von Endt, D.C. Lynn, D. Srinivasan, J.G. Kauffman 
Ssistant Professors F. Griffith, K J. Hartswick Ims i 
‘sistant Professorial Lecturers E.P. Lawson, A.B. Barnhart, C Smigrod, B.G. Carson, C.R 
Smith, M.J. Francis, J.F Harrop, B.R. Stevens, R. Schanzer, R. Rodriguez, J Paradiso C.S 

ceos, A.C. Palumbo, R. McCleary, M. Dennis, W.W. Scott, C.D. Hickok, J.R. Spencer 
urator, Dimock Gallery L.D. Miller 


Bache] 
ment: 


8; 


Or of Arts with a major in art history (departmental)—The following require- 
$ must be fulfilled: eae 
© general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Science: 
®requisite courses—Art 31-32 and 71 or 72 "ana 
' » duired courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2-3, 4, or Ger 1 2, 3-4. s 
110. uired courses in the major—Art 101 and 102, 104 or 105, 106 or 107, 108, 10 or 
: H3 or 114, 1 17 or 118, 129; 9 additional semester hours in second-group art history 
Courses, , 129; 


5. A Maximum of 


Bache] 
Must E f 


9 semester hours in fine arts, including Art 137, is permitted 


T of Arts with a major in fine arts (departmental} The following requirements 
ulfilled: 
2 e general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sc — 
With A total of 51 hours of art courses is required of fine arts majors except for students 
Concentration in photography, for whom 54 hours are required. 
4. Mired basic fine arts courses: Art 21-22 and 41-42 ec x: 
Brou Ulred courses in art history: Art 31-32; 6 additional semester hours in secc 
P art ‘story courses. 
` “quired fine 


arts courses in the major: 
8. 12h 


Ours, exclusive of primary area of concentration, in four of the following eight 

8Teàs— ceramics. advanced drawing, advanced design, printmaking, painting, 

b p otography, sculpture, and visual communication 5 

* 15 hours to be taken in the primary area of concentration (except for photography 

and visual co i 

c:ommunication) : 

inei j 23.2 2. 205, 206 
c. 18 hours for students concentrating in photography: Art 23, 24, 181, 182, 205, 20 
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6. Nine additional hours of electives may be taken in the Art Department, except for 
students concentrating in photography, who take only 6 hours of electives in the 
Department. i 

7. Transfer students must take at least 12 semester hours of second-group fine arts 
courses and 9 semester hours in their area of specialization at this University 


Bachelor of Arts with a combined major in art history and fine arts—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled in consultation with the departmental advisor: _ 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Science 
2. A total of 30 hours in art history and 30 hours in fine arts 
a. Art history: Art 31-32, 71 or 72, and one course in each of the 
ancient, medieval, Renaissance, seventeenth and eighteenth centurie 
and twentieth centuries; 6 hours of art history electives 
b. Fine arts: Art 21-22, 41-42. The remaining 18 hours may b 
concentration or a combination of areas 


following ares, 
„s, nineteen 


e in one area 


attained? 
eginning d 


Special Honors—For graduation with Special Honors, students must have 
quality-point index of at least 3.5 in the major and 3.0 overall. No later than the b ^ 
the senior vear, students should consult their advisor regarding eligibility and selection 
an area of study and a director of the research or creative arts project 


ing 
Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year program lead 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy 
Art Therapy 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology (departmel 
tal}—An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Anthropology Department: 
following requirements must be fulfilled ES 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scien 

2. Required courses in other areas: 6 semester hours, or equivalent, of intro u n 
French, German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A second year of language’ gg 
is strongly encouraged. Since graduate study in ar haeology usually involves pou! 
preparation, especially in languages, students intending to pursue graduate study $ 
consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 3, 183-84, and one course c hosen from 
152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field work; four courses « hosen frons 
101, 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 71, 72, 107, 113, 170; two cp 
chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 should previously 
completed Hist 107 or 109). 


M» 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics (departmental igs 
interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Classics Departments The 10 
requirements must be fulfilled: jen 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sc 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three course 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 semester hours in second-group courses in Gree 
reading knowledge of French and German is recommended) 
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Combined Minor in Art History and Fine Arts—Required: 9-12 hours of course 
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include a written statement and analysis of artistic purpose, subject to the approval of the 
thesis advisor and a second faculty reader. A representative portion of the work illustrating 
the creative thesis may be retained by the University at the discretion of the thesis direct 
in agreement with the second reader. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of art history Required: the general requirement 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and a Master of Arts degree in 
historv. Candidates must also pass written examinations in French and German = 
General Examinations in one major area of specialization and two other areas of speciali# 
tion. Language examinations should be « ompleted within the first ac ademic year of co 
work. Programs are planned in consultation with a departmental committee dl 

Research fields: Nineteenth- and twentieth-century European art and American 

Supporting fields: Classical art and archaeology, early Christian and Byzantine =i 
Northern Renaissance art, and Baroque art 


ART HISTORY 


First Group 


1 Principles of Art (3) von Barghal? 

An introduction to various art media, basic elements of art and thematic inte 
tations, European and non-Western traditions (Fall and spring) if 

31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Robinson and S ic 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistoric to Goth 
art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to modern art (Art 31 and 32—fall and sp! val 

71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Grubar and s 
Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Art 72: 19th century t0 
present. (Art 71 and 72—fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Greek Art and Archaeology (3) Harte 


A survey of Greek sculpture, painting, and architecture, from the Dark Ag! isti 
1000 B.C.) through Alexander the Great (ca. 300 B.C.). Emphasis is on the sor 
development of Greek art and the interrelationships among sculptural techo 
and style, major changes in vase painting, and the refinements of architec 


elements. (Fall) wih 
102 Roman Art and Archaeology (3) ri (the 
A survey of Roman sculpture, painting, and architecture, from 300 B.& jot 


Etruscans) to the end of the Constantinian Period (ca. 300 A.D.). The ris 
artistic achievements of the Romans—portraiture, historical narrativ 
the stylistic changes from the idealized and illusionistic to the realistic 
abstract. (Spring) i 
The Ancient Artist and His Workshop (3) Hart 
A study of the ancient craftsman's techniques, workshop organizati ii 
position in society. Exploration of sculpture, architecture, painting. 
mosaics, gems, glass, and metalwork. po 
104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Grace 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century (Fall) py 
105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Grace 


10: 


w 


High Renaissance and Mannerism (Spring) scho 
106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hi 
Northern painting from van Eyck through Bosch. (Fall) md 


107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) A 
Northern painting and graphics from Durer through Brueghel. (SPF noo 
108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Ha 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain, and na Y. a 
phasis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Can 
and Tiepolo. (Spring) 


109 19th-Century Art in Europe I (3) Robinson 
Examination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the context of Western Euro- 
pean historical and cultural developments. Emphasis on France, England, and 
Germany and the representative styles of David, Ingres, Delacroix, Turner, Con- 
Stable, and Friedrich. (Fall) 

110 19th-Century Art in Europe II (3) Robinson 
Examination of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressionism, and Post- 
impressionism in the context of Western European political, social, and cultural 
developments Emphasis on representative styles of Courbet, Manet, Monet, 
Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin (Spring) 

111 Classical Archaeology (3) Hartswick 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study of one 
or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or minor arts. 

112 Egypt and the Near East (3) Hartswick 
The great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley and the contemporary civilizations 
(ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates (present 
day Iraq) are explored. Emphasis on the Pyramid Age, the temples at Karnak and 
Luxor, the tombs of the Valley of the Kings, and the artistic traditions of the 


Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians (Fall) 

113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) — Grose Evans 
(Spring) 7 

114 Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitchcock 


Concentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, with emphasis on Poussin, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt (Fall) 

115 Christian Iconography (3) Grace Evans 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early Christian 
to the Council of Trent. 


116 Islamic Art (3) Staff 

117 Medieval Art I (3) Anderson 
Early Christian and Byzantine. (Fall) 

118 Medieval Art II (3) Anderson 

1 manesque and Gothic. (Spring) : 

19 Islamic Religion and Art (3) Nasr 

Same as Rel 163. 

120 East Asian Art (3) Srinivasan 


121§ ay be repeated for credit when content differs 

Panish Art I (3) von Barghahn 

iscussion of areas selected from the art of ancient Iberia through the seventeenth 
Century. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be 

122 apted for credit provided the content differs. 

Panish Art II (3) von Barghahn 
Discussion of areas selected from the eighteenth through twentieth centuries. 
Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
Credit provided the content differs. 
20th-Century Art in Europe (3) Lader 
Survey of 20th-century European painting, sculpture, and architecture, from 

eir origins in the late 19th century through Surrealism. Emphasis on major 
Modernist movements and artists, including Matisse, Picasso, Kandinsky, and 

130 ondrian. (Fall) 
20th-Century American Art (3) Lader 
Survey of 20th-century American painting and sculpture, focusing upon the 
avant-garde. Emphasis on artists of the Stieglitz circle and later modernist move- 
(See such as Abstract Expressionism, Pop, Op, Minimal, and Conceptual art. 
pring) 
= Gothic Architecture (3) Staff 
Folk Arts in America (3) Grubar 


ances, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
Crafts. 


148-49 


150 
155 


167 


169 


191 


192 


197 
"198 


201-2 


Third Group 


* Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for cr 
area covered is different. 
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Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of von Barghah® 
Mexico and Latin America (3) 

Survey of Pre-Columbian art and architecture from prehistori period to the 
Spanish conquest, including Yucatan and Central American regions 


19th-Century American Painting and Sculpture (3-3) Gruba 
Fall: 1800-1860; spring: 1860-1900 (Academic year) ubat 
Landmarks in American Art (3) Gru% 

Aegean Civilizations (3) Hartwie 


An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects ol classe 
archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations (1700-1200 B.C [nter 
tionships between Greek and Persian cultures of the sixth and fifth centur 
B.C (Spring) 


Early Medieval Sculpture (3) Grace Pn 
Studies in Renaissance Art (3) Grace pa 
Principles of Museum Work (3) La 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of muset 
administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conservation: an 
educational service 

Primitive Art II: African, Oceanic, von Barghal? 
North American Indian (3) n 
Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms to €9^ 
20th-century culture. Emphasis on imagery and iconography T 
The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3) von Bargha 
Politics and royal patronage, 1400-1800. Areas may include France, Italy, Sp? d 
Portugal, Austria, Germany, or Russia. Specific area announced in Schedule 
Classes. May be repeated for credit if specific area is different arso 
History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3) Ca in 
Survey of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics, and glass; i 
the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns in econom 
technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the modern 4 
(Fall) 150? 
History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) Ca the } 
Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century to è 
modern period. Exploration of changing visual characteristics in relation t0 
changing American experience (Spring) staf 
History of the Cinema (3) j 
Same as Comm 173. Laboratory fee, $25 ret 
American Architecture (3) Longs 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 175. ped! 
Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in Ken 
Early Modern Europe (3) 

Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 uel 
American Architecture (3) Longs 
Same as AmCv/U&RP 176 tall 
The American Cinema (3) 

Same as AmCv 192. Lad 
History of Photography (3) sul 
Proseminar in Art History (3) 


(Formerly History of Photography: The 20th Century) 


Museum Projects (3-3) rt hist 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field ofa 
with a concentration in museum training. 


edit if the sp" 


ART 207 


203 Primitive Art (3) von Barghahn 
(Spring) 

207 Modern Architecture (3) Lader 
Europe and America. 

211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) Rose 


Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments. Individual conservation 
projects to determine composition, construction, decomposition of materials, 
and possible stabilization techniques. Conservation laboratory experience. Pre- 
requisite or-concurrent registration: Art or Anth 212. (Fall) 

212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) Von Endt 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments. Physical structure, 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials. Chemistry and 
physics underlying the techniques used to conserve these materials. Prerequi- 


site: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of the instructor. (Fall) 
216 Medieval Painting (3) Grace Evans 
; Painting and the decorative arts 
17-18 Problems in Museum Work (3-3) Ullberg 
44, Art 217 is prerequisite to Art 218. 
220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Hitchcock 
A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for the 
44, Dorthern area. (Spring) 
221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) Staff 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desirable, depending on the 
«4 Specific area. (Fall and spring) 1 
743 Seminar: American Art (3) Grubar 
" (Fall and spring) : 
244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) Robinson 
"t Reading knowledge of French desirable. 
.245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) Lader 
246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) Hartswick 
247 Proseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) Anderson 
248 Independent Research in Art History (3) 


„a (Fall and spring) " 
a Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff 

72 Museum Techniques (3-3) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of museum 
training and museum studies. Practical work to be determined by Museum 

2 Training Committees at the institutions involved. (Academic year) 

84 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the Art Department and the American Studies Program in 
affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history in- 
volving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on methodology 

289-90 and analytic techniques. (Spring) 


esis Research (3-3) Staff 
29 (Fall and spring) 
? Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 


Interdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments. 
Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic, archae- 
ological, and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, preservation, stor- 
age, and display of museum specimens; basic materials of ethnographic objects 
and the ways they react to their environment. The fall section is open to conserva- 
tion students and to those who plan to register for Art 293 in the spring. (Fall 
and spring) 


i 


Specifi 
rerea a i ; ; ted for credit if the specific 
* Lapo ered is Tar in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit i pec 


' $15 when course is taught off campus. 
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41 


293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) 


Limited to art history doctoral candidates. Offered as the demand requires 
repeated for credit. 


385-86 Readings in Art History (3-3) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) 
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Rose 


Interdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments 
Practical aspects of preventive conservation, suc h as monitoring environment 

conditions with measuring and recording devices, examining objects and don 
menting their conditions (including photography), and identitying sources © 
deterioration for various materials. Students will conduct tests, evaluate exhibi- 
tion and storage areas, and participate in improving and correcting muse 

conditions. Prerequisite: Anth/Art 292 


Fourth Group 


May b? 


For students preparing for the doctoral examination 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


FINE ARTS 


First Group 


Costigan, TE 
s and eleme? 


Required of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies of princ iple : 
dimensio 4 


of design. Art 21: study of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three- 


studies. Art 21: Laboratory fee, $15. Art 22: Laboratory fee, $21 (Art 21 " 
22—fall and spring) suf 
23 Photography I: Introduction (3) Lake and 
Introduction to the principles of exposure and development of films and pape 
Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $54 (Fall and spring pi 
24 Photography II (3) Stepb? 


ms and de, 
n con 
(Fal 


Continuation of Art 23. Experimentation with black and white fil 
opers. Improvement of printing and exposure techniques Emphasis 0 
for creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23 Laboratory fee, $54 
spring) d sul 
42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright an^ yug, 
Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both traditional and COE 
porary; training in perception, analysis of form in light and space instruct a 
the use of graphic materials and media; exercises in connoisseurship. Ma 
and model fee, $60 per semester (Art 41 and 42—fall and spring) d sul 
51 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3) Ozdogan anc "os 
Working with clay as an art form. Exploration of pin h, coil, slab, hump antige 
mold, paddling, and hollowing techniques Sketch studies, reduction an 9 ited 
tion kiln firings, clay and glaze making. Laboratory fee, $57, including Un , 
materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) sul 
52 Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan 8D ing 
Development of cylindrical and open forms. Trimming, € lay and glaze Pac 
reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Laboratory fee, $57! 


ing unlimited materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) "m 
57 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief and 
Planographic Techniques (3) je 


+ : : 4 i ues, j 
Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these technid uel 
phasis on 8€ 


woodcut, composite relief, monotype, and lithography. Emp 


qualities of prints. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall) m 
58 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and 
Stencil Techniques (3) ie 


^ , igues! 
Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these echec 
etching, engraving, collograph, stencil, and composite intaglio. La 

fee, $36. (Spring) 


i 
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61-62 Water Color (3-3) 


Staff 
). 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Experimentation 
figurative, and lands ape. Laboratory fee, $15 per semester (Academic year 


65-66 Painting I (3-3) 


r A. Smith and Staff 
Emphasis on I 


'ersonal expression with exposure to a variety of styles. Applica 
tion of design princ iples to easel painting. Material and model fee, $39 per 
Semester (Academic year 

81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates and Staff 

eginning study of design and fabrication of s ulpture. Basic sculptural tech 
niques for media, including clay, plaster, stone, and wood. Laboratory fee, $24 
per semester (Academic year) 


Second Group 


Seco; 
Second. : 
nd Sroup art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of the department 


123-24 Individual Problems (3-3) Stal 


“mphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student in any area 
of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen. * Prerequisite: permission 


125-26 E instruc tor (Academic year 
“a ranting II (3-3) A. Smith 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing with still 
life and the figure. Use of acrylic and oil. Material and model fee, $39 per 
127-28 per (Academic year) 
ainting I (3-3) Woodward 


í phasis on color, space 

planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee 

131 $39 per semester (Academic year) 
31 Intermediate Ceramics: 


Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and te I 


Ozdogan and Staff 


: inical development of wheelthrown functional ceramic forms 
Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and footing devices. Sketches 
and technical drawings, clay and glaze-making tests, varied temperature firings 
In reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall and 
Spring) 

?? Intermediate Ceramics: 


heelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 
Aesthetic and 


Ozdogan and Staff 


technical development of wheelthrown ceramic sculptural forms 


Emphasis on section throwing, closed forms, and construction. Varied tempera 
lure firings in oxidation and reduction atmospheres. Clay and glaze making 
Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall and spring 

" “tramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan 
Aesthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with experimental 
Projects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, underglaze, overglaze, and relief 
techniques Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall) 


Onsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3 Smigrod 
Dtroduction to nonsilver and archaic photographic processes. At least three 
Processes wil] be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23 


and ; ve ` 
nd 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $57 (Spring) 


vanced Water Color (3-3) 
evelopment of tec hniques of water color; concentration on special projects 


135-36 


8boratory fee, $15 per semester (Academic year 
: Sched 
; edu] à : 
(king sae Fees Ceramics—$57; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$60; Print- 


icap  Culpture—$24; Typo hy—$54; Painting—none; Photography—$54; Visual 
uni, I - ; Typography g graph) 
Cation $54. Lithography—$36; Serigraphy—$21 
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Woodward, A. Smith, and staff 


137 Workshop in Materials, 
Methods, and Techniques (3) 
Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century 
Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing. Laboratory fee, 
(Fall and spring) F 

138 Printmaking: History and Practice (3) Griffith 
Lecture survey through slides and original prints of the history of the fine 8 
etching, engraving, woodcut, stencil, and lithograph. Laboratory demonstratio 
with student participation. This basic course is designed for artists, art hist 
rians, art dealers, appraisers, librarians, commer ial artists, and collectors. There 
is no prerequisite Laboratory fee, $24 (Summer) 

139 Design in Fiber (3) 

Emphasis on individual expression in two and three-dime 
with exposure to a variety of styles, attitudes, and materials. Laboratory fee, 9" 

141 Interior Design (3) Tellet 
Survey of basic interior design materials and techniques. Topics include foo! 
plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials, furniture styles 


to the present. 


Costig®” 
nsional fiber WOR 


Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall) ff 
142 Interior Design Problems (3) Teller and = 

A theoretical and practical in-depth exploration of a specific area of inte? 

design selected from furniture design, construction and restoration, history 


furnishings, and interior rendering. Topic to be announced in the Schedule 
Classes. Prerequisite: Art 141 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $21. (Sp "m 
143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) Te i 
Fine Arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilization of all bas 
techniques; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. Laboratory fee, 


semester. (Academic year) o dog” 
z : 


146 Ceramic Restoration (3) tor! 
Methods and techniques for museum and commercial application. Labor? 
fee, $57. (Summer) 

151 Ceramic History and Technology (3) Ozdogan and os 
A survey of the history of ceramics and its technology. Lectures, demonstI? 
and supplemental programs. Laboratory fee, $21 (Fall) 


152 Ceramic Sculpture (3) zi 
Developing an understanding of the s ulptural ceramic form that integral ig 
quality and creativity. Techniques in hollow and solid construction. "esf 
temperature firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory eo 
(Fall) cif 

153 Printmaking: Intermediate Study of Intaglio and 
Relief Techniques (3) : eng?" 
Investigation in monochrome and color of these techniques, i.e., etching med 


ing, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, composite processes, and mi 

Prerequisite: Art 57, 58. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall) grit 
154 Printmaking: Introduction to Light-Sensitive Grounds (3) : for 

Exploration of the use of grounds on copper that are sensitive to ligh 153" 


purpose of etching. Printing in monochrome and color Prerequisite: 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36. (Spring) cif? 
157-58 erat are Advanced Study of Intaglio and 
Relief Techniques (3-3) eng 
Intensive exploration i ; f pri king: etching it 
ploration in monochrome and color of printmaking sone” j 

ing, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, collograph printing with hi ;lizd 
grounds, composite techniques, and mixed media. Emphasis on UMS 15 
techniques in developing a personal statement and style. Prerequis!^ 

154, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 

wright 9? 


" 


159-60 Drawing II (3-3) r$ 
Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation ^ Pyle 


and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development of personā 
rial and model fee, $60 per semester (Academic year) 


177 


179 


211 


163 Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina and Staff 
Layout stages, including basic formats, production processes; working with type 
and basic skills Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $54 

Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) Molina and Staff 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design problems 
including both small-format and large-format design in commercial and institu 
tional graphics Prerequisite: Art 163, 172. Laboratory fee, $54 

Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) A. Smith and Staff 
Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if 
the area covered is different. Laboratory fee, $36 

Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3 Ozdogan 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pinch, coil, slab, hump and 
press mold, paddling, and hollowing. Sketch studies, clay and glaze tests. Orien 


164 


166 


168 


lation to studio operations and maintenance. Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall and 
Spring) 
171 Typography I (3) Molina and Staff 


asic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, including 
Specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic design 
Laboratory fee, $54 
172 Typography II ( 3) Molina and Staff 
Study of type classification, rec ognition, and adaptation. Methods of type speci 
ication, ¢ opy fitting, and typesetting processes. Typographic layout and alpha 
bet design Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $54 
Visual Communication III: Molina and Staff 
Computer Graphics Seminar (3) 
ntroduction to computer graphics for art majors. The use of « omputers in the 
design process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic design. Laboratory 
fee, $54 
Printmaking: Introduction to Lithography (3) Barnhart 


Study of techniques and materials related to printing images from stones and 
metal litho pl 


174 


175 


ates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. Laboratory 


fee, $36. 

78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3-3) Staff 
Xposure to a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practical and 
theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; methods of 
Preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic proofs for commercial 
reproduction (Academic year 


"TN Sculpture II (3 3) Gates 
Xpansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment and metal 
Welding techniques. Prerequisite: Art 81-82. Laboratory fee, $24 


Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lake 
Dtroduction to c 


films, Use 
Color 


olor through exposure and processing of color transparency 
of filters for creating and correcting color shifts, with emphasis on 
b as subject matter. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor 
aboratory fee, $5 ; 

182 In y fee, $54. (Fall) 


TAR uction to Photographic Lighting (3 {ya Stephanic 
" duction to various lighting techniques. Available light manipulation, studio 
ighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression 
rerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54 

(Fall and spring) 

St Perimenta] Photography (3) Staff 


p Tuctured exploration of various photographic processes and tec hniques. Em- 

ad 9n creative expression. Content of course will vary; contact department for 

ie offering Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Labora- 
184 J Y lee, $54. (Fall and spring) 

*welry Desi r “test ; Gates 

b ign and Techniques (3) ;ates 

ratory fee, $24 (Summer) 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


185-86 Portrait Painting and Drawing (3-3) c. Smith 
Fall: Various media; drawing and pastel. Spring: Oil. Model fee, $45 per semester 

189-90 Sculpture III (3-3) Gates 
Advanced study in concepts and materials through creation of three-dime 
sional forms concentrating on relevance of scale and media Relationship 
sculpture to the environment. Prerequisite Art 179-80. Laboratory fee, $24 
semester. (Academic year) stall 

193 Film Making I (3) s 
Introduction to the basic techniques and procedures for film making. Prered d 
site: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall an 
spring) 

194 Film Making II (3) s 
Continuation of Art 193 with more advanced projects. Prerequisite: Art 19 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) sual 

195 Documentary Photography (3) "m 
Historical development of documentary photography. Completion of two P 
ects required. Laboratory fee, $54. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permissio? 
instructor. Same as Jour 195. (Fall) 


Third Group 
i twi arte?! 
All third-group art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the dep 


205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3) tof 
Tone control through exposure development tests. Completion of labor, 
manual required. Prerequisite: Art 181 and 182 or permission of instru 
Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) T. 

206 Advanced Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3) shit 
Printing from color negatives. Correct color balancing and creative color " 
will be explored. Development of portfolio of prints utilizing approve? 77 
and the exposure and development times established in Art 205. Prerequisite] 
181 or 205, as determined by instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and et 

M f 


208 Advanced Photography: Special Projects (3) Lake and SteP™ ad | 
Independent projects requiring approval prior to registration. Prerequls' a 
181 and 182, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fa 
spring) Mill 
209-10 Exhibition and Display Design (3-3) ozdo”, 
224 Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3) on? 
Continuation of Art 152 with emphasis on individual approach. Explora 
mixed media and mold casting. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall) spi? 
225 Advanced Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdoga® yog 
Perfection of decorating techniques. Students establish style through i 
dent exploration. Laboratory fee, $57. (Spring) ozdo, 


226 Architectural Ceramics (3) : 
Advanced studies in ceramic murals and sculptures designed for 1 
outdoor architectural concepts. Laboratory tests and activities. 
fee, $57. (Spring) cat 

231-32 Design III (3-3) 


ndoot w 


gu” 

New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory fe& 
semester. (Academic year) (i 
234 Design IV: Jewelry Design (3) asso 


Theory and fabrication of jewelry using basic metal techniques, ing) 
approach, and lost-wax casting. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall and spr T9 
235 Design V: Textile Printing (3) lock j 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen, b 
and batik. Laboratory fee, $21 (Fall and spring) 
248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) ; 4 
For master’s degree candidates; open to limited number of qualified une i 
ates, with permission. Independent research arranged in consultation 
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vidual instructor and graduate advisor. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee 

depending on area chosen.* (Fall and spring) 
249 Theory of Design (3) Costigan 
Application of design principles to problems of the artist in all disciplines 
Emphasis on individual creativity, presentation, and criticism. Guest lectures on 
issues in contemporary art. Open to all M.F.A. candidates and to seniors with 
Permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $9. 
Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3) Ozdogan 
Individual projects on the potter's wheel. Student establishes personal style and 

irection and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches encouraged 

Research in clays, glazes, and firings is required. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall 
and spring) 
252 Advanced Ceramic Design in Hand Building (3) Ozdogan 

Individual projects in hand building. Student establishes style and direction and 
perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches encouraged. Research in 
clays and glazes is required. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall and spring) 
Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3) Ozdogan 
Study in the multiple production process from model making to finished dupli- 
Cate form as it exists on factory level. Methods include all aspects of model 
designing and making in clay and plaster; mold making in plaster; production 
methods from molds including press molding, slip casting, jiggering, and jolly- 


154 oo Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall and spring) 


251 


253 


oca Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) Staff 

oratory fee, $21. 

255- 4 . 

X Printmaking: Advanced Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 
Utilization of principles and techniques of serigraphy toward development of 


Personal statement and style. Prerequisite: Art 143-44. Laboratory fee, $21 per 
Semester. (Academic year) 
ntmaking: Etching and Engraving (3-3) Griffith 
Advanced problems in etching and engraving, including « omposite processes, 
light-sensitive grounds, mixed media, and theoretical and practical problems of 
Color Prints. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 
ntmaking: Advanced Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Individual problems in lithography related to printing images from stones and 
metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. Emphasis on 
mastering the lithographic process and developing a personal statement and 
Style. Laboratory fee, $36. 
ntmaking: Relief Printing (3) Griffith 
vanced problems, practical and theoretical, in woodcut, wood engraving, 
Collograph, composite techniques, and mixed media in monochrome and color 
265-6 Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) 
Inting IV (3-3) 
ternative 


257-58 


260 


Woodward 
'S in pictorial dynamics. Assigned studio and independent prob- 
ems in alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee, $39 per 
Semester, (Academic year) 
ndividua] Problems in Photography (3-3) Stephanic 
Limited to M.F.A. candidates and qualified undergraduates Prerequisite: Per- 
Mission of instructor and approval of project prior to registration May be re- 
275 ve for credit Laboratory fee, $54 per semester. (Academic year) 
Inting V (3) Woodward 


evelopment of personal imagery. Individual problems and critiques. Material 
and model fee, $39. 


267-65 


* Sched 
edu n 
king “of Fees: Ceramics—$57; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$60; Print- 
"Innjc e Sculpture $24; Typography—$54; Painting—none; Photography—$54; Visual 


—$54; Serigraphy—$21; Lithography—$36. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


n t A inâ 
277 Advanced Visual Communication: Molin 


Packaging Design and Illustration (3) j 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the conte 
differs. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) 
278 Advanced Visual Communication: 
Problem Solving and Applied Design (3) 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit p 
differs. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) È 
57 Š y - Gat% 
279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) 
Advanced study aimed at development of concept and style. Prere 
mission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24 (Academic year) ET 
Gat? | 


Molin? 


t 
rovided the conte? 


quisite: P% 


281 Sculpture V (3) is 
Emphasis on individual sc ulptural concepts and materials. Prerequisite: perm 
sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24 (Fall and spring) suf 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* (Fall and spring) 


ART THERAPY—GRADUATE PROGRAM Ep 


Adjunct Professor E. Ulman 
Adjunct Associate Professor E. Kramer 
Assistant Professor K.J. Williams (Program Director) 
Adiunct Assistant Professors W. Maiorana, A.] DiMaria, A. Corson, C.T. Cox P 
Clinical Instructors B.K. Mandel, N.J. Schoebel, N.J Miller, M.M. Eife, J.P Torren 
T. Tripp 
Lecturers P. Howie, B. Barthell 


: id nct 
Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree, evide odë 
significant training and/or experience in art, including painting, drawing, and clay thedf 


ing; course work in the behavioral and/or social sciences, including personality 


abnormal psychology, and child psychology. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts Ul j 
Sciences and successful completion of 36 credit hours of graduate course work. At T 
credit hours must be in art therapy and must include ArTh 201, 203, 205-6 or 207 an 


224, 226, and 283-84. m. 


Fields of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, child art therapy, and re » 
j 

Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year program let, 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy’ fo! 
first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course work Applicat ag 
admission to the M.A. program in art therapy will be made to the Graduate Schoo oust 
and Sciences during the second semester of the third year; for admission to the ors? 
portion of the program, acceptance must be obtained prior to the start of the fourth jn 
the program. If acceptance to the M.A. program in art therapy is not desired or not led”! 
the requirements for the B.A. degree in the undergraduate field chosen may be ful udt j 
the successful completion of appropriate courses during the fourth year of "TA 
acceptance into the M.A. program in art therapy is obtained, the B.A. will be awal o 
the successful completion of the fourth year of the program Study during the " 
following the award of the bachelor's degree and the following academic year 
normally complete the M.A. degree requirements 

The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under ( xolumbian College 
and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

2. Thecourse requirements for the B.A. in either fine arts or ps 
in art therapy must be met 


at 
A 


w 
vchology and for th 


9, P^ 
* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$57; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing $55; vi? 
making—$36; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$54; Painting—none; Photography— | 
Communication—$54; Serigraphy—$21; Lithography—$36 
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201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) 


DiMaria 
Lectures 


» presentation of illustrative case material, class discussion of assigned 
readings, field work. Survev « overing range of art therapy practice, personality 
assessment and treatment approaches, historical development, main theoretical 
trends. Open only to art therapy degree candidates e 
Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) 

Discussion of « 
Working 
tione 


202 DiMaria 
ase material provided by students in order to refine methods of 
and to improve written and oral reports. Instructor and other practi 
rs may provide supplementary illustrative material. Assigned reading. Pre 

requisite; ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of instructor 
. (Spring) 
203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) 


Williams 
Art therapy 


approaches with individuals and groups of different diagnostic 

Categories in various settings presented through illustrative clinical examples 

Students experiment with numerous techniques through the use of art materials 

204 Open only to art therapy degree candidates (Fall 

x Psychodynamic Processes in Art Therapy (3) Kramer 
Concepts of instinctual drives; ego development; mechanisms of defense; sub 
limation: N 
plie 

205-6 Fa 


transference and countertransference; maturation and regression ap 
d to work with « hildren, adults, families, and groups (Spring) 

mily Art Techniques (3-3) Howie and Staff 
Inciples of work with families, with emphasis on the use of art techniques for 
evaluation of family dynamics. The major focus is on opportunities to conduct 
ànd observe family art evaluations. Enrollment is limited to 12. Prerequisite 
ArTh 201, 203 Open to art therapy degree candidates only 
Art as Therapy with Children (3 

Introduction to the 


(Fall and spring 
Maiorana 
practical and theoretical considerations involved in art as 


207 


t erapy with Children. Focus on psychodynamics, artistic developmental 
Stages, methods of c hild art evaluation, and basic issues in therapeutic guidance 
of the child Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of 

20 Instructor (Fall) 
8 Art Therapy with Adolescents (3) 
®oretical and practical issues in art therapy with adolescents in educational 
and clinica] settings. Experiential work in art techniques appropriate to this 
Population. Class disc ussion of readings on adolescent development. Prerequi- 
211 Su ArTh 201, 203: open to others with permission of instructor (Spring) 
vey of Art Therapy (3) Barthell 
se of Visual arts to enhance personal development; history, theories, range of 
Practice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures, reading, discussion, studio work. Not 


intended for art therapy degree candidates. Open to advanced undergraduates 
w ~ — 
ith Permission of instructor (Fall) 


Tocess of Art Therapy (3) 
y Ploration of the treatment process through discussion of literature from art 
therapy and related fields. Several critical papers will be required. Must be taken 
228 OnCurrently with ArTh 226 (Spring) 
Tocess of Art Therapy (3) 
xploration of the treatment process through rehearsal of fundamental ways of 
acing a therapist and presentation of case material from field experience. Video- 
à audiotaping required. Must be taken concurrently with ArTh 224 
2 Spring) 
? Group Art T 
E ? Art Therapy (3) 
Xperience 
reading: the 


283-8, and Others 


Corson 


N 
N 
LE 


Maiorana, Williams 


Maiorana, Williams 


Williams 
as participant, observer, and leader in an art-centered group; required 
ory of group process. Open to art therapy master's degree candidates 


with permission of instructor (Summer) i 
icticum in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 
tt of 300 hours field work per semester connected with service to clients 

;;he-job supervis »mente /'g rom the art therapy 
staff, Pr pervision supplemented by group supervision from the I 


erequisite: ArTh 201 and 203. Open only to art therapy degree candidates 


216 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (arr.) suf 
Individual work based on research. Empiric al, clinical, and library research m* 
be undertaken, as well as the development of new prot edures. Details s 
worked out with each student. May be repeated for credit with advisors 
proval. Open only to degree candidates (Fall and spring) suf 
289 Special Topics in Art Therapy (1 to 3) 
Connections between art therapy and other disciplines; new developme 
field. May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. Open to art 
degree candidates and others with permission of instructor sul 
290 Workshops in Art Therapy (3) ke 
Art therapists and other mental health professionals will « onduct four e 1 
workshops during the semester Emphasis on the elucidation of concep? | 
treatment through lectures, discussion, and participation (Fall) su 
298 Reading and Research (1 to 3) 


ants int 
thera?! 


ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT—GRADUATE PROGRAM —— — _ 


See the School of Government and Business Administration for the pro 


— " 


gram of st? 


leading to the degree of Master of Association Management 


270 The Association: Roles, Influence (3 
Introduction to the Association Management Program; ~ oles 
of interest representation; its history; varieties of associations and their ro rind 
functions; legal constraints, responsibilities, and ethics (Fall and P 
271 Marketing Management for Associations (3) d ron? 
Market analysis, product planning, channels of distribution, pricing, an wo 


` asocia 
tional decision making are presented, with partic ular application to assot i 
r monetary 7 d 


development and n? 


Topics include membership recruitment; fees dues, and othe tion 
physical location of the association; staff-membership contacts; promo 
association goals (Fall) à Ad 
272 Communications and Media Relationships Kasle, i 
for Associations (3) wi f 


Primarily for students in association management The nature of the comm jo 
tion process, including both interpersonal and organizational commun api 
Problems and approaches; barriers to good communi ation. Methods oach" 
ing organizational communication. The media and their role; app 

media relationships (Spring) 4 


273 Association Law and Lobbying (3) text wit” 
The role of the association in the political process, Int luding the con nch. i 
which interests are represented before Congress and the executive bra over 


est groups and their ideas and techniques Rules and regulations 8 


" 

lobbying activities. (Spring) piv", 

274 Marketing Strategy for Associations (3) v polici” 
Analysis of complex marketing problems of associations that involv ) 


operational decisions. Creative marketing strategy Prerequisite: " 
(Summer) i 


275 Information Systems for Associations (3) P ja" 
Introduction to the concepts of information systems as employed in sall pos 


Data-base management systems, telec ommunications systems, sm f 
computers. (Fall) s 
276 Organization and Management of Associations (3) noori "y 
Integrative approach to organizational and management concepts sh 
practices, with particular attention to the problems of associations "d 
types of organizations. Functions, roles, and responsibilities of the gi 
manager. (Spring) vi 
277 Financial Management for Associations (3) any 


: à : i . they 
An overview of basic accounting principles and practices 45 Page 
associations, with attention to the economics of association man 
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financial planning, reporting, and auditing. Investments, revenues, bonds, debt 
government funds (Fall) 
279 Current Issues in Association Management (3 Keane 
A review of elements of assoc iation management, with attention to the number 
and variety of associations and their responsibilities in present-day soc iety 
Particular attention is given to the problems associations face now and will face 
in the future. A capstone seminar providing a review and synthesis of the 
Association Management Program (Fall and spring) 


AS 
ASTRONOMY - 


See Physics, 


SIOCHEMISTRY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS i a S 


Professors J.M. B 


: ailey, A.L. Goldstein (Chair), L.L. Gallo, A. Kumar 
Ssociate Profe 


ssors T. Moody, J.Y. Vanderhoek, R.S. Schulof, G. Fiskum, V. Hu 
Master of Science 


Underor, in the field of biochemistry Prerequisite a bachelor's degree The 

imi program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: BiS 
"iem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2 

lose: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Ann 

sive Exe including Bioc 221-22, 223, 227, 234, 250, 266, 299-300, and the open n- 

approxi tation It is expected that students will complete all of the required work in 
imately two years 

Doctor 0 


f Philosophy in the field of bioch mistry al requirements 
Sta Sophy in the field of biochemist: sgo qr 
2 ted under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including Bioc 221 223, 
34, 2 0. ? 


and the General Examination 
endocrinology—thymosins, steroid hormones prostaglandins; immu 
hemistry, gene transfer; lipids and membranes—essential fatty acids 
T0idogenes; ? lipoproteins, complex lipids, cholesterol, peroxides, atheros« — 
icenergetic. neurochemistry—endorphins, enkephalins, nerve growth factors, bombesin; 
"Ic5—mitochondria, Ca? transport, tumor cell metabolism, ischemia 
221-2? Genera] Biochemistry (4—4) Gallo and Staff 
Compre ' 
medic 
uisite: 


hensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students in bio 
al sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry. Prereq 
Chem 152, 154 (Academic year 

ysical Biochemistry (3) Vanderhoek 

Lectures cover basic laboratory tec hniques used in contemporary biochemical 
and molecular biological research (Fall) 

"lochemistry Seminar (1) Fiskum and Vanderhoek 
Current literature in biochemistry. Limited to students in the Department of 
Biochemistry graduate program. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

~~ “Urrent Topics in Enzymology (2) Bailey and Staff 

Directed readings in various areas of enzymology. May be repeated for credit 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry Prerequisite: Bioc 229 

Ioenergetics (2) Fiskum 
Ontent includes bio. hemical thermodynamics, oxidation-reduction processes, 
Oxidative Phosphorylation photosynthesis, and chemiosmotic energy coupling 

234 Sp QUisite: Bioc 221-22 or 201 (Fall) lA 
tructure and Function of Proteins and Enzymes (3 Hu and Staff 
Structure- fun. tion relationships of proteins, enzyme kinetics, regulation and 


reaction mechanisms, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221 
(Spring) 


? Current To 
“Irected re 
Enrollment 


Pics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2) Fiskum 
adings in various areas of bioenergetics. May be repeated for credit 
limited to graduate students in biochemistry Prerequisite: Bioc 231 


) 
i 


‘| 
f 
f 
i 
" 
i) 
€ 
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Medicine and Health Sciences 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Walker and Staff 


Content includes discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and minerals 
diets, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Spr 
250 Molecular Biology (3) Kumar and St@ 
Content includes the organization and replication of genetic material, transcrip: 
tional and translational machinery, regulation of eukaryotic gene expression, a? 
other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Fall) : 
251 Current Topics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) Kumar and Sta 


240 Nutrition (2) 


vedit 

Directed readings in the area of molecular biology. May be repeated for --— 

Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequisite Bioc 4 af 
and St 


252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Kumar 
Selected Diseases (2) nage 
Emphasis on the biochemic al and molecular aspects of selected dise@ 
The format will be of a tutorial type, including presentations of materia 
students (Spring) 

260 Biochemistry of Lipids and Membranes (2) Vander 
Biochemistry, structure, and function of various lipid classes, m€ 
receptors. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring) staf 

261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) redit 
Directed readings in the area of lipid biochemistry. May be repeated for © 260. 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry Prerequisite: Bio al 

262 Lipoproteins (2) dysliP" 
Composition, synthesis, and metabolism of lipoproteins 1n normal and dy 
oproteinemic subjects. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring) hock 

266 Cellular Biology (3) Fiskum, Vander 
Structure and function of cellular membranes, « vtoskeleton, sulx ellular 9 


»ymbranes; 


piot 


elles, cellular bioenergetics, and intercellular interactions Prerequisite: 

221-22. (Spring) : d stall 
270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology Naylor* an 

of the Immune Response (2) jv? 

Biochemical aspects of the immune response at the molecular and « ellular 


i ite: 
Modern experimental approaches to immunology and cell biology prerequis 
Bioc 221-22 and Micr 229, or permission of instructor (Spring) d stall 
271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) Goldstein an 
Directed readings in the area of biochemical immunology. May be reper sisi” 
credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry Prereq 
Bioc 270 
280 Neurochemistry (2) 
Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve in 
interneuronal communication mechanisms; bioc hemistry ot various bra’ (Fal! 
functions; and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22. i 
281 Current Topics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2) Moody "t 
Directed readings in neurochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Enro 
limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prerequisite Bioc 280. sul 
295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) jte 
Participation in a project under investigation in the departmer 
field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content d 


T 
Moody and i 
tissue; 12 


it or one in aT 
iffers 


time course is offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) sul 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) s 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) pinsi” 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exe 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) si 1 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 
and spring) 


ated for credit. 


d 
w.U- sched! 


* Paul Henry Naylor is Associate Research Professor of Biochemistry in the G 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


o S.O. Schiff, D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer (Chair) 

tos Professors L.S. Kornicker, C.G Me Wright 

Cr Lecturers H. Hoffman, R.P. Eckerlin 

Donal i Professors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, T.L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson, J.R. Burns, R 
Ass "a'dson, K.M. Brown, D.L. Lipscomb 

"»Oclate Professorial Lecturers P.E Spiegler, D. Goldman 


iaia 
Fe oin Professors E F. Wells, H.B. Wagner, D.W. Morris 
5sIstant Professorial Le: turer L.D. Killos 


Bachelor of 


» Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Io. Botang, PE NE 
*partmenta]) 


The following requirements must be fulfilled 
k ne general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prereqi ' 

"Quisite courses BiSc 11-12, or equivalent 


Bache 
ware lor of Arts with a major in biology, botany, or zoology—In addition to the general 
ements listed above, the following must be taken 
‘ Chem 11 12; Che 
Str À ony 
ongly recommended 
Ussian; Stat 9 
2. (a) Requir 
Second. 2 


m 151-52 and 153-54, or Chem 50. (The following courses are 


Math 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6; two years of French, German, or 
1 or 127.) 


red courses for the major in biology—A minimum of 24 semester hours of 


in » s, which should include at least 6 hours in biology, 6 in botany, and 6 
zoology, 
(b) 1 i f 2 
second. Required courses for the major in botany—A minimum of 24 semester hours of 
-g i 
One zo, SToup courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in botany, and no more than 


ology course m 
(c) Required ¢ ot 


Sec, 
1 nd-group course 
ne botany 


ay be included 
irses for the major in zoology—A minimum of 24 semester hours of 


s; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in zoology, and no more than 
Course may be included 


Bach 

elor of Sc id 

ents or of Science with a major in biology, botany, or zoology—The following require 
1. poust be fulfilled 


50; py, sed Courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54. or Chem 
à 3 semester hours of either mathematics or statistics (this requirement 
Sfied by waiver). Two years of French, German, or Russian are strongly 
. (a but not required 

Second. quired courses for a major in biology—A minimum of 30 semester hours of 


i BrOup c : by 7 m 
in zoology, P courses, which should include at least 7 hours in biology, 7 in botany, and 7 


2,5, and 6; 


urses for the major in botany—A minimum of 30 semester hours of 
s; à minimum of 15 hours must be taken in botany, and no more than 
: iay be included 

Ond-grou uired courses for the major in zoology—A minimum of 30 semester hours of 


two bo «a P Courses; a minimum of 15 hours must be taken in zoology, and no more than 
o TA x ! 
* Courses may be included. 


two Z 


~> Maxi 
adu jam of 6 semester hours of 
Tent, f 'Ourses in biologic 
ra majors 


independent study, undergraduate research, or 
al sciences may be used to fulfill sec ond-group course require- 


5—ln addition to the general requirements stated under Regulations, in 
ti lative 3 - red for graduation with special honors, a student must maintain a 
ive Overal] I quality-point index in biological science courses and at least a 3.0 cumula- 
S Quálity-point index 
Inor 
hrou 178 Plology 12 semester hours of se ond-group courses (excluding BiSc 171 
thy, inor in — must include at least 3 hours in biology, 3 in botany, and 3 in zoology 
Dugh 4 6) NY—12 semester hours of sec ond-group courses (excluding BiSc 171 
* Of which 8 hours must be in botany 
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iding BiSe 171 


Minor in zoology—12 semester hours of second-group courses (ex lt 
through 176), of which 8 hours must be in zoology 


Master of Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Prerequisite: à bachelors 
degree with a major in one of the following from this University, or an equivalent degree: 
Biology field—an undergraduate major in biology, botany, or zoology: (2) Botany field " 
undergraduate major in botany or biology; (3) Zoology field—an undergraduate major ! 
zoology or biology. The undergraduate program must have included the following coU : 
or equivalent: Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 50: Math 31; Phys 1, 2 4 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts an 
Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 semester hours ot approved co I 
work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the permission of the departme Ed 
a student may elect a program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved co 
work without a thesis. 


biologi 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies, with specialization 1n the 
sciences, see Museum Studies 


i , eral 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biology, botany, or zoology Required the gen 


requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, plus satisfacto" 
completion of a Preliminary Examination and the General Examination in at least V. n 
areas of biology. The program of study and fields of study are determined in consulta 
with an advisory committee appointed for each candidate 

Major Research Areas: ecology, evolution and systematics, plant bio 
and molecular biology, developmental biology, vertebrate and invertebrate 
physiology, marine and freshwater biology 


j | 
logy, genetics y 
anatomy 


of geobiology, see GeobioloP 


uP 
Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all second gro 
courses in biology, botany, and zoology, except by permission ot the instructor. 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field 


BIOLOGY ] 
First Group if 
3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3- 3) : qoc 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). BiSc 3: Princ iples of cell biology: nat 1 
and function of plants and animals; animal behavior. BiSc 4: Human a i 3 


and physiology; genetics; evolution; e ology. Prerequisite to BiSc 4: 


Laboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic year) goi 
11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) r ce! 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11 Investigation of principles 4h 
and molecular biology, cell physiology, inheritance, and evolution: 
Investigation of principles of organismic biology, inc luding diversity, 
function of plants and animals, and ecology Designed to furnish a 12:99 
advanced studies in biology and related sciences Prerequisite to BiSc 


11. Laboratory fee, $40 per semester (Academic year) 
Second Group (oos 
103 Marine Biology (4 WT 
gy (4) xtended field tg] 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours), plus some € 
Study of relationships between organisms and physical, c hemical, an ro 
factors of the marine environment. Consideration of the open ocean " ring) ! 
ecosvstems and man's influence on them. Laboratory fee, $40 rer 
107 Field Biology (4) -nveiality* ent 
Field studv of altitudinal zonation, species hybridization, territoria ai uê 
balance, time and energy budgeting, effects of exposure, and effects 0 
tion of alien species on flora and fauna of Great Smoky Mountains 
Park (Summer, odd years) 
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108 Organic Evolution (3) 


| Lipscomb 
Synthetic theorv of organic evolution, including population biology, speciation 
| por g I 
adaptation, m 


acroevolution, systematics, biogeography, and an overview of the 
Course of evolution from prebiotic Earth to the emergence of man (Fall) 

Introductory Microbiology (4) Morris 
^ecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of microorga 
nisms with emphasis on structure physiology, ecology, phylogenetic relation 


ships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: one year of chemistry. Laboratory 
fee, $40 (Fall) 


113 Protistology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), 


111 


Hufford, Lipscomb 
laboratory (4 hours). Examination of the diversity, evolution 
Morphology, physiology, ecology, and reproduction of both photosynthetic and 
12; heterotrophic protists. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring, even years) 
2 Cell Biology (3) 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular organelles 
123 Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry (Spring) 
Cell Biochemistry (3) 
Introduction to the met 


Morris 


Donaldson 
: abolism of generalized cells of animals, plants, and 
Microorganisms, inc luding energetics, enzymes, respiration, biosyntheses, and 
regulatory mechanisms Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry 


(Fall) 
12 : š 
4 e: Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Donaldson 
®signed to illustrate some of the princ iples and techniques of biochemical 


experimentation Prere 
$ fee, $40. (Fall) 
27 Genetics (3) 


I sti i 
ntroduction to genetics, with emphasis on the integration of transmission of 
Benetic traits and the chemical basis of gene action. Also includes cytogenetics, 


in regulation, and examples of current applications of genetic technology 
(Fall and spring) 


;enetics Laboratory (1) 
Study of gene 


uisite or conc 

3 Spring) 
8 Advanced Genetics (3) 
Mphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological problems 

Gen isite introductory course in genetics (Spring) 

: neral Ecology (4) Merchant 
n" (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the conc epts of 
1g factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and energy transfer and 


quisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 123. Laboratory 


Johnson 


Johnson 
tic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda phage. Prereq- 
urrent registration: BiSc 127. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall and 
1 
Johnson 


hic relationship to the structure and function of population, species, commu- 
es, and ecosystems. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 

-— Ecology (4) l Merchant 
system, (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours) Principles applied to aquatic 
and te with special references to physioc hemical properties, typical habitats, 

67 Ra S ties. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring, odd years) 
hens on Biology (3) Schiff 


“Nemical, 
Cells and o 
and 


physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of radiation on 
rganisms, with emphasis on mammals. Recommended: cell biology 
Chemistry or physics (Fall) 

Study 4l ie Biology (4) Knowlton, Packer 
lictors i. elationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biological 
cal fieldw. a marine-estuarine environment, conducted through ec ologi- 
ahama, * m charac teristic tropical ecosystems on the island of San Salvador, 
iSc 103 ; -aboratory investigations on organism physiology. Recommended 

169 Applied * ante 163. Laboratory fee, $40. (Summer, even years) 
‘ield stud urine Ecology (4) Knowlton 
Oreal 2 y of interactions among biotic and abiotic components of temperate- 
"-OoSystems, with emphasis on man's impact and utilization of coastal 
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resources, conducted through surveys ot ec osvstems along the Maine ¢ oast anf 


‘og 
associated laboratory work, supplemented by lectures and discussion Appie 
tion of ecological and oceanographic research tec hniques to polluted as wel : 
relatively unspoiled sites. Re ommended: BiSc 103 and/or 140 Laborato? 


fee, $65 (Summer, odd years) N 
171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Ste 

Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repeated = 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in biological scien? 

courses. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester hour (Fall and spring) is 

172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Donaldson, Most 
Iminating P! 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor cu 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite permission 
(Fall and spring) " 
173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Brown, BU 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instruct? 
(Fall and Spring) well 
174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Knowlton, Wagner, ™ 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating ! 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instru 


of instruct 


(Fall and spring) 
175 Independent Study in Genetic and Johnson, 
Evolutionary Biology (2) 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with st 
written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission 
(Fall and spring) NT 
176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Hufford, Me in! 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor « ulminating 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instru 


Lipso 


" | in? 
aff advisor ¢ ulminating y 
of instrue 


(Fall and spring) aul 

185 Human Nutrition (3) ; .a] bast* 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiologic al and biochemical’ p j 
composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; social aD 
nomic aspects of nutrition. (Spring) 

Third Group y 

208 Bioenergetics (3 or 4) Merc 
Study of energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of their role in beh y 
evolution, population dynamics, and species interactions Students enroll j 
4 credits will devote one additional class meeting per week to an investig? of 


the nature and methods of science. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or permission 


instructor. (Fall, odd years) í " i 
209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Organic Evolution (3) _ m 
Current problems and issues in evolution; speciation, macroevolution, TL 
graphy, and topics of special interest to participants. Prerequisite: i 


` 


equivalent (Fall) - oo 
210 Methods of Study of Evolution (4) pn 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). Review of selected top sd 


: i . à tic 
current interest in the study of evolution, such as principles of phene 4,0 


phylogenetic systematics, study of biogeography, and biochemical €. 
examining evolution. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: BiSc 108 oF equ 
(Fall, even years) "m 
220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) Do "v. 
Course content changes each session, alternating between selected topics yis" 
biochemistry and plant biochemistry. May be repeated for credit. 
BiSc 122 or 123 or 135 or equivalent. (Spring) 
222 Current Topics in Cellular and Molecular Biology (1) r ap 
Discussion of current publications in the areas of genetic engineering 
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biogenesis. membrane function, plant gene structure and function, and transpos- 
able elements May be repeated for credit provided that the topic differs 
Men... : ^ 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 


Review of selected topics in genetics, with emphasis on current literature; topics 
of special interes 


Lto participants encouraged. May be repeated for credit. Prereq- 
uisite: BiSc 12 


+ 27 or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 
“28 Population Genetics (3) 


Johnson 


Johnson 
Origin, maintenan e, and possible significance of genetic variation in popula 
tions. Selection, genetic drift, microevolution of species, and speciation are 
emphasized. Both theoretical and applied aspects of population genetics are 
discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 127 or equivalent (Fall, even years) 

229 Cytogenetics (3) Staff 
Behavior of« hromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for the transmission of 
8enes from one generation to the next through reproduction and the influence of 
Cytogenetic processes on the mechanisms of evolution Prerequisite: BiSc 122 or 


123 and 127 or equivalent (Fall) 
230 Human Genetics (3) Staff 
Genetic me hanisms of transmission and expression of human traits, with em- 


phasis on bioc hemical and cytogenetic aspects. Prerequisite: BiSc 127 or equiva- 


lent; previous ¢ ourse work in cell biology or cell biochemistry strongly recom- 
mended, (Spring) 


243 Seminar: Ecology (3) Merchant 


In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original publications. May 


© repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equivalent (Spring, even 
years) 
48 Analysis of Development (3) Brown 


Survey of current research in selected topics in experimental morphology, bio- 
chemical development, and developmental endocrinology Emphasis on the 
Principles and problems of pattern formation in animals. Prerequisite: BiSc 145 
249 Se equivalent (Fall, even years) ; 
eminar: Developmental Biology (3) Brown 
Jiscussion and reports on recent research on the endo rinological, genetic, and 
biochemical aspects of animal development. Prerequisite: one course in develop- 
272 mental biology or cell biology. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 
Scanning Electron Microscopy (3) Atkins 
, ory and practice of scanning and transmission electron microsc opy, includ- 
Ing specimen preparation, photography, and analysis of ultrastructural observa- 
tions, Laboratory fee, $65 (Spring) 
wene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) Morris 
, 6 Control of gene expression as illustrated by several prokaryotic and eukaryo- 
tic model systems: discussions of recombinant DNA techniques. Prerequisite 
275 Bus 127 . (Spring, odd years) 
uction to Recombinant DNA Techniques (3) Morris 
,Cture, 1 hour; laboratory, 4 hours. Basic techniques of genetic manipulation 
Isolation of phage and plasmid DNA, cloning of genes, transformation of bacteria, 


Mutagenesis of c loned genes, and other techniques Prerequisite: BiSc 111 or 122 
Or 127 or equivalent and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall, 
295 even years) 
arch (arr.) Staff 
vestigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 
299-309 Spring) 
Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Foy 


^ Group (Applic 


398 Advanced 
Imited to 
ay b 


sable to Biology, Botany, and Zoology) 


Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
© repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


224 


and spring) 


BOTANY 


Second Group 


105 Field Botany (4 


during the sum 
Demonstration, 


110 Plant Diversity 


odd years) 


ment, and prir 
(Spring) 


fee, $40 


Lecture (2 hou 


141 Plant Ecology 


Third Group 


or 125 or 127 


fee, $40 


Review of se 
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Lecture (2 hours), | 
local flora. Because of conflicting 
BiSc 141 is not allowed. Laboratory tee, 


Field trips and 
plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, 
Virginia, and West Virginia Emphasis on f 
of dominant species in native habitats 

(Summer) 
135 Plant Physiology (4) 

aboratory (4 hours). P 
on growth, development, tropisms, and rep 
Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy « andid 


) 


mer) 


observation, 


tissues and organs of vascular plants. I 


(4) 


Demonstration, observation, discussion ( 
life histories as a basis for a phylogene 


125 Flowering Plants (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), ! 
iciples of systematics of flowering pl 


rs}, 


(4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) 
communities, populations, and indivic 
trips required. Because of conflicting 
tion in BiSc 105 is not allowed Laboratory fee, 


aboratory and field (4 hours) 
field-trip schedules, conc 
(Fall; may be repeat 


$40 


109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) 
discussion (6 hours) 
aboratory fee, $40 


6 hours) 


aboratory and field (4 hours) Orig 


126 Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4) 

laboratory study of the identific 
and mountains of De 
amily character 
Weekend trips requirec 


Introd 
]uals 


221 Variation and Evolution in Plants (3) 
Biosvstematics of plants, covering the literatur 
chemotaxonomy, breeding systems, cytogene 
studies of speciation, evolution, and classificatior 


(Spring, even years) 


238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) 
A review of current literature regarding s€ 
morphology, physiology, or ecology 

239 The Biology of Freshwater Diatoms (4) 
The svstematics, morphology, physiology. 
Field and laboratory studies emph 


(Fall, odd years) 


242 Advanced Plant Ecology (3) 


lected topics in 


adaptive plant strategies a! 

ecology. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 140 or 141 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


hysiology of 
roduction. Prerequisite: 


(Spring) m 


Laboratory fee, $40 


Several S 
field-trip schedules, ¢ 


tics, population g 


„lected aspects of al 


and ecolog 
asize familiarity wit 


ates. May be repeated for ¢ redit. 


Field and laboratory a 
urrent registrat gi 
ed for 


Initiation and 


Evolutionary mor 


tic study. Laboratory fee, $20. 


ants 


ation and ecology of 
laware, iti? 


ics O 
uction to the dynamics e 


aturday and wok it 


oncu 


$40 (Fall) 


e. concepts, and me 
enetics; 9 
pBiSc 


1. Prerequisite: 


(Fall, even years) 


(Spring, 0€ 


(Spring, 0 


istics anc 


seed plants with e 


well 


studies? 


uff 
ont pro 
was, 


nology” 
P (Spat 


Laboratory 1 
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ZOOLOGY 
Second Group 
101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). General survey of invertebrate animals, 
including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology, and evolutionary 


relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 

104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative morphology 
of chordata, stressing recent forms. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 

120 Animal Behavior (3) Wagner 
An evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior, emphasizing behav- 
ioral ecology and soc iobiology (Spring) 

143 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of ecological princi- 
ples to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 140 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring, even years) 

145 Principles of Development (4) Brown 
*ecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Development of animals, especially 
Vertebrates, with reference to human embryos. Principles are illustrated by 
modern experimental studies of developmental problems. Laboratory analysis of 

, Organ system formation in the frog, chick, and pig. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 

146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Brown 


*ecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Molecular and cellular biology of develop- 
ment through examination of the literature and complementary laboratory exper- 
ments. Laboratory exercises involve micromanipulative and biochemical opera- 
lions on embryos fertilized in the lab. Prerequisite: BiSc 145 or equivalent, or 
Permission of instructor. Recommended: a course in cell biology. Laboratory 
148 E $40. (Spring) 
istology (4) Burns 
€cture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical anatomy of 
normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrelationship of structure 
and function. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring) 
?3 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 
€cture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellular anatomy, 
Physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system emphasis on mammals 
55 Laboratory lee, $40 (Fall) x 
arasitology (4) Eckerlin 
Æcture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasitology; 
Survey of parasitic ty pes from protozoa through arthropods. Laboratory fee, $40 
s (Fall) 
m Comparative Endocrinology (4 Burns 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study of basic principles of 


C Í T hor- 
hemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, and mechanisms of hor 


Mone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 104, 165 and/or concurrent registration in Chem 
163 he or 50. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) e 
uman Physiology (3) Packer 
Dtroduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. Prerequisite: 
nom 11-12. (Fall) 
uman Physiology Laboratory (1) Staff 


tudy of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the experimental 


S 5 
tudy of homeostatic mechanisms in humans Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 


trati . 
ation: BiSc 163 Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall 
A . ) > 
ec anced Human Physiology (4) Packer 
; xture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected organ systems, 


Stressi : - : 
essing chemical and physical bases Prerequisite: BiSc 163 and 164, or equiva- 


e >, v ap eD c 5 : 
EM Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52 or 50. Laboratory 
e, $ : 
» $40. (Spring 


226 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Wagne! 


perspective includes 


166 Ornithology (4) 
An introduction to the study of birds from an ec ological 
visits to the collections and exhibits of the Smithsonian Institution’s Museum 
Natural History and National Zoological Park, several short field trips, tw? 


day Saturday trips for waterfowl and migrants, and one evening field trip foro 
Laboratory fee, $30. (Spring, even years) 


wis 


Third Group 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Knowll? 
Review of selected topics in physiology, development, and ecology of invé 
brate animals, including reports on original publications May be repeat ) 
credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 101 or equivalent (Fall) 

211 Symbiosis and Evolution (3) : 
Study of the adaptations and evolution of parasites, including coevolution y 
parasites and hosts, competition for hosts, evolution of life cycles, and topic 
special interest to participants. (Spring, odd years) pu 

212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) ine 
Review of selected topics in animal reproduction, " 
regulation, reproductive cyc les and behavior, and gonadal pathology. Pre 


Lipsco? 


including neuroendot 


site: BiSc 165 or equivalent (Spring) kir 
252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) T 
Study of current publications in comparative neurobiology. May be repeal 
credit with instructor's permission. (Spring, even years) pack! 
265 Epithelial Transport (3) pot 
A survey of cellular mechanisms of electrolyte, water, and metabolite trans 
with emphasis on osmotic and acid-base balance (Fall) sul 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION EE ~ 
- i ery ; $f 
Professors F. Amling, P.D. Grub, N.M. Loeser, G.P. Lauter, A.I. El-Ansary, B. Burdetsky: vis 


Divita, R. Eldridge, R.F. Dyer, S.N. Sherman, F. Ghadar, Y.S Park, H.G. Askari, H. per. 
T.M. Barnhill (Chair), A.E. Hammad (Visiting), W.E. Seale (Distinguished visiting) 
Lippert, Jr. (Visiting) h 1) 

Professorial Lecturers S.A. Seelig, D.A. Peterson, D.L Edgell, N. Bruck, J.H Josep” 
Curry shel 

Associate Professors R.L. Holland, J.M. Sachlis, P.B Malone III, D.J. Lenn, M.L. Liens 
Himes, L.M. Maddox, J.B. Thurman, J.H. Perry, N.G. Cohen, F Robles, M.S Kat? 
Cook (Visiting), D. Smith Cook, P.S. Peyser 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D.M. Devaney, R. Strand si? 

Assistant Professors D.R. Kane, C.C. Shepherd, Jr., E.] Englander, T.E. McCue, D.B. it 
S.B. Jenkins, J.H. Beales III, M.S. Klock, J.H. Lin (Visiting), S.G Goldberg Vi 
G.M. Jabbour (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers W.N. LaForge, G.I. Frie nd, L.P. Katsanis, B. 


g 
p. Sudw®” 


yi 
E ` ` stu? 
See the School of Government and Business Administration tor programs i Qu" 

business administration leading to the degrees of Bac helor of Business Admin 


Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy 


First Group $ 
smith 
Thurman, Sm! A 


51 Introduction to Business (3) Davis, Katzman, tio 
ibu 


Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its € ontr 
individual and society; careers in business (Fall and spring) 


s N, 
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4 
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Sec > l nf 

ond Group ‘an 
101 The Business Environment (3) Lenn, Englander, Beales i ni 1 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and political iam 
influences: contemporary problems and issues. Restricted to seniors in the 19 | 
B.B.A, program. (Fall and spring) MI 


104 Business and the Legal System (3) Shepherd, LaForge 
General overview of the legal system, role of law, and key legal concepts such as 
torts and contracts. Specific business applic ations—antitrust, employer obliga 
lions, organization of business enterprise, securities regulation, international 


law. (Fall and spring) | 
110 Human Resources Management (3) Burdetsky, Katzman, Malone 

The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower programs 

organization and policy in personnel activities (Fall and spring) 
115 Leadership in Human Resources (3) Burdetsky 


A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs for effective per- 
sonnel management and industrial relations as portrayed by case studies drawn 
from business and government. Prerequisite: BAd 110 (Fall 

117 Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, and public 
policy considerations. The negotiation and administration of collective bargain 
ing agreements -rerequisite: BAd 110 (Spring) 

120 Business Finance (3) Jenkins, Jabbour 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; planning effi- 
cient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sources of funds, 


ull 

Capital budgeting, and cost of capital. Prerequisite: Accy 51-52; Econ 1; Math i 

12: 51-52; Stat 51 (Fall and spring) ; | | 
23 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling, Cohen | 


| 
| 
leory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, including «il 
analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security markets | 


Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: BAd 120 (Fall and ih 
Spring) hi 
124 Advanced Financial Management (3 Barnhill | 


nalysis and readings investigating the theoretical relationships underlying 
nancial management Emphasis is placed upon cases for decisions involving 
Ong-term assets, financing, dividend policy, and other special topics in finance 
130 Prerequisite BAd 120 (Fall and spring) 
Working Capital Management (3) Klock 
e analysis of corporate short-term sources and uses of funds. Optimization 
techniques and case studies emphasized. Bank lending practices are evaluated 
Within the working capital area. Prerequisite: BAd 120 (Spring) 
al Estate Investment (3) Seale 
inciples of real estate investment, including valuation, appraisal, financing, 
and development, in addition to a discussion of the mortgage market and its 


fi 


44 DStitutions Prerequisite: BAd 120 (Fall and spring) 

ng 'undamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) l Staff 
135 Jnctions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise (Spring) 
“3 Capital Formation (3) Jenkins 


, € process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy. Roles of business 
‘rms, financial intermediaries, money and capital market institutions, govern 
mental regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary policies. Prerequisite: BAd 120 j 
140 m and spring) j ; 

sic Marketing Management (3) El-Ansary, Maddox Hassan 
"Ole of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior analvsis, 
Impact of onsumerism. Major decision areas of product planning, pricing, and 
distribution. tools of marketing research and demand analysis. Prerequisite 
COn 1-2, Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 
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142 Consumer Behavior (3) Dver, Maddox, Hass? 
An examination of the social, cultural, and psychological factors influencing? 
behavior of consumers. Topics include models of buyer behavior, consumpl 
patterns, market segmentation researc h, attitude formation and change, bran 
loyalty, adoption of innovations, and store choice decisions. Marketing m 
ment and public policy implications of consumer researi h studies are $ š 
Prerequisite: BAd 140 (Fall and spring) 

143 Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Hass? 
Basic methods and techniques of marketing research, problem definition, 
collection, market survey and experimental design, data analysis and presen 
tion. Special topics: questionnaire construc tion and data analysis with statist 
software packages. Prerequisite: BAd 140, Stat 51, Mgt 58 (Fall and sp? f 

148 Advertising (3) Maddox, 9? 
Planning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, me» 
appeals, media selection and scheduling, measuring effectiveness Current e 
cism and regulation of the advertising function. Other major marketing CO 


nication tools, including personal selling and sales promotion Prerequisite: 
140, 142. (Fall and spring) dot 

149 Advanced Advertising Campaigns (3) Madi 
An application of the principles of marketing and advertising to à real 


situation in the development of an advertising campaign Students work in? 
advertising agency atmosphere to perform such tasks as situation analysis, 
ket segmentation, marketing research, media selection, and copywriting in d 
preparation of the advertising campaign The culmination is the presentati 
the campaign at a national competition sponsored by the American Advertise 
Federation. Five students from the class will be selected as presenters. prered 
site: BAd 140, 142, 143, 148, or permission of instructor (Spring) ib 
150 Salesmanship and Sales Management (3) Di 
Development of personal selling and presentation skills; examination of Loot 
selling situations. Organization of sales department, sales planning and fo ist 
ing, quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and « ontrol of di 


bution costs. Prerequisite: BAd 140 (Fall and spring) a An 
152 Retailing Management (3) EI^ me 
A study of retailing management and strategy covering the current environ T 


of retailing, retail market and financial analysis, store location and tir? 
inventory management, and non-store and service retailing Industry eX fal! 
and student presentations and case analyses Prerequisite BAd 140. . 

159 Marketing: Strategic Planning (3) El-Ansary, Dyer we" 
A capstone seminar for marketing majors. Analytic al integration of m y 
covered in previous marketing courses. Marketing strategy literature, * visi” 
dimensions of marketing management, and comprehensive cases prereq 
BAd 140, 142, 143, 150, and one additional marketing major field course 
(Fall and spring) cn? 

160 Introduction to International Business (3) Robles, jo” 
Social, cultural, political, legal, and technologic al environment of multi’ ja 
business, emphasizing host-government multinational corporation inte ost 
Terminology, trade uses and practices, conditions essenti al for suc cess ao? 
ness operations, including export and import proc edures, dot umentat. s 
legal requirements; physical movement of goods in internationa 
(Fall and spring) pobl” 

166 International Marketing Management (3) Lauter o E 
Scope of international markets; factors in assessing world marketing o 
tunities; international marketing product, pricing, distribution, and pr? LP 


program development in dynamic world markets and global env ironm 


requisite: BAd 140 (Fall and spring) Gn 
168 Foreign Market Analysis (3) " ior 
Patterns of world trade by country, commodities, and products; selec to" al y 


inalvses, in-depth market studies. Prerequisite BAd 160, 166 


spring 


"- on 
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171 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge, Askari 
Analysis of the international economic environment and its influence on corpi 
rate financial management of international operations. Prerequisite: BAd 120 

M (Fall and spring) 

173 International Banking (3) Ghadar, Park 
Theory and practice of international banking; analysis of international commer 
cial and investment banking from a management perspective; subjects include 
Current international monetary and financial environment, money in capital 
markets, and topical problems of international banking from a management 

175 ipe live Prerequisite BAd 171 (Fall and spring 

` ernational Monetary and Financial Issues (3 Eldridge 
International macro- and micro-issues of money, banking, and finance. Interrela 

tionship, from a management perspective, of basic forces shaping international 
and financial policy. Topics include international monetary systems, Eurocur 
renc y markets, LDC debt crises, role of the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank, and development banking issues. For advanced undergraduate 
u with a background in international business finance. Prerequisite: BAd 
180 M or permission of instru tor Fall and spring) 
aterials and Pur« hasing Management (3) Perry, Sherman 
Product and nonproduct pure hases and materials cycle management. Require- 
ments planning and make-or-buy decisions. Source identification qualification 
and selection. Pri ing, inventory, control systems, buying practices, purchase 
records. Policy and procedure development, ethical questions. Case analyses 
ia (Fall and spring) 

1 Management of Public Acquisitions (3) Perry, Sherman 
equirements planning, regulatory and policy environment, programming and 
Udgeting factors, solicitation and award methods pertinent to public procure- 

ment, Strategies, international purchasing, public grants, audit, and ethical con- 
is siderations. (Fall) 

ysical Distribution Management (3) Perry, Sherman 

hysical distribution and warehousing systems of the United States. Economic 

role, modes of transport, international perspectives, private and public finance 

era lasnes Traffic management, carrier management Regulatory change, en- 

183 Eee ronmentel and safety concerns (Spring) 

Stics Management (3) Perry 
daar distribution and « ustomer service management Storage, inventory, 
‘ial and information implications. International distribution. Strategy for- 

184 tion for the logistics system. Case analyses (Fall 
^ ntract Management (3) Sherman 
Tom. relationships ( reated when independent organizations are joined by 
flow s aver long periods. Terms and conditions, specifications, information 
nasci] ein, monitoring Direction and coütro! problems, property issues 
ded ud ^ ationships, « hanges, schedule adherence, negotiation, termination, 

188 Man. i problems (Spring) 

anaging Production/Operations (3) Holland, Perry 
ities, 20 pe aad and methods of manufac turing production. Manufacturing facil- 
abri: mg. and equipment Illustrations selected from various process and 
191 Rer industries Prerequisite Math 51, 52; Stat 51 or equivalent; BAd 110 

190 Special E ted to seniors in the B B A program Fall and spring l 
xperin oe "s Business Administration (3 Staff 

191 tary rental offering; new course topics and tea hing methods 

amentals of Davis, Malone, Thurman, Katzman, Smith Cook 
anagement (3) 
Mdininis organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of the 

192 Small-B rative unit; evolution of management thinking Fall and spring) 

“Business Management (3) Holland 


ory and practice 
Ment of smal] 


administrative 


of small-business management. Focus on effective manage- 
firms, essentials of planning and organizing the firm, financial and 
' controls, evaluation of alternative business forms, and compari 


197 


199 Individual Research (arr.) 


201 Social and Legal Environment of Business (3) Kane, Shepherd, En 


208 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


art-ups- Th 


son of purchase of an ongoing firm, franchising, and new business st 


role of small business in American society; historical perspective of entre 
neurship. Prerequisite: BAd 191. (Fall) m 
Strategy Formulation and Thurman, Smith Cook, 


Implementation (3) 
An integrative capstone course, covering the concept of strategy, tas 
processes of strategy and policy formulation and implementation, and ramili 
tions of aligning the functional and behavioral processes of the organization 
facilitate accomplishment of the organization's mission and objectives ^ 
course develops the student's skills in conducting situation audits, diagno 
organizational problems, formulating and selecting strategic alternatives: i| 
recognizing problems inherent in strategy implementation Methodology i 
cludes case analyses, decision simulations, and lectures. Restricted to senior g 
the B.B.A. program. Prerequisite: BAd 110, 120, 140, 191, and 188. May bet 
concurrently with BAd 188. (Fall and spring) 

ce 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated o" 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


gant 
This course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it may not bo 
satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Contemporary social forces acting yt 
ness management; business responsibility, ethics. The American legal $ ubl 
federal regulation, constitutional and administrative law Business an Piod 
policy. Emphasis on court decisions relating to business (Fall and $P dë 


n 


202 Business-Government Relations (3) Lenn, Engla” gt 


Economic, political, and philosophical foundations of the business -governa 
relationship in theory and practice. Antitrust, public utility, and other ( 


tion, consumer and environmental protection, conditions of employment fg yj 
tive business response— present status and future prospects. Prerequisite: \ 
201 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) qol f 
203 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) 
Same as PAd 216 ko 
204 Regulation of Business: Administrative Law (3) i mi 
Principles of federal regulation of business through administrative bodies, js 
ysis of sources and limits of the powers and prerogatives of administrative ti? 
in adjudicative, executive, and rule-making functions Theoretical an Pale 
aspects of regulations; other topics. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202 oF equ! 
(Fall) pst? 
205 Business Representation and Lobbying (3) PES to" 
Strategies, tactics, and techniques used by business in representing pr d 
legislative and executive branches and regulatory agencies of the federa 
ment. Legal and practical constraints. Ethical considerations (Fall) pe” 
206 Applied Microeconomics (3) p” 
fected PF i. 


Applications of economic theory to public and private decisions af 
economic and general business environment. Demand, production qM 
profits, investments, inventory, market structure Prerequisite: Econ 4 
270 or equivalents. (Spring) pe^ 
Interpretation of economic conditions in the short and long run; theo! y 
practice of monetary and fiscal policy; applications of business conditio 109 


ysis to business planning, management, and policy Prerequisite: Econ 

Mgt 270 or equivalents. (Fall) w 
209 Seminar: Business Economics and Public Policy (3) ative 

Analysis and discussion of selected issues by students and represen spi 


government and business. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202, or equivalent. 
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210 Human Resources Management (3) Loeser, Malone 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including labor | 
4, Panagement relations. Same as PAd 231 (Fall and spring) | 
?11 Seminar: Human Resources Management (3) Burdetsky, Katzman 
Industria] personnel and manpower management, research in advanced 
dy problems. (Spring) 
212 The Human Resources Manager (3) Malone 
The personnel manager and his or her place in the organization, relation to other UP ^1] 
executives, policy role, and relations with chief executive. Problems of the senior | T | 
Personnel executive Prerequisite: BAd 210 or permission of instructor. Same as | YH 
... PAd 232. (Summer) TA i 
215 Leadership and Executive Development (3) Loeser Relay || Bh 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with leader- iW l^ 
Ship in large organizations and at higher management levels: executive selection 1 1 M i 
and development Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or permission of instructor (Fall and | H i 
spring) i il 2 
17 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky Io MN 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct of labor | AN 
218 relations under « ollective bargaining agreements (Fall) MI 
Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Burdetsky i 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) XJ 
" Current problems and issues. (Spring) "I 
"usiness Financial Management (3) McCue, Jabbour il 
US Course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it may not be used i 
to Satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Theory, policy, and practice in finan- 
cial management; financial analysis, sources of funds, investing, capital plan- ! 
ning, and budgeting Prerequisite: Accy 201, Econ 217, Mgt 218 and 270, or | 
in pim £n Fall and spring) Hi 
. Inancial Decision Making (3) Sachlis, Peyser | 
1eory and practice of business finance, emphasizing the impacts of long- and a 
Short-term uses and sources of funds on the firm's value. Prerequisite: BAd 120 | 
222 cow (Fall and spring) : ll 
inar: Capital Formation (3) Jenkins, Sachlis l 
Determinants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow are evaluated i 
“pecial emphasis on the level and risk structure and term structure of interest | 
rates. The role and management of financial institutions is stressed. Prerequisite I 
223 “wien 120 or 220 _ (Fall and spring) |l 
nvestment Analysis and Portfolio Management (3) Amling, Cohen | 


Isk-reward analysis of security investments, inc luding analysis of national 


economy, industry, c ompany, and market; introduction to portfolio management; 

emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 220 
(Fall and spring) 
Inancial Management (3) Cohen, Barnhill, McCue 


ases in financ 
managing c 
arrangemer 


ial management; planning financial structure, obtaining and 
apital, issuing and placing securities, administering income, security i 
its. Prerequisite: BAd 221 (Fall and spring) i 
©onomic, Social, and Legal Aspects of Urban Development (3) Fuller 
"ame as U&RP 259, Examination of the forces that shape urban development; 
Introduction to market analysis methods and techniques to evaluate project 
Sasibility: study of the institutional and legal framework within which urban 
velopment occurs and that influences controls, land value, and development 
Potential; and analysis of roles and responsibilities of the public and private 
rector in the urban development process. Prerequisite: Completion of Common 
Ody of Knowledge courses (Fall) 
l inancing Urban Development (3) McCue 
| e ‘ciples of development finance: evaluating and measuring the investment 
conectiveness of real estate projects; obtaining, differentiating, and hedging 
Ces of real estate funding; and appraising property. Although emphasis is on 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

the private sector, the importance of tinanc ial conditions of and incentiv 
provided by local, state, and federal governments is considered Prerequis! 
BAd 225 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

227 Problems in Urban Development (3) Mob! 
Applications of market analysis, valuation, and financial techniques tothe deve 
opment process. Prerequisite: BAd 225/U&RP 259 and BAd 226; must be tab 
concurrently with BAd 228/U&RP 264 (Spring) p 

228 Urban Development Planning and Design (3) Ge. 
Same as U&RP 264. Application of planning/design principles and technique’ : 
a studio/laboratory environment. Field reconnaisance and graphic technid 
applied to projects in site selection, site analysis, concept formulation, and 
planning in an urban context. Public and private sector issues are address 
the preparation of a project development proposal. Prerequisite BAd 225! 
259 and BAd 226; must be taken concurrently with BAd 227 (Spring 4 

231 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Ane 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. Indepe? Ø 
research on investment analysis and portfolio management with emphas? 
theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequisite BAd 223 (Fall) jit 

232 Real Estate Finance (3) McCue, ps 
Investment in and financing of real estate from the points of view of the d d 
oper, investor, borrower, and lender. Emphasizes voc abulary and identifica 
significant issues. Develops key analytical tools. Prerequisite: BAd 220. 
(Spring) : m 

235 Futures Markets: Trading and Hedging (3) Barnhill, nm 
Organization and regulation of futures markets. Computer assistance of la r] 
bases. Alternative strategies for profitable speculative trading of futures con aut 
for possible hedging uses. High risk-high return investment alternatives: 
of futures markets to manage risks caused by fluctuating interest rates, €% 
rates, or commodity prices. Prerequisite: Introductory courses in econ ) 
statistics, computer usage, and financial management (Fall and spring 

239 Financial Theory (3) Peyser T 
In-depth theoretical analysis of business financial topics, in« luding asse ic 
agement, financial structure, dividend policy, and the capital asset 
framework. Prerequisite: BAd 221, 223. Offered every third semester. Vj 

240 Marketing Management (3) Dver, Divita, El-Ansary, LP jy 

This course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it may not p 

satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Emphasis on the marketing process” sid” 

viewpoint of the firm. Market analysis, product planning, « hannels 9 om 
tion, pricing, and promotional decision making; developing an integral 


tio? 


keting plan. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18 (Fall and spring) i ye 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Divita, al sis” 
For M.B.A. students in concentrations other than marketing Case ee ou 


: y 
complex marketing problems. Current developments in marketing prac™ yo" 


À fund 
relationship of marketing to environmental forces and other business 4 
Prerequisite: BAd 240. (Fall and spring) pas” 

242 Buyer Behavior (3) Dyer : 


Examination of theory and recent research concerning buyer decision P "s 

Interdisciplinary behavioral science studies on individual, family, aD : T 

tional purchase behavior are treated. Present and potential application® gl 

keting in the public and private sector are illustrated with cases: 

BAd 240 or permission of instructor (Fall) p 
243 Marketing Research (3) 


search studies. Survey and experimental designs. Data analysis wit uiv? 

software packages. Prerequisite: BAd 240, Mgt 218 and 270, oF i 

(Fall) T. M 
246 Marketing of Services (3) : iif 
Management of the activities involved in marketing new and exist! duct de 
The innovation system (behavioral and organizational) of service p 


‘ 


T 


248 Advertising and Sal 


250 Selling and S 


Bl 
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slons, product planning processes, marketing auditing, services and the law, and 
new service trends. Marketing of intangibles and services is highlighted. Prereq- 


uisite: BAd 240 


BAd 240 


(Spring) 


es Promotion (3) 
Examination of advertising and sales promotion from a systems perspective 
Supported by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitudes and 
ehavior Topics: social context of promotion, role of communication in market- 
Ing, behavioral conc epts and communications research, message design, eco- 
nomic and financial criteria, development of a promotion program. Prerequisite 


(Spring) 
ales Management (3) 


Dyer, Maddox 


Divita 


The sales function from the view points of the sales person and the sales manager 


The first part of the course 


will focus on the selling task, with attention to ethical 


; id 
and legal issues, the selling process, human behavior and selling, account man- 


sales mana 


agement and internal selling, negotiation and non-selling aspects of sales work 
The second part of the course will focus on the managerial issues associated with 
gement, with attention to demand analysis and resource allocation, 


financial planning, quota setting and control, motivation, coac hing and incen- 


tives, 


BAd 240 


253 Marketing Channels 
Marketing channels and vertical marketing systems from a managerial view- 


point, 


(3) 


sales administration, and analysis of sales performance. Prerequisite 
(Fall and Spring) 
El-Ansary, Perry 


Marketing channels viewed as super-organizations requiring planning, 


qu sation, coordination, and control. These tasks require an understanding of 
the channel's task environment, manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, and 


physic 
me 


site: BAd 240. 


257 : : i 
Marketing and Public Policy (3) 
:Xamination of principal areas of public policy formulation affecting marketing 


26 : i £ 
1 Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3 


263 L 
266 | 


267 Reg 


Practice 
informati 
Sibilities 


` aite: BAd 240 or permission of instructor 
; arketing Strategy (3) 
Analysis of omplex marketing problems involving policy and operational deci- 


sions; 


east three Second-L« 
(Spring) 


Business in the 
cal 
oth 


Corporation. 


(Fall) 


al distribution institutions. Focus on system performance and manage- 
nt of interorganizational relationships among channel institutions 


(Fall) 


Prerequi 


Divita, Gillis 


Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, health issues, consumer 
on systems, informal and formal redress mechanisms, business respon- 
Government, business, and advocate viewpoints presented Prerequi- 


Divita, El-Ansary 


emphasis on creative marketing strategy. Prerequisite completion of at 


el marketing courses or permission of instructor 


eminar: International Trade (3) 


Classical 


Ghadar, Grub 


world economy; multinational corporations as economic, politi- 
» ànd social institutions; ownership and growth strategies, relationships to 
€r nations; national and international controls; future of the multinational 
(Fall and spring) 
Eldridge, Edgell 
and modern concepts of international trade theory, instruments and 


ins 1 i " 
stitutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatment and trading 


ocs, trends and issues 
egal Aspects of Internationa 


Fall and spring) 


l and Multinational Business (3) 


Peterson 


egal env 
gal env ironment of international and multinational business including legal 


Systems, 
and & 
hlernationa] Market 
Orga 
Bies and 
and price 


ing (3) 


antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment, international arbitration 
Xpropriation; topics of current interest 


(Fall and spring) 


(Fall and spring) 


Lauter, Robles 


nizational structures. Analysis of international markets. Market-entry strate- 
product policies. Special issues. Channels of distribution promotional 
3 policies Prerequisite: BAd 240 

“Bional International Marketing Systems (3) 


Lauter 


iscuss < : 
SCussion of the political, economic, legal, and social characteristics of Europe, 


“pan, Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, Eastern Europe, and China, as they 
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affect the marketing of goods and services in these regions Identification of 


appropriate market-entry strategies 
271 International Business Finance (3) 


Analysis of problems in international busine 
international payments system on business 


(Fall and spring) 
273 Seminar: International Banking (3 


International financial intermediation and internationa 
international financial markets, public policy issues in inte 
regulation of multicountry banking institutions, and the effe 


(Fall and spring) 


ss finance. Impact of the 
Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 220. 


banks on national monetary policies. Prerequisite: BAd 271 


275 External Development Financing ( 


Problems and alternative solutions for required capital formation 
ing of payment imbalances through external sources 
ments for financing national development. Emphasis on pl 
energy policies, inflation, recession, changes in the internationa 
tem, and revised attitudes among developed countries reg 
multilateral assistance. Prerequisite: BAd 271 or permission of ins 


(Fall and spring) 
276 Seminar: International Financial 


Theory and practice of international financial markets. OT 
of the Eurocurrency market, such as interbank oper 
floating-rate Eurocredits. Control of the Eurocurrency 
other financial centers. Study of Eurobond and floating-rate not 


3) 


Markets (3) 


anning as affect 


Ghadar, Park, Askari 


evolving 


Park, Ghadat 


| banking. Func tioning? 
»rnational banking 


ct of internation® 


(Fall and spring 
Ghadar, 197 
and the finan 


Institutions and instru 


ed bY 
| monetary sys. 


arding bilateral 4” 


tructor. 


Park, Askari, Ghada! 


ations, Eurodollar i 
market and the role 


as major foreign bond markets. Prerequisite: BAd 271 or 273 


277 International Portfolio Selection and Management (3) 
Theoretical knowledge and practical skills necessary for th 
ment of international financial asset portfolios. Numeraire currency, 
rates, international taxation, international portfolio optimiz 
financial assets and markets, performance measures and applic 


eration and struc 


CDs. e 


e markets 45 V à 
(Fall and sprin 
Sudwee™ 


e efficient manag” 


exch@ | 
tion? 


ation, interna à 


r si> 
ations Emph? 


on computer-based analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18; Accy 201; Mgt 20% 


270; BAd 201, 220, 223, 240 


(Spring) 


278 International Business Negotiations (3) 


This course focuses on the essential characteristics of Internationa 
Negotiations (IBN) with particular emphasis on the pr 
process over time. Formulation of concepts and prelim 
in understanding IBN; development of systematic approac he 
conducting IBN. The course assists in developing skills of the part 
art of IBN while integrating other functional and international 
broader environmental framework. Prerequisite: BAd 261 


280 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 


Industrial purchasing and materials management print iples 
nization and functions in materials management 
ments, source selection, buying practices, policies, 


(Fall and spring) 
281 Procurement and Contracting (3) 


Principles and concepts essential to effecting large 
ning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acquisitions 
federal government policy with comparison of buying 
levels and the private sector. Same as PAd 281 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) 


Surveillance and management of contract performance 
gress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; chang 
adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations; regul 


icy concerns. Same as PAd 282 
283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 


Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, 
recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, inv estment, 


(Spring) 


Lippert, Perr 
proc urement progra 


Determination O 
and ethics. Same a$ 


at other govern™ 


Chad? 
| Busines: 


ocess and change ist 
inary frameworks 07 d 
2s to planning! the 


icipants! m 
aspects p 


(Fall and spi n 


Page, Perry. SEL 
and practices it 


per" 


, sperm?! 

y, Sh " 

sg 
t 


Emphé en "i 


(Fall and spring) cher?" 


Jes, negotiation’ pol 


Measurement of pd 


atory 9?' 
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principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to work requirements; tec h- 
niques of negotiation. Same as PAd 283 (Fall) 

285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Lippert, Perry, Sherman 
Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, and organizational relationships 
Design, establishment, and execution of project management plans and procure- 
ment processes. Analysis of cases in public- and private-sector contractual or 
assistance activities. Same as PAd 285 (Fall and spring) 

286 Physical Distribution Management (3) Perry, Sherman 

Transportation and communications services management, including optimiza- 

tion of cost and service in terms of full coordination of demand and supply 

patterns. Alternatives available to the physical distribution manager, given the 
economic characteristics, competitive conditions, and regulatory environment of 
the several transportation modes. Model location theory and distribution net- 
work planning and design. Prerequisite: Accy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; Econ 
217-18; BAd 201, 220, 240 (Spring) 
anufacturing Control Systems (3) Perry 

Inventory and production control concepts, techniques, and strategies for effec- 

tive integration with basic finance, marketing, and manufac turing objectives 

Forecasting methods, material requirements planning systems, distribution re- 

quirements planning techniques, and classical reorder-point inventory models 

Mechanized inventory-production control systems are examined to highlight 

design issues in systems dev elopment and execution. Prerequisite: Accy 201; Mgt 

ong 205, 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 220, 240 (Spring) 

288 Logistics Management (3) Perry 

lanagement of work in production, commercial, service, and public organiza- 
tions. Analytical tools for planning and establishing operating systems and for 
their Operation, control, and modification. Examination of processes, products, 
Services, equipment, and facilities. Relationships of human systems and operat- 
ng systems Prerequisite: Accy 201; Mgt 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 220, 
240. (Fall) 


ate Strategy Development in Manufacturing Holland, Perry 
and Operations (3) 
asic production methods and techniques that influence formulation of a firm's 
Strategic policy for today’s c ompetitive environment. Traditional as well as new 
and improved systems forc ontrolling capacity and output. Productivity analysis, 
cost control, materials planning, and other topics are examined in the develop- 
ment of a production strategy to ensure that the production function contributes 


287 


lo the overal] profit of a firm in an optimal manner. Prerequisite: Accy 201; Mgt 
205, 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 220, 240 (Spring) 


290 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 


"Xperimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
Peated once for credit 
31 Ethics and Business (3) Griffith and Lenn 
"Oncepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific business problems, 
e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring, political advertising; 
development of theory of corporate social responsibility. Same as Phil 235. 
(Spring) 
292 New Venture Initiati Holland 
pr e Initiation (3) 
Theory and practice of entrepreneurship and small business management. His- 
torical Perspective of entrepreneurship in the U.S. and abroad, essentials of 
Planning à new business venture, sources of financ ing, evaluation of alternative 
New business ventures, and analysis of business functions needed to get started. 
"going firms, franchising options, and new business start-ups. Prerequisite: 
293 gt 218, 270; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 220, 240; Accy 201 (Fall and spring) 
merican Business History (3) Becker 
e history of American business institutions in manufac turing, distribution, 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the period since 
Industrialization. with consideration of business institutions in their economic, 
egal, Bovernmental, and social contexts. Same as Hist 220. (Fall) 
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294 Modeling and Analysis for Business Decisions (3) d 
à ;ss pr 


Modern business modeling and analysis methods used to solve business 
lems, with advanced applications from many fields of business Emphasis on 
integrated use of business methods, quantitative methods and compute. 
reduce the risk associated with the management of a modern business enti 
Prerequisite: Econ 217-18; Accy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; BAd 201, 220, 240; 
equivalent with permission of instructor. Same as Mgt 274 (Fall) Davis 
5 Research Methods (3) wow TÉ 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering: ^ 
search models and designs, analysis and testing controls interpretation di 
presentation of findings. Use of computer library programs and preparation 
formal business report (Fall) ro Cook 
Strategy Formulation and Implementation (3) Davis, Thurman Smith las! 
A required course for all M.B.A. students; it must be taken during the $ 
semester of the program and may not be waived. The course prov ides an int 
tive approach to strategic management, stressing the general manager § ps 
tive. It covers strategy formulation, implementation of strategy and polin in 
evaluation and control of strategy in various types of organizations Ski ning 
strategic thinking and problem solving are emphasized, including scan 
external environments, mobilizing and allocating organizational resource 
lecting appropriate strategic alternatives, modifying organizational strue nt 
and influencing organizational behavioral processes to fat ilitate ac hieveme 
the organization's purpose, goals, and objectives Methodology int ludes 
analyses, lectures, and decision simulations. Student ability to articulate $ 


n 
gic concepts is emphasized. Prerequisite: advanced master’s degree standings ) 
completion of at least eight Second-Level M.B.A. courses (Fall and ut 
Directed Readings and Research in Business Administration ( 3) nist 
Supervised readings or research in selected fields within business er fot 
tion. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated 0 
credit (Fall and spring) stall 
Thesis Seminar (3 dolog! 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and metho 
(Fall and spring) suf 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Fourth Group 


341 Seminar: Marketing (3) 


(Fall and spring) 


ffered as the dem je 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are o b 

pas i yprove y 

requires. They are open to selected master's students upon petition ap} 

Associate Dean. sual 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) spine 


. desc 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for 9€ y 


America ing 
arste ) ; the né » values, and actions ot Ame rn 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values »s for struct! 


lic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives © 2 " 

public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs 

Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status (Fall and spring) lis por 
321 Seminar: Financial Markets (3 sachlis, v. 


4. 
nt 1 t8 025 
Research seminar in corporate financial theory, investment portíolic à? 


' ite: 
capital market theory. May be repeate d once for credit Prerequisit 


231, 239. Offered every third semester y, D 
E]- Ansa? yt 


-nics Iu 
> ' i ng pics 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing Tof 


advances in marketing theory, services marketing, and marketi > A 
^ hehavioly 1 
organizations. Emphasis on emerging concepts in consumer Dé hav} ed ?' 


i : yfer 
marketing communication, and marketing intormation systems C Wy 
third semester i idge on 

361 Colloquium on International Business (3 Eldr is on 


Examination of selected topics in international business, 
new theoretical and empirical developments (Fall 
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381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) Perry, Sherman 
Recent developments in manufacturing production and materials management; 
impact of te hnological economic and social change; significant related trends. 
Private- and public-sector policy implications. New and emerging analysis tech- 
niques. Prerequisite: BAd 280, 281, or permission of instructor. 


391 Seminar: Business Management (3) fecting the 
Examination of major current issues, both theoretical and empirical, affecting the 
development of the business enterprise. Topics to be announced. Emphasis on 
policy and strategic issues affecting the total enterprise (Offered as the de- 
mand warrants) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


imited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


CHEMICAL TOXICOLOGY 


See E. 
Forensic Sciences and Chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY 


rros, W.E. Schmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy, N Filipescu, E.A. Caress, D.A. 
amaker (Chair), M King 
lioet ofessors A. Montaser, K.C. Adiga (Research), H. Sambe (Research), J.H. Miller 
late a soria] Lecturer S.M. Barkin 
Vessors D. DiLella, D.L. Sedney (Visiting) 
Cturers 1 
Ters erner, J. Dinnin, J. Hilderbrandt 


parait of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry imminere Te 
Ckgro overs two undergraduate majors, both designed to give students a roac 
und in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, and physi- 
lection of electi providing considerable conc entration in chemistry, permits a ier 
Cine, dent; M ectives It thus should meet the needs of students preparing to enter - i- 
uate stud, or related fields Major II is intended primarily for students preparing for 
In chemistry or those planning to enter the chemical profession and 
requirements fe by the American Chemical Society as having met the minimum 
1: OF professional training. One foreign language (Russian, Japanese, German, 
e followin mended for students planning to do graduate work in chemistry 
: Students © requirements must be fulfilled er 
Under Co umi ir either Major I or Major II must meet the general requirements statec 
ere on. College of Arts and Sciences ; 
11-12 an (d o Site Courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree for Major I and Major II—Chem 
B ; 22 and 23, or 15-16; required courses in related fields—Math 31, Phys 21-22. 
3Pproveq "Clence degree candidates must also take BiSc 11-12 or a year of other 


ajor I—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 151-52, 


d courses tor Major II—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141-42, 151-52, 
Courses ^9; one 


cial Honors in chemistry, a student must register for Chem 195 at 
Senior year. The decision to award Special Honors will be based on 


Search and general achievement in chemistry, as evaluated by the faculty. 


Ch nt who is € onsidering chemistry as a major is strongly encouraged to 
4 p : E " 
Year a emistry Department ady isor regarding the program of study for the first two 
i lderir - the following sequence of courses is recommended for those students 
ig Major II: f 


irst year—Chem 11-12, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 and 31 if nec essary), 
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English composition, electives; second year—Chem 22 and 23, 151-52, and 153-54, Phys 
21-22, Math 32 if not taken in first year, electives; third year—Chem 111-12, 113, and 141; 
computer programming, electives; fourth year Chem 122, 123, 235, 142, one advance 
course in chemistry or a related field, electives. Major 1 students should follow this 
sequence in general and are urged to consult with the chemistry and premedical advis 
concerning their academic programs. 


Bachelor of Science/Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—This is a five 
year program leading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and M.S. in the field of « hemic# 
toxicology. The first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course woz 
Application for admission to the M.S. program in chemical toxicology will be made to 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences during the second semester of the third year: 
admission to the graduate portion of the program, acceptance must be obtained prior to! | 
start of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance into the M.S. program in chem! 
toxicology is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the B S./B.A. in chemise»? 
either Major I or II, may be fulfilled by the successful completion of appropriate cou 
during the fourth year of study. If acceptance into the M.S. program in chemical toxico 
is obtained, the B.S. in chemistry will be awarded after the successful completion 9 
fourth year of the program 

The following requirements must be fulfilled Arts 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under ( :'olumbian College of 
and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences E 

2. Course Requirements: Chem 11-12, 22 and 23, 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 1417 ^ 
151-52, 153-54, 235; Phys 21-22; BiSc 11-12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a course 2 
structured computer programming language; Phar 203; Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191; ForS? 
245, and 242 or 270; either ForS or Chem 299-300; and two courses chosen from For: 
248, 249, 269. 


. Che" 
Minor in Chemistry—Required: Chem 11-12, 22 and 23, 50, and 110 or 111; Ch 


151-52 and 153-54 may be substituted for Chem 50 


th ê 

Master of Science in the field of chemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with 
major in chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree and 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts inf 
Sciences. Course work must include Chem 213 and 221 and at least two of the follow! 7 
Chem 207, 236, and 251. Proficiency in computer programming must be demonst 
Candidates are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination Che? 

Thesis option—30 semester hours of approved courses are required, including ict! 
299-300, Thesis Research, which may be in analytical, inorganic, organic, OF P y 
chemistry ; Qc Che? 

Nonthesis option—36 semester hours of approved courses are required, including ore? 
298. Up to 9 semester hours in other departments relevant to the student's area of ir tt 
may be included in the program, subject to the approval of the Department of ChemP 
Students who are or will be employed in organizations dealing with science, tec 
and public policy programs may wish to select from the following courses: PSc 20? 
222, 223, 252; PAd 260, 261; Mgt 233, 234. 


" 
h 


by 
Master of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offerti 
the Departments of Chemistry and Geology)—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
major in chemistry or geology from this University, or an equivalent degree. ts and 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Sc hool of A? any 
Sciences, including Chem 111-12, 213 or other upper-level chemistry course appro diy 
the advisor, and 299—300, and Geol 141, 241 or 243, and 249. The Master's( jompre "n su 
Examination must be taken before registration for the second half of the thesis - stb? 
129 or an equivalent course approved by the Department of Chemistry or Geology 
passed j 
comen 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of chemistry—Required: the general requires gi 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Chem 207, 213, 221, 235, ai 
350 are normally required of the doctoral student, in addition to other cou 
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é am committee 
requirements as determined by consultation with the ndum bmi, 
oficiency in computer programming must a demonstrated. C 
Teplace the General ixamination requirement. wur ntis 
pee upon and molecular spectroscopy, s Menon denis 2 
E chemistry amem. cadodbay. Soorinna ME RÀ wna structure/reactivity 
ramp ee nina amer pr wear seara — s, transition metal complexes. 
Studies, Surface science, theoretical chemistry, trace "oos : " DE 
D. students in chemistry may substitute up to a —— Dapatteoamenl 
(Chem 399) in the form of course work jointly approved ~ 4 sod pose of this option is to 
the Science, Technology, and Public Policy program. A pi — i 
Provide a useful background for chemistry rile chp pas air Ó— TEANN 
Bovernment agencies dealing with science, technology, and p : J 


3: PSc 203, 217, 222, 223, 252; PAd 260, 
ours may be selected from the following courses: PSc 203, 217, 2 
261; Mgt 233, 234. 


i al degree offered 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an Tyr aci ario ae stated 
y the Departments of Chemistry and Geology) Requires € T9 and either Stat 118 and 
Under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, re tema t bes Sala 
119, or 91, and the satisfactory completion of the General Ex 
inclu ing chemistry and geochemistry. 


i T e master's and doctoral 
Graduate Placement Examinations: Al! entering students 2 MÀ MÀÁÀ nA 
Programs in the field of chemistry are required to take the / -— e- Chatila mim 
Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the ee et oo rie rinse 
registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences He were an -——]— 
(in the disciplines of analytical, organic, inorganic, and Leite a disciplines 
gener tae Choice type. These tests are poate m ÀÀÀ for graduate work in 
generally taught in modern undergraduate programs me Rieg rm tm 
: 8mistry, and the results are used by the department to a ^ «e rr 
p anning a Program of courses appropriate to the student's backg 


ici i 2s ar and colloquium pro- 
All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar 
Brams, 


Registration. Be 
tative ofthe d 
consultatio 
ar Courses 


; in from the represen- 
fore completing registration each student yes poca sections. Upon 
: citation, and la ys s 
€ ssi acture, recitation, a 
epartment an assignment to le 


i isi y yaived for the particu- 
n with course instructors, specific prerequisites may be wai 


PHYSICAL, SCIENCE 
Fitst Group 
i F Fi ipescu 
3-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 


3 ; 3 hysical, biolog- 
Lectúre (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Pt Y mE m Laboratory fee, 
ical, and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to Che 


$20 per semester (Academic year) 
CHEMISTRY 
First Group 
2 ley, White 
E s oa Chemistry 4 eia ture and 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), rec itation u pape emi al bonding: solu- 
Properties; stoichiometry; gas, liquid, and solid state; ch 


tions; ç hemic 


bases; elec 
2 1amics; acids and 

“al kinetics and equilibria; thermodyr 

rochemistry 


re 2 to Chem 11 

introduction to descriptive chemistry Pre "Ire K EE as 
One year of high school algebra Prerequisite to tp MCN 
fee, $35 per semester. (Chem 11 and 12—fall and sp ) 
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13 General Chemistry (4) Staff 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory 
(3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical bonding; chemic? 
equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid and solid states; pel 
odicity; electrochemistry. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Math 31, Phys 
14. Laboratory fee, $35. After completion of Chem 13, Chem 11-12 may not 
taken for credit. (Fall and spring) stall 


15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (4-4) 


(Honors Course) i 
Chem 15: Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Chem 16: 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour). Equivalent to Chem 
11-12 and 22, 23, but with selected topics studied in depth. Prerequisite to Chem 
15: high school physics and chemistry. Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 19 
Admission by placement test prior to registration or on basis of College B 
Advanced Placement Examination. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. 
(Academic year) idi 
22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) Schm! 

Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; evaluation : 
analytic data emphasizing detection and correction of experimental errors: © 


related with Chem 23. Prerequisite: Chem 12, 13, or 16 (Fall and spt 
23 Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2) Schmidt and 9 

Laboratory complement to Chem 22. Prerequisite or conc urrent registrati f 

Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall and spring) King 
50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Caress, 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A one-semester course for students r 
other disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemistry requirem ih 
for chemistry majors or premedical students. Credit may not be earned for 5. 
Chem 50 and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, 
(Spring) 


Second Group 


111 


iller 
105 Environmental Chemistry (3) MP 
Chemistry and physics of the environment, with emphasis on water aP all 
pollution. Environmental analysis and modeling and their limitations Uis 
110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Ram wi 
Gas, solid, and liquid state, chemical thermodynamics, solutions, c hemical ed 
librium, kinetics, quantum chemistry, spectroscopy, and mac romolecules: 
requisite: Chem 16 or 22 and 23; Math 31; Phys 2 or 22; or permissio® 
instructor. Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for € redit by stu 
who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. aket 
-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Miller, Ram 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetics, quà 


act” 
chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids, liquids, - P : 
ys "her 


molecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 or 22 and 23; Math 31; P demi 
or permission of instructor. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111. (Aca 
year) pell? 
113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Miller, Dil 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111. Prerequisite or concurrent registr? 
Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $35 (Spring) tase! 
122 Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3) Moe tet 


sa dete 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, a 
mination of structure, with emphasis on electroanalysis, atomic and mom ith 
spectrophotometry, mass spectrometry, and chromatography Correlate" no 
Chem 123. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permis 
instructor (Fall) pite 
Instrumental Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2) 
Laboratory complement to Chem 122. Prerequisite or conc urrent reg 
Chem 111 and 122. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall) 


N 


istration 
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134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Rowley d t 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the ele- w 


i 
1 ments. Prerequisite: Chem 16, or 22 and 23, and 152 (Spring) AN 
41-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (3-2) White, Caress, King 1 
Chem 141 Experimental methods common to all disciplines of chemistry, use of 


the chemical literature, interpretation of spectra by correlation methods, and 
Operation of basic chromatographic and spectroscopic instrumentation. Chem 
142: Advanced organic and inorganic laboratory techniques. Emphasis on indi 
vidual work and on sophisticated methods for the separation, characterization, | 
and identification of c ompounds. Prerequisite: Chem 154. Prerequisite or concur- | 
Tent registration: Chem 111 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 per 
semester, (Academic year) 
Organic Chemistry (3-3) 
Introductory course for science majors, premedical students, and others prepar 
Ing for related graduate work. Systematic treatment of the structure, preparation, 
Properties, and reactions of the principal classes of organic compounds. Funda- 
mental prin iples of stereochemistry, reaction mechanisms, and spectroscopic 
methods of analysis are inc luded. Credit may not be earned for both Chem 50 and | 
Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 
153-54 152: Chem 15 1 (Academic year) 
Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1 Stall 
adoratory ¢ omplement of Chem 151-52. Introduction to and practice in basic 
skills of synthesis, separation, and purification of organic compounds. Prerequi 
Site or con: urrent registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 
. 153. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year 
156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) King 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours) Separation of mixtures such as essential 


oils, Peptides, commercial pharmaceuticals, carbohydrates, and/or others as 
aPpropriate; identific 
Lecture en 


151-82 Caress, Levy, King 


vation of their « omponents using spectroscopic techniques 
. iphasizes the practical considerations in separation methods (includ 
‘ng GLPC, TLC, and HPLC) and the spectral interpretation of unknown sub- | 
Stances, Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22 and 23, 154. Laboratory fee, $35 il 
(Spring, odd years) ll 

Istory of Chemistry (2 or 3) 


Perros T 
storica] development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th century. Prereq i 
Ulsite: Che ) : ` 
193 ies ea =- j Montaser i 
d £ mentation (3 ii 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Electronic analog measurements and i 
Control of electrical quantities in chemical instrumentation; digital and analog i 
data Conversion and optimization of electronic measurements in chemical in i 
Strumentation Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 123 or permission of instructor f 
195 vaboratory lee, $10 (Fall) | 
ndergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 
esearch on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtained prior to } | 
registration. May be repeated once for credit. Majors are encouraged to take the 
Course for 2 semesters Laboratory fee, $35 per semester hour Fall and [| 
Spring) | 
Thirg Group 
407 Chemica] Bonding (3) Ramaker 
: uantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli principle | 
211-1» atomic and molec ular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112 Fall) i 


* e Aysical Chemistry (2-1) 


Miller, Ramaker 


ame as Chem 111 12. Admission only by departmental permission. Credit 
assigned upon s 


Ten atisfactory completion of Chem 213 Academic year) 
emical Thermodynamics (3) Miller 
pplication of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Emphasis on statistical 
calculation of thermodynamic properties. Prerequisite: Chem 112 or 212 


Sprin 1) 
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piLellé 


Applications of quantum mechanics and group theory to the interpretation 
electronic, vibrational, rotational, and magnetic resonance spectroscopy: 
requisite: Chem 207 (Spring, odd years) 

Montas! 


218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) 


221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) -n Judin 
Theory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analysis, inclu 
electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation, X-ray methods, and SU 


analysis techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Fall) m 
222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (3) Sc = 
Theory and application of electroanalysis and separations by physioche 


methods. Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Spring, even years) white y 
233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) í 
Survey of organometallic compounds, with emphasis on the compou 
lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, and the transition metals and the Ca 
role of certain organotransition metal complexes Prerequisite: Chem 2 
251, or permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) gu 
235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) tion 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and rore 
followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic table, of the che eet 
of the more common elements. Prerequisite to Chem 235: Chem 112, 152. 
uisite to Chem 236: Chem 235 (Academic year) z ipes 
251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) P 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundamenté jte 0 
ries of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms Prereque, cj 
Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 251 (Aca 
year) je 
257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) f mec 
The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to reaction aot 
nisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy relationships, concentrat visit 
“super” acids, Woodward-Hoffman rules, free radical reactions. 
Chem 252 or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years) ste! 
258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in Organic Chemistry (3) on } 
The design of synthesis for complex organic molecules; survey of mo of 54 
thetic methods, including asymetric induction; spectroscopk methods (el 
ture determination. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instructor J 
even years} pat? 
259 Polymer Chemistry (3) les. P 
A study of the preparation, properties, and structure of ma romolecu p 
preparation, properties, ( 
requisite: Chemistry 152 and 110 or 111 or permission of instructo — $ 


nds ? 
talt 


295 Research (arr.) dents wi 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified stu "d 
advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to ex eed a total 0 j 
hours. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester hour (Fall and spring) ín 

298 Independent Study (3) b D 
Limited to master's degree candidates. A survey of a topic approved oni, 
mental staff and resulting in a written report, and the presentation of Ld 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group sil 
s 


350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) nce" fof 
Development in written form of an original research plan, fully refer? gu 
its oral defense. If a grade of C is received, the student must repeat j 
credit and must develop a new research plan (Fall and spring) s ’ 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ume 


tions. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


lative ™ 


CLASSICS 243 


i Staff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


ate , "all 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fa 
and spring) 


CHINESE 


See Fast Asian Languages and Literatures. 


CLASSICS 


Professor J.E. 


8 Ziolkowski 
Associate Pro 


: fessor E.A Fisher (Chair) 
Ssistant Professor M.D. Ticktin 
Ssistant ofessorial Lecturer D.B. Beers 


nstructor Y.M. Moses 


Bachelor of / 


: Ida intal)j—The following 
te Arts with a major in classical humanities (departmental )—The fc 
quirements must be fulfilled 


e general require 
erequisite courses 
d Clas 71, 


ments stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


lent: Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 13-14; or equiva- 
ent; an 


72. 


lasei uired courses in the major—(a) 12 semester hours selected from second-group 
10:965 Courses; (b) 18 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 155; Hist 105, 
07, 108, 109, 110, 111, 209; Phil 111; PSc 105: Rel 143 
inte chelorof Arts witha major in classical archaeology and classic à «— 
ing n *partmental major arranged in « onjunction with the Department of 

*quireme 


nts must be fulfilled 


à Nace S Sciences 
© general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scien 
«requisite courses Clas 1-2, 3, 4: or Clas 11-12, 13-14 


ist 197 19d Courses in the major Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses - F" kon 
d "S ;reek or Latin. (/ 
reading (oo 109, 110, 209; 6 semester hours in second-group courses in Greek o 


nowledge of French and German is recommended.) 
i ^ | | : 
Semen” classical humanities (a) 6 semester hours selected from Clas 1-2 or a M 
c) e, hours s ` 71, 72, 105, 107, 108, 113, 127, 170, 185, 
; 5 selected fr las 3, 4, 13, 14, 71, 72, 105 
186; (c) 6 ge ected from Clas 3, 4 


mester hours selected from Art 101 102, 103, 111; Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 


RSES IN GREEK, HEBREW, 


: LATIN, AND YIDDISH 
First Group 


1-2 Beginning Latin (3 


3) Ziolkowski 
;rammatica| essentials of Latin, appropriate reading selections, I Teen of 
nglish derivatives. introduction to Roman life and literature (Academic 
year) : 
: i i Sta 
Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) À we 
evelopment of ability to read and understand Latin literature of moderate 
Miculty Prerec À ] » lent (Fall) 
TRA ]uisite: Clas 1-2 or equivale 1 
Sergil's Aeneid (3) Staff 
Significant 


sendin sion o. 
passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading and disc — f 
ve entire Poem in translation Prerequisite: Clas 3 or permission of instructor 
Pring) 


: i Fisher 
St eek: Classical (3-3) x eem 
; ndy of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of ancient Greek. Reading 
13- 4 jected ancient authors (Alternate academic vears) m 
~ : i 
Reermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) ish 


ading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selections from € 
L : > uiv 
ato; Euripides), Review of grammar. Prerequisite: Clas 11-12 or equivalent. 


ernate academic years) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


21-22 Beginning Hebrew (4-4) ME 

An active presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and written today Compre ; 

sion, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressed. Laboratory fee, $35 p? 

semester. (Academic year) i 

i i ickti? 

23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) T 
Further development of skills in speaking, reading, writing, and comprehens 


of modern Hebrew. Texts range from Israeli newspaper items to selections 
classical materials. Prerequisite: Clas 21-22 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 
per semester. (Academic year) cktin 
25-26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3-3) Ti 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading sele 
sational exercises for beginners (Alternate academic years) 


actions, conver 


Second Group 


tin 

103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) x T 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Development of Lin ll 
skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated for « redit. qii 


104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) od 0! 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems May be repeal 
credit (Spring) ‘ j 
109-10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) ziolkonig 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read eac h semester. 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) sul 
139-40 Major Greek Authors (3-3) ted t0 the 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suit -— 


needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of ins 
Prerequisite: Clas 14 (Academic year) sul 

185-86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) ia d 
Advanced reading in Greek, Hebrew, or Latin. Admission by permiss 
instructor. May be taken for graduate credit 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


First Group sul 
63 Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3) gual? 
Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements Irom Greek at 
and the principles that govern both the formation o! medical words 
derivation of their meanings (Fall) 
71 Greek Literature and Civilization (3) 
Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private ; 
primarily through literature (Fall) zoo? 
2 Roman Literature and Civilization (3) ^ n d 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life Á 
ily through literature (Spring) pick” 
100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3) ; li 
Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning o! the Hebrew p? 
renaissance to contemporary Israeli literature, including works of Bia A lo 
Hazaz, Amichai, Oz, and Yehoshua. Discussions stress histork al deve 
and authors' treatments of tradition and modernity 


zio 
life a$ 


Second Group qa 
101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (5) flict y" 

A study of literature reflecting such contemporary issues as the con^ " 
| contacts. ide 


the ‘builders’ generation” their children; the cultura 
c g atio: and their chilc t: Zion 


kenazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaus 
(Fall) 


and current realities 


— 
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102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) — 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, including A.B. Yehoshua, Amos Oz, David 
Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda Amichai, Haim Gury, 

b emir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon (Spring) 

9 Special Topics (3) 
Topics in Greek, Hebrew, Roman 
the Schedule of C] 


Staff 
and Yiddish literature; topics announced in 


io cdi asses. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 
Teek and Roman Mythology (3) Fisher 
(Formerly Clas 108) 
1e Creation of the world, the nature of the gods, and the adventures of heroes as 
described in various Greek and Roman literary sources (e.g., epic, drama, hymns) 
and as shown in anc ient art. Introduction to various theories about the nature and 
ibi junction of mythology (e.g., Jung, Levi-Strauss) (Fall) i 
\Pproaches to Classical Mythology (3) Fisher 
Selected classical myths examined through various disciplinary approaches, 
113 E archaeology, psychology, history, and women's studies (Spring) 
and Roman Drama (3 Staff 


S ; = 
tudy of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the nature and setting of 
Tamatic performance in « lassical antiquity (Spring) 


lassical Influence on Western Civilization (3) 


Ziolkowski 
Survey of Greek 


and Roman influence on Western civilization, especially in 


archito. > 
arc hitectur , language, literature, and science Prerequisite: a course in classical 
Iterature or history 


9men in Classica] Antiquity (3) Staff 


In- f 
depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern sources on 
e i : 
role of women in Greek and Roman society 


Profe : Es 
Ssociate 1 nolds, C.H. Sterling, J.B. Manheim 
Professors J.E. Thiel, R.S. Fortner (Chair), T.J. Brennan 


E Ofessors S. Kelle A. Tolste ; ; N =e 
djunct Assistant Pr eller, M.A. Tolstedt, D.A. Durham, M. Keeler 


8 fes Trav avings 
nstructor E.M. chus ssors M.M. Travis, D. Havinga 
Bach 
: elor pas 
itements of Arts with a major in radio-television (departmental )}—The following re- 
Th S must be fulfilled 


e gener; > m i 
. ub, neral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
the C ted courses in rel 


Ommunicatio B ated areas—18 semester hours in a single subject area outside 

sa Required co n epartment as approved by the major advisor l 

pcond-group fan on in the major—Comm 1, 75, 133, 134, 145, 199 Eighteen hours of 

Ours Bust b television or film courses as approved by the major advisor. Nine of 
`t De in the 180-89 sequence 

N 


Bach 

Chelor of Ars. 

itement f Arts with a major in speech communication (departmental)—The following 
5 must be fulfilled 


le gene s 
* Prere, era] requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
3 *quisite 


| ‘ courses—Comm 1 
phy; "quired course 


às; 
M 5 approved by th 


S in related areas—12 semester hours in psychology and/or philoso- 

op tment of Cc e major advisor; 18 semester hours in a single subject area outside the 

8Y or Philosc Shy munication as approv ed by the major advisor (the 12 hours in psychol- 

a quired co. will partially fulfill the subject-area requirement) 

ae E tses in the major—Comm 112, 121, 126; 15 additional semester hours 
Visor. P courses in the Communication Department as approved by the major 


Cour 
1989 ses and 
1 TOgr: : 
tenp Purt er in me in the Communication Department may be revised significantly by fall 
$ Majors is cs Will be provided as soon as it is available. Admission to the depart- 


à selective basis 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


i a5, © 
Minor in speech communication— 18 semester hours of communication courses 
cluding Comm 1, 112, 121, and 126; SpHr 11 


First Group 


Second Group sti! ) 


and Stal 

1 Speech Communication (3) Keller and St 
The study and practice of the basic principles and techniques of public spe p 
used to inform and persuade audiences. Emphasis on the speech building Pa 


cess: research, composition, organization, style, delivery, and criticism. 44 
tory fee, $5. (Fall and spring) Tras 
30 Television's View of America (3) gilt | 


The role of television entertainment and news programming in portraying iy $ 
American people and interpreting their values and aspirations, their faults 
frailties, their successes and failures, their heroes and villains. (Su stl 
Introduction to Electronic Mass Media (3) 

Introduction to theory, forms, content, research, and societa 
broadcasting and newer media as a process in communication 
provides a context for studies in journalism, management, soc iology» 


e 
m 


| role of Ameri? 


science, and economics (Summer) qni? 
75 Sight and Sound (3) prou£ 
Development of a critical awareness of aural and visual communi ation t tiv? 
an introduction to the aesthetics, techniques, and organization of the i 


process in electronic media. Lecture (27/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). P al 
site permission of instructor for nonmajors Laboratory tee, $25 


spring) Murr?! 
100 Communication Theory (3) í com 
Study of the various theoretical approaches that may explain the role of C077. d 


ination of theor! M 


ias ag 


nication in society and its impact and practice Exam b 
rhetoric, communication, and mass communication, along with the 
sumptions, and research methodologies of each approach (Fall an 


111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) izatio™ 
Study of the communication process in business and professional organi d jal 
practice in interviewing, small group communication, and speet hes for 
occasions. Primarily for nonmajors (Fall and spring) ell? 

112 Persuasion (3) 5 p thee” 
In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasion, foc using en jd 
and practice. Emphasis is placed on the common-premise model while d ay 


e " t "cis. a 
ing factors of image, support materials, emotion, audience analysis, 


Prerequisite: Comm 1 or permission of instructor (Spring) Mur? 
121 Small Group Communication (3) ; po 
The study and practice of communication in small groups focusing E jon 
solving, norms, roles, and leadership. Prerequisite Comm 1 oF perm : 
instructor (Fall and spring) ge 
126 Argumentation and Debate (3) FETU TN 
Study of the advocacy process, with emphasis on issue identificatl , 59 


: : ntatiV 
evidence, and logical proof. Practice in oral advocacy and argumenta 
g 


ing. Prerequisite: Comm 1 or permission of instructor (Fall) gl 
127 Forensic Practice (1) 


Student participation in intercollegiate speech activities May be reP ctof 


f inst 


total of 4 semester hours of credit. Admission by permission © 4 

| gi 
(Fall and spring) 

129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) "a 
Same as Jour/PSc 129. Hav" j 


130 Radio and Television Production for Political Communication (3) em A 
Basic concepts of radio and television as communications media, val "m 
on design and production techniques with applications in politica 
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tion. Priority given to political communication majors. Laboratory fee, $25 


(Fall and spring) 


32 Radio-Television Performance (3) Thiel 
Introduction to the basic theories and techniques required for effective, non- 
Tamatic media performance (i.e., announc ing, moderating, newsc asting, etc.) 


Prerequis 


ite: Comm 1 
133 Develop 


(Spring and summer) 


S ment of American Electronic Media (3) Sterling 
` tudy of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting and related 
media, (Spring) 


134 Audio Production (3) Tolstedt, Durham, Fortner 
Introduction to the basic concepts of radio as a communication medium; em- 
Phasis on the design and production technique of a variety of audio programs 

Lecture (22 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Prerequisite: Comm 75 (for radio- 

television majors) or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall and 

Spring) 

Scriptwriting (3) Tolstedt, Fortner 


Stu y and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing for radio, 
^ Svision, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and Comm 75 (for radio-televi- 
142 cot rap or permission of instructor (Fall) 
, PICS in Electronic Media (3) Staff 
pic announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit provided 
143 ~~ topic differs (Summer) 
Jrigins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) Reynolds 
tudy of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the Western world from 
144 Hise tical period to the present (Fall, even years) 
x y of Rhetoric in American Public Address (3) Reynolds 
d gen an oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the present day, 
145 Introdu oe in terms of issues and movements (Spring, odd years) 

3 ction to Television Production (3) Keeler 
ine coute in television production te« hniques and skills. Directing, sc ript- 
in oe Aina s, and other aspects of television production. Extensive practice 
p 8 television equipment; emphasis on various in-studio projects. Lecture 


2 : . a 
< :Ours), laboratory (21/2 hours). Prerequisite: Comm 134. Laboratory fee, $35 


: (Fall) 
46 Television Directing (3) 
dvanced study 
expected to de 
lion equipme 
concepts to fi 


Thiel 
and practice of television directing techniques. Students are 
monstrate skill in working with studio and electronic field produc- 
nt and in the development of television programs from original 
nal productions. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours) Prerequi- 


171 Ue Comm 145 and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 (Spring) 
we Guage of Cinema (3) Travis 
en to cinema as language through analysis of the c omponents of film 
scène. |. camera, editing, sound, movement, music, dialogue, and mise-en- 
173 m... "aboratory lee, $25 (Fall) 
History of Cinen,, 
An exami meg — 
ica and po of the history, structure, and theory of motion pictures in Amer- 
Special ore Same as Art 173. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 
D-depth tudies in Film (3) Staff 


Pth study of specific film topics. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite Comm 
I I 1 


175 7 (Spring) 
The Po itical Image (3) 


D anal Travis 
Seine 
elevi alysis of the techniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in film and 
"vis ne : 
Years) lon to visualize political ideology. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring, even 
176 Film Ss Fare , Uu. 
: act and Fiction (3) Travis 
Comp 


ord artison of structural differences between doc umentary and fiction film in 
er to r 


study how each presents different versions of reality. Laboratory fee, $25. 


“Pring, odd years) 


rici ni odi cci lae 
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180 Regulation and Policy in Electronic Media (3) 


Legal, technical, political, economic, and social aspects of radio, 


j 


Sterling 
television, 


ation of FCC and ol 
| of problems in $ 


cable and related delivery systems. Structure and oper 


agencies, plus role of Congress and courts Conside 
trum allocation, behavioral regulation, the trend to deregulate 
ence, and current policy matters. Prerequisite: Comm 
181 Inside Television: Corporate Strategy and Management (3) 
Seminar on the operations and decision-making activiti 
trv: networks, affiliates, independent stations, public telev 


MSE" 
es of the television ind 
ision, and cables 4 


political inl 
(Fall) 


representation, pro 


lite organizations. Topics include programming, 

tion, ratings, and legal constraints. Prerequisite: Comm 
182 Innovation in Electronic Media (3) 

Examination of current and future trends in electronic 


(Spring) 
Durbhr j 
with emphas- | 


in technology, P” 
Comm 133 


radio, television, and cable, including developments 
ming, industry structure, and public policy. Prereq 


184 International Communication 
Examination of the historical and pr 
g and broadcasting organizations, int 


esent communication ac tivitie 


international news-gatherin 
munications policy forums, organizations and treaties, spectrum 


5 of 
ernationa ilt 
allocation oF 


development, and trade. one 


ria, communications technology, programming 


of international propaganda as a policy tool the current de 


World Information order 
185 Comparative Communication Systems (3) 


even years) 


bate over 8 


political economic, 8 is * 
systems; emp 


In-depth study of the developmental, regulatory 
tural dimensions of selected foreign communication 
Prerequisite 


broadcasting, cable, and satellite applications 


187 Seminar: Topics in Communication (3) 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for cr 
the topic differs 

189 Effects of Electronic Media 


Current concepts of the impact of broadcasting ant 


Fall and spring 


medie 


s orm" 4 
social science research findings and methods ling persuasion, f tics U^ 


Comm 133. 


1 on audi? 


audience € haracteris T 
and models 


opinion, media and personal interaction, v iolence, 

media use patterns, and development oi related theories 

communication. Prerequisite: Comm 133 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) 


Independent research and special projects to seniors or eX 


well-prepared juniors majoring in spee¢ h communication 


ti 
cep T, 


n A 
Before stude o 


ust submit a written propo 06" 
o will be di 


permitted to register for Comm 196 they m 
plan of study and obtain approval of the stall 
study and of the department chairman 

197 Internship: Radio and Television (3) 
Open to seniors majoring in radio-television 
hours a week during the semester in an approved 


member wl 


Students will spe 
media position 


nonprofit, corporate, or commer ial organizations. Seminar m 


ond -: p 


eet i ng. Mil A 


val 
srtmental appr j 


and career-oriented projects. Admission requires dep: 
repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 


199 Senior Seminar in Communication 


pol" ý 


1 of the major viewP jo ... 


Capstone course providing a survey and integratior 
concepts of radio and television. Reading, resear 
selected topics. Under the guidance of an instructor, 


h, and class 
the studen 


discus gi 
ites” pr 
t wr vt i 


f 
telev jsion ctor 


research paper on an approved topi Limited to radio 


1ired courses or permissior 


requisite: all radio-television req 
the major advisor 


1 of inst" ! 


PERATURES 
EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERAT 


'ER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS. 
COMPUTER AND INFOR 


ati systems. 
See Statistics/Computer and Information Syste 


COUNSELING _ 


See Human Services. 


C ; ERCE 
“SIME IN COMMERCE 


See Forensic Sciences. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
~A JUST. 

See Sociology for the B 
98e Forensic Scie 


| justice 

I criminal Justi 
ichelor of Arts with a major in T rad npe dos 
nces lor the Master of Arts in the field of crin 


D Y 
DANCE 


See Theatre and Dance. 


DRAMA 


See Theatre and Dance. 


EARLY ‘RN EUROPEAN STUDIES 
MODERN EUROPEAN STUDI 
Committee on Early Modern European Studies und, L.F. Robinson, R.H. Schlagel, 
E. Kennedy, Jr (Chair). | Azar, C.A. Linden, J.A. Quitslur 
` *Doenelt. p Wallace 


gram in Early 

n interdisciplinary program 

The Columbi in( ;ollege of Arts and Sciences offers an interdi v ec m ram 

"signed t 

in ma Europe Studies. This humanities program is designe eerie 

x3; ean Studies d hy, religion, science, literature . majai 

: curs ates gan to take on its r 

Uries (1300- 1800) ding which the Western world s —— 

; ' Program is directed by an interdepartment: 

lor of Arts w; 

ts must be fulfill 
le gene 

' "Équirem 


i tudies—The following require- 
che th a major in early modern I uropean studi 
nd ances 
~ Columbian College of Arts and Science 
> nder olumbian 
ral requirements stated unc 
ition in Early 
Pb interdici Individi m, Reason, and Tradition in Earl 
> individualism é 
e Core interdisciplinary course Indi n 
; | ;er/Rel 183, and Art 
Sinton ater he = ian dm t h ( man, or Spanish literature courses 
ve r ^ > sermar pair - ^ 
Six semester hours of second-group Frenc s er Á—p———— 
taught in the language, from among the fol = ; ^ 
ES, 11 12, 131-32; Span 120, 121, 122-23, 12 
1 145; PSc 106 
“Seve 
the course di 
and with 


b. 


} 

1 English literature, with 

t history, history, and Englis! E 

n semester hours of ar iltation with the program ac $ 
e ed In consults I 

Stribution to be determir 


Art 104-5, 
' following groups: Art 1 
à minimum of 6 hours from each ro - 30, 131-32; Hist 101, 
106-7, 108, 113 14, 121-22; Engl 125 26, 127-28, 12 
105, 121-22, 123, 141, 148, 151, 153, 154 


EAS 


T ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
4 "GU |} AND 


Ofessop M 


s W, Shih (Chair) l 
sciate Professors J. Chaves, D.L Lee, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud 
Sociate Profe 


ssorial Lecturer M ].C. Loh 
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Assistant Professor G.C.Y. Wang 
Instructor T. Kimura 
Lecturers L.Y.C. Jiordano, N.H. Kuo 


| ' o —The 
Bachelor of Arts with a departmental major in € hinese language and literature 


requirements are as follows a 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scien 


2. Prerequisite courses—Chin 5-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4 
3. Required for the major—Chin 11-12, 107-8, 109710 and 163 
additional semester hours of second-group Chinese courses 


yi 
64 or 181-82; plus 


22 credit hours, including 


Minor in Chinese language and literature—Prerequisite: 18 „redit 
' additional er 


either Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 11 or Chin 5-6 and 11. The minor consists o! 12 ^ 
hours selected from Chin 12, 107-8, 109-10, 123-24, 163-64 179-80, or 181-82: 


CHINESE 
First Group 
Ten geom : wang 
1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Part I (3-3) ractio® 


Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and p 
t $ 


in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) wang 
3-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Part I (3-3) the 

Continuation of grammar and spoken Chinese, with more emphasis oes 

written language and reading. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Aca 


year) Lee 
5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Parts I-II (8-8) 


+ ation 
ciat 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronun " 


es . eames” 

with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per sem 
(Academic year) poh 
0 Chinese Calligr: 1 " 
10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) No know! 


Writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing implements 


(Fall and u^ d 
ol 


ic review 
versation, systematic rev " 
$35 per sem 


edge of the language required. May be repeated for « redit 

11-12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, con 
grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6. Laboratory fee, 
(Academic year) 


22 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (3) it hous 
A practical course for improving speaking ability Prerequisite: 6 credi ) 
Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 
Second G 
;roup suf 
107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) g do" 


Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, ye 
mentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent (Academie Chat 
109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3-3) Shih. p 
Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature, history, and phi 
Prerequisite: Chin 6. (Alternate academic years) yw 
123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) : 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of lingu! 
ture of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese Prerequisite: i 
equivalent, or a course in linguistics (Alternate academic years) sh 
161-62 Chinese Culture Through Films (3-3) EA 
Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films. TOP T 
literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistoric 
the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English. cu 
163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3-3) 
An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, ¢ 
in their historical and social context (Academic year) 


ic gut 
stl a T; 


"oun 


—— 
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179- . à : md 
9-80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3-3) Shih 
Works of Lu Xun, Lao She, and others. Drama of Tian Han and Cao Yu Prerequi- 
in Site: Chin 107 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) 
1 Literature in Traditional Chinese Society—in Translation (3) Chaves 


Introduction to the 

i well as the refle 

182 Literature in th 

Survey of storie 
social events 


various roles played by literature in pre-modern China, as 
action of society in traditional literature 

e People's Republic of China—in Translation (3) Chaves 
s, poems, and plays in the PRC and their role in political and 


185- : 
86 Directed Reading (3-3) Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by permission of 
199-200 Instructor. (Academic year) 


oseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese Staff 
anguage and Literature (3-3) 
Conference es 


Third Group 


271-7? 
“72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3-3) Chaves 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. Prerequisite: 
273 Bo 109 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) 
uan Drama (3) Shih 
Readings of 


and group discussions (Academic year) 


plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi-yuan, and others. Prerequisite: Chin 


277-78 E or equivalent. 
Tose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3-3) Shih 


ort stories of the 


cal d Song period. Selected readings of Ming/Qing novels. Histori- 
"al deve 


lopment and stylistic traits Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equivalent. 


299-300 ternate academic years) 
esis Research (3-3) 
JAPANESE 
First Group 
1~ ES 
à pesinning Japanese, Part I (4—4) Kimura, Kuo 
w cc veis of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practice 
3-4 ssinnin’” Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 3 j 
tierce Japanese, Part I (4-4) Kimura, Kuo 
Don ation of grammar, with more emphasis on written language and reading. 
5- bMermed] fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 
adin mas Japanese, Part I (3-3) — ; _ Kimura 
gtemme OF basic texts, writing of short pieces, c onversation, systematic review of 
7-8 intermedi oratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) " 
ontinu om Japanese, Part II (3-3) Nt Kimura 
Systemati lon of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, 
apn 5-6. review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. Prerequisite: 


(Academic year) 
Secong Group 


111-4 
2 Ja 
! panese Literature in Translation (3-3) Chaves 
n introducto 


nglish ry survey of traditional and modern Japanese literature read in 

Sh translati : 

plays); fins ation: love and nature poetry; theater (classical drama, puppet 
*^ ction; diaries, Particular emphasis is placed on the great women writers 


of I; 
162 eee _ (Academic year) 
è nap Culture Through Films (3) Shih, Chaves 
| ina v the Japanese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics include 
re 


e mod » Philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistorical times to 
9dern era. Lectures and discussion in English. (Spring) 
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KOREAN 


First Group 


1-2 Beginning Korean, Part I (4-4) Kim-Reni 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, w ith graded reading and prac 


in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) avi 
3-4 Beginning Korean, Part II (4-4) Kim Ron 
Continuation of grammar, with more emphasis on written language and rea! 


Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) : aud 
5-6 Intermediate Korean (3-3) Kim-Ren 

Reading of basic texts, writing ot short pieces, conversation, syst 

grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 


ematic revie 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES um rad bus sra ~~ 
Kim, C.W Shih, R THO” 


Program Committee: W.R. Johnson (Director), H.C. Hinton, Y.C 
ton, R.Y. Yin 


1 t0? 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers multidisciplinary programs lead y 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian studies (with a focus on either China oF 
and a Master of Arts in the field of East Asian studies 


: i m 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian studies—The following requirements 


be fulfilled Affair 
1. The general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International cul 
2. Prerequisite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs, ;urric 
Requirements 7 163 
3. Required courses for the major for the China focus: Chin 5-6, 11, and either y ouf 
164: Econ 169; for the Japan focus: Japn 1-2, 3-4, either 111 or 1 12, and 3 addition? 
in Japanese language; Econ 170; for both the China and Japan focus: one 


course g 

. 7 188 189)! 

from Geog 127, 132, 133, 134, 146, 266; three courses selected from Hist 137, 188, com ' 
iP ( 


and either 187 or 196 (courses covering both premodern and modern periods ^ 
: r 


mended); PSc 170 or 173; three 100-level elective courses in economics. history, Pen 

science that are not related to China or Japan and that are selected in € onsultation 

advisor é 
„search CO 


4. Preparation of a substantial researc h paper in a two-semester Te t 0 
; : mee Re s take? 

independent study related to the chosen focus on China or Japan. The course 
fulfill this requirement must be approved in advance by the program director. 


Master of Arts in the field of East Asian studies—Prerequisite: the admission red ip? 
ments stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs and a bachelor $ l 
related field. Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott Schoo me 

The program is available in à 30-semester-hour option with a thesis or à 36-9 art! 
hour option without a thesis. Students electing the nonthesis option must ed 
substantial research paper in a two-semester readings/researt h course. (In the pe sw 
tion in Chinese language and literature, only the thesis option 1s av ailable.) Stu " need” 
no previous course work in the modern history and politics of China and Japan p be 
take additional courses beyond the minimum required for the degree to m asi? 
background. A reading knowledge of Chinese Japanese, or another approves dd : 


language must be demonstrated. Credit for language study is not countet to A 
: " 
requirements e foll 

Students must complete course work related to East Asia in at least four of the o gg 


Departments: East Asian Languages and Literatures, Economics, Geography an co 
Science, History, and Political Science. (Those who choose the concentration " o 
language and literature are excepted.) p ions itty 

Students in the thesis program must pass Master’s Comprehensive Examinal: poU 
fields, one in a major field (12 credit hours) and one in a minor field (6 credit 
Students in the nonthesis program must pass the Examinations in three fields! iof fi! 
one maior field and two minor fields and in two fields if they select two má 


me 
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; the ; is available. 
Concentration in Chinese language and literature—only the thesis option is availa 


, tore C hen- 

tudents must take 12 credit hours of Chinese literature and pass a Master's Compre e 
Sive Examination in this major field. They must also take 6 hours of history c — = ~- 
al courses that pertain to East Asian studies and must pass a Master": 


‘ours of addition i 
™Mprehensive Examination in one of these two minor fields 


The following graduate courses pertain to East Asian studies 
thin 271-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods 
Chin273 Yuan Drama 
Chin 277-78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods 
Con 269-79 Economy of the People’s Republic of China 
icon 271 Economy of Japan e 
_ Geog 266 Seminar Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary China 
Hist 253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations ii 
Hist 255-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War 
Hist 259-60 ^ Research Seminar: Problems in U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations 


Hist 289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History 
. Hist 293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History 
Hist 295-96 Readings Seminar: Modern Chinese History 
IAff 291 Colloquium: East Asia 
3c 270-71 Politics of the People's Republic of China 
PSc 272 Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of China 
PSc 275 International Politics of the Far East 
PSc 276 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea 
ECONOMICS 


Professors J.W. Kendrick (Emeritus), C.T. Stewart, Jr., J. Aschheim, H Solomon, C Y. nee 
meritus), J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jr., W.F.E. Long, S.E ums s 
»oldfarb, O. Havrylyshyn, A.M. Yezer, J.J. Cordes, J. Pelzman, J.E. Kwoka, 
M » B.L. Boulier (C 

A ; - oulier (Chair) E? 
l ae Professors T.F. Carroll, P. Swamy, J. Hardt, V. Tanzi, E.H. Solomon 

*SSOriq "cturers R.E. French, K.S. Flamm enr MU 

Ofessors R.Y Yin, H.S. Watson, M.D. Bradley, S.C. Smith, T.J. Brennan 

. ^SSOCiate Professor M.A. Bail 
$80, I 
og fessorial Le turer S.N. Kirby 


Tofessors V Fon, M.B. Loewy, M.-H. Ye, R.F. Phillips, F.L. Joutz, J.W. Keating, 
"** Moore, S. 


M. Suranovic 
B : E " N a= 
Acheloy of Arts with a major in economics (departmental)—The following require 


ts must p, 
1, St be fulfilled . = ee 
1 me 8eneral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
à. eon Course—Econ 1-2 lent; Stat 111 and 112, or 
ivaj red course 'elate » Math 41 and 42, or equivalent; Sta i 2 
"Quivalent. 6 eg Ares in related areas—Math 


' 9 semeste 
hour Wired course 
So second 


r hours of a social science other than economics , = 

s in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 a M ge r 
"Broup economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor 

i Minor in economics 

One other 10 

|  91-5,.- Sequence 


(a) 18 credit hours in economics, including Econ 1, 2, 101, a 
0-level course in economics; (b) 6 credit hours of an approves 
» Such as Stat 111-12; or 6 hours selected from Math 31, 32, ro 

> OF an approved statistics course plus 3 hours selected from Math 31, 32, 
' 31-52 

nato Arts in the field of economics—Prerequisite: (1) a Bac Med ane dre 

lctoecon, *conomics or with course work in economics that m es b mue 
dert n m and macroeconomic theory (equivalent to Econ 101 Ls 2 or2 i - Ae 
Sxaminati Ing of basic cal: ulus, equivalent to Math 31-32 or 41-42; ( ; Grac un on 

‘Ons for all applicants except international students who attended universities 


f 


ul E 
Wis 
un! 
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` : all 
which the language of instruction is not English. Applications are acc epted for the f 
semester only. » 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of — 
s 


Sciences, including (1) Econ 203-4, 205, and 275; (2) 12 additional semester hour 
selected from other third-group economics courses; (3) a Master's Comprehensive j 
ination in economic theory; and (4) either a thesis (Econ 299-300) or 12 semester we 
selected from additional third-group economics courses. In some cases, Up to 6 sem 
hours in courses outside the Department may be substituted for certain of the 8 
requirements when it is deemed clearly important to the candidate's area of study: 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of economics The Ph.D. program involves study’, 
two sequential units. Unit I includes satisfactory « ompletion of required course work 
passing the General Examination. This first unit must be conc luded within five years 
entry into the program, Upon successful completion of Unit I, students are ¢ onside m 
admission to Unit II, the dissertation stage, which must be completed within five years? i 
entry. In all cases, however, the student is expected to complete the doctorate within ibe 
years after admission. Students admitted to the second unit will be re ommende 
Department of Economics for the Master of Philosophy degree 

Students must meet the general requirements stated under the C 
and Sciences. For Unit I, the requirements include Econ 202, 203, 204, 
and 275, plus 24 additional semester hours of approved graduate course wor ol 
the General Examination in microeconomic theory, macroeconomic theory, and two ip 
fields selected by the student and approved by the doctoral program committee. "^ 
tions are given in the following fields: econometrics, economic development, environ i 
tal and natural resource economics, health economics, history of economic t a 
industrial organization, international economics, labor economics, monetary theor p 
policy, public finance, regional and urban economics, and Soviet and East Euro 
economics. ivel 

Examinations: the field examinations that constitute the General Examination are Fi 
at least two times per year. The requirements for the microeconomic and macroec® 
theory examinations must be met before any other field examinations may * j 
Students are strongly advised to take the microeconomic and macroeconomie jo i 
examinations within two years of entering the program. To pass the Ge 


MW o; 


;raduate School of " 
205, 206, 1 
k, and p he 


neral Examin? ij 
students must earn a grade of "satisfactory pass” or better in the field examini tio” 
microeconomic or macroeconomic theory and in one of the other two field exami io 
and no grade below “bare pass.” Two of the field examinations may be taken a seco 
with the approval of the department and the dean. No further opportunity to“ T 
examinations is permitted. Substitution of a field examination (in an area not o val? 
chosen by the student) to satisfy the requirements of the General Examination 1s d 
to taking a field examination a second time. Students should consult with the pro o 
responsible for their fields and notify the department two months in advance van 
intention to take the examinations. If such notification is not given suffic iently in? y” 
it may not be possible to sit for the examination. These examination requirements” "T. 
full to all students who entered the economics Ph.D. program in the 1979 fall semet j 
thereafter. , op 
For Unit II, the requirements include formulation of an acc eptable dissertation P ina! E 
completion of a dissertation that demonstrates the candidate's ability to do one t 
search, and 24 hours of additional graduate course work, of which at le tion 
dissertation research. Students, including those who have an acc epted dissert os 
posal, must enroll in a dissertation proposal seminar (Econ 397) in the first son ent ye 
promotion to Unit II. Satisfactory performance in the seminar will be equis. ipt 
semester hours of Unit II course work. In cases where knowledge outside the d nlt p» 
economics is critical to the student's research field, up to 6 semester hours in U 
consist of required courses outside of the Economics Department 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses ! 
except Econ 217-18 


tei pcr dn pepe = 


ECONOMICS 255 
First Group 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the major economic principles, 
institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1: Macroeconomics 
national income conc epts, unemployment and inflation, institutions of monetary 
Control. Econ. 2: Microeconomics supply and demand, the price system and 


how it works, competitive and monopolistic markets (Econ 1 and 2—fall and 
Spring) 


Dunn, Goldfarb, Loewy, Trost 


Second Group 


101 Intermediate Micro 


economic Theory (3) Yezer, Fon, Goldfarb, Phillips 
Analysis of househc 


ld economic behavior, including derivation of demand func 


tione à : : 

- Analysis of firm behavior, inc luding derivation of supply frameworks 
emand and supply interaction under various market structures and in factor 

markets, (Fall and spring) 


102 : 
2 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Yin, Bradley, Loewy 


hvestigation of the determinants of national inc ome, inflation, unemployment, 
and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories, with emphasis on the role 
of imperfect information, uncertainty, and expectations (Fall and spring) 

istory of Economic Thought (3) Staff 


istory of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing prob 
ems on the de 


105 Ec velopment of economic theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102 
nomic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Staff 
L eory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; use of 
^Conomi » > > ‘al 
121 M mic indicators and simple econometric models (Fall) 


nd and Banking (3) 
he role of money, 
anks and othe 


Joutz, Keating 
credit, interest rates, foreign exchange rates, and commercial 


122 Monet ther financial institutions in the U.S. economy (Fall and spring) 
Ang ary Theory and Policy (3) E. Solomon 
pda of classic and modern monetary theories and their application to cur- 

*Conomic conditions. The links between theory and policy. The altered role 
of mone 


" y over time; the new money technology (Spring) 

123 jntroduction to Econometrics (3) Trost, Phillips 
c €(—À of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Construction and 
inl v economic models: regression theory, parameter estimation, and statisti- 

12 : "iniques applicable to economic models. Prerequisite: Math 31 or 41; Stat 

130 Com (Spring) 
rine) tive Economic Systems (3) Aschheim 
Titical e 


Comr 
133 Ec nun 


Xposition of fundamental economic conc epts and theories of capitalism, 

ism, socialism, and fascism 

onomy of the Soviet Union (3) Pelzman, Hardt 
ndr and review of the economic development and performance of the Soviet 

13 n from the pre-revolutionary period to the present (Fall) 
eT Communist Economic Systems (3) Pelzman, Hardt 
rope and review of the ec onomic development and performance of the East 

Pan economies in the post-World War II period. Soviet-type and alternative 

Planning models (Spring) 


atu E = : n 
ral Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Yezer 


nalysis ~ : 
ysis of market mechanisms that allocate energy and natural and environ- 


uses Al Tesources; investigation of actual and optimal resource allocation across 
1 mm | lime; review of arguments for public intervention (Spring) 
Pplic atio the Labor Market (3) Haber 
abor í On of theories of the household and of human apital to female 
x orce 


participation, marriage, and family formation; analysis of sex 


| IScri 
SCrimination (Spring) 
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2 i abe! 

142 Labor Economics (3) je 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory ot unom 
ment; occupational choice; wage differentials; labor market issues and poll 


(Fall) Bail! | 
148 Health Economics (3) sarib | 
Economic analvsis of the determinants of demand, supply, output, and distr! 
tion in the health care sector, with special emphasis on current policy issues 
access, quality, and cost (Fall) sni! 
151 Economic Development (3) Havrylyshym " 
Theories and empirical studies of the economic problems of developing @ 
tries (Fall and spring) pab $ 
153 Income Distribution (3) weal? | 
An analysis of the distribution of income, with focus on issues relating to 


and poverty. (Spring) yer 
157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) 


Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm locati 
the functioning of urban land and housing markets K 
158 Industrial Organization (3) "€ 
Analysis of market structure, conduct, and performance of firms in 8 
economy, with emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries (Fall) kw? 
159 Government Regulation of the Economy (3) preset 
Economic analysis of antitrust and regulation in the American ec onomy 
uisite: Econ 158 or 101 (Spring) wats” 
161 Public Finance I (3) Cordes: "ug 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures an 
governmental fiscal relations (Fall) wats” 
162 Public Finance II (3) Cordes, en 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of tax policy and debt mana 
(Spring) m 
165 Economics of Human Resources (3) i que 
Economic analysis of education and training, research and innov ation, an I 
relation to economic growth (Fall) Y» y 


169 Introduction to the Economy of the People's Republic of China (3) f po | 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy Appraisal 9 


mance and analysis of problems of development (Fall) si 
170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) ring 
Analvsis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy pl 
179 U.S. Economic History (3) pe 
Same as Hist 179 ov" 
181-82 International Economics (3-3) Dunn, Pelzman, Moore, Sw go 
Econ 181: International trade theory and international monetary theo gg 
182: Continuation of international monetary theory; economic deve , 
(Academic year) sw 
185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) 0 owi” 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American & 
(Spring) gw 
195 Special Topics in Economics (3) ib" 
Topics vary, depending on current issues of interest and faculty aV 
(Fall and spring) , Ts 
198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Aschhelf | 
Preparation and presentation of a research paper in any field of ec ono. p, 
upon by student and instructor. Review of selected topics in con (l^ 
economics. Open only to economics majors in their senior year. 4 
spring) A 
199 Independent Research in Economics (3) : aj W ) 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to e onomics ™ Fall , 


demonstrated capability. Prior approval of instructor requirec 


spring) 


ECONOMICS 257 


*Conomics courses (except 211 212, 214, 217-18, 221-22, 243, 247, 249. 
» 291) 


S are designed for graduate students in economics. Graduate students in 
Other disc ipli t i - 


s may register for third-group courses after having € ompleted Econ 217-18 
unless the co 


addition to these prerequisites and any others specific to the particular course 
required in some 


urse description indicates that these prerequisites have been 
Calculus 
“Urus is 
sections of third-group economics courses 
202 Hi E : ine 
2 History of Economic Thought (3) 


" Staff 
Critica] analysis anc 


1 interpretation of the development of economic theory from 


21. 

MO through the formulation of the Neoclassical Synthesis paradigm and con- 
203-4 <r tt revisions of the Neoclassical Synthesis Fall) 

"Icroeconomic Theory (3-3) Fon, Ye 


Econ: ' 
con 203: Demand, production, cost theory Prerequisite: Econ 101 or equivalent 


“Con 204: Market structure, welfare general equilibrium. Prerequisite: Econ 203 
ae Mon 203 and 204—fall and spring) 
Toeconomic Theory I (3) 
Alternative theories of 
monetary 
Spring) 
"àcroeconomic Theory II (3) 


Continuation of Econ 2 
tion; 


Bradley, Loewy 
income, employment, and the price level; fiscal and 
policy impacts; the role of expectations in the economy (Fall and 


bs Bradley 

05. Extensions of alternative models of income determina- 

uk orans ation of analytic frameworks to the U.S. economy; examination of 
208 National I. and policy strategy (Fall and spring) 

ncome, Product, and Productivity (3) Kendrick 

and productivity relationships by industry; income, outlay, 


Qutput, input, 
Ow-of 
W-of-funds, and balance sheets by sector; uses of accounts for analvsis and 


211 Moojections. (Fall) 
nalytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) Staff 


“marily for gr 


tiy aduate students in fields other than economics. Various quantita- 
'e 


techniques, such as simulation, cost-benefit analysis, mathematical pro- 
E 
amming, and difference equations, and their roles in policy analysis are an- 


alyze al 
ET theoretically and in a management/policy context. Prerequisite: Stat 51 
212 Ps > sig 217 or equivalent (Fall) 
lalytic Methods for Management and Policy II (3) Staff 


imarily for gr 
treatment of tl 
Cost-benefit ar 
lopics include 


tion s 
214 s mode 


aduate students in fields other than economics. A more advanced 
ìe quantitative techniques introduced in Econ 211, including 
1alysis and mathematical programming tec hniques. Additional 
applications of game theory, econometric modeling, and simula- 
iris of E policy analysis Prerequisite Econ 211 (Spring) 
, Y Of Mathematical Economics (3) 


Fon 

Imarily | 

" arily for graduate students in fields other than economics. Students in 
*Conomics she 


diff uld consult the instructor before taking this course Topics include 

erent; ; 

a Tentiation, partial differentiation, and economic optimization problems; 
Mparative Statics; 


and input-output analysis; difference, differential equations, 
“ad economi 


2 1 C applications. Prerequisite: one semester of calculus and Econ 
15-1 = 
6M 
a OX . H ^ 
o thematical Economics (3-3) 2 
Tmulation and 


ee application of mathematical models in economic theory. Pre- 

a " e: a one-year calculus sequence. Open to undergraduates with permis- 

17-18 OF instructor (Academic year) 
Urvey of Economics (3-3) 
termediate 
acroe 


Goldfarb, Haber, Holman, Watson 
-level microeconomic theory (Econ 217) and intermediate-level 


e conomic theory (Econ 218) for graduate students in fields other than 
"-Onomics. De 


2-2 spring partmental prerequisite waived (Econ 217 and 218—fall and 
Pplied Economics (3-3) Adams 
n exte 


nsion of microeconomic welfare analysis to the study of contemporary 


Policy jcc + 7 
Y issues, with an emphasis on resource allocation decisions in the public 
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P 
Je! 


sector; models of individual choice making in policy analysis and policy 
of production, cost, and organizational decision making. Primarily intent " 
students in fields other than economics. Prerequisite: Econ 217 or equiv 


(Academic year) i 
24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) Asche l 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary Ame 
central banking (Academic year) carro! 
233 Rural Development Policies (3) " 
Review of poverty-oriented rural development strategies 1n the LDCs. Th 


and experiences of land reform, peasant cooperatives small-farm tech 
rural-urban linkages, and planning a rural service network (Fall) "m ) 
237 Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources (3) 


| 
and natu 

Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and P! 
resources development and management (Spring) solon” 
239 Economics of Defense (3) H. * } 


Economic analysis applied to national security planning and objectives ju 
ysis of defense establishment problems, including manpower, the defense 
try base, procurement policy (Spring) aio? 


241-42 Labor Economics (3-3) "m 


245-46 Industrial Organization (3-3) 


Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and demand. i Y 
ysis of unemployment; unions; wage regulation. Econ 241 is prerequ' 
Econ 242 (Academic year) wo? 
Econ 245: Economic theory and evidence regarding industrial market ae 
conduct, and economic performance. Econ 246: Economic issues in * sit w 
and government regulation of the U.S. economy. Econ 245 is prerequ 
Econ 246. (Academic year) preo” 
Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) 1 on 40! 
Selected topics in regulatory and antitrust economics Prerequisite: Ec 
217, or equivalent. Offered off campus only (Spring) pai! 
248 Health Economics (3) ys | 
Demand for medical care; organization of the health care deliv Jic ! 
policy issues on regulation, efficiency, and allocation of health care 
(Spring) B : 
249 Industrial Organization—The Telecommunication Industry (3) , yr 
Principles of industrial organization, welfare economics, and theories © je 
tion, in principle and in practice. Market power, merger analysis, V® wis’ 
tionships, entry, and regulation of price and lines of business. $ in 
market performance and business practices of the telec ommunicatio® 
Prerequisite: Econ 217. Offered off campus only hyn: 95 y 
Economic Development Theories (3) Havrylyshy ipd 
Basic theories of economic growth and development. Issues c overed m Vi 
measurement of economic growth; industrialization of agrarian ocon gi ae 
come distribution, employment, and poverty; international trade po " 
problems of developing countries (Fall and spring) hyn : 
Economic Development Planning (3) Havrylys in pn 
Theories and techniques of development planning and the experien pod” 
loping countries. Emphasis on tools of planning, partic ularly mac Li 
multisector models (including input-output, soc ial accounting, line analy“ 
ming, and computable general equilibrium models), and cost -benell 


project appraisal. (Fall and spring) 9I d 


N 
> 
u 


ery ind 
ser 


itd 


N 
e 
to 


255 Economics of Technological Change (3) . the m 
Economics of research and development; innovation and growth ring) 7 
government in the development and use of new technology. orn ga 

257 Regional Economics (3) M 


` « : " -outp". 
Study of regional planning and growth models, including input paly“ 


gramming, and econometric models used by planning agencies 
: e : . a i 
interregional production, trade, migration, firm location, and pr 


(Fall) 


258 Urban Economics (3) 


259 


26; 


264 


267 


268 


269 E 


271 


275 


276 


277 L 


281-85 


De E ee 


ECONOMICS 259 


Yezer 
ationships among economic activities within an urban area 
including the urban land, labor, and housing markets; urban transportation 
models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions. Prerequisite: Econ 257 or per- 
mission of instructor (5pring) 

Income Distribution (3) 
Theoretical 


Analysis of spatial rel 


5tewart 
and empirical analysis of income distribution; the sources of in- 
equality; evaluation of redistribution policies and their consequences 
(Spring) ; 

Theory of Public Finance I (3 Cordes, Watson 
A lloc qu and distribution aspects of government budget policy, including 
Critica 


fi analysis of expenditure theories and principles, and intergovernmental 
isc 


i al relations (Fall) 
Theory of Public Finance II (3) Codes, Wan 


Analysis of the effects of taxation on resource allocation and income distribution; 
impact of the public debt (Spring) 
Seminar: Sovie 


t Economy (3) Pelzman, Hardt 


An analysis of the Sov iet economy. Issues discussed include growth strategy, 
investment and price policy, and foreign trade and aid strategy. Admission by 
Permission of instructor (Fall) 

Seminar: Economic Theory and Development 
In Communist Countries (3) 


sa lysis of the application of Soviet-type growth models to Eastern Europe 
anc 


ind the resulting reforms. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


conomy of the People’s Republic of China I (3) Yin 
Analysis of org 


Pelzman, Hardt 


anization, operation, policies, and problems. Development of the 
economy since 1949 (Fall) 


“Conomy of the People's Republic of China II (3) Yin 


Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of development. Prerequi- 
Site: Econ 26 


9 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
Economy of Japan (3) Staff 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to Japan's 
development (Fall) 
“conometrics I: Introduction (3) Irost, Phillips 
Single-equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for testing 


ec i T 
;onomi hypotheses and estimating parameters. Topics include hetero- 
Scedasticity 


, Serial correlation, and lagged dependent variables Prerequisite: 
ic 23 Q : à 
St 9n 123. Some exposure to matrix algebra is helpful, but not required. Same as 
t 97 * 
Stat 275. (Fall and spring) 


gr onometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) 
Stmultaneous-e 


mum-like 
Sponse m 
bra. S 
abo; 


Trost, Phillips 
quation models of economic behavior. Optional topics are maxi- 
lihood estimation, limited dependent variables, and quantum-re- 
odels Prerequisite: Econ 275. Recommended: a course in matrix alge- 
ame as Stat 276 (Spring) 

ratory in Applied Econometrics (3) Trost 
witb of econometric theory. Use of econometric software Each student 
with the quired to write an empirical research paper. Prerequisite: Econ 275 or, 
wa , Permission of the instructor, Econ 123 

national Trade Theory and 


ternational Finance (3-3) 
Con 281: 


Dunn, Pelzman 


fom tred International trade theory, inc luding alternative models of the gains 

analysis - and evaluations of the new justifications for protectionism, and 

multinatio V polic y, fac tor flows, and trade and investment with 

tive Niue Econ 282 International finance, including alterna- 

ing, exch > ws valance of payments behavior and adjustment, payments account- 

sections a markets, and alternative exchange-rate regimes. Prerequisite: some 
* ay require calculus or permission of instructor. 


y > > pr 
Fourth-group economics courses are limited to graduate students and are | 
doctoral candidates. They are offered as the demand requires 

credit with permission of the instructor 
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staf 
283-84 Survey of International Economics and Policy (3-3) , of intel 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 283 Sura sd ol ef 
national economics and policy; application of comparative advantage = 
arguments for trade; impact of trade on a domestic economy new argum nce? 
protectionism; regional trading blocs. Econ 284: International finance, be í pal” 
pavments accounting; exchange markets alternative models ot balance 0 te 
ments determination and adjustment; behavior of flexible exchange 
systems (Academic year) plan? 
285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3 , pstiti' 
Econ 285: Diversity of structures of Latin American economies import one is 
ing industrialization; inflation; problems of underemployment and incor ee 
tribution. Econ 286: Structure of trade; protection, exports, and e onda "i 
opment; regional and global economic integration; foreign E : 
multinational enterprise, and technology transter (Academic year Su 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 
Same as IAff 287 gouli” 
290 Principles of Demography (3) > alysis? 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods for an uen s 
population size, distribution, and composition determinants and ( -— 7. 
of population trends. Departmental prerequisite waived. Same as ™ 
Stat 290 (Fall) pouli 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) ulati” 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; px jet? 
estimates and projections; estimation ot demographic measures from ine rind! 
data. Departmental prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/Sox Stat 291 sul 
295 Special Topics in Economics (3) a ilabilit 
Topics vary, depending on current issues of interest and faculty ava 
(Fall and spring) 
298 Reading and Research (3) 
Limited to master's degree candidates (Fall and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group m 


; arilY 
imet d ig 
and may be rep 


a a . " -adley: 
305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) Bré 


Selected topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205 
310 Economic Methodology (3) 

Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretic al issu i s 

theory. Prerequisite: six semester hours of graduate courses In econo 5 
312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) " 

Selected topics in price theory solomon: For gf 
315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) H. 99 ‘I sis risk 

Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity analyst 5-16 


at 
e". 
Goldfarb, Sos 


es in € 


uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: Eoo yo 
321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim, Brat 
Recent developments in monetary theory co 
341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) a” 
Current problems in theory and policy Ki d 
345 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) t ormissi 
Review of recent literature and current policy issues. Admission by P 


instructor k 
348 Topics in Health Economics (3) ermis” 

Advanced topics in health economics. Prerequisite: Econ 248 or P 
instructor 
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" Havrylyshyn, Smith 
351 Seminar: Economic Development (3) lected topics of current 
Analysis and review of recent theoretical work and/or selecte f instructor 
policy interest Prerequisite: Econ 251 and 252 or permission of i 


Cordes, Watson 
363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) 
Selected topics of current interest : : Pelzman 
367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3 pplied to the Soviet 
Analysis and review of recent work on planning theory as apy force shaping 
SIs é x > prime orce shé 
Union. Marxist ideology with modification is taken as the etu € nre ta EE 
the objective function of Soviet planners. Soviet VÀ inm Ue rmission of 
, 67 or pe Ss 
ated based on this criterion. Prerequisite: Econ 203-4 and 26 i 
instructor Swamy 
378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) ' and special topics 
Research semin ir covering current econometric literature ar Į 


: 1 . 378 
3 Admission by permission of instructor. Same as Stat 37£ Staff 
79-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) ments. Econ 379: American 
Joint offering of the Economics and History — r tory Prerequi- 
economic history. Econ 380: Modern European economic his 


" structor 
Site: the appropriate second-group preparation and consent of in 
(Academic year) 


hg. P Dunn, Pelzman 
0 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) butions in this field 
imarily for doctoral students. Examination of recent contribt . Staff 
"31 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) bl 
^m ms 
Opics selected from current significant policy problem Staff 
39 issertation Proposal Seminar (3) 


i : f current 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates in Unit II. Critical analysis of « 


"e > t dissertation 
Tesearch. Formulation of a dissertation proposal and development of d > 
research strategies 


Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 4 hv general examination 
imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genere 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Staff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) iested bs credi (Fall 
Amited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat: 


and Spring) 


N. Rashid, J.G. Boswell. D.A: Moore, F J. Brown, S.R ein eina nie 
. (Visiting), M.A. Burns, G.W. Smith (Chair), J.A. Greenberg, , M. 
'H. Holmes, L.D. Leonard 
"Tofessor R.C, Rist 
iig, © Professor D.M Saunders 
istr a ofessor W.F, Lynch 

uctor C.B, Stapp 
N ` 
the ate School of E 
Ry Brees of Bache 


lon a 
| Education v H 


r ; lee i 2 to 
ducation and Human Development for programs a study jc Ks 
lor of Arts in Education and Human Development, } n - th 
luman Development, Master of Education, Master of Arts in Teac > 
Pecialist, and Doctor of Education. 


fiw Group 


Staff 
100 Special Workshop in Education and Human — ate ted for c redit. 
| Opics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repea ; 

| Fall and spring) 


d Group 


i Gerhard 
hs Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) 
Inciples 


" esses. Exam- 
s$, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching proc 


262 


112 


171 


180 


187 


188 


193-94 


200 
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ing if 
ination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics of teaching and learning 


behavioral settings. Three-hour fieldwork sessions (Fall and spring) sul 
Measurement and Evaluation (3) sate 
Basic evaluative measurement tec hniques selection, administration, and pl 
pretation of standardized tests; test construction, evaluation procedures, stati 
cal analysis (Fall and spring) stl 
Experimental Course in Education and Human Development (arr.) p 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
provided the topic differs. suf 
Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3) 


Use of the museum for knowledge and enjoyment; museum objects à$ prim? 
sources; meetings in art, history, and science museums in the metropo 

area. (Fall and spring) suf 
Introduction to Human Development I (3) di 
Lectures and fieldwork. All aspects of development through adolescence: " 
study techniques. Two to three hours weekly field experience in approP 

setting (Fall and spring) suf 
Introduction to Human Development II (3) m 
Adult development from young adulthood to old age. Dominant psycholog ' 
social, and physical competencies; motivational changes; coping styles; 
adaptive behavior. Three hours weekly field experience in appropriate ag? 

setting (Fall and spring) T 
Computer Literacy (3) 1 sl 
A hands-on introduction to micro, mini, and mainframe computing sy } 
operating environments. Word processing, communications, qualitativ? p l 
ysis, database management, and graphics software. Personal productivity pe 


cations are emphasized through demonstrations, guided practice, and May y 
vised individual project. No previous computer experience required. 
taken for graduate credit (Fall and spring) stall 
Sign Language and Deafness I (3) he det! 
Introduction to American Sign Language and to cultural aspects of t 
community. stat 
Sign Language and Deafness II (3) utu” 
Development of conversational skills in American Sign Language and of € 
awareness of the deaf community. Prerequisite: Educ 187. sil 
Research and Independent Study (arr.) ;c vell 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academic } sil 
Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) for ad 


Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeate 


Third Group 


Depart 
sional pr 


a SIN CA te P 
mental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution and aden p 
eparation are prerequisite to all third-group courses. With permiss? , 


instructor, undergraduate students in their senior year may enroll in third-grouP pot 


201-2 


203-4 


205 


International Education (3-3) TA 
A study of a selected sample of foreign education systems as they reflec piu! 
history, values, people, and current changes in the world today. Reset 
niques to develop a global frame of reference. Foreign resources àn 

unique to the Washington area are utilized (Summer) " sil 
Comparative Education (3-3) Moore ? Jerr 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices o "d 
representative school systems throughout the world. Emphasis on 


of a methodology for comparative study (Academic year) y^ 
International Experiences (1 to 6) a aby Po 
Travel to a foreign country for specific study and research. Admisslo 


sion of the instructor 


^ 


i 


les 
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206 American Education: Introduction and Overview for Moore 
International Students (3) 
The nature and organization of American education in a social, historical, and 
philosophical context; understanding contemporary change and how it is re- 
flected in the education system 

207 Instructional Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6) Staff 

View of tec hnological contributions to education. Examination of current and 

emerging developments. Framework for study of selection, utilization, integra- 
tion, and evaluation of audiovisual media in the teaching/learning process. 
(Summer) 


208 Human Development (3) eu 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the life span; 
emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary research. 
(Fall and summer) Í 
Child Development (3) ‘impli 
nterdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Practical impli- 


Cations of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about child- 
hood. (Fall) 


?10 Adolesce 
Inte 
tica 


209 


nt Development (3) Rashid 
rdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Prac- 


l implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about 
adolescence. 


211 Co . (Spring) Lad 
mputers in the Classroom (3) ynch 
Fundamental microcomputer concepts and skills needed to use the computer in 
the classroom. Introduction of programming languages, general-purpose appli- 
Cations software, and educational software (courseware), together with impor- 
lant educational issues concerning their use in the classroom Prerequisite: 
217 Educ 180. (Spring) 3 
2 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Survey Staff 
*asurement and Research (3) 
Mtroduction to measurement tec hniques and evaluation. Emphasis on appli- 
Cation and interpretation of data-gathering techniques and descriptive statistics 
213-14 (Fall, Spring, and summer) 
vestern Educational Thought (3-3) Boswell 
Following the themes of certainty, equality, and progress, this course examines 
? ideas of selected philosophers in their historical context and relates them to 
education, Educ 213: From Sumer to the Enlightenment; Educ 214: From the 
:nlightenment to the present with concentration on the American experience. 
lo Fall and spring) 
Advanced Study of the History of Education (3) Boswell 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student’s interest. Prerequi- 
217 Site; Educ 213-14 or the equivalent. - i , 
vanced Study of the Philosophy of Education (3) Boswell 
Ndividually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. Prerequi- 
218 E Educ 213-14 or the equivalent 


Social Foundations of Education (3) Boswell 


e relationship between school and society; social, economic, and political 
Purposes of sc hooling as well as forces that shape policies and school curricula. 
Contemporary issues and their implications for the future 
Experime 


. ntal Course in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 
9PiC to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


223 Provided the topic differs. : 
“useum Studies (3) Stapp 
Study of the museum's functions and its educational roles. Admission by permis- 
Slon of instruc tor. (Summer) 

: Suum Audiences (3) Staff 


uy of diverse 
ate museum 

i se and 
(Fall) 


audiences of many ages who use and enjoy museums; appropri- 
outreach practices. Admission by permission of instructor. 


264 


224 Communication Skills (3) 
Theory of and practice in the development of communication skil 


26 


228 


230 


240 


N 
> 
N 


246 


248 


259 


260 


261 
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su 
ls in b 


; -ti tution? 
museum. Educational concepts; teaching strategies and techniques; institu 
liaison and group process. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


(Summer) sw | 
Internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) sup 
Four-day-a-week placement in education departments in area museums 


: ` Y ar inclu" 
vised by George Washington University faculty. On-campus seminar inc 


grant proposal writing. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring y 
Museum Evaluation (3) ewt 
Evaluation and research methods appropriate to the museum setting. i-e "7 
research on museum audiences; designing program and exhibit evalua’ 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) Moo! 
Selected Topics in International Education (3) rch | 
Investigation of historical development of international education; rese? m 
selected topics of general importance to the field of international educ 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) gran 
Managing Computer Applications (3) Fe wh? 
For managers and prospective managers in education and human services he 
are concerned with the automation of their operations. Students will acd eg 
basic principles needed to design, implement, and manage an informatio" 
tem. Prerequisite: permission of instructor (Spring and summer) sil 
Supervised Experience in Education and 

Human Development Services (3 to 6) - Gro 
Fieldwork, internship, and instructional practice in higher education i 
berg) or museum education (Stapp). Admission by permission of in$ 
(Fall and spring) porri" 
Proposal Writing (3) : pli? 
The preparation of proposals for educational, business, and industrial ap 
tions, including those submitted for funding. Many styles and formats r jio 
trated. Each student will prepare a proposal in cooperation with an organ 

or agency. (Fall and summer) prow $ 
Fundamentals of Educational Administration (3) : 


D. 
> ate”, | 
Organization, structure, and governance of public education; federal, 4 fu 
local responsibilities. Basic administrative/leadership theory. Roles 8 


tions of school administrators. gaunt 
Human Relations in Educational Management (3) orate oth? 
Principles and practices in human relations for teachers, administra m 


school personnel, parents, and community leaders. Current theoretic@ b ip 
search findings; applications to social change; techniques of working wi 
viduals and groups. 

Administrative Issues in Education (3) M t 
Administrative strategies and practices appropriate to problems 1D gauni” 
Supervision of Instruction (3) ;gn tO Wy 
Study of interdisciplinary foundations of supervision. Special attentie tio, | 
function of theory, change, individual and group relationships in organ s w 
staff influence processes, talent utilization, and evaluation of prog 


staff. (Summer) m 
The Principalship, K-12 (3) d and p 
A general introduction to the principalship. Administrative ta$ educati" 


cedures are stressed, together with the principal's role in handling 
issues and problems. yt? 
Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) wis 
For experienced teachers and administrators : Review of modern supr prit 
concepts, including practices in schools. Prerequisite: Educ 248. pas” 
Practicum in Human Development (3) 

Open to human development majors with permission of instructor 


269-79 
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262 Internship in Human Development (3) Rashid 

Open to human development majors with permission of instructor 

267 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Burns 
Supervised practical experience in college student development programs. Ad- 

oa, Mission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

268 Power, Leadership, and Education (3) Boswell 


The nature of power, leadership, and education; the relationship of power to 
leadership; the essential nature of education in the exercise of power and leader- 
Ship in a democratic setting (Fall) 

School Business Management (3-3) Brown 
Educ 269: Philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of school business man- 
agement. Educ 270: Practicum in school business management. Educ 269 is 


..  Prerequisite to Educ 270 (Academic year) 

271 Policy-Making for Public Education (3) Boswell, Ferrante 
The nature of educational policy: the role of single-interest groups, the courts, 
legislative bodies, administrative bureaucracies, and professionals in establish- 
‘ng parameters and allocating resources. Analysis of specific tec hniques of policy 

i ormation (Summer) 
272 Educational Planning (3) Staff 


An examination of the planning movement in education: its historical develop- 
ment and the recent shift in premises, context, and expectations. Different ap- 
proaches to the planning process; its relationship to the concepts of systems and 
futurism: participatory, sectorial, and regional aspects; role of research, and 
Overview of main analytical techniques currently in use (Fall) 
Foundations of College Student Development (3) Burns 
College student development theories, practices, and problems, including histor- 
ical overview and human development theories related to college students 
(Fall) 

Group and Organizational Theories (3) Burns 
Focus on theorists, including Argyris, Blau, Miles, Festinger, and Lewin, and 
Practical application of theories to various organizational settings and individ- 


273 


274 


275 n Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Spring) 
chool Finance (3) Brown 
Issues in financial support of public education. Local, state, and federal roles. 
276 dex development and administration. 
ublic Relations in School Administration (3) Brown 


The function, purposes, and resources of school public relations. Development of 
Skills in planning public relations programs and activities. Theory and practice 

277 D, elective communication. 
ynamics of Change (3) Boswell 
An analysis of the process of change, particularly as it relates to educational 
policy. Comparison of theories; analytical tools; historical precedents; examples 


of federal educational policies 
a ational policies 
278 School Law (3) 


- Saunders 


"onstitutiona] and statutory provisions for public school education; origin and 
egal status of the local school unit; nature of the school board; legal status of 
teachers and administrators; legal rights and responsibilities of parents and 
Pupils. (Spring) 

acticum in Supervision (3 to 6) Brown, Saunders 
Practical experience in supervision of instruction. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 


0 Internship: Supervision (3 to 6) Brown, Saunders 
service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty and school 
Systems; integration of theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 

9gram Evaluation: Theory and Practice (3) Holmes 


A general int 


f roduction to the theory of evaluation of social programs. Overview 
4 i 


evaluation models, methodology associated with program evaluation, and 


x 


Fourth Group 


A master’s degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite 
courses. All fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral candidates anc x 
master’s degree students with approval of instructor. Study is indiv idually plan ents: 
basis of competence and to meet identified professional needs or fie 


LS ee a E 
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examination of evaluation in the context of political and social environmen’ 
(Fall) Burns 

282 Administration of College Student 
Development Services and Programs (3) E 
An overview of student affairs administrative practices, including needs d 
ment, planning models, budgeting, policy development, program develop i 
facility management, evaluation, and team building. Admission by permissio 
instructor (Fall) à 
283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Burns, Greenbit 
History, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in higher educa 
in the United States. (Fall and spring) s pfe | 
284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Burns, Ferrante, àr d 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universities: 
ties of trustees and administrators. (Fall and spring) B gwell 
285 Education and National Development (3) "tioni 
Examination of the basic assumption that education contributes to ne psti 
development. In addition to economic growth and civic identity, what Cio 
tutes national development in advanced industrial societies and SOC. 
moving to industrialism? What role does education play in promoting 
process? (Fall) stap? 
286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) educ 
Same as AmCv 286. Seminar integrating advanced practices ot museum " 
tion with current scholarship in architectural history, material culture : 
history, and women's studies. Extensive use of Washington museum reso 
Open to undergraduate and graduate students (Fall) prov? 
291 Educational Facilities Planning (3) «ng bil 
Principles of school plant planning; site selection; evaluation of existing yog. 
ings; adaptation to curricular needs; building operation and maintenance 
sition of surplus facilities; energy and accessibility considerations. gol 
292 Practicum in Program Evaluation (3 to 6) ission 
Supervised practical experience in field placements. Admission by perm! 
instructor (Fall and spring) sul j 
293-94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) ferent | 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and con. 
arranged with an instructor (Academic year) « gol 
295 Quantitative Methods II: Paratore, Smiths 
Research Procedures (3) c je 
Required of all candidates for master's degrees in education Analys? pigo” 
tific approaches to problems in education; evaluation ot research tee 
Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent (Fall and spring) prow? 
297 Personnel Administration (3) nal ins 
Organization and administration of personnel programs tor educ ation p pl 
tutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions: i 
issues. gu 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) (P 


'« theses 
Required of M.A. in Ed.&H.D. degree candidates writing master s these 


and spring) 


g” 
to all fourth t 


j to other tbe 


ld require 5, 


301 Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, and " 
Practices in Education (3) he comply, 
For precandidates for the Ed.D. Alternative means of responding to » indi” 
ities of the educational process. Topics vary but concern education 4° 


ual process and as sociocultural preservation and renewal 
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302 Quantitative Methods III: Holmes, Paratore, Smith 
Inferential Techniques (3) 
Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in education. Prerequi- 


Site: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permission of instructor (Fall 
and spring) 

303 Data Analysis (3 to 6) Staff 
Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the dissertation- 
planning stage (Fall and spring) 

306 Quantitative Methods IV: Holmes, Paratore, Smith 


Advanced Research Design (3) 
quired of all doctoral students in education. Evaluation and application of 


educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent (Fall and 
an, spring) 

307 Qualitative Research Methods (3) Holmes and Staff 
A general introduction to qualitative research procedures in social science re- 
Search. Application of qualitative methods, design, analysis (Fall) 

eminar in Program Evaluation (3) Holmes 

Contemporary problems and issues in evaluation of social programs: design, 
implementation, analysis, and utilization (Spring) 

toral Internship in Educational Policy (3 to 6) Holmes 


Supervised internship in education or human services settings for advanced 
Octoral students 


340 Methods of Policy Analysis in Education (3) Holmes, Staff 
odes of analysis employed in the study of educational policy issues. Alterna- 
live methods of analysis for policy formation, implementation, and impact as- 
sessment, Both theoretical and case study materials are used Prerequisite: 

341 Educ 295. (Fall and spring) et 
Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) Rashid 
“Ognitive models (Guilford, Bruner, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical basis for 


planning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels—childhood 
through adulthood. (Fall) 

anguage Development (3) Rashid 
Nature of language acquisition and development; emphasis on sociolinguistics 
and PSycholinguistics most pertinent to education (Spring) 

43 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) Rashid 
view and consideration of empirical research studies on selected topics in 
uman development. Issues, instrumentation, and research needs in respect to 

344 “ach topic discussed. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
ult Development and Aging (3) Rashid 


~€0ries and research on personality and cognition in adulthood and old age. 
“Mphasis on evaluating research designs and methods and deriving implications 
of findings for gerontological programs and selected professional roles. 
Spring) 


E Vanced Studies in Educational Policy Analysis (arr.) Holmes 
353 minar: Western Educational Thought (arr ) Boswell 
354 minar: Higher Education Administration (arr.) Greenberg, Ferrante, Gleazer 
minar: Administration and Supervision (arr.) Brown, Saunders 
minar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Brown, Saunders 
Pplication of the theories and principles of administration to public and private 
Schools. Field experience in a phase of administration and supervision. Admis- 
Sion by Permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
372 | minar: Human Development (arr.) : Rashid 
nternship in Higher Education (3 to 6) Greenberg and Staff 
e peryisod experiences in selected areas in college teaching. Admission by 
rmi 


ssion of instructor (Spring) 
he The mmunity/Junior College (3) Greenberg, Gleazer 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year colleges, and 
Universities, Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal concerns, and special 
Problems of two-year colleges (Fall and spring) 
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~ : k - errant? 
374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Ferr 


Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284 Spring) 
378 Financing Higher Education (3) am 

Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, prog 

budgets, and financial methods and practices Spring) E 
379 Administration and Governance of Greenberg, Ferré 

Two-Year Colleges (3) 

A study of the community/junior college, focusing on administrative 


and national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as the theor 


Stall 


patter 
y an 


structure of two-year college organization (Fall and spring) rile 
380 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) trut $ 

Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to the legal $ mic | 

ture of higher education, religious concerns, students, faculty, and acade 

programs (Spring) File 
381 College and University Curriculum (3) 

Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, an 

in the higher education curriculum (Fall) . „onbe 
382 Teaching Strategies for Adult Learners (3) Green 


Designing, implementing, and evaluating instructional strategies for t 
lum/conteD^ 
te m 


d trend 


learners. Assessing needs, writing objectives, selecting curricu 
lecting and implementing methods and techniques, selec ting appropria 


ating devices, and evaluating instruction (Spring) E rant 
384 College and University Governance (3) j pe ip 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relations 
higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284 (Fall) . penbe 
385 Problems and Practices in Educational Ferrante, Fife, Gre® 
Administrative Organization (3 to 6) ation?! 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change and evalu 
educational administration „penbe 
386 Internship: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) Gree the 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the University an ios) | 
cooperating institution to integrate theory and practice (Fall ane S de y 
387 Internship: Administration (3 to 6) Brown, 98 edh f 
Service in an educational institution or education-related program di 
the University’s faculty (Fall and spring) porra! 
388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) ap? 


À eges 
An analysis of case studies related to administrative functions 1n colleg j 
universities. sul 

390 Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to 6) 


n 
ese? 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation T€ py 


design is necessary for successful completion of the seminar Admissio 
permission of instructor so 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) | dod? 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of an approved © suot 


~ | : : 30 
dissertation under the direction of major advisor and dissertation € 


Prerequisite: Educ 390. 


ENGLISH 


d : ^ 
Professors P.H. Highfill, Jr., R.N. Ganz, jr., J.H. Maddox, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., G: pastet) 
Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, C.W. Sten (Chair) sea” 
Associate Professors R.C. Rutledge, G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, D. McAleavey, oA 
G. Carter 
Associate Professorial Lecturers E.R. Garner, T.G. Wallace port 
Assistant Professors A. Romines, M.V. Dow, M.S. Soltan, K. Moreland, J.L. 
Sponsler, G.B. Leighton (Visiting), F. Moskowitz (Visiting) s willen" 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.T. McClay, K.L. Levenback, A. Nissen, 9: 
Haedicke 


Lecturers D. S 


arboro, D. Carter, N. Whichard, J. Bolz, D.A. Bruno, J.C. Carlberg, C.E 
Gamber 


enny McKean Moore Writer in Washington B.J. Nelson 


Bachelor of 


| slich literature [field-of- 
Arts with a major in American literature or English literature (field-o 
Study 


) or American literature, English literature, or literature in English (departmental) 
1e following requirements must be fulfilled : > 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and S« we z 
2. Prerequisite ¢ ourses—Engl 51-52 or 61-62 or 71-72. (Engl 51-52 is recommende 
for American literature majors.) 


} p. y > »IOT 
3. Required Courses in related areas—(a) 12 semester hours of college-level foreign 


anguage study (Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish) or the 


equivalent, verified by a transcript or an examination administered by the appropriate 
partment: (b) 6 se 


Istory (English, 
Mended for Ame 


T ) »meste of 
mester hours of philosophy and/or religion; (c) 6 semester hours 

ld. C n Ame r v are recom- 
American, European, or world). Courses in American history are recom 
rican literature majors 


1 quired for the major 

(a) Field-of-study major—a major examination must be passed in either American or 
nglish literature at the end of the senior year. Although no set pattern of courses is 
wietribed, students are expected to engage themselves with writers and works from the 

Ole 


epartme 
Whic F ntal major 


Engl 120 and 27 semester hours of second-group courses, of 
no more th 


The 27 hours 
an 6 hours may be taken in creative writing or composition. The 27 hour 


: Broup courses are as follows for the concentrations within the departmental 
major: 
; American literature Engl 160; either Engl 161-62 or 163 and 167; 3 hours in English 
Merature. 


5; and 15 
American literature 


Nglish literature Engl 194; Engl 112, 128, or 130; 3 hours in American literature; and 
lit additional I i 


P » r 5 J is 1 
i ours of courses in the department, of which at least 12 must be in Englist 
erature, 


f w tle c )e 
additional hours of courses in the department, of which at least 9 must be 


Literature in English—One « ourse from each of the following categories 


j : , P 97 9 - 120) 
> p Jor authors: Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton (Engl 112, 127 , 128, or 130) t 
153. Titish ànd American literature before 1800 (Engl 112, 113, 125, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
$ 155, or 160) : s es 
16 19th-century British and American literature (Engl 133, 134, 135, 136, 154, 161, 162, 
3, 167), : 
4. 20th.c 


66 entury British and American literature AOT, PILAE CH. 
» 16 » 177, or 178). 
With der 


Place artmental approval, courses with appropriate subject matter may be taken in 
w of those Specified above. Students take 15 additional hours of second-group courses, 
ich 6 May be earned by studying literature in a foreign language 
consul” in literature in English—15 hours of second-group literature courses, chosen in 
Sultas; a gils 
tation with an advisor in the department 
Mino, ; i 
epee in creative writing—Engl 81 and 12 hours of second-group courses offered by the 
Ment, of Which at leas 


t 9 must be in creative writing. 


liester of Arts in the field of American literature or Master of Arts in the field of o^ 
o Ane “requisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergraduate major in Englis 


Sop Merican literature, or 24 semester hours in English or American literature above the 
hon level. 
, Wired: 

Sciences E the 
5, includi 

rtment 


general requirements stated under the Graduate School of wx. 
ng (1) 24 semester hours of course work planned in consultation wi ^ 
advisor; (2) Level One proficiency (translation of a passage with a dictionary 


depa 


—— 
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wur 


in an approved foreign language (French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, or Latin); So 
Master’s Comprehensive Examination in American or English literature and (4) either 

master's thesis (6 semester hours) on an approved topic, directed by a member 0 : 
department's graduate faculty, or, with the approval of the department's director of gra : 
ate studies, 12 additional semester hours of course work in lieu of the thesis. Students mu 

maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.25 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American literature or Doctor of Philosophy int 
field of English literature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergradu@ 
major in English or American literature, or 24 semester hours in English or Ameri 
literature above the sophomore level aod 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts for 
Sciences, including satisfactory completion of (1) 72 semester hours of course work be 
students with M.A. degrees in English) planned in consultation with the departm 
advisor; (2) Level Two proficiency (translation of a passage without a dic tionary) f. 
approved foreign language, or Level One proficiency (translation with a dictionary) ed $ 
approved foreign languages (French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, or Latin); a, 
qualifying examination in American Literature or English literature (to be taken as s00 
feasible within the student’s first 24 hours of course work), a period examination, age T 
examination, and an examination on an approved major author or an alternative field; " 
dissertation on an approved topic, directed by a member of the department's gra 
faculty and approved by an examining committee neat 

Each student plans a program of studies in consultation with the department advisor Y 
a committee of the graduate faculty. Students must maintain a quality-point index? g 
least 3.25. The fields for the period examination are English Medieval: beginnings to o 
English Renaissance: 1500-1660; English 18th Century: 1660-1800; Early Amen fi 
beginnings to 1815; 19th-Century English and/or American: 1800-1900; and 20th-Cen Y 
English and/or American: 1900 to the present. The fields for the genre examinatio® 
drama, prose fiction, poetry, and criticism 


b om 


Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English is 
6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or permission of the instructos 
prerequisite for admission to all second-group courses in English except Engl 115, } 
161, and 162 ( Stal I 

Scores on the College Board English Composition Achievement Test, the Test 0 er 
dard Written English, or the English component of the American College Testing ing” 
determine placement in Engl 9 or 10 and eligibility to waive the requirement, acco 
the following schedule: 


Achievement Test TSWE ACT Placemen " 
650 and above or 58 and above or 28 and above Waives Eng 
500-649 or 40-57 or 20-27 Engl 10 
499 and below or 39 and below or 19 and below Engl 9 

L 

- e EP 

The admission of international students to any English course is determined by pet 

Placement Test. Students should apply to the office of English for International Stu 

take this test (see Students from Foreign Institutions, under Admissions) 

EXPOSITORY WRITING 

First Group suf 
9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Bozzini 8? 4 


Includes content of Engl 10; offers the advantage of more intensive met 
analytical reading and on fluency and control in the writing process: 
five hours per week. Special fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 
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10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3 Bozzini and Staff 
Critical examination of what language can do and what student writers can do 
with language; analysis of various kinds of discourse, focusing on their pragmatic 
and psyc hological dimensions (Fall and spring 

11 English Composition: Language and the Bozzini and Staff 
Arts and Sciences (3) 

Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis on the 
sentence and diction and on logical thought by analysis of selected readings on 
the nature of language and the arts and sciences. Practice in effective, accurate, 


and honest use of secondary sources in a library research paper or a documented 
essay. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive credit for Engl 11 cannot 
receive credit for Engl 12 or 13 (Fall and spring) 
English Composition: Language in Literature (3) Bozzini and Staff 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques through critical 
Writing; emphasis on stylistics in the sentence and diction by the study of literary 
genres and of the use of language in literature. Practice in effective, accurate, and 
honest use of secondary sources in a library research paper or a documented 
essay. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot 
Teceive credit for Engl 11 or 13 (Fall and spring) 
English Composition: Language and Ideas (3) Staff 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis on the 
rhetorical problems raised by various intellectual disciplines and historical 
milieus. A substantial research paper is required. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. To be 
taken only in ¢ onjunction with Hmn 1. Students who receive credit for Engl 13 
Cannot receive credit for Engl 11 or 12 (Fall and spring) x 
20 The Writing of Reports (3) Staff 
"heory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: Engl 11 
Offered off campus only 


13 


Second G rou p 


101 Advanced Writing (3) Staff 
Individualized instruction and frequent conferences; writing projects vary with 
each student acc ording to needs and interests. Emphasis on developing profes- 
Sional work habits Prerequisite: Eng] 11, 12, or 13, or written permission of 
Instructor. Class size limited to 15 students (Fall and spring) 

102 ritten Communications in Accounting (3) Bozzini and Staff 
(Formerly Engl 100) 

Analysis of communications by accountants and managers; frequent writing 
assignments, with emphasis on effective form and language in memoranda, 
etters, reports. Major in accountancy not required. Prerequisite: Engl 11 and 

i Junior status. Class size limited to 15 students (Fall and spring) 

09 Expository Writing for the Professions (3) Staff 
'eekly exercises based on students' individual needs; particular attention given 
to problems in writing for technically sophisticated readers. Selected readings 

110 Offered off campus only ha 
Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) Staff 

Study of writings by engineers and scientists who have considered the implica- 

tions of technology in the modern world. Concurrently, study and practice of the 

Communication skills needed for careers in engineering and the sciences. Prereq- 

Uisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, or graduate status. Material fee, $5 

(Spring) 

Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3) Moreland 

9r undergraduates accepted as tutors in the Writing Center: study and practice of 

techniques for prewriting, writing, and revision; readings on collaborative learn- 

E the composing process, composition theory, critical thinking, and the 


eaching of writing; observation and exercise in writing, peer criticism, and 
tutoring. (Fall) 


111 
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Third Group 


201 Theories of Rhetoric and the Teaching of Writing (3) 


Porter 


Brief historical account of the development of Western rhetoric; readings n 
current theories of the teaching of writing and in related fields of linguistics 
philosophy, and cognitive psychology; exploration of the writing process, le 
ing across the curriculum, and use of computers in writing and teac hing; SUPE 
vised experience in the classroom and Writing Laboratory; weekly writing ? 
signments. Open to qualified seniors (Fall) 


CREATIVE WRITING 


With the exception of Engl 181, creative writing courses may not be repeate 


„d for credit 


First Group 


81 Introduction to Creative Writing (3) McAleavey and 


staf 
An exploration of genres of creative writing (fiction, poetry, and/or playwriting, 
Basic problems and techniques; examples of modern approaches; weekly WII. 
assignments; workshop and/or conference discussion ot student writing. PS 
uisite: Completion of English composition requirement. Limited to 18 stude 
Material fee, $5. (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


taf 
103 Intermediate Fiction I (3) Moskowitz and = 


a two-Sseme?. 


The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and Mat 


literature survey (e.g., Engl 51-52 or equivalent). Limited to 15 students. 
fee, $5. (Fall) d stall 
Intermediate Poetry I (3) McAleavey an ter 


104 
The writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a two-sem cj 
literature survey (e.g., Engl 51-52 or equivalent). Limited to 15 students. Ma 
fee, $5 (Fall) 

105 Intermediate Playwriting I (3) Claeys 
Same as TrDa 105. The writing of plays. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent to 45 
two-semester literature survey (e.g., Engl 51-52 or equivalent). Limited 
students. (Fall) iU 

106 Intermediate Fiction II (3) Claeyssens, Mosher 
The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 103 or equivalent Limited to 
dents. Material fee, $5 (Spring) d St? 

107 Intermediate Poetry II (3) McAleavey 8? stu" 
The writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 104 or equivalent Limited to 
dents. Material fee, $5. (Spring s e 

108 Intermediate Playwriting II (3) | Claes 
Same as TrDa 108. The writing of plays. Prerequisite: Engl 105 or equi 
Limited to 15 students. (Spring) TBA 

181 Creative Writing Workshop (3) grad” 
Taught by the Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington; open to unde iw 


ates and graduate students. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent; consen" (of 
An 1 B ] ea 

structor. Writing sample to be submitted before registration. May be rep’ fee. 

credit, if taught by a different instructor. Limited to 18 students. Materia 

(Fall) 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


First Group 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Quitslund 


à 9! 
Ps, gis 
der 


Representative works by major authors studied in their historical conter, , 
sion of recurrent themes and introduction to various types and forms 0 


m ar 
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tive literature. Engl 51; Middle Ages through the 18th century. Engl 52: 19th and 
20th centuries (Academic year) 
61 Tragedy (3) 


Carter, Paster 
Modes of tragedy 


à as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fiction in 
: literature from ancient to modern times—Book of Job to Beckett 
62 Comedy (3) 


Carter, Rutledge 
Modes of cor 


. nedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fiction 
mer Chaucer to Borges 

2 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) Ganz and Staff 
Historical survey. Engl 71: From early American writing through Melville, 


PL: 
Whitman, and Dickinson. Engl 72: From Twain, James, and Crane to the present 
(Academic vear) 


Second Group 


112 Chaucer (3) Sponsler 
(Fall) 


13 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Sponsler 


1 1 , ^ . 

15 History of the English Language (3) Staff 
evelopment of the English language in a historical treatment of English 
grammar 


20 Critical Methods (3) Paster, Plotz, Romines 
e topics and tec hniques of literary analysis, applied to English and American 
Poetry, prose fiction, and drama. Attention to prosody, stylistic and structural 
analysis, narratology, and critical theory applied to specific literary texts 
3 Approaches to Interpretation of Literary Texts (3) Carter, Soltan 
Istorical study of poetics and interpretation, from the classical tradition (Aristo- 
tle, Sidney, Johnson) and Romanticism (Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley) to the 
modern era (Arnold, Eliot, Ortega y Gasset) and some contemporary critics (e.g., 
Bloom, Derrida) 
Izabethan Verse and Prose (3) Quitslund 
| Major authors from the late 16th century (e.g., Sidney, Spenser, Hooker, Nashe, 


(S àkespeare, Donne), seen in relation to Continental Renaissance culture. 
Sprin 
127-28 Pring) 


12 


akespeare (3-3) Highfill 
Development of dramatic forms and recurrent themes. Engl 127: histories and 
129 comedies, Engl 128: tragedies. (Academic year) 
€ Early 17th Century (3) Quitslund 
130 Setry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton (Fall) 
ilton (3) Paster 
Study of the major works in verse and prose, following the course of Milton's 
131-35 eg (Spring) 
nglish Literature, 1660-1800 (3-3) Highfill 
xd and prose of major Baroque, Neoclassic, and early Romantic writers, 
= mined in a context of social history and, occasionally, other arts. Content 
Ties but always centers on major figures. Engl 131: Dryden, Swift, Pope, 
Omson. Engl 132: Dr. Johnson and his circle, Gray, Cowper, Burns. (Aca- 
| 133-34 emic year) 
| 2 Romantic Movement (3-3) Combs, Plotz 
Blake figures and topics in English and Continental romanticism. Engl 133: 


A ?, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and others. Engl 134: Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
135-36 velit, DeQuincey, and others. (Engl 133— fall) 
"Ictorian Literature (3-3) Carter 
uel 135: 1830-1865—E. Bronté, Dickens; Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; Dar- 
in, Carlyle, Ruskin. Engl 136: 1865-1900—Eliot, Hardy, Conrad; Swinburne, 
137-38 Th. Rossettis, Morris: Pater, Wilde, the Nineties. (Engl 135— fall) 
fo Century (3-3) Maddox, Soltan 
Lit 137: Emergence of modernism in poetry, fiction, and criticism. Engl 138: 
erature since the 1930s. (Engl 137— fall) 
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: : Maddo* 
139 20th-Century Irish Literature (3) Mes 
The achievements of Irish writers between 1890 and 1939, with emphas! 
Yeats and Joyce. stall 


145 Special Topics in English Literature (3) N^ 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit P 
vided the topic differs. stall 

146 Special Topics in Literature (3) «ai 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit P 
vided the topic differs 


r - " (. § olt? 

153-54 The English Novel (3-3) Maddox, $ 
Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154 19th century gigni 

155-56 The English Drama (3-3) Paster, 50 " 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historic al survey, 1 
present (Engl 155—fall) paste! 


157 20th-Century Drama (3) 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of tl 

160 Early American Literature and Culture (3) maj 
The shaping of America's early literary and cultural traditions as shown by thet 
writers of the Colonial and Early National periods: Bradstreet, Cotton " 
Edwards, Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others (Fall) sten 

161 American Romanticism (3) maj 
The shaping of America’s literary and cultural traditions as shown by " 
writers of the Romantic period: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, Tho 


ve 20th centu 
Seat?! 


Whitman, Dickinson, and others (Spring) Romin% 
162 American Realism (3) maj 
The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown bY opi 
writers of the Realist period: Twain, James, Crane, Howells, Wharton, 
Robinson, and others. (Fall) Aleav®! 
163-64 American Poetry (3-3) Ganz, Combs, Mc nist 
Close examination of major American poems. Engl 163: From the beg! ers? 
through the early 20th century: works by Bradstreet, Taylor, Poe, Em 


Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, and others. Engl 164 The 20th-cot " 
modernist poets: Stevens, Pound, Williams, Eliot, Ransom, Cummings 
and others. (Academic year) eyss” 
165-66 American Drama (3-3) Combs, Cla if 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Engl 165: The d 
works of Eugene O'Neill and the dramatic techniques of Ibsen, Ch a god 
Strindberg that helped to shape 20th-century American drama; biograp™ ks d 
critical readings included. Engl 166: Significant and representativa ign j} 
American theater, 1935-1982, including plays by Clifford Odets, Lilli 


man, William Saroyan, Thornton Wilder, Arthur Miller, William Inge, y govt 
Williams, Eugene O'Neill, Carson McCullers, and Lorraine Hansberry: 


standing examples of musical comedy (Academic year) . : Morel! 
167-68 The American Novel (3-3) Maddox, Seavey: ‘adit 


Historical and critical study of major works in the American novelistic eli 
Engl 167: From beginnings through the 19th century: Hawthorne, = th? 
James, Twain, Dreiser, and others. Engl 168: The 20th century: Wharto Lov, 9 
Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Wright, R.P. Warren, Na 
others. (Academic year) cos 
170 The Short Story (3) 190. 
An extensive survey of short fiction by a wide variety of writers of the or i 
20th centuries, about half of them American; readings on the art of thes 
by writers and literary critics included. (Spring) si 
171 Major Authors of Literature in English (3) ther pati 
In-depth studies of two or three authors (of British, American, OF 9 d jas 
ality) who have written in English. Topics announced in the Schedule 
may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 
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172 Studies in Literary Movements (3) = Staff 
Varying topics that concern the related achievements of a group of authors. Topics 


announced in the Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit provided the 
topic differs 


174 Afro-American Literature (3) Staff 
Same as AmCv 174. Study of texts representing the experiences of black Ameri- 
Cans and the ideas and social forces that have shaped their lives and writings. 

175 


5 Special Topics in American Literature (3) Staff 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit pro- 
vided the topic differs i - 
Contemporary American Literature (3-3) Ganz, Claeyssens 
Major and representative works, 1946-1980. Engl 177: poetry, fiction, and non- 
fiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Kerouac, Rich, Lowell, Plath, Mailer. 
Roethke, Baraka, Berry man, Ashbery, and others. Engl 178: essay, short story, and 
hovel: Robert Penn Warren, J.D Salinger, James Agee, E.B. White, Cheever, 
Nabokov, Welty, Wilder, Tillie Olsen, Bellow, John McPhee, and others 
(Academic year) 
A Writer's Perspective on Literature (3) 
Study of a literary topic, from the point of view of the Jenny McKean Moore 
Writer in Washington. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 
183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Kennedy 
In Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187 i 
History of English Literature (3) Staff 
A historical survey of the processes by which literature was produced in the 
195- British Isles from Old English beginnings up to 1800 (Spring) ter 
96 Proseminar in English Literature (3-3) Carter 
For field-of-study majors in English literature. Themes and concerns basic to the 
English literary tradition that draw connections between diverse works from the 
Old English period to recent times (Academic year) : 
197 Independent Study (3) Sten and Staff 
‘or exceptional students whose academic objectives are not accommodated in 
regular courses. Students must obtain the chair's approval and arrange for super- 


182 


Vision by an appropriate member of the department (Fall and spring) 

19 *nior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a 
t esis on 


an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the field-of-study major 
199-200 in English literature. (Fall and spring) 


Joseminar in American Literature (3-3) l Staff 
For field-of-study majors in American literature. Readings, conferences, and 
group discussions (Academic year) 
Third Group 
- Studies in Chaucer (3) i Sponsler 
ie Introduction to Graduate Studies in English (3) Quitslund, Sten 


or all candidates for M.A. and Ph.D degrees in American or English literature. 
Introduction to the scope and methods of advanced literary studies; readings, 
esearch problems, and instruction designed to acquaint students with available 

22: aids to research. (Fall) H 
ntemporary Literary Theory (3) Carter, Soltan 
nquiry into the nature of literary texts and interpretive strategies. Close readings 
9. texts (by Barthes, Derrida, de Man, Bloom, Eagleton, Fish, Kermode, and 


(R ers) exemplifying the ferment of recent theoretical writing about literature. 
‘all) : 


2 E . 5 
" Studies in Renaissance Verse and Prose (3) . Quitslund, Paster 
DVestigation of broad topics central to literature of the Renaissance (e.g., devel- 
9pment of the lyric, heroic poetry and romance, literature and the court), with 


aa 
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n i „ntal 
primary attention to English texts and some attention to classical and contine 


contexts 
227-28 Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3-3) 
Specialized studies of Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, consider: 


Paster 
„d in its ee 


tural context, with emphasis on Shakespeare staff 
230 Studies in Milton (3) 
(Fall) d ill 
232 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3) Mig 
233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) m 
Intensive and contextual consideration of English Romantik writers, E 
genres. Topics will vary: e.g., Byron and Romantic irony Wordsworth and 
defining Romanticism, Romanticism and « hildhood Cart 
235 Studies in Victorian Poetry (3) upo 
Investigation of various ways in which the major Victorian poets depended d 


and departed from the achievements of precursors among the Romantics ? 

earlier poets Carte! 
236 Studies in Victorian Prose (3) 

Study of seminal writings by such authors as Carlyle, Mill, Arnold, N 

Darwin, and Pater, with attention to both their intrinsic merit and the 

throw on Victorian poetry and fiction solta? 

237-38 Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3-3) 
(Engl 238—fall) 

253-54 Seminar: The English Novel (3-3) 
Investigation of various topics concerning the development of the genre, á dí 
20th centuries: e.g., themes and form in 18th-century fiction; emerge og 
circumstantial realism; mentors and lovers in 19th-century novels; the revo 


3n 
Maddox, Son ; 


in fictional forms circa 1900 M . Alea? 
263-64 Seminar: American Poetry (3-3) Ganz, Me 

American poets and critics of poetry addo” 
)67 = ES ican Ficti Sten, Mà 
267-68 Seminar: American Fiction (3-3) : 


Amet i fiction 
Investigation of various topics pertinent to the American novel and sho the 
primarily of the 20th century (e.g., Faulkner, experimental fiction, write 


Midwest). Sea 
282 Seminar: Early American Literature (3) 
(Spring) Ste? 


283-84 Seminar: American Romanticism (3-3) r$. 
Engl 283: American Romance writers: Melville, Hawthorne, Poe, and othe á and 
284: American Transcendentalist poetry: Emerson, Whitman, Dickinso™ 
others. -^ gu? 

285-86 Seminar: American Realism, 1865-1915 (3-3) Romine av 
Realistic fiction in various contexts—literary, intellectual, cultural. Ma} with 
thors, such as James, Twain, Howells, and Wharton, are included, e _, the 
other writers, such as Jewett, Chopin, Norris, and Adams. Topics vary: imp? 
autobiographical impulse, influence of French fiction and criticism, t 
tance of “place,” the significance of gender combs 


287 O'Neill and Modern American Drama (3) i ment d 
Study of the career of Eugene O'Neill and his impact on the deve uc " 
modern theater in America; readings in biography and criticism. ste 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group " 
` , : i nce 
George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaiss4 h eat? 
which .. te 


18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee on instil” 
member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in one of t a red 
seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars are nt of the 
301-14. Students wishing to register for these courses should consult the © 
English Department 
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301- ? r 
01-14 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) Staff 


Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs 


3c oen : : 
38 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


39¢ wae " 
?9 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and spring) 


ENGLISH ac 
GLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Associ 
950C] > D, " 
ate Professor G.R. Bozzini 


Mee Frofessors F.C. Reid, S.M. Wright (Director), E. Echeverria, M. Kirkland. C 
hstructor, p thompson, A.J.B. Covarrubias, J.K. Donaldson, Jr 

> $3 .. ~onnerton, M.E. Evans, C.L. lacobelli, M.A.P. Saunders, M.B. Bandas, P.N. 
r (Visiting), S. Grant (Visiting) 


nsive program in English as a foreign language is designed for persons 
'nternational Sn to enroll in University credit programs, for members of Washington's 

inglish unity, and for other individuals who wish to improve their command 
n ering the i an intensive or semi-intensive study program. International students 
Course, Engli oa must take the EFL Placement Test before registering for any EFL 
Addition to thos, —- International Students offers several noncredit special courses in 
director ; nose listed below. For further information, contact Shirley M. W right, Program 


enter T “Nglish for International Students, George Washington University, Academic 


à EA, Washington, D.C. 20052 
` 1 Special cases and with the approval of the English for International Students 


and labo Component parts of EFL 15, 20, 30, and 40 can be taken separately. Tuition rates 
ratory fees are ¢ harged accordingly 


First Group 


15 " 2 D " 
Intensive Basic English (0) 
ntroduction to basic 
rea 


Covarrubias, Echeverria 
grammar, vocabulary, and composition. Development of 


ding, speaking, and listening skills. Twenty class hours per week. Students 
Tegistered in EFL 

Course. 
20 Intensi 


15 will not be permitted to register for any other academic 
Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; laboratory fee, $70. 
‘sive Lower-Intermediate English (0) Evans, lacobelli 
^! study of basic grammar Continued practice in speaking, listening, 
J... ^B Vocabulary, and composition. Emphasis on integration of skills. Twenty 
ae hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 will not be permitted to 
"Bister for any other academic course. Tuition is « harged at the rate of seven 

30 o! hours; laboratory fee, $70 1 
, "nsive Intermediate English (0) Connerton, Grant 
ined study of grammar with emphasis on complex structures. Further 
Bit. D reading, vocabulary, oral communic ation, and composition. Introduc- 
iter a mii lec tures and note-taking practice. Twenty class hours per week. 
Wor 75 cmn in EFL 30 will not be permitted to take additional academic 
B iut approval of the advisor. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven 

40 Intensiv ours; laboratory fee, $35 4 

English e Higher-Intermediate Bandas, Evans, Kirkland, 
2 (0) Meloni, Saunders 
o on skills needed in academic course work Continued practice in 
Position com oral communic ation, vocabulary, note-taking skills, and com- 
iic er. actice in reading strategies for unadapted material Introduction to 
EFL 4 search techniques. Twenty class hours per week. Students registered in 
*40 will not be permitted to take additional academic work without approval 


|| 
| 
| 
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* t ic m- 
of the advisor. Sections are offered with general academic and technical € 


phasis. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; laboratory fee, : 
45 Semi-Intensive Advanced English (0) Edmondson, SUY 
Emphasis on skills needed in ac ademic course work. Selective review of gu 
mar. Practice in reading university-level materials, speaking, and study $ od 
Continued practice in composition and research tec hniques. Eight class bem 
per week. Additional class sessions are offered in specialized topics Tuition 
charged at the rate of five semester hours oi 
50 English Composition/Research Methods Donaldson, Mel 
for International Students (3) 
Composition and library research methods course for students who d 
high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week. This course can bet 
by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Sections are offered with gen 
academic and technical emphasis. Special fee, $25 
60 Advanced Oral Communication (3) n 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to imp 
their formal speaking and listening skills in such areas as interv iewing, pI* t 
ing and delivering informative and persuasive speeches, leading and participi 
ing in small-group discussions, and taking stands on controversial issues. at 
structional resources include professional speeches and topics from week 
newspaper and magazine articles and interviews. Four class hours per 


emonstralt 


Echeverti# 


Special fee, $25. pias 
61 American Language and Culture (3) Echeverria, Cover gh 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English. Advanced E 


language skills taught through a study of currents in American thought, culture 
and civilization. Discussions are based on selected texts and periodical litera las 
Topics are highlighted by films, guest lecturers, and cultural activities. Four 
hours per week. Special fee, $25 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND RESOURCE POLICY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Committee on Environmental and Resource Policy 
H. Merchant (Academic Director), J. Millar, T. Vandermer, A. Viterito 
"1 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program leading 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in env! 
mental and resource policy. The program is directed by the Committee on Environ eg 
and Resource Policy and draws upon faculty and relevant courses from the various 
ments within the University. 

The Environmental and Resource Policy Program presents in its core T 
graduate-level examination of the specific areas that affect decisions made in the irod 
of environmental and resource policy. This material includes the analytic tools red" es: p 
decisions leading to effective policy regarding the environment and natural resou" irc 
addition to mastering the core material, a student is also expected to develop r field 
competence in an area of particular interest by choosing an approved elective | Re 
Prospective candidates should consult with the director of the Environmental E" 
source Policy Program. 


equireme?! : 
broad 


resource policy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a B average (or equivale ive 
social science, natural science, or other relevant area from an accredited college % ipai? 
sity and an introductory course in statistics. Presentation of Graduate Record EX& r 
scores is strongly recommended 
Required: jen” 
(a) The general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Se phos 
(b) Twenty-six hours of core courses selected from the following (studen in W 
backgrounds include some of these courses may substitute additional courses ,. sil 
elective field): BiSc 208, 243; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 240; E&RP 210; PSc 203; psyc 
183 (or other appropriate statistical techniques course). 
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| 
f B Twelve hours of courses selected from those listed in one of the following elective | 
elds. (Stude 


cours nts are required to meet departmental prerequisites before enrolling in 
es; che : s ^ s 
receivin, check the conditions stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sc iences for 


= graduate credit for advanced undergraduate courses.) 
— Sciences: Geog 107, 108, 136, 137, 219; Geol 105, 122, 128, 131, 175 
:cology: BiSc 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 150, 167 206, 242; Geog 290 


nergy: Econ 235; EAd 22 


. 1 (Environmental Management); Geog 134; PSc 222, 223, 
252, 288, 


289 (the School of Engineering and Applied Science offers many 
Courses relevant to this area; some may be included in this program) 


Gas "source Management: Econ 161, 162: Geog 132, 133, 222, 230, 290; Soc 127 
dh ~Omprehensive Project 
à Prehensive proje 
co ource policy 
Ore Curriculum 


Taken at the completion of the student's program, the 
ct is the investigation of a specific problem in environmental and 
and the development of a proposed solution in a manner that integrates the 
1 with the course work in the elective field 

210 Seminar in E 


Li nvironmental and Resource Policy (3) Staff 
Amite 


d to candidates in the Environmental and Resource Policy program; cap- 
Stone course integrating the core and elective areas of the program. Provides 


Practical experience in decision making and serves as preparation for the com- 
Prehensive project 


ENVIRONMEN 


TAL SCIENCE—GRADUATE PROGRAM 
A à a 
Cademic Committee: H 


TheG " 
the q Taduate Sc hool of Arts and Sciences offers a multidisc iplinary program leading to 
. égree of Ma > 


designed t Ster of Science in the field of environmental science. The curriculum is 
c , 
Work > Provide an understanding of the environment with an emphasis on problems of 


Merchant (Director), J. Millar, T. Vandermer, A. Viterito 


Maste 1 
egre in the field of environmental science—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
urse in ^ rage from an accredited college or University and an introductory 

! in statics; : 


general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
‘Econ 217 - ng 36 semester hours of course work. The required curriculum is Chem 
ate 17, 237; EnHe 201, 240, 256, 270, 301; PSc 224; Stat 127 An additional 6 credits 


Selected j 

e . mca 

hene; ed ‘n consultation with the advisor. Each student must pass a Master’s Compre- 
Xamination 


ENy 
IRONMENTA HEALTH 


201 : 
Introduction to Epidemiology (3) 


ples and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological ap- 
ach to health and disease, inc luding parasitology and mycology 
vironmental Impact Statement Procedures and 
‘vironmental Law (3) 
er 


c ationale for environmental impact statements from the viewpoint of the 
ur 


€ and origins of environmental concerns. Government agencies responsible 


Or envi i 
k eny ironmental impact statements; current statutes and regulations pertaining 
) the environment. 


256 A 
Introduction to Environmental Health (3) 


Jrgani: i 
the zations, functions, current practices, and regulations at all levels to control 
> envir 1 
Cont Nvironment. Economic impact upon society and industry in carrying out Fu 
270 y, rol and preventive practices rat 
Industr 


Ne pene N [ 

vapors " bealth hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, metallic fumes and 
oram s, and organic compounds; physical hazards such as high- and low- ve 
x ire biological effects, radiation (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, ionizing), ; 


llluminati 
M ninátion, sound, pressure, and particulate pollution; prevention and control 
Ndustrial health hazards 
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301 Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 
Lectures, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiologic al solut 
lems of the community. 


ions to health prob 


ENVIRONME! ITAL STUDIES _ pese 


Committee on Environmental Studies 

H. Merchant (Chair), W.C. Parke, W.E. Schmidt, A. Viterito, A.M. Yezer 

al programs in enviro" 
helor of Science is 
of Bachelor of Arts M 
decision-mall : 
leading 
| decis! 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartment 
mental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Ba 
emphasizing the social sciences, the program leading to the degree 
designed to serve the student whose participation in the environmental 
process involves integrating information of a less technical nature. The program 
the degree of Bachelor of Science prepares a student for a rc le in environmenta 
making that involves the interpretation and use of technical information 


The follow" 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies (departmental) 
requirements must be fulfilled: - un 

1. The general requirements stated uncer Columbian College of Arts and Scie? de 

2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses WIE 
partmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their program" 

(a) Statistics—Stat 91 . Che? 

(b) Natural sciences—6-8 semester hours selected from BiSc 3-4, 11-1 be 
11—12; Geol 1-2; or Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. BiSc 3-4 must be passed with a grade of A OF 
accepted toward fulfilling the introductory natural science requirement ET. 

(c) Social sciences—Econ 1-2, plus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 17^ 
1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2. 

3. Required courses for the major (51 semester hours) 

(a) BiSc 140; Econ 136; Geog 132 410 

(b) Eight semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 105, 107, 
111, 120, 123, 124, 125, 127, 128, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 150, 166, 167, 168, . phy 
208, 242, 243; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 125, 128, 141, 16% 
14, 15, 16, 127-28. 

(c) 24 semester hours in courses selected from no more i 
following—Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 267, 273; Econ 101, 102, 7,14 
158. 161, 199, 237; Envr 159-60, 161; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 135, 136, Pee gi 
143, 145, 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psyc 104, 144, 151 
120, 126, 127, 130, 143, 181 

(d) Envr 151-52, 157 


— 


int 
than two departments 15^ 


po follo" 

Bachelor of Science with a major in environmental studies (departmental}—® 
ing requirements must be fulfilled: d scie 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts an "T4 


2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced course ag 

partmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their P a 
(a) Statistics—Stat 91 11 
(b) Natural sciences—12-18 semester hours selected from BiSc 11-12; Chem 

Geol 1—2; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be select Ge 
(c) Social sciences—Econ 1-2, plus 6 semester hours selected from Ant 

1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc 1, 2. 

3. Required courses for the major (51 semester hours): 


2E 


1725 


ves ^ E 4, 
(a) BiSc 140; Econ 136; Geog 132. 109 110.7 

(b) 23 semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 105, 107, 108, 169 1857, 
120, 123, 124, 125, 127, 128, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 150, 166, 167, 168, 


. phys 
nies es; P 
242. 243; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 125, 128, 141,1 " 
15, 16, 127-28 265 " 
: 8, 3 
(c) 9 semester hours selected from Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, e ; " 
273; Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 
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136, 137, 140, 143, 145, 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129: Psyc 104, 144, 
151, 156 


; Soc 120, 126, , 130, 143, 181 

(d) Envr 151-52, 157 

not eos and social science « ourses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above must be taken in 

Mn e | Van three departments. Not more than 6 hours of service learning courses may 
oward fulfilling requirements of the major 

n Choosing ele. tive courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degree 


Programs e i " 
pe Brams, Students are reminded that, unless a Secondary Field of Study is chosen, 
rmission of the De 


Dvir an of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on 
is onmenta] Studies is necessary to take courses not offered bv Columbian College of 
5 and Sciences. and a maximum of 9 semester hours of such courses may be taken. The 


ollowingo P: "D 
9 Wing may be of interest to the environmental studies major: BAd 101, 171, 201, 203: CE 
4,197 (see 


Permisei the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin); U&RP 153, 201. The 
ssion of the instructor, the department chair, and the dean of the School of Govern- 


a Business Administration is necessary to take graduate courses (numbered 201 
above) in that Sc hool 


151-57 
31-55 : ` i a "HER d : 

é Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3-3) 

Limited to majors in environmental studies. Directed reading and discussion of 
contemporary environmental problems 


Introduction to Environmental Law (3) 


An introduc tion to selected pieces of major environmental legislation. The role of 
the courts and bureau 


icracy in implementing and interpreting legislation. Impact 

159-69 on decision making Designed for students with no training in law 

Field Experience (3-3) 

Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies. Students spend 

at least eight hours per week in a political, technical, legal, or special-interest 

161 Bee ization working on environmental questions 

~.¥ironmental Policy Internship (3 or 6) 
Or students interested in environmental policy and decision making at the 
national level. The course consists of an internship with a federal agency or 
Public interest group concerned with environmental affairs, a weekly seminar 


| based on directed readings, guest speaker presentations, and a major term paper. 
(Summer) 


ment 
and 


157 


EXER? 
RCISE AND SPORT ACTIVITIES 


See H 
“man Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


erros, J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chair) 


e Professor C.G. McWright 
E. rial Lecturers L.R. Goldbaum, E.G. Howe, C.E. Bohn, F.P. Pantuso, K.E. Melson, 
Associat ne 
Associate Professors N.T. Lappas, W.F. Rowe 
armo ofessorial Lecturers W.A. Bayse, S.R Lorigo, R.E. Easton, G. Epstein, S.E. 
Ssistant p : Samway, S.S. Sohn, D.G Wright 


ee I] ofessorial Lecturers L. O'Grady, S.W. Bentley, J.R. Carlon, W.E Clancy, E.L. 
J. Schloege] 


academic or professional experience in the behavioral, 

Sa Quired: pp sical sciences or in law, medicine, or law enforcement. 
CienCeg, St le general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
“Proved Udents must complete 36 semester hours of approved course work; students 
Ctuivalent e a thesis must complete 30 semester hours of course work plus a thesis 
rg 224 m. © 6 semester hours). ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required of all students. 
ay be waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D. degree from an accredited law 
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school. The following are also required: (1) 9 hours selected from ForS 201, 202, 203, 204. 
and 205; (2) 9 hours selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and 269; (3) the remaining 
from the behaviol? 
sciences, law, management science, or forensic sciences. It is strongly rec ommended th? 
students participate in the forensic sciences practicum. All c andidates are required to 

a written Master's Comprehensive Examination 


semester hours must be selected in consultation with the advisor 


Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology—Prerequisite: completion of the 
first three years of the combined B.S./M.S. program in chemical toxicology (see Chem 
Department) or its equivalent. Courses may be required to remove ac ademic deficien 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Sc hool of Arts t 
Sciences. The following courses are required: Bioc 221-22; Phyl 191; Phar 203; For Y 
245, and 242 or 270; two courses selected from ForS 246, 248, 249, 269; ForS 299-3 ot | 
Chem 299-300. Chem 134, 141-42, and Stat 127 will be required of students who havens 
had these courses or their equivalent. All candidates are required to pass à Mast 
Comprehensive Examination 


| the biologio”! 


or physical sciences from an accredited college or university ts and 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Af ‘nosis 
to 


Master of Science in Forensic Science—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree ir 
1 


Sciences. The program of study consists of 30 semester hours of course work, plusat 
(equivalent to 6 semester hours). Individualized programs ot study will be develo istry: 
meet the career objectives of each student. Students may specialize in forensic c | 
toxicology, or serology. Each such program of study must include ForS 224 and 229. 
candidates must also participate in the departmental seminar each semester. The » nce 
ing semester hours must be selected from approved courses in the forensic SCOM is 
biological and physical sciences, management science, law, or basic medical sciences All 
strongly recommended that students participate in the forensic sciences practicum: 
candidates are required to pass a written Master’s Comprehensive Examination. 
an 
Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from 
accredited college or university 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate S hool 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved co 


^ jc 
the forensic sciences, law, criminology, management science, sociology, and psy pded: 
>C omme i 


and Li 
of Arts My 


urse E Y 


-—. 


ForS 214, 220, 221, 224, 225, 228, 265, 266, 274, 290, and Soc 259, 261 are re ion. It P 

All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive ExaminaU g, 

strongly recommended that students participate in the forensic sciences practic e 
"m 


Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice with a concentration 1n í rime inf 
merce—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an ac redited college or universi nd 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate S hool of / work 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of apprové 
drawing upon the forensic sciences, law, accounting, computer science, 
techniques, and management. ForS 203, 224, 225, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 25h 
and Stat 197 are recommended. All candidates are required to pass à wit tei h 
Comprehensive Examination. It is strongly recommended that students participa 
forensic sciences practicum 


„curity man 


Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice with a concentration 1n St / 
rSilY* and 


ment—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or univers" 
: of / $ 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate 5x hool yt gen" 
Sciences. Students must complete 36 semester hours of approved course work es” 


sa. 

s s 

approved for a thesis must complete 30 semester hours of course work ply wind 

wo 3 

í ive 

stigall 32 235 

; »14, 224, 229, 1 gl 

niques, and security management. Courses are selected from ForS 214, 44%, € d to p? 
ts 


(equivalent to 6 semester hours). The program of study consists of course 
from the forensic sciences, law, criminology, management science, inves 


234, 252, 254, 256, 257, 266, 267, 290, 295; Soc 263. All candidates are reque 
written Master's Comprehensive Examination. It is strongly rec ommended t 
participate in the security management practicum 
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rna tordis iplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of 
tom the S. hool. " and Master of Science in Forensic Science may include course work 
School s wt of Government and Business Administration, the National Law Center, the 
iological and cm. and Health Sciences, and graduate course work in the behavioral, 
eir advisor physical science departments of the University. Students work « losely with 
nowledge The a up a program that meets their interests, needs, and bac kground 
Institute of p K ioparimeni of Forensic Sciences is affiliated with the Armed Forces 
'irginia. in = nology and with the Council of Higher Educ ation, Commonwealth of 
in ormation. ograms of mutual exchange of students, courses, and facilities. For further 


fac Contact the Department of Forensic Sciences 

esea " ! 
t. arch field in forensic chemistry is available in the Ph.D program in the Chemistry 
partment, : 


2 y bre 
01 Forensic Serology I (3) Lappas, Rowe 


Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biological materials. Spe- 
202 - procedures and tec hniques used in forensic serology. Laboratory exercises. 

, 'rumental Analysis (3) 
Principles and a 


Criminal e 
niques 


Rowe 
pplication of various instrumental methods to the examination of 
vidence, including chromatographic and spectrophotometric tech- 
S and mass spectrometry. Laboratory exercises 
; amination of Questioned Documents (3) Bohn, Epstein 

leory and princ iples of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating processes, 
Paper manufacture and fiber analysis: studies of paper and methods of examining 
questioned documents. Laboratory exer: ises 
‘rearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) Rowe 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool marks, tire marks, and 
footprints. Laboratory exercises. 

rsonal Identification (3) 

lethods of personal identification based on sketches, fingerprints, voiceprints, 
Odontology, and study of skeletal remains 

orensic Psychiatry (3) 


O'Rear, Rowe 


i Howe, Hume 
| the oduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric treatment, and 
f > ~ ^ 2 

Ye nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of expert testimony, direct 


examin; 
Xamination, and cross-examination in hospitalization and criminal cases. 


S ysical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) O'Rear, Rowe 
tid of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firearm and toolmark exam- 
glass ns, doc ument examinations, and examinations of trace evidence, such as 

55, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime sc ene investigations; qualifications and 


Tenarz > . 
p eparation of expert witnesses; operation and functioning of the forensic science 
aboratory. 


220 


iological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) 
inciples of fore 
a Oratory 
Cause 


Lappas, Rowe 
nsic pathology, serology, and toxicology. The role of the forensic 
in the identification of human remains; determination of the time, 


t »and manner of death: partial individualization of biological materials: and 
ed detection of drugs in biological materials 


rimina] Law I (3) Melson, O'Grady 
iu ples of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presentation of evi- 
, "5, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal research. 

Timinal Law II: Evidence (3) Melson, O'Grady, Samway 


on Cedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evidence. Emphasis 
evident opinions defining the rules of search and seizure and admissibilitv of 
Cri ence, Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


annal Law III: Procedure (3) Melson, O'Grady 
: cision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, right to a 
Peedy tria 


l, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, postconviction procedures. 

229 e. equisite: ForS 22 
limina] Law IV: Contracts (3) 
Oncepts and 
ales, negoti 


Easton 
principles of law encountered in commercial activities: contracts, 
able instruments, and bankruptcy Emphasis on recognition of de- 


nn » 
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. i i ing 
ceptive contracting practices Statutes and government regulation govern! 


contracts 
232 Crime in Commerce I: Accounting (3) 
Principles of accounting: abuse and misuse of act ounting Į 


Lori? 
ol 
yrocedures; use 


ac counting in the investigation ot commercial crime Loris? 
233 Crime in Commerce II: Procurement and Supply (3) 

Governmental and private-sector procurement proc edures; 

tory management; abuse of procurement procedures and illicit divé 

supplies 

ca ies gas 
234 Crime in Commerce III: Information Systems (3 

Principles of management information systems; sec urity of 


ui 
techniques of inve 
»rsion 


$ 
information syste™ 


and facilities; compromising of information systems Lori? 

Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy (3 iqu 

Legal definition of conspiracy; quantum of proof; use of investigative techn! 

to establish the existence of criminal conspiracies Lapp” 

240 Principles of Toxicology (4) pli 
Concepts of toxicology, including its historical development and modern ari 
cations, drug disposition, mechanisms of toxicity; factors that influence f. 
and toxicity evaluation. Prerequisite: Phar 203 or permission ot instruct igor 

242 Chemistry of Organic Medicinal Agents (3) hemi? 
A correlated study of the composition, constitution, physical and C ded 
properties, and pharmaceutical uses of organic medic inal agents. Incl 


235 


discussions of the heterocyclic chemistry of these agents Lap” 
245 Analytical Toxicology (4 din the 
A study of qualitative and quantitative princ iples and proc edures use io ol 
detection, identification, isolation, purification, and potency determina 
drugs. Laboratory Lap?” 
246 Environmental Toxicology (3) e 
A study of the chemical substances to which humans are 
posed. Emphasis will be placed on pesticides, food additives and air pO 
248 Clinical Toxicology (3) he sig 
A study of the adverse effects caused by or related to the use of drugs. T 
and symptoms, diagnoses, and treatments will be emphasized st 
249 Industrial Toxicology (3) 
A study of the potential hazards encountered by workers as à T* 
exposure to raw materials, intermediates, and finished products. 
exposure and methods of predicting and preventing toxic exposure 
emphasized 
250 Interdisciplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3) 3 
Scientific and legal aspects of current concepts. Inc ludes quali 


: > ri 
expert witness, chain of custody, impact of testimony on the jury, ad sein 
a 


ionally 
uni ntention gi 


gel 
Carlon: Oe 
fication rity d 


evidence, class evidence vs. individualized evidence, and searc 
Prerequisite: ForS 224 
251 Moot Court (3) 


xamin Í 
Students prepare and present direct testimony and are cross-exa Mih song 0 


experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting Class discuti ev 
problems, techniques. Lectures on discovery, admissibility of scien 
dence, chain of custody, use of notes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 224. v 
252 Topics in Security Management (3) tit ^ 
The broad spectrum of factors that shape modern security managemen” os sff 


jon 
. informati jor 
ogy, government regulations and policies, corporate matters, e "s. 


tems, legal principles, international programs, ¢ ongressional € ommitt * ; 

trial organizations, associations. Potential areas of resear h and stu” ore 
254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) ye 

Current issues in research, investigation, and law 
255 Security Management I (3) 


jl 
ef! 
pe? 
tems, com 
Risk assessment and management, redundant security systems, 


— a 


analysis. Administration of personal, industrial, and physical plant security 
i» Analysis of fa tors that facilitate decision making in security problems 
256 Security Management II (3) 


Lee 
Hostage situations preparation of high-risk employees a 
Incidents, 
Managem 


Theorie 


spouses for hostage 
management of post-incident situations, hostage rescue groups 


ent of Security Organizations (3) Pantuso 


s of management, with emphasis on leadership and interaction of indi- 


viduals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Discussions centered 


on organiz 


ations with security responsibilities, including government agencies, 
Corporate entities, and the military 


Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) 
Anatomy and physiology of the human bodv, with emphasis on understanding 
the prox esses underlying traumatic and unexpected deaths encountered in foren- 


Sic pathology. Bone growth and repair as it relates to child abuse, structure and 
functions of the heart 


Prone to he 


2 
260 Sohn, Wright 


as related to sudden death, and anatomic area of the brain 
morrhagic lesions following trauma 


Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) Sohn, Wright 
Terminology and si ientific techniques used in medico-legal investigations, sud- 
265 n or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths. and trauma 
‘Tugs of Abuse (3) Lappas, O'Rear 
Chemic al, pharmacological, toxicological. and pathological characteristics of 
commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, narcotics, stimulants, 


and halluc inogens. Primarily for M.A. degree candidates; open to others with 
266 Sermission of instructor 
*minar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O'Rear, Courtless 


cent advances 


: in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate several disc iplines, 
Including scie 


267 Sem; lence, law, management, social sciences, and psychology 
Minar: Crime in Commerce (3) Lorigo 
Interdis, iplinary course in current problems in the investigation and prosecu- 
lion of commer: ial offenses 
tography in the Forensic Sciences (3) Wright 
asic use of forensic photography, including selection and use of equipment, 
Photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common misconceptions. Labora- 


agg Y fe, $35 
Forensic Toxicology I (3) Lappas 


“evant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological principles of 
Orensic toxic ology 


edicinal Chemistry (3) O'Rear 


leory and principles of classification, synthesis, and structure activ ity relation- 
Ships of drugs. Discussion of the complex chemical events that take place be- 
tween administration of a drug and its action on the user, w ith emphasis on drugs 
abuse. 
Forensic Serology II (3) Lappas 
Methods e 


: in forensic serology. Laboratory examinations and classifications of 
Tled blood and other biological materials. Independent laboratory projects. 


aboratory fee 35. Prerequisite: ForS 201 or permission of instructor. 
orensic Toxicology II (3) 


Lappas 

p cures, student seminars, laboratory exercises, and projects dealing with topics 

| si Tent Interest in forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 245 or 269 or permis- 
273 ores Instruc tor. Laboratory fee, $35 

à nsic Chemistry I (3) i : Rowe 

ive ination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers. Laboratory exercises include refrac- 

| ad Index measurements using immersion methods: polarized light observations 

minerals, hairs, and fibers; elemental analysis of glass and soil by spec- 


TOscon; j r 
scopic methods; x-ray diffraction analysis of minerals; and classical chemical 


itr Physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permission of in- 
uctor. Laboratory fee, $35 
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Q'Rei! 
ndivid 


274 Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (5) t 
Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of i 


uals, groups, managers, and the organization as ı whole. Discussions centen 

the criminal justice system Rowe 
280 Forensic Chemistry II (3) tory 

Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints Laboré 


ic 
exercises include infrared spectrophotometry and pyrolysis—gas liquid ^j 


and physi? 


matography of polymeric materials, as well as classic al chemical 


methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 273. Laboratory fee, $35 schloet? 
290 Research in Criminal Justice (3 Courtless, * m^ 
An examination of the role and process of research as it serves the crimina! us 


svstems. Presentations and discussions of the literature with emphasis on icy 


L| “ce 
of research and analysis in formulating and evaluating criminal justice staf | 


295 Research (arr.) 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems app 
the department chairman or academic advisor, under the supervision 
appropriate staff member o Re? 

297 Security Management Practicum (1) noy 
Open to qualified master's degree students Internship experienc e in an age" 
corporate unit with security responsibilities, under the supervision of M the 
priate staff member. Students must preregister tor the course. Credit sters 
course cannot be used toward the 36 semester hours required for the m 


by 
a pproved D 


degree o Re? 
298 Forensic Sciences Practicum (1 forens 
Open to qualified master’s degree students. Internship experience in à "m 
science laboratory or criminal justice agency, under the supervision of ot the 
priate staff member. Students must preregister for this course. Credit ast 
course cannot be used toward the 36 semester hours required for the m 


degree tal 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FRENCH 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GENETICS—GRADUATE PROGRAMS _ —2 


Committee on Genetics e 
S.O. Schiff (Director), W.F. Anderson, K.M. Brown, D.J. Brusick, R.G Crystal, P. BA 
R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly, W. Drohan, R.C. Gallo, C.T. Garrett, D Goldman, G-HAP ws 
Howard, L.W. Hoyer, D.E. Johnson, K.A. Kennedy, P.D. Kind, A. Kumar, J.W. Lan gris" 
Leach, J. Leonard, R. Mage, K.H. McKenney, C.R. Merril, T.W. Moody, D 
Noguchi, S. O'Brien, U.R. Rapp, K.N. Rosenbaum, B. Safer, J. Schlom eadi"! 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program w 
to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of gene ents 
program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the De pathol 
Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology: 


iof 

and Pharmacology and from government agencies and private industry. egit 
A bachelor's degree and acceptable Graduate Record Examination scores ay uded n 
admission to the degree program. The undergraduate program must have ! iet 


$ 
ic chem? oe 
following: 8 semester hours each in biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic crure y 
semester hours in physics; 6 semester hours in English composition and E polec” 
course in at least two of the following areas: genetics, cell biochemistry, Ce 
teas 
biology. at 


: á ents ' is 
Master of Science in the field of genetics—Required: the general requireme jin” 


4 - o ; requ 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 30 semester hours req 


aee 


GENETICS 287 


Program must include ( 
Course work 
9partment 


;net 201 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 22 semester hours of 
are to be selected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, from the 
al courses listed below 

Doctor of Phi 


Required: the general requirements stated 
Under the ( 1 


School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study must include Gnet 

Semest r hours of biochemistry, 6-8 semester hours of cell biology, 10-12 
S i 

er hours of genetics, and 3 semester hours of statistics. These courses may be 


departmental listings below. (Course desc riptions are listed under the 
'nt concerned.) 


201 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) 


Staff 
Lectures on selecte 


d topics by members of the Committee on Genetics Required 
of all master's degree candidates in the Genetics Program. Limited to students 
enrolled in the Genetics Program unless special permission is obtained from the 
director (Fall) 


" Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (2) Merril 
(Formerly Bioc 256) 
Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular biology to under- 


9 Standing of human mutations and hereditary diseases (Spring) 
5 Research (arr.) 


Staff 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems approved by 
299-300 P Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
esis Research (3-3) Ab 

301 (Academic year) 
Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) ied 


*ectures on se 
of all Ph.D. « 


the Genetics 


lected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics. Required 
'andidates in the Genetics Program. Limited to students enrolled in 
Program unless special permission is obtained from the director. 


(Fall) 
98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
39 May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


issertation Research (arr.) 
4mited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 

and Spring) 
. Anat 203 
loc 221-22 


Bioc 


Human Developmental Anatomy 
General Biochemistry 


loc 223 Physical Biochemistry 
Bioc 231  Bioenergetics 
Bioc 250 Molecular Biology 
Bioc 251 Advanced Topics in Molecular Biology 
Bioc 252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Selected Diseases 
Bioc 270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology of the Immune Response 
BiSc 111 Introductory Microbiology 
BiSc 122 Cell Biology 
BiSc 123 Cell Biochemistry 
BiSc 124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory 
BiSc 127 Genetics 
BiSc 128 Genetics Laboratory 
BiSc 138 Advanced Genetics 


BiSc 145 
BiSc 146 
BiSc 167 
BiSc 212 
BiSc 220 
BiSc 227 
BiSc 228 


Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology 
Experimental Developmental Biology 
Radiation Biology 

Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology 
Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry 

Seminar: Genetics 

Population Genetics 


a 

I 

IB 
qi 

ma eae 


Sieh a T s 
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BiSc 229 Cytogenetics 

BiSc 230 Human Genetics 

BiSc248 Analysis of Development 
BiSc249 Seminar: Developmental Biology 


BiSc 2 Electron Microscopy 

BiSc 274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering 
BiSc 275 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques 
Micr 211 Microbiology 

Micr 214 Tissue Cell Culture 

Micr 219 Scientific Writing 


Micr 229 Immunology 

Micr 230 Immunology Laboratory 

Micr 233 Virology 

Micr 234 Virology Laboratory 

Micr 258 Microbial Genetics 

Micr 260 Cellular Immunology 

Phar203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology 
Phar 222 Genetic Toxicology 

Phar 258 Cancer Chemotherapy 

Stat 127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences 
Stat 129 Introduction to Computing 


GEOBIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS err _ 


Committee on Geobiology 
A.G. Coates (Chair), A. Brooks, M.A. Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, D.L. L 
A. Viterito 


"ma 
Apscomb, H. Merch 


ing 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program lend 
to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobio "T. 
program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the Depart" ris 
Anthropology, Biological Sciences, Geography and Regional Science, and Geol? 4 US 
enhanced by cooperative relationships with the Smithsonian Institution an 
Geological Survey z000% 
A bachelor's degree in anthropology, biology, botany, geography, geology, P jg 
from this University, or an equivalent degree from another acc redited institution A: (of 
learning, is required for admission to the program. Prerequisite University nr 
equivalent courses elsewhere) include the following: BiSc 101 or 104 or Anth 186 
or Anth 187, BiSc 140; Geol 2, 151 or 154 or Anth 188; Stat 91 ato! 


Master of Science in the field of geobiology—Required: the general requirement poU 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 30 some i clud? 
of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) Required couie from tbe 
BiSc 107 or 168 or 169, 208, 209; Geol 195, 254, and 255. Electives are selecte th 15} 
following (to total, with the required courses, at least 30 semester hours): h 
183-84, 186, 187, 188, 201, 204, 283, 294; BiSc 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 110. ""- 108,2 
144, 162, 168, 169, 204, 207, 210, 211, 221, 227, 228, 229, 242, 243; Geog 104, 106. 

220; Geol 105, 125, 128, 152, 154, 158, 163, 175, 181, 241, 253, 258, 263, 266: 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology—Required: the ge 


stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 5 ut 
hours of course work, plus a dissertation (equivalent to 24 semester hours): "are 


e cec oaa N ê 
courses include: BiSc 107, 208, 209, 211, 228; Geol 125, 195, 254, 255, 263. Elec jn? 
be selected from remaining elective courses listed for the master's degree (to t0'^* 
required courses, at least 48 semester hours) P d 
nd/or 


Research fields: Any subdiscipline of anthropology, biology, geography & 
that pertains to research in ecology and evolution 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 289 


SEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


Professors M. Gordon, J.C. Lowe, D.E. Vermeer (Chair) . 
Ofessoria] Lecturers E. Marasciulo, G.J. Demko, B. Thoma: 


i : ir, S.E.S astran 
Ssociate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Zinn, J. Banister, S.E.S. Mastre 
‘sistant Professors A. Viterito, M.W. Lewis - 
5sistant Professorial Lecturers S Wright, W.B. Wooc 
| > The wing require- 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in geography (departmental }—The following req 
Tents mu 


: St be fulfilled 


; j Arts and Sciences. 
e general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts a 


» -group geogra- 
2. "quired courses in the major—Geog 1, 2; 30 semester hours of v = Fii al of the 
Courses , e approva 

hy an Tegional science courses to be chosen in consultation one -= - eec. ; Group A— 
cudergraduate advisor. One course must be chosen from each of the fo 8 


; —Geog 127, 133, 145, 
: 132, 136; Group B—Geog 125, 126, 140, 141; Group C—Geog 
TOUP D—Geog 104, 105, 106, 107 


Minor in ge 


;eog € 1e course 
ography Required: 21 credit hours, including Geog 1, : uM My 
~ 7 5 ;T D x 49,1420, 
14 each of the following groups: Group A Geog 127,145, 146; - ae omo 
"smup C— Geog 108, 110, 137; Group D—Geog 132, 134, 135, 136; Groug 
140, 143. 
> ^ gree th a major in 
Master of Arts in the field of geography—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with 
Wography Or in a related field in the social or natural sc ient x bi genes AS 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate t. aia oD 
pe ences, Course work must inc lude Geog 105 (Techniques of Spatial An« f 
50 (Regio 


nal Development) 


t nre 's a minimum of 30 
nd nonthesis options are available: The thesis option re n h n emis 
c Ours of course work. inc luding Thesis Research; the da resis 2 an 

ont 36 cr / gree candidates must take a Ma: 
Co D'etion of 36 credit hours of graduate work. All deg 


, i jursued under 
Prehensive Examination that covers the substance of academic work Į 

e : ‘Xé t é 

Program of study 


" Udents entering the 
stud e required to take 

5 must have 
Bou 


ps: Physi ;. X 
Vojraphy (Co, are 


esis a 
ester h 


eog 
program without a bachelor’s degree wia mnia. - Rid 
isted une coUe. or Me edat NE. Woes sock vi hor MOOR 
ate > course, or its equivale f: : 
San. qnie (Geog 108, 132, 135); population c pr gee 
Geog 127 145, 146); urban/economic geography (Geog god br e FER 
8 upon the chosen field of spec ialization each student + l a E dnt 
SPPropriate Courses within the department or from related — 1 cs ^ 
'ithi 1€ University or the Consortium of Universities. T ns qu en = ow 
"Will be developed in consultation with the advisor and graduate cor t 


| ) s, see Geobiology 
and Doc tor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology see Ge 
é T 


1 Introduction to Geo 


} Lowe, Gordon, Vermeer 
graphy I (3) 
^* Systematic 


Survey of human geography; cultural perspec ma ^ aei 
Space, including urbanization, geopolitics, and land use e I an 
Introduction to Geography II (3) ie aede ament es 
Systematic Survey of environmental geography; perspectives on e eae 
M human ecology, including ecosystems and their use, human por 
tuamics, and resource geography (Fall and spring) 
3 The p 


ysical Environment (3) 


Viterito 
7 of the eart 


2 nysi- 
h's physical environment, its systems, subsystems, and pl 

i 

sses. Laboratory fee, $ 


A Study 


cal Proce 
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Second Group 


A wrig! 
104 Maps and Mapmaking (3) carto 
Descriptive and statistical techniques for thematic mapping; ¢ omputer 


- JI 


phy. Laboratory fee, $25. viter | 
105 Techniques of Spatial Analysis (3) ini 
Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches to the study of geography, emp 
research methods. viter! 
106 Remote Sensing of the Environment (3) poig” 
Examination of the principles and applications of remote sensing tec $25 
using color infrared, microwave, and satellite imagery. Laboratory fee, hon” 
107 Air Photo Interpretation (3) ; olo% 
Use of aerial photography for problems in land use, urban analysis, are 
and environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, $25 viter 


108 Weather and Climate (3) 


fee 
inati ; i tory 
An examination of atmospheric processes and climatic regions. Labora 


$25. Prerequisite: Geog 2. viter? 
110 Climate and Human Ecology (3) ed clin 

Effects of climate on human activities. Examination of human-induc 

change. Prerequisite: Geog 2. su 


120 Geographic Information Systems (3) ) ta pas 
Analysis of cartographic data structures and automated mapping da 
Examination of digitizing and plotting techniques. Laboratory fee, 9^ ouf 

121 Computer Mapping (3) 1 i 
Analysis and application of computer mapping methods Examination 
TRAN and BASIC programming methods as they apply to « artography: 
tory fee, $25. pow 

124 Urban Transportation (3) 

The relationship between freight and passenger transport 
ban land use patterns and structure. Prerequisite: Geog 1 ow 

125 Transportation and Communication (3) > works 
The structure and evolution of transportation and communication net 
their impact on regional development. Prerequisite: Geog 1 Se 

126 Location in Manufacturing and Agriculture (3) zag ies. Prem 
Theories dealing with the location and dynamics of economic activitl 
uisite: Geog 1. cord? 

127 Population and Settlement (3) ress 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population P | 
growth, and migrations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 pew” 

132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) 

The global distribution, utilization, and degradation of natura A 
uisite: Geog 2. cost 

133 People, Land, and Food (3) " 
Spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and 
food-population balances; food supply problems and prospé 
Geog 1 or 2. à 

134 Energy Resources (3) roduct^ j 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and Pe p 
energy resources. Examination of international energy linkages em wis 
cies of selected nations. Prerequisite: Geog 2 Ww 

135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) l quali ys? 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environmenta m 
phasis on public policy and societal attitudes as they influence ^" 
Prerequisite: Geog 2 

136 Water Resources (3) 

Analysis of the global spatial patterns, development, and ust 

Prerequisite: Geog 2 


du 
ation systems an 


| resources 


d istribution gil 
acts. 


j 
s 


FE A 
viterit? ur 
, of water 
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137 Environmental Hazards (3) Viterito 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their ty pes, distributions, and impacts 
on human activities Prerequisite: Geog 2 : 

140 Urban Form and Dynamics (3) . Staff 

Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on explaining pat- 

lerns and dynamics of location within the city. Prerequisite: Geog 1. : 

Urban Settlement (3) Staff 

e location of cities, urbanization processes, theories and models of urban 

location and development. Prerequisite: Geog 1. 


141 


143 Urban Social Geography (3) _Lowe 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities. Prerequisite: Geog 1. 
144 Plorations in Historical Geography (3) Mondale 


:xamination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United States 
Over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the historical geography 
of the country. Same as AmCv 144 (Spring) 

145 The Cultural Landscape (3) Lewis 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis on 
Spatial and ecological considerations Prerequisite: Geog 1 : 

litics in Place and Space (3) Staff 

Dterrelationships among the human and physical environment and political 

Systems; the organization of political territories. Prerequisite: Geog 1 : 

47 Military Geography (3) Gordon 

n examination of environmental and locational factors and their impact on 
military planning and operations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 : 

an and Land in North America (3) Staff 

An examination of the social, environmental, and economic factors that have led 

to evelopment of the several regions of the U.S. and Canada. Prerequisite: Geog 1 


or 
154 Man and Land in the Middle East and North Africa (3) Gordon 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle East and North Africa. 
1 Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2. ; 
àn and Land in Latin America (3) d 


i xamination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena in 
189-90 iddle and South America. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2 22 
adings in Geography (arr.) Sta 
9 *requisite: 12 credit hours of geography and permission of instructor. à 
Pecial Topics (3) Staff 


ONsideration of geographic aspects of topical and future problems of society. 
May be repeated for credit provided that the topic differs. Prerequisite: Geog 1 


199 Internship (3) 


Field work, internship or other controlled assignment with an agency or organi- 
Zation engaged in work in applied geography. Prerequisite: 12 credit hours of 
Beography courses and permission of instructor. 


Thing Group 


Staff 


21 i 
9 Seminar. Climatology (3) 


qumospheric circulation systems, controls, and distribution. Elements of synop- 
lc climatology, including climate modeling : 
minar; Climatic Change (3) à Viterito 
229 c ‘matic history. examination of natural and induced climatic change 
"2 Seminar: Resor envi Staff 
nar: Resources and the Environment (3) £ 


Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources and the 
environment, 


minar: The 


Spatial proble 
Browth 


Viterito 


223 : 
Population-Food Balance (3) Gordon 


ms associated with the dynamics and interaction of population 
and agricultural output 


xpi 
ge 
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stall 


nalysis of the nature 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) 
Examination of the political factor in location theory anda 


political territories Lowe 
225 Seminar: Transportation and Development (3) 
Transportation and communication in the organization of space Lewis 


230 Seminar: Resource Issues in Development (3) 


0 
: s -nonses ! 
A consideration of the differential regional implications of and response". 


^ ces 
resource and environmental policy decisions due to regional differem 
societal and physical parameters Lowe 
243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 
Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities stall 


244 Seminar: Urban Systems and Development (3) 
Central place theory and other theories of urban location and th 
systems of cities. Gord?? 
250 Regional Development (3) f "m. 
Geographic perspectives on the policy, planning, and programmatic aspet 
regional development. 
261 Latin American Geopolitical Trends (3) 
Political and economic factors in a development context; 
and human resources and environmental and land use issues salf 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) inclut 
Survey of U.S.S.R. regions and major topical themes of Soviet geography. ent 
ing population, energy, agriculture, transportation, and regional develo} iste! 
266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary China (3)  . p. 
China's development prospects: environmental constraints, population o) ji 
and regional differences in the context of Chinese c ultural patterns am 


e organizatio? 


organization. suf 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 

Same as IAff 287. gouli 
290 Principles of Demography (3) 

Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 290 gouli” 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 

Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 291 sul 
295 Research (arr.) 

May be repeated for credit sul 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


GEOLOGY E 

— —————— 3 hG? 

Professors F.R. Siegel, A.G. Coates, R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis, D.J Stanl s 
Stephens (Chair) 

Adjunct Professors ].W. Pierce, M.A. Buzas, W. Back 

Professorial Lecturer C.B. Cecil 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.F. Sutter, J.H. Kravitz 


Assistant Professors R.P. Tollo, L.E. Osterman gaed " 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.]. Collier, R.W. Stanton, L.E Edwards, MJ. 
G.B. Rabchevsky 
Lecturers R.T. Rye, M.K. Brett-Surman | T 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology | jepartment? 
following requirements must be fulfilled gie 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts ne d 
2. Required introductory course—Geol 1-2 
3 Required courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for the oh 
Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of Scient e); e (for 
(d) BiSc 11 or 12 or Phys 1 (for the Bachelor of Arts) or BiSc 11 or 12 aní d p 
Jachelor of Science poth! 


4. Required courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122 151 


- "T 


GEOLOGY 293 


> helor of 
95 for the Bac 

;eol 166, 189, 1 

i Bachelor of Science; Geol 16 

degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bs 

science degree only 


3 credit 
2 or 3 credi 
;eol 199 for 2 
t take Geo 
1 of the department; —€—À d 
‘nd ma quomm he honors thesis or | 

hours; and must submit an ap} 

Minor in ge 

v Undergrad 


g » int average 
rall grade po 

S S S ave an overall § 

| Honor 1i student must hav 

) or , € g 
ation with Spec la 


s I ivisor 
2 tmental ac 

S I of the de pa : 
8y elected with r oe al n Mere and rt 05) 
Col " j| e ofi ry ge zy , P & 261, 
urse ae cluding 51 of introductory 2n Gerd 12 * 5. 128. 150. 
| | i 22 ^ 78 ót, 12 e l 

il tom. Y M 122 151; and two from T 

E lected from Geo " ^ 4 8 

TO 


u inter- 
disciplinary 
i jecial interc 
] B.S. (For students with sy 
! A. anc S 
requirements of the B.A 
ranged.) 
ests, 5 stitutions can be arranged 


Master of Scie 


r . 

>, slor of Arts or 
> agree of Bache 

] V Pre equisite the de g 

> f geolog 

} nce in the fie Ido i 

t : elor of Scie 


n € geo ana scores O e Graduate cord examina- 
2010) > Re 

tio; nce witl in l gy an ] scores on the € t rd I 

^ € : sTacuate ocCIk C Arts anc 

, 1 majc 
e S stated unde he Gradua 100 ) I 
Sc gene al requirements st ] und ] l] of l 
enc es, ( 


quired 
; >S are requi 
72. Candidates 
lude Geol 205, 240, 261, and 2 Ee 
d slve Bamin a minimu 
-Ourse work must i et | e | 
> Examina Pm — mum of 
9 pass à aster's Comprehensive ae available. l nder the t M candida moat 
Bot at and nonthesis option E pired; incinding bens sur: QN ader 
| 7 | E > 20 f 
origen E st ation before Morse ze. Sek brane, our 
| | ! | um of | der d] )sen 
àster's Comprehensiv £95 semester hours ¢ recens o 
the Donthesic Option, à minimum p he vod ehe e 
243, a 54 or 2 
ca 16 or Rie dun e 158 or 254 0 
nl 216 ^v 21 i or 224, 241 or 243, and 
33, 2 224, 


um of 36 
gram. A minim A: 
2sis program Stat 129. 
logy is available asa [WU 276, and 249, plus 
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Firg, Group hane Tolis: Liddhdtes Odi 
Stephens, 
l2 Introductory Physical 
a istorical Geology (3-3) 
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Second Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


: ig 
minerals and rocks, physical processes, energy resources, plate tectonics, Or, 
of life, and evolution. Prerequisite to Geol 2: Geol 1 or 5 Laboratory fee $2 el 
semester. Credit will not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 (Ac ademic p 

5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, Lewis, Lin p 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the princ ipal fest v 
of physical geology, with emphasis on the relation of people and soc e 
natural environments; population evolution, natural hazards, and mine vil 


i n ^ n 
sources; economic, legal, and political aspects. Laboratory tee, $20. Cre 


not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 (Fall and spring) 


pindho 


101 Rocks and Minerals (3) F 
classificalio "t 


Lecture and laboratory; field trips as arranged. Identification, 
interpretation of igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic rocks, based © tor 
minerals, textures, primary structures, and present-day processes. © 
work emphasizes use of a hand lens in making observations; advanos a , 
niques are introduced. Field trips demonstrate roc k structures and gene n: i 
ciations. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5. Prerequisite or concurrent registratio™ 
1-2 or 105 (Spring) m 

105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) tors P 
Lecture and laboratory. An analysis of geological hazards and related fac jond 
affect land-use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5, oF perm! 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) Tolo 

111 Mineralogy (4) mine 
Lecture and laboratory. Morphological crystallography and systematic * ion 
ogy. Prerequisite: Geol 1; Chem 11 (may be taken cont urrently); or perm 


instructor. Laboratory fee, $22 (Fall) a 
112 Optical Mineralogy (4) analy 
Basic light theory, optical characterization of minerals, thin section , 
Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $26 (Spring) ew 


117 Petrology (2) 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and che 
magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products Prerequisite: [ 
112; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission of instructor (Fall) ym. 


. usa] 9 
mistry of cvii nu 


118 Petrology Laboratory (2) pore 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majors A 
Geol 111 and 112. Laboratory fee, $26 (Fall) steph 

122 Structural Geology (4) : ships ^ 
Study of natural and experimental rock deformation and the relatio H^ 
tween stress and strain as recorded by geologic structures Prerequisite: ; 
Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall) steph 

124 Geologic Map Interpretation (2) E requi” 
Interpretation and analysis of geologic maps and cross se uon “itt 
Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $5 Spring) kit. 

125 Marine Geology (3) arine got 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submar i pm 


i » EnV 
topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine 


j 

Prerequisite: Geol 1 or permission of instructor (Spring) pabet 

128 Geomorphology (3) , f eart ^ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evolution v ry " 

principles of photointerpretation. Prerequisite: Geol 1 Laborato! " 

(Spring) Vo 

136 Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) n 0108 yy 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Scienca 8 


E ical to) 
principles and processes and their application to civil and mechan por? 


ing. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of instru" 
fee, $20. (Fall and spring) 


150 Dinosaurs: Evolution and Natural History (3) 


Brett-Surman | 
| history of dinosaurs—their evolution } 
An introductory course on the natural history of dinosaur 


biology, and ecology, thei 


them, 


(Sprin 


and s 


ir false portrayal in the 


v scientists study 


Invertebrate P 


} sterman, Collier 
aleontology (3-3) 
Biology, i 


taxonomy, fu 


invertebrate fo il gr with empha th nacroinvertebrat ; ; qui | 
Site: Geo] 1-2 rD : f 

i (A demic 

154 Vertebrate Paleontology ; t Suman | 
Lecture (2 ho | i r field wo n 1 i 
vertebrate mor l 


[Fill odd Vent.) 


166 Pring iples of Strat 


Fundamental 
cepts, se 
magneti 
relati n 


igraphy 


151-52 or n, ; | 
189 Geophysic s for ( 


;eologists 
2 
EESTI 


Beoph| 
) 
Prerequi 


| ‘ : . l 

1 tt : i | 
n i | | | | 
Field Methods | 


H 
t irvevin 
Methods St 


| 
| 
' Research or Reading 


205 Sem; p: 
Se Minar in Geology | 
. 9Decial toni | i VAY! | | | 
)1 A : E ‘ 
<1] 4 ra in 
Advanced Mineralogy (3 


Il 
Tystal che; i : : , 


erals Prere, : 


years | 
Sedimentary P 


etrography 
dentifie 


' stat 
ation, « f í rt 


I] 
> ll 
| 
'Y means of b ; 
216 MON of instructor | borat $ | 
1A ] 
j Petropenesis I (3 | » [ | 
Th Origin of selected igneous 1 metamorp} k tv | 
25, 117, 118, or ermi f ins i Laborat fee. $2 Fall | 
“<0 Petro o. Lewis | 
I Benesis II (3 | 
24 Aboratory fee, $22 Spring EL i 
Advanced Structural Geology (3 x MA el = l 
Study of problems in stru analysis and tectonics. Prerequisite: ( 22 li 
240 pring, Odd vears se | 
pri ciples of Geochemistry (3 : | 
inciples 


t ¢ » 
and theories on the abundance, relationships, and distribution ^ the 
pements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
0l 117 or equivalent: Chem 11-12; Math 31 
Aboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 
'ochemistry (3) 


Composition and physical properties of sea water 


tion: Ge 


Phys 1 or 3; or permission of 


Siegel 


chemical composi- 


iynar yiochemical 
alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and bik 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of measuring. Prer port 
Geol 141, Math 31, or permission of instructor. Rec ommended: Chem 22. La 
tory fee, $20. (Spring, even years) siet? 
243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) fbi de 
Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection 0 0 
ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite Geol 141. Laboratory ™™ 


(Spring, odd years) suf 
249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) 

Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for « redit Coil 
254 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) foss! 

Consideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis Om the 

record (Fall, even years) pu? 


255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3) . M matt? 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subiec. it 
includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life deat. gl 
quency distributions, competitive exclusion principle, spatial distributi " 
ative abundance and diversity, quantification of community biofacies: years) 
site: Geol 151-52, Stat 91; or permission of instructor (Fall, odd Ye” 

257 Micropaleontology (3) int 

Biology, morphology, paleoecology, biogeography, and biostratigra 

and nonmarine phosphatic, organic, siliceous, and calcareous micro 

requisite: Geol 1-2 or permission of instructor (Fall, even years) ig 

Seminar: Micropaleontology (3) d for 

Prerequisite: Geol 158 or permission of instructor May be repeate 


, of mat 
phy sis pe 


25€ 


(Fall, odd years) pindho” 


r to! 
»s of sedime” y gr 


ironments 
$22. 


261 Sedimentology (3) 
Lecture and laboratory, field trips as arranged. Principle 
analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes and env 
uisite: Geol 1; Stat 91; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
(Spring) 

263 Sedimentary Environments (3 
Study of selected depositional environments. Field trips as 
site: Geol 163; Stat 91. Laboratory fee (field trips), $20 

266 Advanced Stratigraphy (3 
Analysis of special topics in stratigraphy 


i 2e i 
facies, cycles of sedimentation, clastic and carbonate subsurfac » 
attributes p? 


on 
Historical bac kground, e pola” 


subsurface biostratigraphy, ecological and evolutionary ‘ A 

graphically useful organisms, quantitative methods, isot hronology: P gp 

ogy, and magnetic stratigraphy. Prerequisite: Geol 166 or equivalent. 
even years) 

268 Geology of Coal ‘tics f) 
Geologic setting, petrography, and physical/cher character eve y 
Prerequisite: Geol 117, 118, and 163. Laboratory tee (Spring: T 

272 Regional Geology of North America (3) .. and tect 
Petrology, stratigraphy, and structure of various physiographic 


provinces (Spring, even years Mi 
274 Hydrogeology (3) 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and proble 


„rials. 
face water and the hydrologic properties of water bearing materia rato 


An OL 977 
ms of pollution yis! 


Geol 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 11-12; or permission of instructor pé 
(field trips), $8 (Spring ion? 
275 Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) redich 


4 iy 
jon and P ibe 


Application of geochemical principles to the interpretat 
| silicate ( 


groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate anc * aquifers: it 

weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and contaminate * n of jn? 
P.I 49€ ;sio: 

site: Geol 175, 141 (may be taken concurrently), or permiss! 

Fall, odd years) 
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276 Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) Staff | 
"view of basic theory of aquifer systems, analysis of aquifer testing, and numeri- n 
cal methods applied to groundwater problems. Prerequisite: Geol 175 or permis- | 
“a sion of instructor. A knowledge of FORTRAN is desirable (Spring, odd years) IM 
5 Research (arr.) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students with | i 
299-300 advanced training. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) | In 
hesis Research (3-3) Staff | | } 
(Fall and spring) | n 
" l 
Ourth Group | 
f 
398 i : i l 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff i) 
-D- to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. My 
399 my be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) M 
ys 1 Issertation Research (arr.) Staff | 
^Amited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall | 
and Spring) 
GERM 
- ANIC ` RE P 3 : 
NIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES | 
Profe i jS | 
"5Sors J.C Kj T o6 . | 
SSociate ES King, K. Thoenelt, C. Steiner (Chair) I 
Assistant ofessorial Lecturer P. Werres 
B Ofessorial Lecturers G.A. Koskella, I. Thoenelt-Winter | 
üche]or j | | 
e follow; Arts with a major in Germanic languages and literatures (departmental) | 
| ing requirements must be fulfilled | 
* The ge I 
^o" requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. I 
equivalent site courses—Ger 1-2, 3-4 (Ger 5-6 may be substituted), 9-10, 51-52, or | 
,** Requi | 
history c Courses in other areas—6 semester hours in one of the following subjects: art M 
4. 5 "o history, philosophy, or history of Germany 1) 
ame | 
i above the om for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours in German courses M 
nd Writin St group, including Ger 179-80; reasonable proficiency in speaking, reading, l 
R 8 Serman as determined by the department i 
Minor in Ce li 
OUrses. py, German Required: Ger 9—10, 51-52, and 6 semester hours of second-group 
$ Tequisite: Ger 1-2, 3-4 (Ger 5-6 may be substituted), or equivalent | 
Decia] 
candidate ponerse In addition to the general requirements stated under Regulations, a | 
SSign ‘ Special honors in German must submit an acc eptable senior thesis on an fi 
ed topic i 
Pla | 
cement “is 1 | 
who wishes Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing and ll 
Dlace nt ed Continue in college the language study begun in high school must take a |! 
Ment is id, een before registration. Upon completion of the examination, assign- i 
0 the appropriate course | 
GERMAN If 
" Ili 
rst Group í | | 
| 


f 

1~2 Fi | 

See Year md (3-3) Staff | | 

versation: the” German language basic voc abulary, reading, writing, and con- | 

and one in th + ore of German-speaking areas. Three hours in the classroom 

requisite ~ anguage laboratory eac h week Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. 
3-4 Second. y z to Ger 2: Ger 1 or equivalent (Fall and spring) $ 

Jontinued cx German (3-3) Staff 

4 consideration of the structure of the German language; further devel- 

nt of voc abulary, reading, writing, and conversation; culture and literature 


9pme 
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room and one In 
prerequisite 
3 or equive 


Xf Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. Three hours in th 


the language laboratory each week. Laboratory tee, $35 ster 


to Ger 3: Ger 1-2 or 5, or equivalent. Frere¢ 
ent (Fall and spring 


stall 
rhoenelt and Sia 
f Ónsive Beg g é termediate German 6 enel : ; 

Intensive nogami and Intermediate € " ch wel Ger 515 


Six hours in the classroon id tv the language labora «70 pel 


‘ 5 mic ye 
ter. P trisite Ger € ex ! \ cademi 


} German Conversation and Composition 


' Beginning German for Reading Acquisition 


German Readings for Nonmajor Students 
) r * j ne A 


Introduction to German Literature—in English ! , (Song? 


»econd Group 


Major Themes of 


German Literature—in English 


)1:( V tu ssi" 
i aesthetic P? 


electet reading? I 


nl 
iweide, K# ache: 
Niet 


Ne 1 r r \ x. Heine, 


Mann, Heinrich M ind B \lternate acad 


Comparative Studies in Germanic : 
Literatures—in English 

Topic for 1990: Why literatu What is literat Views and persp 
fulness ind eles 1 f terature i I dern Wester! 
ed work ind excerpts from Plato, A JUE shakespeare, 


i r$. 
oethe, Schiller. Nietzsche. Th. s Mann. Camus, Böll, and other 


use 


opring, alternate years 

1 Four Western Ways of Life—in English (3) Jism, C% ge 
The human condition and four Western ways of life: French mora 15 ptaig 
Bildung, Marxism, and existentialism. Selected readings from ^ , 
Goethe, Schiller, Thomas Mann, Marx, Brecht, Nietzsche Martin 


I hoenelt ores? 


Camus Fall, alternate years 


--— 
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125 Utopias and Dystopias in German Letters Steiner 
and Thought—in English (3) 

The unfolding German intellectual genius, now at a moral peak, now perverted. 
Selected readings and excerpts from the works of Lessing, Bonaventura, Heine, 

Marx, Nietzs he, Hitler, Thomas Mann, and Hermann Hesse. (Summer) 
126 France and Germany—in English (3) Thoenelt and Staff 
Comparative study of two European ways of life as reflected and perpetuated by 
iterature and philosophy. Relevant excerpts and documents from the 16th to the 

,, 20th century (Spring, alternate years) 
732 18th-Century German Life and Letters—in German (3-3) Thoenelt 
j Germany as the country of poets and thinkers; Goetheanism or the German way of 
| lle; its roots in the middle ages, its full development in the 18th century, and its 
modern manifestation in anthroposophy. Relevant readings in literature, educa- 
lion, philosophy, religion, and politics by Wolfram von Eschenbach, Luther, 
essing, Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Schleiermacher, Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
141-42 feb Mann, and Rudolf Steiner. (Alternate academic years) „3 

th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
omanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Poetic Realism. Second age of chiv- 
alry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counterrevolution in thought and literature. 
Development of modern nationalism and cosmopolitanism as reflected in the 


literature of the period. Reading, lecture, and discussion (Alternate aca- 
emic years) 


131 


151- 
31-82 20th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
+e age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; Kafka, 
Omas Mann, Hermann Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; authors 
161-62 St Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion (Alternate academic years) 
>'udies in Germanic Languages and Literatures— King 
In English (3-3) 
Opics for 1989-90 Germanic mythology—characters, tales, and motifs. Runes 
as à cultic device. Introduction to the pre-Christian religion of the Germanic 
Peoples and to an interdisc iplinary study of mythology. Richard Wagner's use of 
) 179-80 ?rmanic lore in his opera Siegfried. (Academic year) 
vanced German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Thoenelt 
A fourth-year language course designed to achieve near-native fluency in speak- 
ing and Writing German. Discussions and compositions on literary and cultural 
topics, reading of the German weekly newspaper Die Zeit, interpretations of 
selected texts (Gottfried Benn and Thomas Mann), grammatical and stylistic 
Studies, Prerequisite: Ger 9-10 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) 
Individualism, Reason, and Tradition Kennedy 
2 Early Modern Europe (3) 
“ame as Engl/Fren/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187. 


SANSKRIT 


105-6 p. 
$ First-Year Sanskrit (3-3) King 


year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on completion of 

- 106. Language, literature, and culture of ancient India. Essentials of gram- 

D reading of classical texts. Aural and oral practice in language laboratory. 
107-8 Oratory fee, $35 per semester (Alternate academic years) P 

9nd-Year Sanskrit (3-3) King 

Ger 1o, Purse: credit toward a degree at this University given on completion : 

| review P Language, literature, and culture of ancient India Continuation - 

| oral subi grammar; reading of more difficult classical and Vedic texts. Aural anc 

die: mertice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. Prerequi- 

* Ser 105-6 or equivalent. (Alternate academic years) 


183 
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GERONTOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Professors R.G. Brown (Academic Director), R.A. Kenney 
Professorial Lecturer M.H. Morrison | 


Academic Committee: R.G. Brown, J.C. Heddesheimer, R.A. Kenney, S.D Infeld 


ading 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program lead 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in geron : 


directed by the Committee on Gerontology and drawing upon faculty from various e 

ments within the University and resource persons in the community leds 
The gerontology program derives its theoretical perspectives and substantive knot the Y 

from several disciplines to provide a balanced study of the processes of aging pe^ d ( 

societal reactions and responses to the aged and their problems, with the oben 


preparing persons for positions that involve the planning, development, and evalua’ ign? 
programs serving older persons. Each student will work closely w ith an adv isor to des y 
program of studies appropriate to individual interests and professional objectives: ion ol 
student will have field experience in an agency involved in the planning and evaluat! 
services for the elderly. Prospective candidates should consult with the director 
gerontology program. 


,rontoloay 
lited colit 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in ge 
Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a B average (or equivalent) from an accrec 
or university. In some cases, the applicant may be requested to take the Graduate cand 
Examination. Previous experience in gerontology is not essential; a variety of acade 
experiential backgrounds are acceptable rts and 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 4 
Sciences, including 42 semester hours of course work. There is no thesis requiremen 129 0 
courses required for all students: Econ 217; PSc 203; Stat 104 or 111, and 183 (Sta ay be 
Psyc 244 may be substituted for Stat 183); Gern 201, 205, 290; Soc 254 (PSc 204 P7 ye 
substituted for Soc 254), 280; Educ 344; and HSA 235. The remaining three hee 
electives. All students are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examinat! " | 
201 The Biology of Aging (3) br | 

The processes of aging in the various systems of the human body P 

illness patterns in the elderly; theories of the aging process (Fall) orris 
205 Public Policy and Aging (3) 

The “political economy” of aging in our society. Politic al and gover pact 

processes as they influence and are influenced by older persons; the im 

demographic trends and retirement patterns on the economic system. Morris" 
290 Practicum in Gerontology (3) : f seri 

Field experience in an agency involved in the planning and evaluation 9 

for the elderly 


GREEK "n 


See Classics. 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Professors K.J. Darr, P.N. Reeves, P.S. Birnbaum, R.G. Shouldice, J Ott, RF. 
(Chair), L.G. Pawlson, M.H. Firestone, R. Riegelman, M.J. Shaffer 

Professorial Lecturer H.L. Hirsh SR East? | 

Associate Professors D.L. Infeld, W. Greenberg, D.L. Zalkind, G.E. Crum, S. S Good: 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.P. McKelvey, D.P. Andrulis, J.C Wilmot, D.» 
Rodgers, J. Falek, C.B. Jacobina 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Z.F. Acevedo, N. Singpurwalla 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 301 


Perea the School of Government and Business Administration for programs of study 
aa to the degrees of Master of Health Services Administration," Specialist in Health 
ces Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy 


Second Group 


142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) Staff 
Consideration of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accounting data. Cost 
accounting, budgeting, and internal control techniques; emphasis on their use in 

15 wa management planning and control process (Spring) 

urvey of Health Care Organization (3) Staff 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services in the U.S. 
Emphasis on the structural features of and the resources available to the health 

: Càre system. (Fall) 

54 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) Staff 
Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary American hospi- 
tals; emphasis on the organization of hospital departments and the functions of 
the department manager. Prerequisite: HSA 153 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) Staff 

Pplication of quantitative methods to the health services industry. Fundamen- 
tal statistica] techniques enabling the student to read, comprehend, critically 
appraise, and intelligently utilize the growing volume of quantitative research 
appearing in the health services literature. Familiarization with quantitative 
Procedures applied to analyzing management problems in the operational envi- 
Tonment. Emphasis on establishing a fundamental understanding of statistical 


190 - eas rather than on manipulating predeveloped formulas (Fall) 
>pecial Topics in Health Care Administration (3) Staff 
"Xperimental offering at the undergraduate level (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


202 ; - 
Introduction to Health and Medical Care (3) Crum 
“Xamination of conc epts of health and disease from physical and philosophical 
Perspectives, Desc ription and analyses of various components of the health care 


am including medical technology and the health professions. (Fall and 

Spring) 

203 EX i 
Artanization and Management of Health Services (3) Shouldice 
App 


Eon of management theory and concepts to health services systems and 
lipstem. ions, Characteristic s, functions, and organizational structures of delivery 
6 Quantit, . (Fall and spring) ae : | 

: ative Methods in Health Services Operations (3) Zalkind, Cohen 
oncepts and applications of statistical methods in health services operations. 
Crit istic reasoning and statistical methodology Sampling and study design. 
ce of statistical studies and reporting. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or equivalent or 
better with of instructor; the statistics course must be passed with a grade of B or 

207 Health ^. iin two years prior to enrolling in HSA 206 (Fall and spring) 
Introdu, pen Information Applications (3) Zalkind, Infeld 
ection Ctory survey of health information systems. Decision-making needs; col- 
Far de, ysis, and reporting of data Principles of managing the ac quisition 
elopment of health services information systems Prerequisite: HSA 206 


and i ; 
and knowledge of mi rocomputer spreadsheet or database software (Fall 
and spring) 


lealth Economics (3) 

“Conomics of the health « 
alternative 
and Other 
equivalent, 


Accredite 


Greenberg 
jare sector. An economic analysis of public policy 
$ in the health industry. Roles of the physician, hospital, insurance, 
health care markets are examined Prerequisite: Econ 217 or 

(Fall and spring) 


d by the 4 
the Acc rediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administration 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Eastaug? 


211 Health Finance (3) yr" 
An introductory course designed to provide a balance between theoretica” f 
practical approaches to the financial management of health care instituti re 
with emphasis on hospital examples. Specific attention is given to rate "— 
tion, hospital reimbursement, hospital accounting, tinan ial ratio analysis 
nancial feasibility studies, and strategic marketing. Prerequisite: Accy 
equivalent and HSA 210 (Fall and spring) Crum 

212 Introduction to Health Services Planning (3) Reeves, tio? 
Survey of community and institutional health systems planning and evaluat 
Introduction to policy planning, strategic planning, projec t planning, mar 
and evaluation as they apply to health services (Fall and spring) "iresto? 

215 Health Services and the Law (3) Fi 


i n. 
The sources of law and the legal processes affecting the health services ae 
Elements of administrative law and agency processes. Introduction to e pet 
relationships (e.g., torts, contracts, and insurance) of facilities, physicis tion 
sonnel, and patients. Personnel administration; legal aspects of labor re'a 
trends in health services delivery law (Fall and spring) 
221 Health Systems Strategic Planning (3) strate” 
Application of strategic planning concepts to health services Study of the dini 
gic planning process as a series of interrelated analyses and decisions, InG" nd 


representative analytic methods used in the most critical stages. Discus ai! 
the relationships among strategic planning, project planning, marketing 
financial planning. (Fall and spring) 
3 Policy in Strategic Health Services Planning (3) n strat 
Effects of legal, political, social, governmental, and economic factors ins. of 
health planning. Emphasis on formulation, analysis, and implemen expres 
state, local, and institutional health policies. The role of these policies à$ ress 
sions of values that serve as guiding forces in the strategic planning P 
(Summer) ythby 
225 Developing National Health Services Policy (3) > licy i 
Understanding and analyzing the processes by which health services pa presi 
formulated and implemented at the federal level. Focus on Congress, 
dency, and the agencies. (Spring) part 
227 Seminar: Ethics in Health Services Administration (3) "v eli 
Managerial implications of ethical issues in medical and health servic ns 0 
ery: administrative and institutional ethics; professional codes; decis tcr 
cerning impaired professionals, dying patients, fertility control, expe 
tion, and new technology; resource allocation (Spring) paf 
Managing the Short-Term Hospital (3) , ion 4 
Organization and management of the acute care hospital administrat! adm 
nance, and medical staff. Relationships of hospital clinic al, support, a nisal 
istrative departments. Analyses of procedures and systems. A malt 4 
ethics. Requirements of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of He "d 
Organizations. Prerequisite: HSA 203 and Mgt 210, or permission ot : 
(Fall and spring) Andr 
233 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) h servi" 
Study of the organizations and systems for delivery of mental healt ilie 
emphasis on managing and financing treatment and rehabilitation d 
(Summer) inf! 
236 Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration (3) a oath on 
An overview of the field of long-term care and its evolution within the et a 
and social service systems. The "continuum" of long-term care servit pol? 
institutions and in the community, funding sources for these services: "d 
issues involved in delivery of services. Site visits to long-term care 
(Fall and spring) jd a? 
Managing the Long-Term Care Institution (3) 
Organization and management of nursing homes, personal anc 
facilities, and institutions for other populations needing long-teF 
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treatment. Emphasis on personal and professional skills necessary to provide a 
wide range of services and quality care in these environments. (Summer) 
238 Ambulatory Health Services Management (3) Shouldice 
Introduction to the organization and management of ambulatory care. Presenta- 
tion of models, financ ing mechanisms, institutional affiliations, estimating and 
Planning for ambulatory care, and the use of group practice of medicine as part of 

à total system of services delivery (Spring and Summer) 

239 Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) Shouldice 
Principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice and health maintenance 
organizations and other alternative financing/delivery mechanisms. Emphasis 
on planning, development, and operation of HMOs and CMPs, including discus- 
Sion of models, financial issues, consumers, and providers of care (Fall and 
summer) 

245 Case Studies in Health Services 
Administration (3) 

Intensive qualitative and quantitative analyses of major problem areas in health 
System administration and planning, using the case study method. Cases cover 
the broad spectrum of health policy, planning, and management of the health 
Services system. Serves as a capstone course for health services students. 

25 (Fall and spring) 

? Comparative Health Services Systems (3) Southby 
Evaluations of various organizational patterns, functions, and trends in interna- 
tional health services delivery systems. Emphasis on sources of such differences 

25 a the Significance of systems to the health status of a nation (Spring) 

ues in Gerontology (3) Infeld 

Interdisciplinary seminar on the nature and problems of aging, including demo- 

Braphic, biological, psychological, social, economic, environmental, and politi- 

cal Perspectives on the status and needs of the older population. Theory and 

research; service delivery; attitudes and behaviors based on contact with older 

257 persons, (Fall) 

| ag Health Resources Management (3) Eastaugh 

ect, S, tec hniques, and policies used in health resources management. Pro- 

"cuve rate regulation under DRGs, capital investment decisions, buy-lease 
ecisions, financial feasibility studies, cost accounting, multihospital systems 
tee o ment, and strategic financial planning. Financial management of HMOs, 
Pre, ing programs, nursing homes, hospices, and home health care programs. 

260 di site: HSA 211 (Fall and spring) 

“ministration of Health Systems (3) Crum 
Same as PubH 213. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
nins of Health Care (3) Greenberg 

263 7^ 211. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
E e Financial Management (3) Staff 

264 Health P| ubH 263. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
CC em. and Marketing (3) : , Reeves 

265 Heal 7. : ibH 214. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
» alth Law (3) Staff 

268 Cd nag 265 See the School of Medic ine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
pepe in Administrative Medicine (3) Crum 

s ubH 296. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 

Field nee in Health Services Administration (3) Southby 

ina ‘esearch. Primarily for advanced students; open to others with consent of 
| 27 instructor, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 

1 Field Problem Studies in Ẹ aat SER, Q7 WE ai e ee 
Work expe em Studies in Health Services Administration (3) Good 

Mun ence guided by a qualified preceptor on selec ted management and 
and pas samos and problems occurring in health services facilities, programs, 
other 4 ncies. Primarily for advanced master's and doctoral students; open to 

Students by arrangement. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Southby, Birnbaum, Infeld 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


staff 


273- Residency I (3-3-3) ] 
74-75 Twelve-month residency. Work experience guided by à qualified preceptor 
periodic written progress reports and a written major report or selected He i 
projects as required. (Fall and spring) staff 
276- Residency II (3-3-3) s 
77-78 For students who take additional residency experience (Fall or spring) ff 
285-86 Readings in Health Services Administration (3-3) Southby and is 


Supervised readings in special areas of health services management an 
policy and planning. Primarily for advanced students; open to others by arr 
ment. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) m 
290 Special Topics in Health Services Administration (3) p 

Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
peated for credit (Fall or spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) southby 
(Fall and spring) 


s 


Fourth Group 


x à : . mand 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the de the 
requires. They are open to selected master’s students upon petition approve 
Associate Dean 


3 » -penbels 
310 Health Resources Allocation Policies (3) Southby, Green jc 


Study of major contemporary issues in health policy and health econo iij 
Development and critique of policies designed to deal with current 
issues (Spring) staff 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for de 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions oi Americal ing 
lic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for struc jety: 
public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of $ 
Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status infeld 
330 Health Services Delivery Policy (3) ment 
Study of major contemporary issues in health services delivery Develop nd 
and critique of policies designed to deal with those issues For doctor " 
Specialist students; to be taken toward the end of course work for the 


escribinf 


(Fall) suff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) i May b 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring) staf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) : d gprin? 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall an 
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See Classics. 


HISTORY 
University Professor M.F. Cunliffe 4 ;chwoert 
Professors H.M. Sachar, R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. Sc 
P.F. Klarén, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker (Chair), L.P. Ribuffo 1 miak M 
Professorial Lecturers S. Shaloff, D.C. Allard, J. Schlight, M. Bohac hevsky-Cho 
Khadduri porton” 
Associate Professors C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson, R.A. Hadley, A.D Andrews, J.O. 
Berkowitz, M.A. Atkin 
Assistant Professor D.J. Schroeter (Visiting) 
Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project 
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Ba = 
chelor of Arts w ith a major in history—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


ajors must meet the general requirements of Columbian College, selecting specific 
“pee tation with either a departmental or college advisor. For the foreign 
oreign Ania ture requirement, majors must meet the foreign language, rather than 
“ture, requirement 

may be "^ni Le either take or waive the introductory courses: Hist 39-40, 71-72. Waiver 
registration a by passing a departmental examination, which is held the day before 
Y Scoring ab redit as well as waiver may be obtained also by departmental examination, or 
acemer E e 600 on College Board Achievement Tests, or by sc oring 4 or 5 on Advanced 

., mXxaminations. Neither waiver nor credit is awarded by CLEP examination. 
“istributed courses within the major must include (for a total of 27 semester hours): 

(a) Hist 199 (proseminar); 


two seminars, one of which must be a research seminar; 


Courses 


ü E. iwo 100-level courses in each of the following three fields 
36, 139 v -Hist 101, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 127, 131, 132 
(2) United ¢ 141, 142, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 157, 158, 183; 
171; 172 States— Hist 117, 118, 126, 128, 129, 133, 134, 137, 138, 167, 168, 169, 170, 


Rus 9: 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 185, 186, 197; 
38, 161 Sla, Asia, Afric a, and Latin America—Hist 107, 108, 116, 119, 120, 135, 145, 146, 
» 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196 


pecial X . 
f topics courses numbered 198 and courses in the 700 Series may also satisfy one 


applicabile "p. requirements. Majors should check with the major advisor on the 
or BL courses 
ents listed — in history, a history major must meet the general honors require- 
for the lach inder Regulations. In addition, the Department requires candidates to apply 
that a honors program before the end of the first semester of the junior year During 
Seminar. Em candidates for the program must receive a grade of A in a 3-hour research 
admitted en preferably with the professor who will advise the senior thesis. Candidates 


o 
Completo A © program will subsequently enroll in the research seminar, Hist 191, and 
<< honors thesis in Hist 192 during their last semester. Only if the thesis 
ade of A will Special Honors be recommended 


¢ntion to the departmental advisor no later than the beginning of their 
trate in bns students may « hoose a nonspecialized history curriculum, or may 
à em Europe = rae such as ancient history, medieval history, early modern Europe, 
b e Far het. c » ‘ne Near East, Russia and East Europe, the United States, Latin America, or 
lack, or sia in one field, such as economic, social, intellectual, diplomatic, political, 
tion With the n's history. In each case the program of courses will be planned in consulta- 
Stude must ‘ustory advisor. To meet the departmental requirements for a minor, the 
‘Dove One : Complete at least 15 semester hours in approved courses with a grade of C or 
"'Semester-hour seminar must be included in the program 


. Maste 

ited " M Arte in the field of history Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accred- 

e. ing and ann ty with a major in history, or an equivalent degree; high scholastic 

i on how of the department Applicants from other institutions must present 

àn TUctors, to ser p Record Examination and arrange for four persons, preferably former 
Sciences, — Xd letters or reference forms to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts 


ic t The Comm Tequirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
thre d- ang third- € of study consists of either a minimum of 30 semester hours of 
dro», ther third. group courses, including Hist 299-300, Thesis Research, and at least 
Up c "Broup c ourses, or a minimum of 36 semester hours of second- and third- 
research sang at least two research seminars (6 semester hours) and four 
tand only t Seminars Exceptions to the minimum for third-group courses can be 
"Ne l lates h Pàrtment's Graduate Programs Committee. Hist 201 is required of 
aximum Me. not previously had a course in historiography and historical method. 

Y à ester hours may be in approved courses outside the History Depart- 
' graduate credit for second-group courses, master's candidates must 


— 


Ment, 
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Í an 
i i 1 " , ds story 
arrange for extra work with the instructors. Each student works in two fields of hi 
is required to pass a Comprehensive Examination in each. 


; a „servation 
Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in historic preserv 


Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and sae 
This 36-hour master’s degree program combines courses in United States his ist í 
historic preservation. It includes at least 18 hours of U.S. social history, L S urban a 
man-made America, and the seminar sequence in historic preservation. For othe i 
distribution requirements, see the departmental graduate advisor. Candida ion. 
program may also be required to pass an examination in measured architectura 


«od: th? 

Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in public policy Required 
general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. T publi 
program emphasizes the study of history as it relates to the analysis and conduc sen vi 
policy. Hist 213-14 and internship required. Additional course work is to be cho 
advisor's approval sie 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the general requirement? ^g 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including the passing of a and 9 
examination in two appropriate foreign languages or in one foreign language in fou! 
approved subject, and the satisfactory completion of the General Examinatio dy 
fields. Normally, each doctoral candidate will work in one major (or general) - longs! 
and three special fields. One of the special fields may be taken as a “write-off, ye fields 
is not in the area in which the candidate plans to write the dissertation. The y» X 
include the following: early modern.Europe, modern Europe, United States, we speci 
ica, modern Near East, modern East Asia, and modern Russia and the Soviet Unior 


A . a d -tual his M 
fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. social history, European intellec d Jonis) 
historic preservation, etc.) to the chronologically limited fields (e.g., Amer T 


history, classical and medieval Europe, Tudor and Stuart England, etc.). A - prog? 
elect one special field outside the History Department if it is relevant to t m exami 
Students having a special field in historic preservation may be required to pass "the Gent 
tion in measured architectural drawing. In the final 24 hours of course work for didate m? 
Examination, except in preparation for the “write-off” examination, the ci Gradi" 
enroll only in third-group courses. Any exception requires the approval of t 

Programs Committee. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Religious History (offered in c00! det y 
with the Department of Religion)—Required: the general requirements — or 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the specific requirements of t ed fow 
Philosophy in the field of history, stated above. The General Examination — histo” 
fields, including two from the Department of History (generally American s eric? 
and one other) and two from the Department of Religion (history of religion 1n 
one other field in religious history). day 


i 3 A "P se ner yoni CORE 
Waiver Examinations: Waiver examinations are given three times per € sessio" 
preceding registration in the fall and spring semesters and the first sum 


isto" 
i t his 
M Eni nts withoU 
Course Accessibility: All second-group courses are open to students W 


course prerequisites with the exception of Hist 135, 157, and 199. 


First Group suf 
39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) E and ay 
Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, religious: 15 9 
history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40: From vi 
present (Academic year) sont jinat¥ 
50 Washington, D.C.: Gillette and InterdiscP 


History, Culture, and Politics (3) 
Same as AmCv/PSc/U&RP 50 


EORR eee 
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71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) Jt j Staff 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United States, in 
world perspective, from the earliest settlements to 1876. Hist 72: from 1876 to 
present. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


101 The European Revolutionary Tradition, 1640-1917 (3) Kennedy 

comparative study of the English, French, and Russian revolutions with focus 

on theories of revolution, revolutionary ideology, millenarianism, and the revolu- 
tionary legacy inherited by third-world movements (Fall) ; 

105-6 istory and Philosophy of Natural Science (3-3) Schlagel 
À history of the natural sciences and their implied cosmologies. Emphasis on 
empirical discoveries and modes of explanation, changing conceptual frame- 
Works and methodologies, and philosophical implications. Hist 105 Early natu- 
ral philosophy to the rise of modern science. Hist 106: Developments in the 
Physical and biological sciences from the 19th century to the present. 

107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) Hadley 

urvey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and Iranian civili- 
zations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's conquest 

reece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to Hadley 


ti e Second Century A.D. (3) 
urvey of ci 


iltural, social, political, and economic developments in the Hellenis- 
tic world 


and societies of the Near East from the reign of Philip II to the height of 
oman power and i ence in these regions. 
109 E Power and influence ir se reg 


arly Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Hadley 
veolithic background; Bronze Age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean civiliza- 
" lions; classica] Greek civilization to the Macedonian conquest (Fall) 
10 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Hadley 


ehistoric It 


aly; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin civilization; 
Cultural, soc 


ial, and political developments in the Greek world under Roman 


rule. (Spri 
111- . (Spring) ; 
1-12 Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 
ist 


111: Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbarian kingdoms in 
the West and their evolution to about 1000 A.D.; Byzantium and Islam at their 
aPogee. Hist 112: Medieval European daily life, institutions, and creative move- 


nts to about 1400; the Crusades and the Near East to the rise of the Ottoman 
urks, (Academic year) 
116 History of Africa (3) i Shaloff 
oed of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient times to 
117 po Present. — (Spring) 
— or Conspiracy? A History of the Becker 


*rnational Politics of Oil (3) 
€ history of the international politics of oil, with special attention to develop- 


Ing relationships between major oil companies and governments here and 
bro; . 
road. (Summer) 


118 History of North Africa (3) Schroeter 
119 Chin’ of the Maghreb from the 15th to the 20th century. (Spring) 


ina in the 20th Century: Reform and Revolution (3) Johnson 
"igins, goals, substance, and significance of political, social, and intellectual 
121 th eavals in China from 1900 to the present (Summer) i 
S naissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 
tudy of the e 


em FE conomic, political, intellectual, and cultural acceleration in West- 
Many Pe: beginning in the Italian city-states and spreading to France, Ger- 
122 The 7 and England, in the 14th through 16th centuries (Fall) 
, "ormation in Western Europe (3) Herber 
ligious, Political, and social consequences of the theological upheavals of the 
century, — (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


123 European Intellectual History I (3) Kennedy 


Popular culture; religion and science in the 17th century; the Enlightenm@ 
Voltaire, Hume, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Beccaria, Diderot, Condorcet 0n h 
gion, history, nature, society, and politics; the intellectual origins of the Frenc 
Revolution (Fall, even years) 
124 European Intellectual History II (3) s 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 19th-century historical yA 
proaches to society, religion, economics, biology, ethics, and psychoanalys*. 
Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin, Nietzsche, and Freud; the intellectual origins L 
Nazism: literary, artistic, and philosophical responses to World 
(Spring, odd years) 
125 Women in European History (3) Schwoer ' 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and econ? | 
life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century (Spring) Allard 
128-29 War and Society (3-3) ical 
How wars, armed forces, and defense policies have affected British and Amer ig 
politics and society. Special attention to the relationship of defense and wer 
policy, civil-military relations, the development of strategic thought, an thet 
naval and military influence Britain and America have exerted on eac 
Hist 128: 1776-1918. Hist 129: 1919- present (Academic year) Herb?! 
131-32 History of Germany (3-3) ury 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: From mid-17th cent 
Bismarck. Hist 132: From William II to the present. (Academic year ibuffo 
Recent U.S. History, 1890-1941 (3) n d 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellec tual developments, with particu x 
phasis on the “searching” '20s and New Deal (Fall) Ribuff? 
134 Contemporary U.S. History Since 1941 (3) 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, wi 
phasis on the Cold War, “silent” '50s, and disrupted '60s (Spring) pzis* 
135 History of Soviet Intelligence Services (3) mi 
The role and impact of intelligence and security operations in 


Kennedy 


13: 


th particular em 


and foreign policy, from 1917 to the present. The course examine in 
and problems of Soviet intelligence operations; Tsarist antecedents; de post 
Cheka, and the formative years; operations under Stalin; problems of 43! 


Stalin years; and operations in the Brezhnev era. Prerequisite Hist 146 OF 
or 168, or permission of instructor gach” 
136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) 


to 
tury 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the cen 


the present (Spring) Thorn!" 
137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War II (3) om. j 

Survey of U.S.-Soviet global rivalry from World War II to the presenti 

tive historical assessment of the changing strategic balance (Spri peck” 


138 American Foreign Economic Policy in Historical Perspective (3). mal 
Historical evolution of United States international economic relations pas 
issues of foreign economic policy, political problems in poli y-making: 
on period since 1945 (Spring) gach?! 

139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) centu 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: From the turn of the tto th? 
to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: From the Muni h sett eme" ; 
present (Academic year) Ken?! 


141 History of France I (3) rch d 
Old Regime: Louis XIV, demography, peasants, bourgeois nobles; Chr racy 9 
stant-Jewish relations; salons, Enlightenment, and philosophes: ae 

1 a 


education; Robespierre and Revolution; Napoleon Fall, odd ye onset) 
142 History of France II (3) ion to 
The Revolutionary tradition and authoritarianism from the Restorati "ol 
Gaulle: the events of 1848, socialism and the class struggle; women, ; qtio" 
morals, and population; industrialization and rural France; deChristi& 
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Catholic integralism, and worker priests; France's decline as a world power; its 
intellectual and artistic leadership (Spring, even years) 

145 Russia to 1801 (3) Atkin 
Survey of Russian history from the rise of the Kievan confederation in the ninth 
century to the establishment of Imperial Russia as a European great power. 
Attention will be given to the political, socioeconomic, and cultural history of the 
East Slavs, especially the Russians (Fall) , 

146 Russia and the Soviet Union from 1801 Atkin 
to the Contemporary Era (3) 

Survey of Russian and Soviet history from the reign of Alexander I to the post- 


Stalin era. Attention will be given to the contending forces of revolution, reform, 

| ànd conservatism: diplomatic relations; economic development; and social 
Change. (Spring) 

148 The French Revolution (3) Kennedy 

Social, political, economic, and cultural history of the decade of revolution, 

1789-1799. Attention to its structural consequences in France and in Europe at 


arge. (Summer) : 
149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) Staff 
imphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. Issues 
of war and peace, international crises, nationalism, alliances, and tensions. Hist 
149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: Since 1890. Students who receive credit for Hist 150 


151-5 Cannot receive credit for Hist 157 (Academic year) date 
$ History of England (3-3) Ke nny 
evelopment of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. Hist 151: 
© 1689. Hist 152: Since 1689 (Academic year) 

153 Tudor England (3) Kenny 
Spects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and religious devel- 

15 ment of England, 1485-1603 (Fall) 
Stuart England (3) Sc hwoerer 
? Civil wars, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. Political, religious, socio- 
155 puonomic, and intellectual developments in England, 1603-1714 (Spring) 
» ‘story of Modern Ireland (3) Kenny 


? political and cultural development of Ireland since the Middle Ages and the 
Continuing interaction between Ireland and England, with emphasis on the 

1 Period from the Act of Union of 1801 to the Partition of 1923 | 
9Wish History from 70 A.D. to 1648 (3) Schroeter 
istory of the Jewish people from the destruction of the Temple through the 
l'abbinic ang medieval period, with emphasis on contacts with Christian and 


Uslim communities and cultures (Fall) 
cx 20t "Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sachar 
© main currents, with necessary 19th-century bac kground. Students who 
Téceive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 150 (Fall) 
ern Jewish History (3) Sachar 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the present state 
(S Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, and cultural influences. 
Spring) 
tei “evolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 


i xamination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin America, especially 
n 


ti Mexico, Cuba, Nic aragua, and Central America; their origins, social composi- 

162 — leadership, ideology, and programs (Fall) E: 
"ventury Latin America (3) Klarén 
Survey of the main soc ietal trends shaping Latin America in this century, with 
Particular emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization, reformism, mod- 
mization, nationalism, Marxism, the military dictatorship, and the develop- 

163-6 Het process, (Spring) 

ist 42. 9f Latin America (3-3) Um Kiasia 
1492-15: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the New Wor d. 
820. Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America, 1820 to the present; 


^  EEEEREN 
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thematic emphasis on neocolonialism, corporatism, liberalism, caudillism? 
modernization, populism, and revolution (Academic year) jarén 
165 Latin America and the Industrializing World, 1850-present | 3) K 
Examination of the political/diplomatic responses of Latin Americar 
individually and collectively, to the expanding industrial powers of the 


; nations i 
Noi 


tes: 
hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries, partic ularly to the United Sta 
l Fall ) Gillette 
167 Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) 
Same as AmCv 167 DePau¥ 
169 The American Revolution (3) events ^ 
7 


The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic impact of the peci 
surrounding the separation of the United States from the British Empire. 
attention to the influence of non-elite groups. (Fall) pill 

170 U.S. Early National History (3) ubli 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early rep 
1787-1828. (Fall) Horto? 

171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) of the 
Hist 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements ^ pt 
agrarian era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: The urban- industrial era from 1861 


sent. Same as AmCv 171-72 (Academic year) porto? 
73 Afro-American History (3) f of black 

Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contributions 

Americans to and their impact upon American history. (Fall) porto? 


174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) «ance. OF 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American experien®™ 
sult Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed (Spring) portot 

177 The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3) $ society’ 
The period 1828-1860 and its continuing significance to America® "T 
emphasis on racial and gender divisions and changes in the legal an 
systems (Fall, alternate years) perkowi” 

178 Making and Braking the Welfare State (3) lare P 
An examination of America’s changing approaches to health and We ami ing 
lems, explaining the origins of modern entitlement programs and ex p 8 
ways in which these programs have been adapted and reshaped. Topics 
welfare reform and health insurance are covered (Spring) perkow!” 

179 U.S. Economic History (3) t jot: 
Survey of American economic history from colonial times to the presen atio? 
lar attention is given to the economics of slavery, the development 0 fluenct 
industrial economy, and the growth of the federal government as anin " 
economic policy. Same as Econ 179. (Fall) H 

181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) gi" 


: ion. Hist 
American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution 


1898. Hist 182: 20th century (Academic year) Ke y 
183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in tbe 
Early Modern Europe (3) : ism from, 
An interdisciplinary examination of the rise of Western individuali e tens 
Renaissance to the American and French Revolutions. Analysis 9 by » 
between reason and religious and popular traditions. Guest lec a 
English, Germanic Languages and Literatures, and History faculty: dual? tr, 
for Early Modern European Studies major but open to other un e 18 


graduate students as well. Same as Engl/Fren/Ger Rel 183 an " 

(Spring) pef, 
184 Civil War and Reconstruction (3) 

How tensions between the sections developed into violence, 

fought on American soil, and how the experience of war affecte 


» 

that lived through it. (Spring, alternate years) pe^ j 

185 History of Women in America (3) i tellectiP ue 
Survey of the political, economic, social, military, religious: in gs thee 


2 as 
cultural practices in North America from 1000 A.D. to the present 


affec ted and 


been affected by the female half of the popul m. oame as i 
AmCv 185 (Spring, alternate years DEST: M 
186 U.S. Urban History (3 il w- ^" 
The American city from colonial foundations to the present, re ati cia - 
economic forces to physical for Speci ipl I saliente] ` | 
industrial to industrial to met litan forms, focusing on implications for pul | 
lic policy md histor arvation. St is Ami ‘ Fa 2 | | 
187 History of Modern China iis t hn 
China since 1840, with particular attention to polit evelopments. — (Fi | 
188 History of Chinese Communism ds ni | 
Survey of t} ‘ r i de ^ ‘ ig j Di 
: tnt} i | 
san Of the Chine i t Party incer ] E | 
189 History of Modern Japan | 
Japan's centi m i t ' | | 
Present. En | 
Fall) | d . | 
190 Ethnohistory s : | 
Same ac Ant} | 
191-9» Se -— 
< entor Honors Thesis 
Required of 


: a tor I 
(Ac idemi 


| 
€ [i 
| k 
193 History of the Near East || 
Byzantine, A l | 
Ottoman 1 
the Turk hR 
194 Hi Eon" i 
4 History of the Modern Near Eas 
Į f] ' . | 
eginning with ? il 
node | 
: Nr 
nalism 1 z | 
(Fal idd ve I 
195 Ty. i | 
) Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan " 
Ntellect, t i À - | | 
' . " ; | 
p 1 9t China and Ja rt rigins 1 -= |! 
96 T a vitio 
? The Modern lransformation of China and Japan (3 r the | 
Ie Social po i intellect transi i 
1 mid-19th ¢ tr the : | 
97 " z Es- 
Oral History and Interview Techniques | 
" ame as Ami Ant } | 
NEL "x tans 
! Special Topics in History | 
listorica] 'SDect ea uos , 1 E 
: Semester | 
' Staff | 
OSeminar: Readings for the History Major (3 | 
quired of histor maiors: th course houid be taken du ig l il 
"adings and ussions on major trends in history; representative seiection | 
irom the c] 


assit 


ot historical | 


| 
Canr A I pring 

“Not receive credit for Hist 201 ne SR 

Third (. 


| 
RY st i | 
liste C udent Who has had the riate preparation may, with ] | 
R OF, ¢ quw story majors ant 

Brad Eu de in a third rou Enrollment is not res í & ! tz Il 
te *Stude y DI I t by taking eithe 

two Students. History majors will satisfy the third-group requi t € 

TSes for re 


Search 


or one course for research and one course for a rea 


201 Hi 
1 History and Histc 


ings program 


| Stafi 
tor rians (3 
'storiography 
| 7 | | l h ricé | era- 
USsions On major trends in history; selections from classics of historical litera 


ture, ¢ nnot receive credit for 
Hist Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit fc 
s oc 
199 (Spring) 


, udents. Readings and dis- 
and historical method for graduate students. Reading j 


= 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


T 

203-4 Seminar: Research or Readings (3-3) x of 
Offered on demand for individual research programs Prerequisite: appro 

department (Academic year) stall 

205 Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1772-1918 (3) (Fal! 

Eastern Europe from the partitions of Poland to the end of World War I. suf 

206 Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1919-1945 (3) ents 0 
Emergence of modern East European states after World War I. Developm 

the interwar period and World War Il (Spring) padles 

209 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3) ; "t. 

Readings on general topics in the history of the ancient Near East, Gre nt 


Rome. Topics to be announced in the Schedule of ( :lasses. Students A: 
knowledge of the appropriate language(s) may receive research cre porkov!! 


213-14 History in Public Policy (3-3) "s wit! 
Seminar in the use of historical insights and methods in polic y-making licy 
emphasis on domestic issues. Assessment and use ot primary sources 
analysis and the use of historical analogy in policy formulation AU? 

217 Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3). à 20 
Selected topics in the intellectual, social, and « ultural history of 19t -an 
century Russia and Soviet Union Ali? 


218 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3) onal comp’, 
An examination of the relationship between the U.S.S R.'s multinatione’ gy 


^ ol ic! 
sition and its domestic political, economic, social, and cultural P 


foreign relations (Fall) perkow™ 
219 Internship in History and Public Policy (3 or 6) f emulation 
Supervised participation in an office or agency cont erned with the ior of UP 
of public policy; terms of the internship are arranged with the Dire? gin the 


: A ; en 
History and Public Policy Program. Enrollment restricted to stud 


History and Public Policy Program (Fall and spring) 
220 American Business History (3) : aistribul 
The history of American business institutions in manufac turing, di i ‘ 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the per ono 
industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their di i 
legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same às BAd 293 (Spr pne! 
224 Readings/Research Seminar: European Intellectual History (3) jitical an 
Cultural history of the French Revolution. Interrelated « hanges 1n ps 9. cont 
economic thought, theater, arts, religion, and science trom 1789 ©. 
nuity or discontinuity with pre- and post-revolutionary cultural life. gille 
225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) | 
Same as AmCv 225 5 


J ' 9.4 
228 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Military and Naval History! Amer 
ropean 


Discussion, readings, and research in 20th-century Eu m 
military and naval history git! 
229 Seminar: World War II (3) d 


i n 
before, during mat 


Examination of statecraft and the management of force à 
tary policy an 


World War II. Special attention to broad aspects ol mili ig 

: i | diplomacy: pli’; 

and their interaction with international politics and dipic 2 Sc ip? 

230-31 Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3-3) relations 
Hist 230: A study of the historical development of strategy and the c tho 


: , strate! 
military thought to national policy. Hist 231: 20th-century strateg! 


(Academic year) 


wo 


232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) pi 
Same as PSc 232 wol 

233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) m 
Same as PSc 233 go 

237 Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917 1964 (3) ide world: cold 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outst i, the 


the blockade and intervention, through years of isolation, Wor 


er 
War, to mm 


‘peaceful coexistence" and detente (Fall and su 


HISTORY 313 


239 Readin Resez Se : Early Modern Schwoerer 
* gs/ Rese arch Seminar ,Ariy 

Ti E t 

S sele x IT : estern ropea "i ry of the 14th t rough 17th centu- 
Opi l lf V E tc C 1 
E " , uroj n his h tk , L : 
ries R y | g res »-. h dey € nding upon students’ interests and curricular 
S. Neadings or rese 


i Herber 
needs, z ean History (3) 

y : ee European : 

241 ings/Res earch Seminar: Modern n tructor 
er sm preparation and consent of instruc Atkin 
246 Readings Research Seminar: History of Modern 


Rad Sovint Union = history of modern Russia and Sov ^ l m 
; j siii Y needs 
Selected topics in the domestic Pei ee ya 
Readings emet arch, depending upon students’ interest 

~ € ' 


(Fall) lear Eastern History (3) - 
248 Readings Seminar: Modern Near Eastern : — 

Admission by permission of instructor. — (: ; may Staff 
249 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3) 


2S 
S » z the foreign polic les, 
seare h seminar in individually selected topic conce ned thei heri ns 
osea r - 

actions | terrelations of the European great powe 

“cuons, and interrele | V I 


[ > zuage other than English 
the 19th or 20th century. Reading knowledge of one language o 
2 15 or 20t} " é ' 
| | } ater 
required (Fall) eee : TN mE 
250 E Seminar: Issues and Topics in Jew » sg pale 
i | ses 
Topics to be announced in the Sc hedule of Clas ati Pee 
x adings/Research Seminar: English People 


and Institutions (3) 


lec ed ICS so ntellectua and ecor Story f 
| onomic hi 
S I in the political ial, 


3 terest 
; 3 1 special area of in J 
England. Focus upon one time period anc ch “es n M 
eh 'adings dan History of Sino-Soviet Relations | 

Se 


2 lis. Fall: turn of the 
minar designed to develop analytic and historiographic gm — 
Century to 1949 spring: Korean War to the present , 
| Readi ; i Thornton 
755-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic 
cM (coenae tual framework for understanding € pres 
Seminar designe levelop a conceptual fra: — Me 
porary US ee = lations Fall: World War II to = j; — 
se list 255 is pr l BE (Academic yee 
i Present, Hist 255 is prerequisite to Hist 256 (Ac T 
~= “Ommunist Party of the Soviet Union (3) 
~ Rasen m i Thornton 
ias Research Seminar: Problems in 
U.S.-Soviet Chinese Relations (3-3) bn dam spect 
Svelopment of scholarly skills through preparatic cC — 
uisite: Hist 254 or 255 or permission of instructor (Alterr - 
adings/Research Seminar: Topics in Modern 
atin America (3-3) 
Ac Inission by permission of the instructor 
271-75 * 


Horton 
‘5. Social History (3-3) 
Ist 271: Re 


and artisti 
i Vendi iti Staff 
4d adings/Research Seminar: U.S. Political 


olonia] History (3-3) 


needs. 
í re nd curricular r 
esearch or readings, depending on students' interest an 

Opics 


, s 
spects of various 
9n variou pects of the colonial period or political asy 
ario s aspe 
Periods 


" fear} 
Admission by permission of instructor (Academic yea 
Istoric Presery 
à Same as AmCv 
79 Rea ings/Res 
'adings or 
dmission b 


261-65 


BS S€ Y c fe S ons, and intellectual 
inar on American daily life, institutions, a ; 
ad S ser titut t t 
ts. Hist 272: Research seminar. Hist 271 is prerequis 
achie vements § / f I uisite to 


| } Longstreth 
ES ation: Principals and Methods (3-3 
U&RP 277-78 d ai 
earch Seminar: American History (3) poe 
n h, depending on students' interests anc 

esearch, depe nj I " à 
y permission of instructor (Summer) 


— 


Researc! 


281 


p. 
rerequisit 
eadines 


2 Readings Seminar: Milita 


Admi 


6 Research Seminar: 


Adm 


Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization 


le 


Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History 


is 


Research Seminar: 


Israe 


Research Seminar 


Research Seminar 


16 Readings Seminar 


Special Topics Seminar 


OURSES 


Modern East 


Ihe Modern Near East 


81-82 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History 
lepending on t 
1890-1950 


283-84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History 


f 100 


ry and Women's History 


T 


Militarv and Women's History 


Ti 


1 


ews of the Islamic 


rch Seminar: 20th-Centu 


Arab World 


Modern East Asian Hist 


Dumbarton Oaks Courses (ar 


Thesis Research 


Fourth Group 


1 ICI 
ury ICIE t t 
stitution is represented. Doctoral 
to apply for fellowship aid. Folger li 
ts wishing t« these courses sl 


nt 


u hinot 
VWasningtor 


301-14 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) 


Topics will ! 


xd in the Schedule 


provided the topic differs 


342 Readings in Modern European History (3 
From the French Revolution to the period following Wo! 


of Renaissan ey 
ommittee 

d in the Instit 
numbere $: Histo 


airman 0t 


May be repeate 


id War I 


Hill 
eeds. Hist 


cular! 


Ribuffo 
arch of 


Rese 
DePauw 


l jePauw 


staff 


or 


indidates 


nd 


on wie 
ute sem ait 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 315 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 

fay be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Staff 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) di (Fa ll 
Limited to Doc tor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fa 


and spring) 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


Professors J.L. Bre 


en, D.E. Hawkins, J.E. Snodgrass (Chair), D.C. Paup 
Ofessoria] Lectu 


! ; rers C.A. Troester, Jr., R. Anzola-Bentancourt, D.L. Edgell, S. Wahab 
| Ssociate Professorial Lecturer G.H. Moeller 


ssis 
en ofessor H. Nashman 
Uctors E.C, Rac h, P.A. Sullivan, S.E. Spivack (Visiting) 


turers C.D. Cox, G.V Swengros, B.J. Westerman, D.W. Rivenburgh, R.L. Jarvis, R.L. 
arrison, S.D, Cook, S.A. Schulman, W.D. Wynegar 


See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study leading to 
tio egrees of B 


achelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (with specializa- 

~ exercise and sport science) and Master of Arts in Education and Human Develop- 

TOgrams į Specialization in exercise science, tourism administration, and individualized 
ms in human kinetics and leisure studies) 

° Uni tsity is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activities of the 


of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and the student assumes full respon- 
refor, 


p nive 
„ Partment c 
sibility there 


EXERCISE AND SPORT 


: ACTIVITIES 
inst Group 
Wi Lid 
lion th the exception of students pursuing undergraduate degrees in the School of Educa- 
l'écogni "màn Development, credit for exercise and sport activities courses is not 
P Peated 153 for the bace alaureate. Some exercise and sport activities courses may be re- 
| oF credit by those students who are eligible to receive credit for such courses. 
3 Beginning Badminton (1) — 
2 ginning/Intermediate Golf (1) Su 
él Foil Fencing (1) Staff 


2 Basketball (1) 


Staff 
Olleyball (1 Staff 
Karate "m | Staff 
zunis (1) Staff 
oga (1) Staff 
32 ines (1) Staff 
*Sinning Swimmin Staff 
i g (1) t 
ro Inning Life Saving (1) - 
*rmediate Swimmi ‘ 
Occer(1) nming (1) Staff 
| 42 As QUetball (1) Staff 
erobics (1) Staff 
45 tal Chi (1) Staff 
Experimental Activities (1) mt Staff 
Mc ànd amount of laboratory fee (if charged) announced in Schedule of 
"pp es. May be repeated for credit. 
"PR ang First Aid (2) : Staff 
Train E 


p tor ing for certification in cardiopulmonary resuscitation and first aid. Labora- 
, 
y lee, amount 


4 In m announced in Schedule of Classes Rm 
cermediate/ Advanced Tennis (1 or 2) Staff 
o 


lif Pment of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive play as a 
letime Sport. 


Ill 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


55 Swimming—Water Safety Instructor Certification (2) suf 
56 Scuba Diving (2) st 
Laboratorv fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes afl 
59 Team Sports (2) f 
60 Racket Sports (2) er 
61 Aquatic Leadership (2) Sp 
62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2) stall 
65 Skiing (2) 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Sc hedule of Classes (Spring) sull 
68 Sport Clinics and Workshops (1 to 3) m 
Special intensive study and skill development. There may be à laboratory 
amount announced in Schedule of Classes 
HUMAN KINETICS 
Second Group 
F m 


101 Experimental Course (3) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes 

103 etra Foundations of Snodg^ 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) 
Nature, scope, and scientific basis of human kinetics and le 
tion to professional competencies. stall 

109 Fitness Programs: Testing and Prescription (3) ideal bod! 
Evaluation of aerobic capacity, muscular strength, flexibility, and id 
weight; development of presc ribed exercise programs stall 

110 Fitness Programs: Supervision and Leadership (3) í fitnes 
Concepts and techniques of the supervision and manageme 


„isure studies 


programs 
111 Sports Education Technique and Analysis: Racket Sports (3) rspor® 
Basic concepts in skill development, analysis, and evaluation in the rack? 
badminton, racketball, squash, and tennis 
112 Sports Education Technique and Analysis: 


Team Sports or Aquatics (3) aquatic 
Techniques of teaching, coaching, and management of team sports or stall 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) A janni"? 
Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, inc pe P ation 


and organization, methodology, selection and use of materials, an 

basic health knowledge (Spring) St 

29 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) 

Concepts of skill learning applied to teaching, coat hing, and pe 

skills. — (Fall node 

130 Introduction to Motor Development (3) ' is 

Studv of the evolvement and refinement ol fundamental 
throughout the life span (Fall) 

: Sten” ig 


134 Sports and Nutrition (3) > 
The nutrition needs for recreational exercise and sports; skills nto 


nutrition needs; development of individual nutrition programs that fs fc 
activity-specific; and identification and correction of nutrition pr , 
ing sports performance (Fall) 

138 Organization, Administration, and Management of 


Physical Education, Sports, and Exercise Programs (3) : T d 
Curriculum, administration, and management related to physical : 
sports, and exercise programs gulli” 

o? 


139 Principles of Coaching (3) Jual af 
Study of behavioral patterns and interactions related to individu 


sports (Spring) 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 317 i 


140 Exercise and Sport Psychology (3) Sullivan | | 
Study of psychological aspects of athletes, teams, and competition in athletics, n 


including personality, motivation, performance level, achievement, and be- | 
havioral change strategies; social factors, training events, and measurement M 
techniques. (Fall) 

5 Working, Stress, and Human Values (3) Nashman 


Cognition, prevention, and control of stress and the burnout syndrome. A | 
umanistic inquiry into values, attitudes, and stressors associated with various 


s Frofessions Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) ; 
ress Management, Burnout, and Human Potential (3) Nashman 
? nature, prevention, and control of the stress and burnout syndrome. Stu- j 
| ents will design an overall stress management strategy that incorporates 
achievement of life goals and human potential in a stress-efficient manner | | 
the Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) - | I 
‘ntroduction to Human Anatomy (3) Staff } 
ystematic study of the structure of the human body, with emphasis on joints, 
151 knees. and neuromuscular mechanisms (Fall) 
esiology (3) Paup 
Analysis of human movement, including mechanical physics, anatomy, and | | 
157 p ysiology. Prerequisite; an approved course in anatomy (Spring) ll 
`< *Dysiology of Exercise (3) Paup | 
© physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on these | 
5 Unctions Prerequisite: HKLS 150 or permission of instructor (Fall) rs | 
"aety: Prevention and Care of Sports Injuries (3) Staff ! 
Safety educ ation, liability, prevention and care of sports injuries; related person- | 
nel, facilities, and equipment. | 


15g = 
9 Athletic Training and Rehabilitation (3) Rivenburgh, Westerman I 


d Course is designed to provide lectures and lab sessions dealing with upper M 
ar 3 y | 
id lower extremities for injury evaluation techniques, the use of therapeutic 


Ir aliai: m + 
161-65 odalities, and rehabilitation techniques. Prerequisite: HmKn 158 (Spring) IM 
acticum (3-3) Paup, Nashman | 
i p ®-practice teaching or practical experience in related disciplines. May be re- I 
) eate | 
1 ated for credit (Academic year) | i 
S nior Seminar (3) Snodgrass ii 
Study of curre 


Us . nt literature with implications for human kinetics specializations i 
Se of library re 


sources and retrieval systems; evaluation of professional compe- | 


tenciec | 
7 daa Prerequisite HmkKn 103 or permission of instructor i 
o - qaational Experiences (1 to 6) Snodgrass and Staff | 
r de t r 
topic *partmental majors only. Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific 
ic 
73 Inda. i 
n R . : } 
FostPendent Study (1 to 3) Snodgrass and Staff | 
r : j 
in departmental majors only. Individually designed model for intensive study | 
ae 
Pend area of Special interest Prerequisite demonstrated competency for inde- | | 
"nc - . r 
Seda work and permission of advisor and instructor. May be repeated for | 
| Tedi 
l PR Ire 
175 Field CA : : : | 
P *Xperiences/Student Teaching (3 to 9 Paup, Nashman | 
Terequisite t I f | 
instry e: HmKn 161-62 or equivalent. Admission by permission o Il 
Struc " 
184 y tor (Fall and spring || 


P 
Workshop (1 , 
Opic to be 
Permission 


Thirg Group 


0 3) Staff [| 
announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit with | 
of idvisor | 

| 


| 201 E 

exper} 
| opie mental Course (3) Staff 
x p C 
nu 202 } bí P be announced in Schedule of Classes 

75 p I 
Variables spn? and Performance (3) Staff 
^S T I 1 4 1 ' » 
Models ym TCeptual motor learning and performance denies concepts, and 


1 g 
arning ap 


plied to teaching and coaching Fall 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


snodgr® 


span, includit 


230 Motor Development and Fitness Over the Life Span (3) 
Analysis of motor development and fitness throughout the life 
practice in techniques of critical observation (Spring) Pau? 

255 Fitness Evaluation and Exercise Prescription (3) 

Methods and techniques for providing individualized exercise 
scriptions based on measurement and evaluation of physical fitness an 
related variables. Prerequisite: HmKn 152 or permission ot instructor. 


i re 
and fitness n 


(Spring) pre? 
256 Sports Medicine (3) d pie 

Theory, practice, and research in diagnostic treatment, rehabilitation 

vention of sports-related injuries. Prerequisite HmKn 150 weng” 
257 Principles and Concepts of 


Employee Health/Fitness Programs (3) ; and othe! 
General overview of the employee health/fitness movement in the U.S. to 
countries. Public and private health policy implications will be aec B® 
gether with national economic and political trends relating to the sub) 
uation of model programs, procedures, and current practice Gor? 
259 Exercise, Stress, and Cardiac Rehabilitation (3) 
Applied physiology of exercise and psychological stress in relato 
artery disease and myocardial infarction; the principles and practice © surgen) 
tation of patients recovering from a coronary event (heart attack or - or per? 
by exercise therapy and risk-factor reduction. Prerequisite: HmKn 15 
sion of instructor. (Fall) P 
280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) S os and PO 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. Contemporary issu p red 10" 
lems; development of advanced professional competencies May be j 
credit with permission of advisor (Fall and spring) St 


lation to c0% ijj- 


282 International Experiences (1 to 6) t repeat io 
For master’s degree candidates enrolled in the department May be 
credit with approval of advisor. Breen and 
283 Practicum (3 to 6) 5 nferenc? 3l 
Fieldwork, internship, and/or instructional practice, including Me f 
or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission of advi 


spring, and summer) Sh 
290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be rep 


it 
eated for cred 


approval of advisor. (Fall and spring) reen and (o 
293 Independent Study (1 to 6) y repeated 

For master’s degree candidates enrolled in the department. May : 

credit with approval of advisor preen a ea 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) 
Independent research and study pertinent to the ne a E 
site: Educ 295 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring 

299 Thesis Research (6) 


t. 
eds of the studen 


TRAVEL AND TOURISM 


Second Group m 
101 Experimental Course (3) jd 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes Sp T 


104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) arketing“ on 
Survey of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis On " he 800 
and travel, research and development of tourist destinations, 8n 
and social impact of tourism (Fall, spring, and summer) 

113-14 Practicum (3-3) 
Practical experience in travel and tourism related 
year and summer) 


kins’ c 
Hew "md 


disciplines: 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 319 


143 Tourist Accommodations and the Hospitality Industry (3) Rach 
An Overview of the basic principles involved in the management, operations, 
Marketing, and financing of hotels, restaurants, and other tourist accommoda- 
tions, facilities, and services (Spring) ae 

Surist Attractions and Activities (3) — 
asic principles of planning, developing, and managing natural and man-mat e 
attractions. National, state, and local park systems, as well as private sector 
resorts, theme parks, and other tourist attrac tions are examined Various — 
ation activities popular among tourists are examined in view of their personal, 
economic, social, and environmental impacts (Spring) E 
145 Travel and Tourism Advertising, Public Relations, Staff 
i and Sales Techniques (3) 
views and 


applies basic advertising, public relations, and sales techniques to 
the travel 


and tourism field. Includes study of effective techniques and selected 


146 case Studies and current practices (Spring) Rech 
Surist Characteristics and Behavior (3) — 
Ocioeconomic, demographic, and psychological c harac teristics of various types 

of tourist populations. Emphasis on tourist behavior in planning, developing, 
and marketing tourism programs and services. Cultural differences as they influ- 
ence travel, (Fall) : 
àvel and Tourism Transportation Systems (3) 4 Staff 
erview of the various transportation modes. Planning, financial, operational, 
marketing, and evaluation aspects of the different systems of transportation. 
Limited emphasis on the development of travel distribution systems to support 
Specific transportation modes (Fall) taff 
Internationa] Experiences (1 to 12) rs Sta 
Tavel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic (Fall, spring, and 
173 summer) Staff 
Independent Study (1 to 6) Sta 
Individually designed model for intensive study in an area of special interest. 
erequisite: demonstrated c ompetency for independent work and parietes 
j t advisor and instructor. May be repeated for credit (Fall, spring, and — 4 
igning and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) ac 


n Same as Educ 178. 


4 Workshop alae (Spring and summer) Stafi 
Opics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit with 
1 Permission of advisor. (Fall, spring, and summer) a 
erg and International Tourism Destinations (3) > Sia M a 

tionshi, and cultural geography of major tourist destinations. Gues s 

“Mps; information systems (Spring) 
Third Group 

m Experimental Course (3) Staff 
230 ml announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall, spring, and — 
Cmm and Management of Airlines (3) Fs. 
"ri " of domestic and international passenger air transportation systems. 


anning, financing, operating, marketing, and evaluating airline 
Systems. Legal and regulatory aspects of airline operation. Atten- 


( voted to development of infrastructure and related support services 
249 ummer) 
Economic Soci we Hawkins 
n ' *OCciocultural, and Environmental 
Dects oj 


ourism (3) 
Impact of te 


em h urism on economic development and cultural values; specific 
p asis Or 


S 1 Psychosocial, physical, and community impacts (Fall and 
250 Ag ner) ' 
(0) ministration of Travel and Tourism Services (3) Staff 
"Banization 


and management conc epts, theories, and issues, stressing applica- 


See Human Services. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


road? 


range of the travel and tourism industry (Spring and summer) pach 


tion of theory through analysis of short case examples drawn from the b 
260 Tourism Development (3) Dwye i- 
Relationship of economic theory and principles to tourism developments ap Jl 
cations of financial analysis techniques to the travel and tourism field. 
and spring) Wa 
261 Planning for Tourism (3) Anzola-Betancours sical 
Integrated planning for travel and tourism organizations; financial an ea cot 
development for comprehensive tourism projects; consideration of bas! 
cepts, approaches, and models (Fall and summer) gage! 
262 Tourism Policy Analysis (3) touris® 
Understanding components of tourism policy, development of tools for d 
policy analysis, and description of tourism organizations in the governme 
private sector (Spring and summer) pach 
263 Tourism Marketing (3) Wynege and 
Concepts and techniques employed in marketing travel industry P. a the 
services, including its public- and private-sector components AssessmeP + ine 
tourism product, development of the marketing strategy, preparatic y and 
marketing plan, and analysis of specitic promotional programs. ( 


springj ser, C0% 
270 Travel and Tourism Research (3) Moe pe stud 

Analysis of general research methods and tools and their application tot 

of travel and tourism (Spring and summer) sul 
280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 6) develop? 

Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems; p per? 


it wit 
of advanced professional competencies. May be repeated for credit wi 


sion of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
282 International Experiences (1 to 12) 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic 
with approval of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
283 Practicum (3 to 6) 
Field work, internship, and/or instructional practice, inc l 


r 
Mav be repeated foi 


St 
Hawkins ot and 
uding confere fall 
f advisor 


or seminar. May be repeated once for « redit with permission O f 
spring, and summer) st j 
290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) f d sui 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor (Fall, spring an St j 
293 Independent Study (1 to 6) nd sum. 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. (Fall, spring: * Moel 
296 Systems Analysis of Tourism Services (3 d otbe! 
Quantitative analysis, resource identification, design tec hniques, y sun, 
tems approaches applied to travel and tourism services (Fall à i 
297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) mdent: preven 
Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the stu prin? 
site: Educ 295 and T&T 270 or permission of instructor (Fatt, ull 
summer) 5 il 
299 Thesis Research (1 to 6) tedi of 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. May be repeated js 


with approval of advisor. Prerequisite Educ 295 and T&T 270 or P 


instructor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
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HUMAN SERVICES 
Professors È. 
esheimer 


Nadler, C.E. Vontress, L. Winkler, D. Linkowski, E.W. Kelly, Jr., J.C. Hed- 
(Chair), D.W. Dew (Research 


Ssociata . 
a Professors C H. Hoare, G.E. Schou, N.E. Chalofsky, N.M. Dixon 
Ssistant Professor E. I 


Tistructors TC. € “abian 


inter (Visiting), T. Martin 
See the School of E 


he degrees of B. 
""Ucation and I 


;:ducation and Human Development for programs of study leading to 
achelor of Arts in Education and Human Development, Master of Arts in 
luman Development, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education 


COUNSELING 
193 Supervise 


Fieldwork 
: Instructor, 


d Experience in Counseling (3 to 6 stai 
; internship, and instructional practice. Admission by permission of 

(Fall and spring) 
9undations of Counseling (3) 


Heddesheimer, Winkler 
Introductory survey 


definitions, scope, principles, historical background, orga- 


nization, services. emerging trends, and issues Fall and spring) 
tsonal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
ental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and others 
193-94 Working With children and adolescents (Fall and spring) 
Search and Independent Study (arr.) Staff 


spa vidual researc h under guidanc e of a staff member (Academic year) 
Bice tc Iatshop in Counseling (arr | F ; ; 3 
251 Foundati x announc ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credi 
tons of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler 
om heppat survey: definitions, scope, principles, historic al bac kground, orga- 
1, Services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall and spring) 


à unseling Interview Skills (3) Heddesheimer 
quisition of co 


Strations by facu 
Permission of in 


unseling skills common to all theories through lectures, demon- 
lty, role playing, and videotaping. Prerequisite: Educ 251 or 


254 structor. (Fall) 
te and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
worki, health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and others 
i ( : 
255 Ca hg with children and adolescents (Spring) 

i Development and Information (3 Vontress 
in vani deration of the theory and practice of career counseling for clients 
ns] ous age groups. Organizing a career counseling program. Prerequisite: 

257 Indivigesy , (Fall) 
elailed ^! Appraisal in Counseling (3) Winkler 
System Study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Development of 


Stematic 
à (Fall) 
ies and Techniques 
a Toduction to basic cx 

techniques, p 
5 and 257, 


case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent and Cnsl 251 


of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Vontress 
»unseling and psychotherapeutic theories and associ- 
rerequisite: 12 semester hours in counseling, including Cnsl 


261 Co cM (Fall and spring) 
Principles” Groups (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler, Linkowski 
an practi x group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. Techniques 
263 Cp ` k in group counseling. Prerequisite: Cnsl 251 (Spring and summer) 
considera Counseling (3) Vontress 
267 i erent i of procedures for, and impediments to, counseling culturally 
un ations mat (Spring and summer) : 
istory, legislat; mployee Assistance Programs (3) Staff 
ance Progr auon, and foundations of practice of counseling in employee assis- 
grams, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


269 Counseling Substance Abusers (3) 
Individual, group, family, and self-help counseling applied to substan Wink 


271 Family Counseling (3) fects it 
The family as a system: how it affects the client and how the ¢ lient r milies 
Didactic presentations, role playing, and work with simulated 18 
(Spring) wink 

272 Human Sexuality for Counselors (3) . nding ^ 
The purpose of this course is to increase the awareness and unde 
sexuality as it relates to counseling in contemporary society (Fa stall 


274 Counseling Older Persons (3) : ition’ 
Special considerations and counseling emphases in regard to the life trans! 
and role changes that occur for older persons (Summer) tall 

276 Foundations of Rehabilitation (3) E. select 
Survey of history, philosophy, legislation, roles, and services. V isits to 
field sites. (Fall) Linkov? 

278 Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) 

Impact of disabilities and concept of normalization (Fall) stall 

280 Job Development and Placement (3) : prin? 
Job development and modification: placement of disabled persons: inkows™ 

281 Medical Aspects of Disabilities (3) (Fall) 


Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications: 
284 Practicum in Counseling (3) + cou! 

First half of two-semester clinical experience for degree « andidates Doce s, 

ing. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite Cnsl 251, 49% 

and 259. suf 
285 Internship in Counseling (3) 

Second half of two-semester clinical experience for degree c andidat i 

ing. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite Cnsl 284. su 

293-94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) d conferen” 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program an 
arranged with an instructor (Academic year) 

298-99 Thesis Research (3-3) ^ theses: 
Required of M.A. in Ed.&H.D. degree candidates writing master sthe 
and spring) vont 

352 Organization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) ling servi” 
Principles and procedures for designing and implementing counse » 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) Von jo 

358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) EL d conside j 
Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories an tal to! 4 
of their implications for practice. Intended for Education Specialis in n. 
Education degree candidates whose area of concentration 1$ counse - 
sion by permission of instructor (Fall) peddesh? jf 

359-60 Doctoral Internship in Counseling (3-3) 

361 Seminar: Counseling (arr.) 


esin coun? 


suf 
li 


391 Dissertation Research (arr.) roved doct, 
Preparation of a research outline: research and writing of an app’ e comm! 
dissertation under the direction of major advisor and dissertatio 
Prerequisite: Educ 390 

HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT su 

133 Supervised Experience in Human Resource Development (3 to 6) nis 
Fieldwork, internship, and instructional practice Admission DY yf 
instructor (Fall and spring) d 

178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3). selection J 
Same as T&T 178. Use of design committees, steering commi". porto 


im lier fer 
resource people, site selection, exhibits, and relation to sr rated € 
Special attention to designing the core of the conference and re 
activities (Summer) . 


-— 


193-94 


Staff 
180 Facilitating Adult Learning (3) truction, using a 
Emphasis on developing and/or improving skills in formal instru 
Wide variety of in 


tructional strategies in adult learning situations 
(Summer) 


Staff 
Search and Independent Study (ar: Moncton 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member Academi St aft 
200 Special Workshop in Human Resource Development (arr.) "m redit 
~ Opics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for « 
236 7 


y ; " Staff 
Technical Programs in Human Resource Development (3 


resource development technical 
Analysis of the nature and scope of human resource developme 


" I )or union (Fall) 
54. taining in industry government organizations, and labor unions Staff 
237 *signing Technical Training Programs (3 


/ iterion-referenced des 
Applications of performance-based, criterion-reference« 


zn models for tech- 
nical skills trair 


z ling programs Staff 
239 International Programs in Adult Learning (3 urce develop- 
i use of adult learning programs (adult education, human resource « - e 
1 arning | > r ^ | provide 
ment, higher education. et in various parts of the worid, as E ( Eos 
: Í ication n meal f naauons. bm- 
ternational agencies, multinational companies, and public d t Spring) 
Phasis on national development, social problems, economic growt I 
263 


Chalofsky and Staff 
uman Resource Development (3 


, | } ] in »s Ot hur 1an resource develop- 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of huma 

ment pers, 
A or expe 
264 p 


mnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adequate pr pere vemos 
mence in training, education, and development MICA gi Dixon 
esign of Training Programs in : 

uman Resource Development (3 Hent tems will 
taining, education, and development programs for various client syster 


Xd wo rerequisite 
be planned using the critical-events conceptual model. Fieldwork. Prereq 
5g- (Fall and er lg 
272 HRD 263 and permission of instructor (Fall and spring Staff 
Internship in Adult Learning and Human 
, Source Development (3 to 6) ecsmdidddh 
“Upervised experience in selected areas of: human resource ‘> velopmer 
é í , il 4 
,. adult education Admission by permission of instructor (Spring 
*79 Ad 


d Hoare 
\dult Educ ation(3 'encies involved, 
"urrent con epts and objectives, historical development, agenc I 

aa Personne 


ve 2 through international 

l, clients programs on all le vels—community th Stafi 

gram Planning in Adult Education (3) ! i Pes: 

Jetermining educational needs for adults in school and nonschool - =e 

®signing programs and instruction; budgeting and s« — adu Lin: 

é "i p E 79 ar > $- 
Brams, Field work with sponsoring agency. Prerequisite: Educ 279 and pe 

sion of inst 
ru 

dult Lachine (3) Hoare and Staff 

Hens theories 

„Ons; effect of 

» 1 adult edu. 


| | > T J C- 

as applied to adults in individual and group learning transa . 

` : H hological, physical, and social environmen 
age on learning; psycholog Į 


2 ation situations (Fall and summer) Sy 

T "istructiona] Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3 

ethods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing action-orientec 

283 oh Situations in adult learning programs (Spring) a Staff 

*rviewing. Counseling for Human Resource Developers (: i : 

Application; of interviewing, coaching, and counseling skills for the umar 

2 p ource development specialist and others in various occupational — 

‘Valuation or Adult Learning Programs (3) i PTS 

valuation design strategies for adult learning programs in business, inc px 

8overnment, voluntary and community organizations, and agenc les ze ) 

C Trent Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) Chalofsky, Dixon 
Urrent i 


source 
Ssues and trends in the fields of adult education and human reso 

ev > s 

287 elopment (Spring and summer) 


:halofsky 
anagement of Adult Learning Programs (3) s = a 
gram administration in school and nonschool agencies, staff recru 


324 


293 


299 


HUMAN SERVICES 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


^o commu: 
development, fiscal operations, fac ilities, and maintenance of effective CO 
I ! 


nity relations (Spring) pixo? 
289 Consultant-Client Relationships in Chalofsky, 

Human Resource Development (3) d di 

Examination of the consulting process, consultant client behaviors. angna 
lemmas, using theory and field experience for in lividual and organiza 

S sing ec inc eld experience to ( (Fall a 


development. Prerequisite Educ 263, 279; or approval of instructor 
spring) stall 


94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) "m 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and confer? 
arranged with an instructor (Academic year) stall ) 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) (Fal 
Required of M.A. in Ed.&H.D degree candidates writing master’s theses. 
and spring) ky 

321 "diim Adult Education (arr.) Chal 

327 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) Cha xo 

379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) mo 


Supervised practical experience in various forms o! adult education aD Jl and 
resource development. Admission by permission of instructor. Fa 
spring) stall 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) oco 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of an approved mittee 
dissertation under the direction of major advisor and dissertation © 


Prerequisite: Educ 390 


75 Introduction to Rehabilitation (3) 
Overview of rehabilitation profession, inc luding philosophy, 
legislation, settings, and practice (Fall) Host? 

133 Supervised Experience in Human Services (3 to 6) d 


: missio? 
Fieldwork, internship, and instructional practice Ad 


mission by P% 


instructor (Fall and spring) . te 

176 Program Planning and Development Ferret 
for Service Agencies (3) ; | to hu? 
Examination of program planning and development activ ities essentia puden" 


r ve c " ;es 
service agencies. Through case studies and on-site field experience ' asses 
examine and analyze a variety of processes in which agency needs 


and programs planned (Spring) Lino" 
178 Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) 

(Formerly Educ 363) 

Impact of disabilities and concepts of normalization (Fall) Tas 
181 Medical Aspects of Disabilities (3) 

(Formerly Educ 361) (ral!) ff 

Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications: and se 
182 Organization and Administration Host? | 

in the Human Services (3) Ne Wi 

ration in DY up ant 


Introduction to organizational theory and program administ 


: ‘ons, per ity 
agencies, staff recruitment and development, fiscal operations, p mu? 


program supervision, facilities, and maintenance of effective afl 

relations (Spring) 3 
193-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) mic y9 a 

Individual research under guidance of a staff member. (Acade Hoe. 


195 Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3) ts ani? , 
Analysis of selected issues in human services Each student conduct i; jast” 
gation of an identified problem in human services and completes 
ment project. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

200 Special Workshop in Human Services (arr.) 

Topics to be announced in the Sc hedule of Clasges. May 


Sette s LL RO ee - 


INDIVIDUAL GRADUATE PROGRAMS 325 


Humaniti 
nities Steering Committee P y ai 
Kiii : Plotz (Coordinator), J. Butler, J. Chaves, G. Carter, R.P. Churchill, E.A. Fisher, R.E. 


hedy, N.N, Natov, J.F. Thibault, D.D. Wallace 
Columbian ( 


Bhed to provic 
eal With histor 


;ollege of Arts and Sciences offers a set of interdisciplinary courses ga: 
le a coherent introduction to classic works in the humanities. The AB 
religi ical figures, creative works of art and literature, systems of philosophy, -— 
tie ‘Blous traditions that are the common property of educated people. The full interpre - 
lon o 9se fundamental sources of Western culture requires the collaboration of faculty 
"m ali isciplines of study enc ompassed in the humanities 


1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) : Staff 
asic ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Christian 
traditions Representative readings in drama, epic, historical rane — 
Creation stories, scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual auto ograp 

Some Sections are taken in conjunction with Engl 13 Fall and spring) ^ 
? Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Locke (3) : R : 
1 examination in historical context of central texts from the Middle Ages, T 
"naissance, and the Enlightenment: Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli, Eme 
Luther, Montaigne, Bacon, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton, and Locke 
(Fall and spring) Staff 

74 Studies in 19th-Century Culture (3-3) , ; oe: ie 
"Arough study of representative works of European and Americ "- : " " 
literature, drama, philosophy, and theology, students are introduce« t maj 
mes of 19th-century culture and are initiated into the methods of analysis one 
interpretation characteristic of the different disciplines within the ti peé Ba s 
ne 19th-century resources of Washington form part of the curriculum 

Academic year : 

? The 20th-Century Consciousness (3) ien, apos 
Major themes and paradigms of 20th-century civilization as expressed in 2 y 
‘terary and philosophic texts, visual arts, music, and cultural aes ey 
Issues include the meaning of history in the age of two world wars; the Ho v sei 

and the Crisis of reason; the authority of science; the decline of Western hege- 


43-44 cra: modernism and postmodernism (Spring) 
Classical Humanities (3-3) 
."eCtures in t] 
i 


si 


»e origins and development of Western civilization from sees 
Mately 3000 B C. to 1300 A.D. Hmn 43 considers the civilization of the Old 
*stament period and of Classical Greece through readings in the Old Testament 
and in Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, 
ucydides, Plato, and Aristotle. Hmn 44 considers the c iv ilization of the Roman 

mpire and of medieval Europe through readings in Virgil, Tacitus, St d 

15-46 pistine, Aquinas, and Dante, and in medieval romance. Offered off campus only. 
Umanities in the Modern World (3-3) ; ere 
®ctures in the development of Western civilization from the 14th to the 2c 
centuries, Hmn 45 considers Renaissance and Neoclassical culture through - - 

ings in Machiavelli, Cellini, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Bacon, Moliere, and Volt- 

aire, Hmn 46 considers aspects of Romanticism and Modernism manifested in 


works by Goethe, Flaubert, Zola, Nietzsche, Mann, Chekhov, and Joyce. Offered 
off Campus only. 


Noy 
ID 
UAL GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Ck ittee on Indiv; 
S Rie, ndividual Programs > : sid a 
t "usq program Director), A.D. Andrews, B.L. Catron, J.J. Cordes, W.B. Griffith, T.L. 
Th > eM. Lengermann 
ie she, 
Tj dute School of Arts and Sciences offers the course listed below aina an for 
ith individualized interdisciplinary programs of study for the master’s degrees. 


326 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


individ 


The Committee on Individual Programs, which has supervisory responsibility fo 
ual Programs students, provides the faculty for the Colloquium oul 


250 Colloquium on Interdisciplinary Methodologies (3) s iplis 
Analysis from several perspectives of the problems inherent in interdisosand 
study and research, conditions that justify interdisciplinary work, no! 


S 
strategies for success, and case studies. (Offered as the demand warrants) 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS č č moo 
. ding” 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program lea 


i : : . k irs. 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in the field of international a 
program provides students with a broad bac kground in the general areas of ee in? 
affairs as well as opportunities to specialize in one of the traditional disciplin 


egional area. 
regional area y 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in international affairs—The following requiremen 
be fulfilled E aif 
1. The general requirements stated under the Elliott School of Internationa icul 
2. Prerequisite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs, 
Requirements T jori 
3. Required courses for the major—Econ 181-82; the third year of study 1 from | 
language (may be literature courses taught in the language); one course selecte! pist 136 
132, 133, 134, 135, 145, 146, 147, or 154; Hist 182 and one course selected from 


150, or 157; PSc 140 and either 142 or 144 one oL 
4. Fifteen semester hours of additional course work must be selected d "T 
following group options (courses taken in fulfillment of required courses fort 


not be applied to the selected group option) 


: torna 
mee gm, í i i tice in interna mi 
International politics—courses concerned with theory and practice 


affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and U.S. foreign policy, selected from 14419 
133, 137, 146, 147; Hist 137, 139-40, 149; PSc 105, 106, 107, 108, 130, 131, 142, 2 
149, 161, 178, 182, 183, 184, 186, 191, or 192 q US id 

International economics—courses concerned with the world economy an ; Econ 10» 
and practice in international trade and finance, selected from BAd 160, 166, o: x 
102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147, 151; Geog 125, 127, 133, 134, 135; Stat 111, © tcggalt 

International communications—courses concerned with the study of inter pa 
formation programs, public opinion, psychological warfare, cultural relations c. ggf 
relations, selected from Anth 150, 153, 157, 161, 162, 168; Geog 125; Jour 149,777 
128; PSc 120, 129, 146; Psyc 115, 151, 156. 

Regional study—a concentration in one of the following areas 182. 9 
Africa—courses selected from Anth 178; Geog 154; Hist 116; PSc 180, 181, ap i 
Europe—courses selected from Econ 147; Hist 128-29, 131-32, 141 -42, 147, 70: 

158; PSc 105-6, 130, 131, 161. on 169! 


East Asia—courses selected from Anth 173, 175; Chin 163-64, 181, 182; Eo 6^ 
Geog 266; Hist 137, 187, 188, 189, 196; Japn 111-12; PSc 105, 170, m , Hist? 
Latin America—courses selected from Anth 170, 172, 185; Econ 185; Geog n 
162, 163-64, 165; [Aff 287; PSc 183, 184 psc 177 
Middle East—courses selected from Anth 177; Geog 154; Hist 158, 193, 194; ; 
179, 180; Rel 161 Geog 26 

Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—courses selected from Econ 133, 134 
137, 145, 146, 188; PSc 108, 131 or 165, 168; Slav 161-62, 165, 166. P n 


seal $ 
Master of Arts in the field of international affairs—This multidiscipline gl 
offers a wide choice of subject emphasis within the three broad categories 0 logy. OY: ont? 
supplementary fields, and regional fields. Graduate courses in anthrope sical scie 
administration, economics, geography and regional science, history: po : 
psychology, and sociology are applicable to the fields j of Int 
Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott Schoo ire 
Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the general requi 
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S 
TERNATIONAL AFFAIR 

INTERNAT 


> 36 
's must take 
xee candidates 

All degree 

l of International Affairs 

Under the Elliott School o 

Semester he 


»e fields. 
in three 
xaminations us. 
shensive exar Kep 
jare for compre T " Stilo end may t b: E 
repé Te 
course work end ral field from those li thesis if they qualif 
je p^ a8 
— eens least one - t Students may write 

i 'tment. < 
than Ours in one departme 


l ] 
zh quality, anc 
r of high qualit oe 
search pape or. Thesis 
reviously written rese spective thesis - cratis 
iae ga pre Un e i l 
rer EESE., naaie j ipproved by thei us wk in any uc v so long as 
itti aa. 'se WC xd be , > 
canting a formal thesis ate n 15 hours of cour f the fields listec their relevance 
Po, eee no more than free to select any h sen with a view to the Master's 
r dee > ) ^ 
cond these mit», students ^ ;ourses should be « t r selected fields in 
y "se ; s : ge - 
the saPrise ae erent are ang ill be examined on tional politics 
tothe Selected fields. Candidates MICA 
prehens xa ; | chosen Ur 
Prehensive Examination ck Ot west bi 
> genere 
enera] fields—At least one 


Se 
ory (P: 
litical thec 

J, modern pc 

litics (PSc 230 and 231 ^ on 283-84) NUT 
> polit y mics (E - aw, interne 

m MD. os al yese ec ver ide international la t communism, 
*05 and either 206 or 207), and 1 ;ularly offered inclu nparative aspects o 

Supplementary field; rela development, com} 

anizati i » 1OI 

anization, international ecor 

JS. q; 


)olicy 
nd public [ 
hnology, anc Africa. 
», techne . Afr 
licy, and science, om nion, Middle East, ans 
ri ICY, € ` e re À 
licy, national security E tern Europe, Soviet (for each geographic momic 
; >, bas > a | " 
Western Europe, E r ind Latin Ameri 2 ind politics, and ecc 
^ Y apan, & rnment ar 
Southeast Asia, China. a history, gover 
Course, ; , lable in m 

are generally avail; 
Problems), 


:d Faculty 
Johnson sy donas EN ; 
91 East Asia—Past and Present E ^ — M I (Spring) ad 
An interdis ose anc duas problems of Ea 
: a é a ad ( 
, ter ization an Study Abroa 


2s in- 
> untries 1 
o other co ~ 
one or two ` ha kati 
United States and ^ lars are selected on t 
I 9 1 > 10168 € 
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Faculty 
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291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) 
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by permis- 
f Admission 

1 airs. / 

: 291) lents of East Asian affa 

“Olloquium for advanced student: 

ion of the instructor (Fall) 
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quium: The 


Staff 
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sul 


293 Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues (3 
(Formerly PSc 290) 


scion MY 
, Í sion ^ 
Colloquium for advanced students of security policy studies Admis 


permission of the instructor tal 
298 Independent Study and Research (1 to 3) vired 
Limited to M.A. degree candidates. Written permission of instructor req ; 
(Fall, spring, and summer) tal 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


ITALIAN stich: tess — 


— g 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


JAPANESE _ ; EAE 1 S65: — 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


JOURNALISM 


Professor P. Robbins 

Professorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, J Coldsmith, L.B. Laurent 

Associate Professors R.C. Willson (Chair), C.W Puffenbarger 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.P. McGill, W.R Fonda, R.R. Mue 
J.R. Fogarty, D.L. Smith, H. Goro, R.S Becker 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.B. Feldman, M.C. Sheward yit 

The following 


4 Hau 
ier, T.O. Cram D: 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in journalism (departmental) 
ments must be fulfilled d scien 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts e Engl n 
(Students planning to major in journalism should take Engl 11 rather than 
satisfying the English composition requirement.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 71-72; Jour 

3. Required courses in the major—24 hours of sec ond-group cour 
including (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; (b) 9 semester hours chosen from Jour 
137, 138, 139, 151, 155; and (c) 6 semester hours € hosen from Jour 115, 11 
140, 141, 142, 145, 146, 150, 170, 190, 199 hov” ,, 

4. Required as a secondary area of concentration—a minimum of 18 somes je 
second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major advisor, in one 
ment or field of study 

Recommended electives: Econ 121, 142, 157, 161, 162, 181 
114-15, 116, 118, 119, 120, 122; Psyc 115; Comm 132, 133, 
105, 129 ; 

Enrollment into the major is restricted; contact the department office gi 


E : in 

Minor in journalism—The student must complete 21 semester "T 
including Jour 71 or 72; Jour 111; one course selected from Jour 115, 116, d any om 
courses selected from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, or 155; an 


71-72; PSc 1 and 2- alis? 
ses in jour? 1% 
121, 125 9g, 10 


journalism course fost! 
at 

ES 3.5 in "m 

Special Honors—Senior journalism majors with a grade-point averag of the m 


five second-group journalism courses may apply for spec ial honors at the sie. TP at 
year with submitted proof of ability in print or broadcast professiona me al 
must complete degree requirements with grades of A or B in at least 50 pe T eco to!” 
done at this institution, must earn a quality-point index of at least 3.5 as " mi " 
journalism courses taken, and, four weeks before expected graduation, mU, geni d m 
department published or broadcast professional work « ompleted during "d 


as 5 t 
Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 and permission of the departmen 
to Jour 115, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139. 151, 155, 190, and 196. 
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First Group 


71-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3-3) Willson 
Jour 71: Study of U.S. news media from colonial times to the present, with 
consideration of political, social, and economic developments. Strong emphasis 
on media relations with government and on the evolving concept of freedom of 
the press Jour 71 can be taken concurrently with Jour 111. Those who lack 

nowledge of U.S. history should take Hist 71-72 before taking Jour 71. Jour 72: 
The U.S press, radio, television, and other mass media today. Problems of 
monopoly, libel, government regulation, ethics, and news media responsibility. 

rief survey of news media operations and press freedom in other nations. Jour 
72 may be taken before Jour 71 (Academic year) 


Second Group 


111 Reporting (3) Robbins, Puffenbarger 
Sathering information, evaluating it, and writing news and feature stories with 
emphasis on print media. Historical, ethical, and legal perspectives of journalis- 
tic reporting. Laboratory writing and live reporting assignments on campus and 
within the metropolitan area, with concentration on government and politics 
*Yping required. Freshmen must obtain departmental permission before enroll- 

115 Ing. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall and spring) 

*wspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Puffenbarger 
odern newspaper design and the editing and page layout process. Practical 
Work in selec ting and editing stories for publication; writing headlines and photo 
Captions; selecting, sizing, and cropping photos and other graphic materials; and 
aying out pages, Procedures and ethics for editors and designers. Prerequisite: 


116 Our 111 or permission of the department (Fall and spring) T 
agazine Layout and Design (3) Smith 
“yout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house organs, and 

E similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry (Fall) : 
"agazine Editing (3) Staff 


e editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the editorial goals 
and Planning content and production to meet them. Editing copy for general and 

121 Fean ized magazines (Spring) xx 
à re Writing (3) Willson 
Free-lanc ing nonfiction articles; obtaining materials through independent inves- 


125 ligation. Permission of the instructor required. (Spring) 


ience Writing (3) Staff 
128 titing science news for the mass media (Spring) 1 
»9vernment Process and the Media (3) Manheim 
amination of the roles played by the news media that affect the political 
Robes, including the impact the media have on the Presidency, the Congress, 
t the bureaucracy, and the adequacy of news organizations to provide informa- 
ton and 


as analysis needed by citizens to exercise effective self-government. Same 
129 Ty Sc 128. (Fall and spring) 


San "ws: The Politics of Visibility (3) Larson 
13; © as Comm/PSc 129. 
vanced Reporting: Public Affairs (3) Puffenbarger 
135 A erage and writing of local and state governmental news. (Fall and spring) 
vanced Reporting: Consumer and Service Journalism (3) Cron 
Pecializeq training in writing service stories and consumer news. (Fall) 
ae Reporting: National Affairs (3) Fogarty 
b age and writing of federal government news (Fall) 
i estigative Reporting (3) Puffenbarger 
n-depth re 


porting in selected areas of political, economic, and social affairs. 


erequisi : 0 

139 Adya site: Jour 133 or permission of instructor. (Spring) ? 
é anced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Feldman 
Paring news and public affairs programs for broadcast media (Fall and 


Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Gore 


140 Photojournalism (3) 
Elements of effective news and feature photographs, inch 
tion of slides taken by students. Picture selection, cropping, ¢ 
costs include film and development of slides (Fall and spring) paun 
141 Intermediate Photojournalism (3) 
Students take, develop, and print their own black-an 
more intensive study of news and feature pictures. Some 
photo essays. Students purchase their own film and print paper. 
$54. Prerequisite: Art 23, Jour 140 (Spring) staf 
142 Advanced Photojournalism (3) 
Picture stories and photo essays in black and white or c olor; € 
captions, text. Students must purchase own film and print paper 
$54. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) She 
145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill, Mueller, pcies: 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations tor government y e his” 
commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions. 
tories of successful programs (Fall and spring) stall 
146 Government Information (3) ratio” 
Growth of information activities in government 
specialist. Writing and editing for government information op€ 


(Spring) puffenbart'i 


uê 
iding study and enit 
aptions. Stu 


fof 
i-white photographs nd 
editing, layOU e, 
Laboratory 


and the role of the info 
»rations. 


150 News Coverage in Washington (3) +» the nation’ 
The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news 1n rs and P 
capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to local news cente 


briefings. pobbi" 
151 Editorial Writing (3) tion of à 

Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page; func jon of th 

torials and columns of news commentary in a free press Permiss 

instructor required (Spring) paure? 
155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) 

Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for 


(Spring) colds” 


the mass ™ 


170 News Publication Management (3) oti circulation 
The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of advertising, igen’ © 
promotion, accounting and administration, and mechanical dep uf 
newspapers and other publications (Spring) y^ 

190 Internship in Journalism (3) ae 


' > ashington 875, gp 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by working in à Wash ade 
office. Admission restricted to senior journalism majors selected v; sul 


tal committee (Fall and spring) 

195 Documentary Photography (3) suf 
Same as Art 195. Laboratory fee, $54 Jl 

196 Senior Project (3) ken in COPS io 
Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort underta describit the 
tion with a member of the journalism staff. A written request ‘led with 
project must be presented to the staff member for approval = d spring) 1 
student's advisor in the semester before registration ( ll Dennis, T 

198 Law of the Press (3) ication as conte pus 


Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative ¢ ontrols, publ news P8P ght 
court, copyright, news-gathering agencies, labor law and 3 : a ters 
ness, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on public € 


privacy (Fall) 
199 Special Topics in Journalism (3) her ap 
Selected topics: writing, editing, graphics, photojournalis , 
communication. May be repeated for credit 


n ee re 
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JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committee 
M. Ticktin 


9n Judaic Studies zm 
(Chair), B. Reich, H.M. Sachar, H.E. Yeide, Jr 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdis iplinary program in Judaic 
Studies le 


ading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This program is intended =- — 
w0 wis to investigate the history, language, literature, religious and philosophic 
thought 


ople > perspective of 
and political and social experience of the Jewish people from the perspecti 
Several aca 


ationship to the other religious traditions of the world may prefer to elect 
1 with an emphasis on Judaism [see Religion].) 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies (interdepartmental)—The following 
“quirements must be fulfilled ere 
e genera] requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
?requisite courses Clas 21-22, 23-24; Rel 9, 23 
(a) uired courses for the 


major (30 semester hours) 
Clas 103 or 104; Hist 


158; PSc 179; Rel 113-14 or 115-16, 213 or 238. i 
177; A, two related courses selected from each of two of the following vmm 
22323 1 112; II—Clas 100, 101, 102; Engl 175; III—Hist 107, 108, 110, 1 pi n^ un» 
127, 4 +124, 139, 140, 156, 171, 172, 193, 194, 250, 290, 292, 294; IV—Phil 111, 112, — 
mi 21:172: V— Geog 154; PSc 126, 177, 178, 277, 278, 290; VI—Rel 103, 104, 105, 7, 
'122, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172, 174, 181, 184, 209, 291, 292. 1 
to meeti ents applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic ee must, rmi 
Prese gt e general requirements stated under Columbian College o - — 
menda "" ence of exceptional preparation in the field of Judaism, provi : s T 
intervi m from high sc hool teachers and/or counselors, and complete a satisfactory 
ew With the Committee on Judaic Studies 


Minor; M sso 
tation ort Judaic Studies—Required: A minimum of 18 semester hours, ¢ yom ys 
23-24 an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies, from Clas 22, 
115. 44 


' 116 746, 100, 101, 102. 103, 104; Hist 156, 158; PSc 179; Rel 9, 23, 103, 107, 113, 114, 
174, 184, 209, 213, 238. 


e x — Aa 
Undergoes listed below represent the core of the Judaic Studies curriculum available for 
ate and graduate students 


Beginning Hebrew 

as 23. 8 Hebrew 

3-24 Intermediate Hebrew 

Clas 100 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation 


las 1 odern Hebrew Literary Classics 
Clas n Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 
las 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 


C Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
Clas tee Modern Hebrew Fiction 
Hist e Directed Reading 
ist 158 Jewish History from 70 A.D. to 1648 
Hist 250 Modern Jewish History E x 
Hist 290 eadings Seminar: Issues and Topics in Jewis istory 
ist 292 Search Seminar: Jews of the Islamic World 
Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World 
PSc 176 Roots of the Western Tradition 
€ Arab-Israeli Conflict 
Rel 9 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 
Rel 23 he Hebrew Scriptures 
Rel 103 Ju @ism: Identities and Ideas 
Rel 107 he Prophets 
Rel 113 Rabbinic Literature and Thought 
Early Post-Biblical Judaism 


ee o i 
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Rel 114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period 
Rel 115 Judaism in the Medieval World 
Rel 116 Judaism After Emancipation 
Rel 137 The Land of Israel and the Growth of Western Religions 
Rel 174 American Judaism 
Rel 184 The Thought of Martin Buber 
Rel 209 Seminar: Biblical Studies 
Rel 213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity 
Rel 238 Seminar: Contemporary Judaism 
Rel 291-92 Readings and Research 


KOREAN Ir O o 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


LATIN n i 5% e E 


See Classics. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES e a EE S 
2: é ae 


Program Committee: P.F. Klarén (Director), C.J Allen, Y. Captain-Hidalgo, M 
C. McClintock, J. Quiroga 

ing o 
programs leading ij 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers multidisc iplinary a 
ts} 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies and to a Master of Ar 
of Latin American studies. 


samen 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies—The following requirem? 
must be fulfilled Affait® 
1. The general requirements stated under the Elliott Sc hool of International jculu” 
2. Prerequisite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs, “ 
Requirements 161: His 
3. Required courses for the major—Anth 172 or 185 or 190; Econ 185; Geog m 
163-64; IAff 287; PSc 183, 184; Span 1-2-3 and 4 or equivalant (Span 9, 10 are pro 
mended) and two courses selected from Span 151-52, 155-56, 157-58, oF other ap 
courses in Spanish literature 
4. Fifteen semester hours of additional course work must be taken in one of the i 
ing Departments: Anthropology, Economics, Geography and Regional Science 
Political Science, and Romance Languages and Literatures (courses in Hispanic p reso 
5. Students who plan to apply for graduation with Special Honors must take 8 t wit? 
course in the field of concentration and complete an independent study Pr 
distinction " 


iss 

: NT admi, y 

Master of Arts in the field of Latin American studies—Prerequisite: the pachel? i 
requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs an mec 


degree in a related field. Required: the general requirements stated under the 
of International Affairs 

The program offers a 30-semester-hour option with a thesis or à 
without a thesis. All students must take the interdisciplinary seminar, TAFE 287^ | c origi? 


in Latin American Civilization. (Students with no previous course work in eU pro 
|t with t 


history, politics, literature, geography, or anthropology should consu a 
director to determine ways to acquire the necessary background.) gha dint 
All students must demonstrate proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese throu ish por 
comprehension examination. For students whose native language is Span! - 
tuguese, an English language examination will be substituted rehen g 
Degree candidates who choose the thesis option must take Master’s Comp, dud! 


p = ‘ f r$, 
Examinations in two fields. This can include one major field (12 semester how 


digo gmail I o ee ae 
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[Aff 287) and one 
Ours each). 


0 7 nr . : 
in thr Se who select the nonthesis option must take Master’s Comprehensive Examinations 
e 


each) or Led which can include one major field (12 hours) and two minor fields (6 hours 
e selected fo fields (9 hours each) and one minor field (6 hours). One minor field may 
gional plan tom demography, international business, rural development, urban and re- 
n ning, tourism administration, women's studies, and science, technology, and 


Public polic d 
Paper Policy. At least two courses must be research seminars requiring a substantive 


minor field (6 semester hours), or it can be two major fields (9 semester 


The x 
he following graduate 


courses pertain to Latin American studies 
Anth 268 


Seminar: Peasant Society 


Anth 272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology 
p 282 Seminar: Advanced Archaeology—New World Prehistory 
E 251 Economic De elopment Theories 
icon 283 27 Ec onomic Development Planning m 
Survey of International Economic Theory and Practice 


Economic Development of Latin America 

Seminar: The Population-Food Balance 

Seminar: Regional Development 

Seminar: Geography of Latin America 

Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Modern 20th-Century Latin 
America 

Problems in Latin American Civilization 


Jeog 223 
Geog 250 
, Geog 261 
ist 261-62 


lAff 287 


ei 283 Governments and Politics of Latin America 
9C 284 International Relations of Latin America 
LEGIS 
LATIVE AFFAIRS—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Academ; 
e ; 
mic Director CJ. Deering 


Mate Graduate 


aster of Ys School of Arts and Sciences offers a program leading to the degree of 
With 9, Tis In the field of legislative affairs. This program focuses on the U.S. Congress 
Policy wea E on the legislative process, American political institutions, and public 
Ma 
average (f Arts in the field of legislative affairs—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a B 
! Required: th accredited college or university ; 
Sciences, The ‘e general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Our grou i curriculum of 33 hours of course work includes the two courses from each of 
Selected i UPS listed below. Each course carries 3 credit hours. The remaining courses are 


i Sd in conc iA 
sive Eyam; COnSultation with the advisor. All students must pass a Master's Comprehen- 
mination, 


PSc 21 Legislative Processes 
PSc 234 Legislative Politics 
omparative Legislative Systems 


Groy 
PSc zg je Processes of Politics 
PSc 216 udicia] Policy-making 


PSc 219 American Presidency 
Psc 220 American Political Parties and Elections 
PS 221 | blic Opinion and Political Socialization 
Pg. 226 nterest-Group Politics 

Sc 227 Budgetary Politics 

Sc 228 ectora] Laws and Financial Practices 
PSc 246 Media and Politics 

Sc 286 ‘S. Foreign Policy-Making 

elected Topics in American Politics 
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334 


Group III—Public Policy Analysis 

PSc 212 State and Urban Policy Problems 

PSc 222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 
PSc 224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics 
PSc 225 Budgetary Policy 

PSc 249 U.S. National Security Policy 

PSc 250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics 
WStu 240 Women and Public Policy 


Group IV—Legislative Researc h and Analysis 
PSc 200 Introduction to Political Analysis 
PSc 203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis 


LIBERAL ARTS — — — - —2 


Advisor J. Ziolkowski 


; je 
The following requ 


Bachelor of Arts: Program in the Liberal Arts (departmental) 
ments must be fulfilled science 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
2. Humanities—39-45 semester hours 
a) 6 semester hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, and 101 
waived by departmental examination, Engl 111 or a creative wr iting cours 
along with Engl 101 in satisfaction of this requirement d meses 


(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses in a foreign language beyon : 
ed literature course o sati 


is 
sng] 11 0117 
li Engl select 


e may 


year sequence. This requirement may be waived if advanc 


Fren 51—52), in which all the reading is done in the foreign language, are tà en j 
2(c). E 11 
(c) 18 semester hours selected from the following: AmCv 71-72, 171 : cles 


: 3 . uding”, 
772; any course in English translation offered by the Classics Department (e pogi 
63); Chin 163-64, 181-82; Japn 111-12; any literature course offered bY aD 


. u 
Department; any course in English translation offered by the Germanic Laran 59:5 
Literatures Department; any Humanities course; Fren 53, 54, or 90; Ital 51-52; no? 
such as Fre 


or 90; Slav 91-92. In most cases, the third year of foreign language study ( 

cannot be applied toward this requirement 2 
(d) 6 semester hours selected from Phil 50, 71, 111, 112, 113, 162, 17 1151 
(e) 3 semester hours selected from Rel 1, 2, 9, 10, 103, 105, 111, 113, 11» À 

121, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 163, 164, 165 ? art histo 
(f) 6 semester hours selected from any combination of the following: any or? f 

course (except Art 119, 162, and 173 through 198); Comm 49, 126, 143, an 14^ 

8. 101-2, 103-4, 109, 110, 121; TrDa 45, 46, 145-46, 151, 152, 153, 190, 1 


3. Social Sciences—18 semester hours: sat 912 r 
(a) 6 semester hours of second-group history courses (ex luding His € 
197) tical sc 
(b) 6semester hours selected from Econ 1-2 or PSc 1, 2, 374, and all po 51) 
courses numbered 105 through 186 and 190 2,9. 150. p" 
(c) 6 semester hours selected from one of the following groups: Anth opt Gef gl: 
152, 158, 161, 162, 173, 175, 177; Geog 1, 2, and all second-group courses e LL 
through 107, 120, 121, 151 through 161; Psyc 1 combined with Psyc 8, 111, E 
any approved combination of courses offered by the Soc iology Departmen ed 
4. Natural and Mathematical Sciences—18-22 semester hours: ence 5 34 
(a) 6-8 semester hours in each of two laboratory sciences, one sequ Che? 
from BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; and Geol 1-2, 5, or 105 and one sequence selected g 
[5^ 


or 11-12; and Phys 1 or 21 with 5, and 2 or 22 with 6, or 9-10 33, 517 urs? 
(b) 6 semester hours selected from Math 9-10, 12-13, 30 through gp isot 
another approved combination of courses that includes at least one secon - thead” ip 
5. Electives—35-45 semester hours of courses selected in consultation w olíert e 
A student must earn a grade of C- or better in all second-group con ejot: ele 
fulfillment of the requirements of this program. If a student chooses & 


—— Pat aD er atn lI 
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Courses : f > 
Ourses may be used to fulfill its requirements. A minimum of 36 semester hours must be 
aken in sec 


of n Second-group courses. See Interdisciplinary Programs under Columbian College 
Arts and Sciences for a general description of this program 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


ssors W.W. Hardgrave, J.P. Coyne, L.E. Graff, T.J. Nagy, W.G. Wells, Jr., P.W. 
Nenker, J. Liebowitz, J.M. Cary, R.G. Donnelly 

ofessorial Lecturers C.A. Gruel, J.M. Montgomery 

t Professors Z. Karake (Visiting), R. Soyer 


? School of Government and Business Administration for programs of study 
the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration, Master of Business Admin- 
Master of Science in Information Systems Technology, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Fits Group 


58 Introduction to Information Processing (3) Liebowitz 
asic Principles, terminology, and methods of computer data processing. Intro- 
uction to the use of the computer as a tool through assignments illustrating 

typical problems encountered in business and government data processing. 
Ssignments involve c omputer programming in a higher-level language and the 


use of applications software packages (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Second Group 
1 Get 
74 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) Lobuts, Winslow 


putvey of behavioral science research and practice as related to management. 
Mphasis on the basic human processes that contribute to the functioning of 
i 119 cenizations. (Fall and spring) ; S. 
“OM puter Programming and Data Structures (3) Coyne, Forman, Wirtz 
Or students already familiar with basic computer concepts and programming, 
Who will learn a programming language, such as C or COBOL, useful for business 
applications, Emphasis on computer applications in accounting and manage- 
ment information systems through hands-on programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 58 
ç Stat 130, (Fall and spring) : 

ctured Development with CASE (3) Carson, Wenker, Coyne 
nalysis, design, and implementation of management information systems 
Mis), Structured methodologies and techniques for various stages of the MIS 
evelopment process. Computer-aided software engineering tools. Prerequisite: 

121 Ex 119 or permission of instructor (Fall) 1 F 
Tent Database Systems (3) Coyne, Carson, Wirtz 
i ®ory, architecture, and implementation of database management systems in 
"porate and organization information systems. Fundamental concepts of 
Hen: ase management and processing. Expert database systems Hands-on expe- 
o ae database management packages. Prerequisite: Mgt 119 or permission 

122 Appli Tuctor. (Spring) : ; 1 
x na Artificial Intelligence (3) Nagy, Liebowitz 
which, ®pendent or group-study project in information systems MM € M 

experi ay involve faculty-supervised research, a case-study project, or fie 
* ence as an intern systems analyst in a local public or private organization. 

Pert syste 


129 ms and artificial intelligence are also discussed. Prerequisite: Mgt 
Y 199 Special 2 or permission of instructor. (Spe) 
Opics i Science (3 a 
Experime pics in Management Science (3) 


ntal offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 


e f : 
Once for credit. 


Third Group 
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191 Introduction to the Computer-Based Society (3) 
Introduction to the role and function of computer techni 


ay's socielY: 


logy in tod 
n 
ind finance, ma” 


Topics include applications in office automation business m 
facturing, and education. Issue areas int lude changing employment patte "n 
computers and the individual, security and crime, and international com 
tion. Computer software use inc ludes word processing, spreadsheets data 


management, and graphics applications pac kages. Of 
reside in Building J) (Fall) wirt 


192 Our New Era: Technology and Society (3 and 
This is the second in the sequence for the residentia! program Technology i 
Societv. In this course more advanced computer applications w ill be explo T, 
the context of their relationship to societal issues, generated by the ims 
technology. Students researc h and report on selected tec hnology-relat nt 
and future trends. Student groups pursue semester projects in selected mr 
applications areas. Open only to students who reside in Building JJ | Pouf 

199 Individual Research (3) ed on 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeat 
for credit (Fall, spring, and summer 


Adams 
201 Management of Strategic Issues (3) Halal, Lenn: iden 
„cently t0 


The body of management theory and practice that has evolved re mel 
tifv, analyze, and resolve strategic organizational issues. A survey of t e and 
odology of the field; applications to critical issues in labor relations, ene the 
pollution, marketing and consumerism business government relation: et) 
global economy. Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or equivalent (Spring any ill palal 
205 Organization and Management (3) V gan! E 
For designated students in the M B.A. program Integrative approach to ic and 
tional concepts, management principles, philosophy, and theory in P 
private organizations Evolution of management thought, 


functions, e an 
tices, stressing present management approaches, general systems 


contingency management. (Fall, spring, and summer) pa 
206 Strategic Planning (3) «ag soc 
g anging’ aod 


Formulation of strategies that enable organizations to adapt to chi sion 
technological, economic, and political conditions. Lectures, discus 
exercises examine strategic planning practices and the environment@ instit 
affecting corporations, government agencies, hospitals 


` anization: 

tions. Students conduct a strategic planning project for an organiza w solo!" 
- . Ji LI 

208 Entrepreneurship (3) Ww expost 
In exploring the “entrepreneur as à phenomenon,” students wil grial ^ 


the theory and experiences associated with entrepreneurs, entreprena i : 
and entrepreneurship in all organizational settings—large, $T. 1] an 
private. Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or permission of instructor. F i 
210 Individual and Group Dynamics Harvey, Winslow, 
in Organizations (3) i 
For graduate students who wish to improve their skills in dealin 
behavior in organizations. The course is designed to improve dynam Í 
personal understanding of the roles of interpersonal and group nizati” 
management. Focus on individual and group behavior in various O : 
settings. Intensive work-group experience, focusing on theory: m" " 
group analysis. (Fall, spring, and summer) winslow: "t. 
211 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) : thics> int ion?! 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, e "T os 
sonal relations, organizational change, and similar problems in » 
settings. Problems of conducting behavioral science research 1n 


(Fall) 


g with D god 
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212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey, Winslow 
iew of research, theory, and practice related to the process of human change 
Students are provided the opportunity to apply their learning, using various 
media. This course emphasizes the relationship between theory and practice 
(Fall, Spring, and summer) 
213 Organization Development: Lobuts, Harvey, Vaill 
A Management Function (3) 
An exploration of the literature, culture, values, and skills that can assist a 
Manager, leader, or administrator in carrying out the process of organizational 
evelopment Emphasis is on direct managerial intervention, although the role of 


2 Consultants/facilitators in the process is explored (Fall) 
14 ehavioral Factors in Harvey, Vaill, Lobuts, Winslow 
Management Consulting (3) 
leories and methods of planning, introducing, and coping with change in 


management through the helping process. The dynamics of the consulting pro- 


cess includes phases of consultation, power dynamics, interpersonal relation- 


Ships, and values. Intended both for managers seeking an understanding of the 
Consultative 


approach to planned change and for persons in staff or consultative 
roles see 


= king such skills and understanding (Spring) 

Conflict Management: Lobuts, Harvey, Winslow 
. '*Ory, Concepts, and Methods (3) 

Xploration of various approaches to the causes of conflict and its resolution. 
Students study and experience ways to make conflict a creative rather than a 
estructive experience. Methods of conflict resolution are practiced. Conílict in 
e micro (person-to-person) and macro (system-to-system) levels are explored 
216 Srequisite Mgt 210 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
44988-Cultural Management (3) Vaill 
1$ Course focuses on the variety of issues and opportunities that arise when 
managing outside one's own culture. The manager's credibility and effectiveness 
are assumed to be culture bound to some extent; outside of one’s culture, one’s 
actions may not mean what they do within one’s culture. Emphasis on the 


215 


| Personal leve] as opposed to the interinstitutional or intercultural levels. Exten- 
EE e 
?18 c use of student experiences and research (Summer) 
Omputer Applications in Production Forman, Graff, Liebowitz 
perations Management (3) 


or designated students in the M.B.A. program. Fundamentals of production 
Operations management and its tools and techniques used to solve decision 
Problems, Inventory management, resource allocation, production planning, 
Project management, and forecasting. Linear programming, queueing analysis, 
Spreadsheets. database systems, BASIC. Principles, terminology, and organiza- 


ti Y 
| nu Computer systems used in dealing with production/operations manage- 
: ment. (Course 


| Spri equivalent BAd 188 and Mgt 58 or two similar courses.) (Fall, 

2209 ‘Og, and summer) : 

goerations Research in Decision Forman, Graff, Hardgrave, Wirtz 
“Port Systems (3) 

| 'urve 


tials aq Quantitative techniques in solution of management problems. — 
tion; us imitations of mathematical models and proper areas for —_ app ica- 
Program, of the computer in solving such models. Topics selected from inear 
ve mming, probability, decision-making under uncertainty, queuing and in- 


ntory models, regression, project management. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and 270, 


Or equ; 
221 Inte emt (Fall and spring) 


9duction to Probability Theory Hardgrave, Forman, Wirtz 


Applicati 
Introg Plications (3) 


and com to probability theory and its applications in —— 
bilistic E research; foundation course for further study of adv — posses 
common x hods in operations research. Sample spaces, conditional probability, 
Site: Math Istributions, random variables, simple stochastic processes. Prerequi- 
é Or 52 or equivalent (Alternate years) 


2 Mathematical Programming: 


N 
N 


N 
t2 
2 


229 Modeling in Applied Operations Research (3) 


232 International Science and Technology (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Hardgrave, Forman, 


Techniques and Applications (3) jated 
Technical and applied considerations of linear programming and Te. 
methods. Mathematical and computational aspects o! line 
mulation of linear programming models Studies of applications 0 
gramming. Introduction to integer programming, algorithms, and formula 
Prerequisite: Math 42 or 52 or equivalent (Alternate years) Graff 
Techniques of Operations Research (3) Hardgrave, Forman, i 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research technique, 
cluding nonlinear programming, dynamic programming, inventory and b^ 
models, and simulation. Applications of such methods as models of com 
processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 221, 222 (Alternate years) Forma? 
Executive Decision Support (3) s an 
Concepts and methods for making comple nes ting 
government; identifying criteria and alternatives, setting priorities, alloc ot 
resources, strategic planning, resolving conflict, and making group , 
(Fall and spring) — 
Statistical Modeling and Analysis for Decision Support (3) Wirtz 


x decisions in both busi 


(Formerly Mgt 274) stemi? 
The process of specifying, analyzing, and testing models of human and SY actioni 
behavior. Formalization of models; statistical test comparison and se t 


computer implementation of univariate, bivariate, and multivariate test oding 
ing, sorting, and merging computerized data files; transforming and to the 
data to meet statistical assumptions; hypothesis testing Introduction, sis of 
general linear model: linear regression, analysis of variance, anc m 

covariance. Prerequisite: Mgt 270 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) wi 
Decision Support Systems (3) Forman, Graff, Hardgrav® p 
Framework, processes, and technical « omponents for building decisio mani 
systems dealing with unstructured and underspecified problems from T 
erial and organizational perspectives. Construction and exploration © pruci 

ins 


support system models. Prerequisite: Mgt 220 or permission © 


(Spring) Harder 


sh. prerequisite: 


Advanced modeling exercises in applied operations researt 


223 or permission of instructor. (Alternate years) elly. wells 
230 Management of Research and Development (3) Do aD deve!” 
Technological, economic, and political factors that influence researe echn0l 


opment in private, military, and other public organizations. Science a” rojet, 
lection 0 pr ts ol 


ogy policy issues. Management for innovation. Methods for se 
allocation of resources, and technology planning. The managem® i nol 
various scales and introduction to flexible manufacturing. Protection t venti 


ntrc 1 . : e 1 
tual property and indicators of technological achievement. Corpor colo 
jus facets O 


divisions. Case studies of organizations active in varic : 

development, both domestic and international (Fall and spring) jis, 9". : 
231 Project Management (3) € to finish, 

Practical examination of how projects can be managed from st com 


including specific emphasis on planning and controlling to avo! peduli 
pitfalls. Identifying needs, defining requirements, project costing. micro 

resource allocation, and project politics. Configuration managemen" » Js 
e 


puter applications. (Fall, spring, and summer) Frame 


Technology transfer among advanced countries and LDCs; 
technology policies of various countries; international comp& 
and technological capabilities; the technological basis for inter 
business; international licensing, patenting, and joir ims 
technology in economic development; international organizations: 
fer of military technologies; export controls of technology: 
concerning science and technology. (Fall, spring, and sum 
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233 Emerging Technologies (3) Halal, Frame 
Exploration of new developments in scientific and tec hnological innovation, 
Including automation, energy, medicine, bioengineering, social science, infor- 
mation technology, states of consciousness, and space. Emphasis on forecasting 
these tec hnological advances and assessing their economic and social effects. An 
Overarching theme is the role of advancing technology in driving social 
Change (Spring) 
Technological Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) Donnelly, Frame 
Insight into the process of innovation and entrepreneurship in new ventures. 
rganizing for innovation, raising venture capital, tax considerations, managing 
the small tec hnology-based venture, marketing technology. Case studies of com- 
Panies involved in recent low- to high-tech ventures. Group development of a 
239 E business plan for a technology -based venture (Spring and summer) 
minar: Management of Technology Development (3) Donnelly, Wells 
4pstone course providing an overview and integration of the field of manage- 
Ment of science, technology, and innovation in the private and public sectors 
Implementation of technology in the public sector and its commercialization in 
€ private sector. The technology development process, from the early stages of 
new product « onceptualization to marketing and operational use. A major sim- 
ation completes the course. Prerequisite: a minimum of 6 semester hours of 
gu cated courses as prescribed by the instructor or permission of instructor. 
v Survey of Information Technology (3) Graff, Carson, Liebowitz, Wenker 
anagement-oriented survey of key areas in information technology, including 
ardware, software, systems development, management, and the computing 


en. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and 

P mer) 

242 § 
ystems Analysis for Information Systems I (3) Wenker, Liebowitz 


ines analysis for the development of a requirements specification for an 
> Mà system Topics include data gathering, information flow modeling, 
ication ras entification, data file organization, input/output requirements identi- 
Sponse EV the identification of other requirements, such as reliability, re- 
requisite a , workload capability, environmental conditions, and training. Pre- 
243 Human : ] Agt 240 (Fall and spring) ; : 
The versam in Information Systems (3) Nagy, Coyne, Cary 
ems. Th m interaction that occurs with computerized information sys- 
Systems : v factors of on-line dialogues, user psychology of computer 
xamples of. various approaches to user-system interaction are considered. 
mp —— user-system interfaces from a variety of personal computer systems. 
inte liger on the development of effective user -system interfaces using artificial 
244 Telecom lce software. Prerequisite: Mgt 240. (Fall and spring) ‘ 
Sitictechan nt Technology, Applications, and Operations (3) Cary 
tions: line tity ‘concepts, applications, and trends of telecommunications; opera- 
uisite: M qoneiderationa of implementing telecommunications systems. Prereq- 
245 Database Man (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to for Information Systems (3) Coyne, Cary 
agement sy : ə the theory, architecture, and implementation of database man- 
on Bidan ^ in corporate and organization information systems. Emphasis 
standing Roots of database management and processing; broad under- 
Such data seesigning data bases for business applications and implementing 
ases using commercially available packages; current trends in 


atab, A 
ase systems, Prerequisite: Mgt 240 or permission of instructor. (Fall and 


epring) 
minar: In 
Urrent tre 


249 

formation Technology (3) Graff, Wenker 

on m in the design and implementation of computer-supported sys- 

experts mee on current state of the art through discussion with leading 

Missi e field and analysis of literature. Prerequisite: Mgt 240, 242, 243; or 
On of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


wWenker, Cu 
philosophie? 


in and impact of pP «d 
state-of-the-art m 


253 Security and Privacy of Information Systems (3) 
An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing the 
principles, and practices of security management 
legislation on computer-based systems. Risk assessment, ls 
sures, trends in the information security field, and roles of the various d ring) 
management and technological staff. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or 240 (SP 

255 Applied Expert Systems (3) Nagy, Lie T 
Expert systems are interactive computer programs that can perform à$ 

z ] « onclusions:! q 

eric compu" 


y 
techno Ld 


oí 


experts in some specialized area, explain their reasoning an¢ 
ate incomplete and imprecise descriptions, and perform non-num 
tions. Students obtain hands-on experience in using expert system , 
building a Business Expert System. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 or permission 9 
instructor (Fall, spring, and summer) JebY 
261 Introduction to Systems Theory and Cybernetics (3) x ere 
Systems theory and cybernetics provide princ iples that govern info man 
processing and decision-making activities, w hether these occur M "T 
beings, machines, or social organizations. The course covers ways of coraa in 
alizing systems, strategies for regulating systems, and paradoxes involv 


self-regulation (Fall) umple”! 


262 Methods for Making Organizations Adaptive (3) . dically '* 
An adaptive organization must solve day-to-day problems and perio jews 
structure itself to meet new challenges and opportunities The course l 


several strategies for conducting a group planning process and introduces? 

models of ideal organizations. Students conduct an interactive planning P 

with people in an organization (Spring) umple” 

264 System Dynamics Modeling (3) 

Computer modeling of organizational problems t 
dynamo programming language. Review of previous applic 
namics and comparison of system dynamics with other modeling apP and! 
Causal influence diagrams, level and rate diagrams, equations, testing: ý syst” 
ysis. In conjunction with people in an organization, students develop | 
dvnamics model of some aspect of the organization (Fall) umple! 


265 Artificial Intelligence and Cybernetics (3) mulat? 
Artificial intelligence is one approach to building computers that sim ing aod 
man behavior. Cybernetics provides a theory of information pe retā ono 
cognition that can be used both in the design of software and the interP ions. 1 
implications of new computer technology for individuals and organiza pects P 
course reviews the theoretical and philosophical literature on the P if 

asina Iniellige wee Spring) i 
automating intelligent behavior. (Spring Graff, Hardgrav®’ 


270 Mathematics and Forman, g 
isti 
and — of 


ising system dynam! i i 
ations of SY mn 


Statistics for Management (3) ! 
For designated students in the M.B.A. program Mathematical, plicat " 
concepts employed in the solution of managerial problems. D d oe 
functions, elements of calculus and linear algebra Introduction correlat 


frequency distributions, statistical inference, and regression 4m s 


(Fall, spring, and summer) ve, 
275 Advanced Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) Hardg? w 
Advanced topics associated with the general linear model. ^ 
remediation of assumption violations, such as homoscedasticity "gicollin te 
linearity. Detection of outliers, influential observations, and mv ine ish 
Alternative design strategies in the analysis of variance (€-8- bloc jle!) 
measures); a priori and a posteriori tests; testing for interactions an ring) wit 
Prerequisite: Mgt 225 or permission of instructor (Fall and $ grave’ pli 
276 Exploratory and Multivariate Data Analysis (3) alysis Arte 
Introduction to graphical and other methods for exploratory dataa sele! d 
cation and comparison of advanced multivariate analytical proc te p 
from principal components analysis, factor analysis, multiv et al 
variance, discriminant analysis, canonical correlation, multidim 
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ing, linear structural modeling, cluster analysis, path analysis, loglinear anal- 
ysis, and maximum likelihood latent structure analysis. Prerequisite: Mgt 225 or 
280 2 "— of instructor (Spring) Ns ` 
wWormation Systems Development and Application (3) Cary 
"urrent philosophies, principles, and practices common to development and 
application of information systems. Classical and structured systems develop- 
ment. Alternative automated development approaches, including prototyping 
using fourth generation languages and evolving computer-aided software engi- 
Deering tools, with emphasis on systems analysis. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T 
281 e candidac y or permission of instructor (Fall, spring and summer) 
undations of Artificial Intelligence (3) Wirtz, Nagy, Liebowitz 
gical foundations, components, and processes of automated reasoning sys- 
tems. Alternative inference rules and their relationship to problem types. Intro- 
Uction to the use of predicate calculus, recursive techniques, and linked lists in 
the solution of logical problems. Students use the computer to solve alternative 


problem types in a contemporary artificial intelligence language. Prerequisite: 
282 | S. In LS.T. degree candidacy or permission of instructor (Fall) 
nformation Systems and Telecommunications (3) Cary, Carson, Forman 


Mciples of telecommunications; applications of telecommunications for the 
Tansmission of data communications to enhance the flow of information within 
n Organization. Identifying opportunities for applying technology in ways that 
will Support the efforts of an organization. Terminology, hardware and software 


Considerati ^ à 
mid rations, and the Open System Interconnection model-based communica- 
(Fali Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S.T degree candidacy or permission of instructor. 
28 aul, Spring, and summer) 
3 opi 


Cs in Higher-Level Languages (3) Carson, Nagy, Wirtz 
aten ging high-level languages used for the development of information 
addres’. The very-high-level languages, such as PROLC )G, MUMPS, and AF L, are 
` onen along with systems languages, such as C, Modula 2, and Ada The 
all ^ semantic s, and applicability of the languages are discussed in detail. Not 

guages are offered every semester; programming assignments are made in 


© languages studied. May be repeated once with approval of instructor. Prereq- 
uisite: Mgt 120 


2 and 280 (Fall and spring) 

* —- ase Systems (3) j Coyne, Cary 
ive depth approach to the understanding and use of the latest techniques for 
ata me and implementing an effective database system. Topics include 

ization “soem: creation, and maintenance; evaluation criteria; standard- 
evelopn, . atabase systems; and analysis of the state of the art in database 
Sion ah * nt. Prerequisite M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy; Mgt 280 or permis- 
285 orks Instructor (Fall and spring) 
COP z Database and Expert Systems (3) Coyne, Forman 
available ànd solution of complex information problems through commercially 


Compari, ease and expert systems; development of evaluation methodology, 
mercial ws of implementation strategies Hands-on experience with major com- 
mission now. Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S. T. degree candidacy; Mgt 284 or per- 

286 At oF instructor (Fall and spring) 
ating Systems (3) Carson 


inci s 
nn m of operating systems; role of the operating system in resource alloca- 
lions of -- inherent in large-scale digital computers. The specialized func- 


dn ese systems are defined, and logical requirements of each are specified, 
uding 


> egree cana; rating systems studied as examples. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. 
87 Desi andidacy. (Fall) 

Introduction Line Information Systems (3) Carson 
in mation «. the analysis, design, and implementation of on-line business 
tions, file d Sy stems. Topics include requirements analysis, functional specifica- 
4..581gn, man-machine dialogue design, response time requirements, 


User poy, 
mission cnology. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy; Mgt 284 or per- 
OF instructor. (Spring) 


Fourth Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


" i itz 
Nagy, Wirtz, m 
Experience in exploiting new methods of developing both traditional an origi 
cial intelligence computer applications based on programming metho s 


288 Applied Artificial Intelligence Programming (3) 


nating in artificial intelligence research. The focus of the course 1$ rule- 3 


frame-based, example-based, object-oriented, and neural-net programming $ 

dents use one or more of these to build a traditional system or an ar si 

intelligence system. Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S.T. degree candidacy or perm? 

of instructor (Spring) staff 
290 Special Topics in Management Science (3) be fe 

Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 


peated once for credit staf 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Management Science (3) 

(Fall and spring) staff 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) 

(Fall and spring) stall 


300 Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered as th by the 


requires. They are open to selected master’s students upon petition approv 
Associate Dean. 


311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) d scribin® 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for er oe” 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of Ame 
lic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for $ f societ! 
public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs 0 
Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status (Academic year) Hard? 
328 Seminar: Operations Research (3) h as aU 
Special topics and advanced applications in operations research, SUC us% 
trophe theory, Markovian decision processes, Or applications of the requis” 
variation in economics and finance. May be repeated once for credit. 
Mgt 223 or permission of instructor: ump 
365 Seminar in Cybernetics and General Systems Theory (3) Jed t0 he 
A review of recent literature in the field; guiding questions that havz of thes? 
development of general systems theory and cybernetics; compariso mani" 
theories with other approaches to understanding organizations s> 
ment. Prerequisite: Mgt 262 (Spring) Harrell, wee 
385 Special Topics in Research Methods (3) 
Research problems and issues related to student dissertations fo ring) ill 
readings, group discussions, and assigned papers. (Fall and $P vo 
390 Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3). ics inc 
Philosophy of science as applied to research in administration. Top 4 role 
the nature and current problems of epistemology, the developmen y empi” 


ve 


theories, and the relationship between theory, methodology: * | 
data. (Fall and spring) 
i mer 
391 Methodological Foundations of Wirtz, Newco 


Administrative Research (3 theo 
rative arch (3) se of models ana, ff 


Examination of the process of social science research. Us 


cal frameworks in research; formulation of research questions, hype analy 
ational definitions, research design, sampling methods, an data disse? 
proaches. Primary emphasis on the development © s 
proposals. (Fall and spring) ie 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ination: 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examin m 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) : 

Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
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; “G. Liverman, H. Kenyon, I. Katz, H.D. Junghenn (Chair) 
Junct Professor J. Eftis 

Lecturers Y, Akiyama, B.R. McDonald 

Professors 1.1. Glick, M.P. Lee, E.A. Stone, M.M. Gupta 


Ofessors F.E. Baginski, D.H. Ullman, V. Harizanov, E.A. Robinson, R. Simion, 
Ail : Hockett 


ue Istant Profe 


Ssociate 
SSistant 


“structor N. Tashadl Lecturer P. Echeverria 
B 
| The t 0f Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in mathematics (departmental)— 
1. The ng requirements must be fulfilled 
Cei requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Waived can courses—Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math 31, may be 
3. 9n examination before registration.) 
Courses vw Courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours of second-group 
Tecommended o matics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 139, and 140. It is also strongly 
Courses in ae EM students take French, German, or Russian, and mathematically related 
- Un og subjects as physics, statistics, economics, and engineering. 
Specific iuibeduates who want honors status should contact a department advisor for a 
Back Bram. Such status may be requested as early as completion of Math 32 
ac, 
Mental) ot of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in applied mathematics (depart- 
li The e following requirements must be fulfilled 
2, Prerequicn.. requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Waived Site courses Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math 31, may be 
3. Cy examination before registration.) 
Courses in related areas: 


advisor, t nester hours to be selected, in consultation with the department 
"wm rom economics, statistics, engineering and physic al sciences, or com- 
‘ least tence At least 12 semester hours must be chosen from one area, and at 
courses ^ mester hours must be chosen from courses numbered 101 or higher. For 
Science : applied science, civil engineering, electrical engineering, computer 
research, engineering administration, mechanical engineering, and operations 

con, uired k ave the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin 
fr es in m, the urses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours of second-group 
om athematics, inc luding Math 111, 112, 124, 139, 140, and at least two courses 


ath 
Cerna m 180, 181-82. It is also strongly recommended that students take French, 
5. n. 90 Russian. 


Specifi dergraduate 


pr s who want honors status should contact a department advisor for a 
Ogram. S 


uch status may be requested as early as completion of Math 32 


—Requirements: a minimum of 18 semester hours in mathematics 


'ast 9 hours must be at the 100 level or higher, chosen in consultation 


e 
Partmental advisor. 


1 field of mathematics—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 

sa uie x Eti from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

With Ces, hide onera! requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Qut a thao: S must complete 30 semester hours of approved course work, with or 


Mey esis, and must pass a comprehensive examination 
d degr Or Master of Science in the field of applied mathematics—Prerequisite: a 
ce, Bineeri ith a major in mathematics or a related field such as statistics, a physical 
Scien ite “ithe ing, or economics. 
tappi urse enl requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
‘Cation ork is divided between mathematics courses and courses from one area 


lio, 
NS re, Conomics, engineering (civil, electrical, or mechanical engineering; oper- 


; Or engineering administration), physics, statistics, or urban and regional 


344 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


: nd ith the 
planning. Courses in the chosen area of application are selected in consultation w 


relevant department 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must ¢ omplete 30 semester hour: prt 
course work, which may include Math 299-300 Thesis Research, and must pass a com 
hensive examination. At least 15 semester hours must be in mathematics courses: ose? 
more than 6 hours of these from second-group courses The remaining courses are ont 
from the selected area of application. Theses are jointly supervised by the Depart” esis 
Mathematics and the department concerned with the area of application There is nO 
requirement 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Science must complete 
course work and must pass a comprehensive examination At least 15 semester 
be in mathematics courses, with no more than 6 semester hours from se 


S 


30 semester hours si 
hours " 
ond g” Y 

í 


courses. There is no thesis requirement 
uireme?" 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematics Required: the general red prog 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences The department doctora n 


committee, after consultation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses that must the? 
to fulfill the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Examination pem 
languages, selected from French, German, or Russian, to satisfy the foreign for the 
requirement; and (3) the four areas of study in which the student must prepa seat? 
General Examination. The doctoral program committee w ill appointa Director 0 follow!" 
when the student has selected (preferably early in the program) one of t e ation 
research fields for the dissertation: functional analysis (abstract differentia 9d (matt 
generalized functions, groups of operators), group representations, linear alge differt 
theory), logic, measure and integration, numerical analysis, ordinary and partia — 
tial equations, combinatorics, graph theory, ergodic theory, semigroups, a 
(general topology, analytic topology, topological groups) 


First Group stall 


a and i. 
3 College Algebra (3) Gup add! 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with Mo 
tional topics. Prerequisite: one year eac h of high school algebra an 


geometry. (Fall and spring) pd 9 

^ "apta 8 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) prin sch 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year o " 


geometry, or Math 3. ( Fall and spring) Katz and " 
9 General Mathematics I (3) 4 rial 

Logic, mathematical induction, sets, and elementary combinato 

(Fall and spring) rate an 

" 2 atz inp 
10 General Mathematics II (3) . = "d 

Introduction to probability, vectors and matrices, systems of lin 

linear programming, graph theory. (Fall and spring) Live. s. 


12 General Mathematics with Computers I (3) z tion 1$ ^ pri 
Sets; logic; vectors and matrices. Functions and graphing instruc janguae® 
panied by microcomputer practice, using the APL programming (Fall) 
marily for nonscience majors. No computer experience needed. vive 

13 General Mathematics with Computers II (3) ability A 
Introduction to the basic concepts of calculus. Elements of pron ; m jo 
Elements of trigonometry. Topics are presented with microcompu enc? m? 
ment, using the APL programming language Primarily for nonse sif 
Prerequisite: Math 12. (Spring) Kenyon and y 

30 Precalculus (3) E: relation scit. 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions al 

nomial, trigonometric, logarithmic and exponential functions | yest Og! 
Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra ae” equ et 
school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry: i 

Prior to registration, new students must take a placement exa 
and trigonometry. (Fall and spring) 


m inati 


MATHEMATICS 345 


31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) Kenyon and Staff 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and transcendental functions with 
simple applications. Arc length. Conic sections. Prerequisite Math 30 or 


equivalent (Fall and spring) 

32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) Kenyon and Staff 
Techniques of integration. Taylor formula. L'Hopital's rules. Infinite series; polar 
Coordinates; 3-dimensional vectors Prerequisite: Math 31 (Fall and spring) 

33 Multivariable Calculus (3) Kenyon and Staff 

'ector-valued functions. Partial differentiation Multiple integrals. Topics in 
Vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32 (Fall and spring) . 
34 Computer Laboratory for Math 31 (1 Staff 


Function tabulation, curve sketching, limits, continuity, derivatives, optimiza- 
tion, integrals, Riemann sums, areas. Prerequisite: Concurrent registration in 
_ Math 31 
35 Computer Laboratory for Math 32 (1) Staff 
‘unction tabulation, curve sketching, integrals, sequences and series, parametric 
equations, conic sections. Prerequisite: Concurrent registration in Math 32 
6 Computer Laboratory for Math 33 (1) Staff 
artial derivatives, surfaces, level sets, extrema of functions of several variables, 
Vector fields Prerequisite: Concurrent registration in Math 33 : 
^mputer Programming with Calculus (3) Gupta 
*omputer programming in conjunction with calculus, leading to a better appre- 
Clation of basic conc epts, especially infinity and infinitesimals. Fundamentals of 
FORTRAN or BASIC, limits of functions and quotients, derivatives as limits of 
Quotients, Increments and differentials (e.g., volumes as functions of radii); rates 
9! change, indeterminate forms; definite integrals; trapezoidal rule; areas and 
Volumes 


41 Calculus for Economists I (4) Junghenn and Staff 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental func- 

tons; marginal analysis for functions of one variable; optimization of functions of 

42 one variable applied to economics. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent (Fall) 

i salculus for Economists II (4) Junghenn and Staff 
. a ementary linear algebra with economics applic ations, including input-output 
Models; partial derivatives; multiple integrals; marginal analysis for functions of 


Several variables; optimization of functions of several variables applied to eco- 


"51 pp aies; infinite series Prerequisite Math 41 (Spring) , t 
‘nite Mathematics for the Social Glick and Staff 
and Management Sciences (3) 
unctions and graphs, exponential and logarithmic functions, systems of linear 
equations, matrix algebra, linear programming, difference equations and mathe- 
*s2 Td of finance. Prerequisite: Math 3 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
*'culus for the Social and Management Sciences (3) Glick and Staff 
ifferential and integral calculus of functions of one variable; applications to 
Usiness and economics Prerequisite: Math 51 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
Second Group 
10 
: Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Harizanov 
orm ammatical or symbolic logic as the foundation of mathematics and a Me 
magic] tion of deductive thought. Logical correctness of real-life and mathe- 
ica] reasoning. Formal languages, truth, and interpretations. Methods of proof 
enn Conclusion follows logically from given assumptions. Two formalizations 


Ki numan reasoning: the simpler propositional logic and first-order quantifier 
BIC suited to deductions encountered in mathematics. Open to sophomores 


vi ma k 
id to take Map ment Science students with a strong record in high school mathematics are 
41 and 


31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52. Economics students are advised 
42. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


alan OF 
Math 32 or permission 


with the permission of the department. Prerequisite 
instructor (Fall, odd years) 

102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) 
Set theory as a branch of mathematics and as the found 
contemporary mathematics. Cantor's theory of sets. Contradict nut 
tics; Russell's paradox. Axiomatization of set theory as à framework for “= un 
diction-free mathematics. Zermelo-Frankel axioms; finite, countable, D tion 
countable sets; ordinal and cardinal numbers; construction and characterize 
of the integers, rationals, and reals. Prerequisite Math 101 or permissio 
instructor (Spring, odd years) rean 

103 Computability (3) Hariza^ Y 
An introduction to the basic ideas and results of comput 
theorv). The unlimited register machine as a model of an idealize 
Computable functions, Church's thesis, and decidable problems. 


programs, diagonal method, universal programs. Effective enumera b 
blem and othe 


ation for all branches j 
ions in mathe 


) 
ability theory (recur Tom 
d compute 
Numbering 
bility, © 
r 


ative and productive sets. Unsolvability of the halting pro quring 
retical limitations on what computers can do. Some other topics, such st 
reducibility and degrees, and Kleene’s fixed-point theorem Prerequisite: 
32 or permission of instructor Ullma? 
105 Problem Solving and Mathematical Proofs (3) solving 
Types of reasoning enc ountered in mathematics. Techniques of problem majo 
and writing proofs. Induction. Relations Cardinality. Introduction to 
subdisciplines of mathematics. Prerequisite: Math 32 (Spring) nd stall 
106 Introduction to Topology (3) Stone ? 
Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor (Fall) stall 
107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) , en year? 
Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor (Fall, eV 
when demand warrants) ston? 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) : tial eque 
Differential equations. Laplace transform. Series solutions of differen 
tions. Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) gto? — 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) i Topics B ( 
Vector analysis. First- and second-order partial differential equations: 
complex variables. Prerequisite: Math 111 (Spring) 
113 Introduction to Combinatorics (3) 2 
(Formerly Graph Theory) heory- asic 
General introduction to combinatorial enumeration and graph t tons, 8974 


ence relatio 

: ic 
lences. bas put not 
en 


counting techniques, inclusion-exclusion princ iple, recurr 
ating functions, pigeonhole principle, bijective correspon 
theory, applications. Prerequisite: Math 32; Math 132 is recomm 


required (Fall and spring) E 
121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) - cluding Por 
Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings (im epar?" 


nomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with permission O eet r 

Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor (Academic y Ka 
123 Linear Algebra (3) Quadratic A 

Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. j 

bilinear forms, spectral decomposition (Fall) an 30 an 
124 Linearity and Matrices (3) Liverm 


Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, Vt ctor ffe 


Systems of linear* pio 


teristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley theorem .onomiC: 2 got 

and differential equations. Quadratic forms Applications to o i 

ical, and physical models. Prerequisite: Math 32 or 42 or permissio Kat? 

(Fall and spring) post 
125 Linear Programming (3) : theorem: pre 

Simplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment problem, duality jicatio™® 


ts) 
d wart 


optimality, the transportation problem, integer programming» w 
requisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent (Offered when 


MATHEMATICS 347 


132 Introduction to Discrete Structures (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the Statistics and Mathematics Departments. Discrete structures 
and assoc iated mathematical tools. Topics include sets, functions, relations, 
directed and undirected graphs, propositional calculus, Boolean algebras, with 


applications to computer science. Prerequisite: Stat 130 and Math 31 (Fall) 
4 Introduction to Boundary-Value Problems (3) Gupta and Staff 

: 9requisite: Math 111 or 142 (Offered when demand warrants) s 
à ojective Geometry (3) Staff 
9requisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (Offered when demand warrants) 
13 vanced Calculus I (3) Junghenn and Staff 


rigorous study of differentiation, integration, and convergence Topics covered: 
Sequences and series, continuity and differentiability of real valued functions of 
4 real variable, the Riemann integral, sequences of functions, and power series 

1 ?requisite: Math 33 or equivalent (Fall) : 

vanced Calculus II (3) Junghenn and Staff 
ontinuation of Math 139 Topics covered include topology of R”, derivatives 
9! functions of severable variables, inverse function theorem, implicit func- 
tion theorem, multiple integrals, Stokes's theorem. Prerequisite: Math 139 or 


is nduivalent (Spring) ET 
Jifferentia] Geometry (3) Baginski 
^"uUrves in space, regular surfaces, tensors, fundamental forms of a surface. 
auss’s Theorema Egregium, Gauss- Bonnet theorem, minimal surfaces, theory 
of relativity, Prerequisite: Math 140; Math 123 or 124 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 
42 Introduction to Differential Equations (3) Glick and Staff 
near and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include existence theo- 
rems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and applications to physics and 
ecology, Prerequisite: Math 139 and 123 or 124, or permission of instructor. 
153 Spring) : 
Dlroduction to Numerical Analysis I (3) Gupta and Staff 
CCuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct and iterative 
Methods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrices. Solution of non- 
equations. Interpolation and approximate representation of functions, 
*plines, 


Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent and some knowledge of computer 
1 Programming. (Fall, even years) 
Mroduction to Numerical Analysis II (3) Gupta and Staff 
‘umerical differentiation and integration Solution of ordinary differential equa- 
lons, Introduction to optimization theory, gradient techniques. Least squares 
ty applications, data fitting. Prerequisite: Math 153 or permission of instructor. 
157 | Pring, odd years) | 
TOduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Liverman and Staff 
nalytic functions. Power series. Contour integration and calculus of residues. 
of norma] mapping. Physical applications. Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission 
instructor, (Spring) 
minar: Curriculum Studies (3) Staff 
P only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers 
“Service training or students recommended by the department of education. 
ination of secondary school mathematics, curricula, techniques and 
"requisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor. (Offered when 


Titical exam 
Programs Pr 
S. Pre 
179 d Warrants) 
Putationa] itv (2 Harizanov 
etermi; Complexity (3) 


and the D: and nondeterministic Turing machines. Partial recursive — 

ity Meas urch~T uring thesis. Undecidable problems. Space and time comp ex- 

Problem, res Gap, speed-up, and union theorems. Decidable but intractable 

erequis; The traveling salesman problem and other NP-complete problems. 
isit 


180 e: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 
Computer Mat pe T 


Dtroduction t 
numerica] me 


hematics and Modeling (3) Liverman 
o the APL programming language in the context of applications to 
thods in mathematics and the sciences. Construction of mathemati- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


g the 
ystructof 


cal models of physical and other systems. Individual or team projet ts usin 


microcomputer. Prerequisite: Math 32; Math 124 or permission of i 

(Fall) Si ff 

‘ink and 95 

181-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3-3) Glick ani 
Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge of linear algebra, 


status as major in Applied Mathematics (Academic year) stall 
191 Special Topics (arr.) n 
) up? 

Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. Offered 
demand stall 


195 Reading and Research (arr.) 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limi 
plied mathematics majors with demonstrated capability 
structor required. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


;«« and 3P 
ted to mathematics an T: i 
Prior approva 


Third Group 


art 
| itle alone 
Courses marked with an asterisk are offered every year. Courses listed by title 


offered when, and with such contents, as demand warrants 


ALGEBRA Kat 


201-2 Modern Algebra I and II (3-3) 
Fundamental concepts of groups, rings, and fields 
203 Modern Algebra III (3) 


(Ac ademic year) Kat 


(Fall, odd years) ye 
204 Representation Theory (3) characte 

Representations of finite groups, inc luding symmetric group, group 

and induced representations. Prerequisite Math 202 (Fall) Kal? 
205 Matrix Theory (3) à yicatio” 

Topics to be chosen from generalized inverses of matrices and their apr od toe 

to solutions of equations and to LP problems; positive definite mate ilbet^ | 


quadratic form | 
, (Spring even ^ stall 


applications; Riemann matrices; linear groups; 
eleventh problem; numerical range of linear operators 
206 Topics in Algebra (3) 


ANALYSIS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS nd staf 
X ; lick 8? 
*211 Complex Analysis I (3) Couch sO 
Topology of complex numbers; elementary functions; integrals; re sé! " 
e theorem; Taylor and , cont 


rem; maximum modulus and Liouvill rem; 
the residue theo yan 


classification of singularities; contour integration, aitoi 
uation, multivalued functions, and branc h points Prerequisi ouf 
calculus (Spring) Glick 9? " 
212 Complex Analysis II (3) t , entire ao 
Harmonic functions, partial fractions. Mittag-l effler theorem "heoren? en 
the Hadamard product theorem the gamma function Hurwitz st con inuat 5 
families of functions. The Riemann mapping theorem; analyt ig n ye 
Riemann surfaces. Prerequisite: Math 211 or equivalent (Spr sul 
when demand warrants) yerman an jo 
213 Applications of Complex Analysis (3) i ay yecid pos 
Topics chosen from potential theory and « onformal mapping: “P WKB meg” 
asymptotic expansions; steepest descent, stationary phase, v ingali M 
Fourier and Laplace transforms, Wiener-Hopf method, dual an di omp!” 
equations. Prerequisite: Math 211 or an undergraduate course ! m 
ables (Spring, odd years, when demand warrants) Ullman an , 
214 Measure and Integration Theory (3) obability p at 


Lebesgue measure and integration in abstract spaces. Pr 
asure on pro 


solute continuity; Radon-Nikodym theorem; me - 
(Fall) 


theorem. L” spaces. Prerequisite: advan« ed calculus 


MATHEMATICS 349 


-— : 
215 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) Robinson and Staff 
Topologic al and metric spaces; Tychonoff theorem; cor tion of a metric space; 
normed and Banach spaces; linear functionals and operators; Hahn-Banach 
theorem; principle of uniform boundedness; the closed-graph theorem and inte- 
rior m ors, invariant sub- 


apping principle; Hilbert spaces; eigenvalues, ei 
Spaces, and projec tion operators; operational calculus of functions lefined on the 
216 agg Prerequisite advanc ed calculus (Spring) 
anach Algebras and Spectral Theory of Operators (3 Robinson 
Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function algebras, Stone-Cech 
Compactification application to the spectral theory of operators, spectral theo- 
Tem for bounded and unbounded operators. Prerequisite: knowledge of measure 
and integration, introduction to functional analysis, and Tychonoff and Stone 
217 eierstrass theorem (Fall, odd years when demand warrants i 
ntroduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3 Glick 
‘tst course in ordinary differential equations; existence and uniqueness of 
Solutions; c ontinuity of solutions with respect to initial conditions; properties of 


linear Systems. Prerequisite: advanced calculus Spring 

219 e in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Staff 
artial Differential Equations (3) Liverman 
"assical and modern tec hniques for the exact and approximate solution of PDEs 


9paration of variables, Green's functions, variational methods, Hilbert space 


methods Prerequisite: advanced calculus (5pring) 
221 “alent in Partial Differential Equations (3) —Z 
222 Int us of Variations (3) Gn 
“Toduction to Numerical Analysis (3 Gupta 
-omputer arithmetic and round-off errors. Solution of linear systems and non- 
on equations. Interpolation and approximations. Numerical differentiation 


id Integration, Eigenvalues and eigenvectors Prerequisite: knowledge of ad- 
‘anc i ae 
223 Nu Ced c alculus and computer programming (Fall 
merical Solution of Ordinary and Gupta and Staff 
rtial Differe 


Initial in ntial Equations (3) | ; 

; Propa "^ »undary value problems for ordinary differential equations. Error 
methods f^^" convergence and stability. Finite differen e and finite element 
equation xs partial differential equations Prerequisite knowledge of differential 

224 Generali; and « omputer programming (Spring) 
n ted Functions and Integral Transforms (3) Liverman 


Catio and Fourier transforms. Generalized functions. Green's functions Appli- 
x "Ns to ordinary and partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 157 or 
s quivalent. 
Opics ; : 
nee in Analysis (3) Staff 
s ey : 

t ible topics include, but are not limited to, ergodic theory, dynamical sys- 
ems, to . 


Pological g ; > paces, generalized functions and 
distributione al groups, topological vector spaces, gene alized func s 
Opics į : : : 
Possibi n Applied Mathematics (3) Staff 


: to Roading? include, but are not limited to, applications of functional analysis 
matica] ar differential equations, calculus of variations, control theory, mathe- 
232 Topics ilogramming, applied mathematics for scientists and engineers. — 

Numerical merical Analysis (3) Gupta and Staff 

Uction to qusthods and software. For science and engineering students Intro- 

Proble e methods, tools, and ideas of numerical computation Emphasis - 

TOUtines iL using standard mathematical software, such as m su : 
equations {ath/Protran. Interpolation; linear, nonlinear, and differentia 


ing. . (Spring) 
Foundations of Stochastic Processes (3-3) Junghenn 


marti 

Ngalec « , Ago! | 
Site: Ms 5 Stopping times, Brownian motion, and Markov processes. Prerequi- 
4 or the equivalent. 


350 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTIO^ 


COMBINATORIAL MATHEMATICS 


+: ion 
261 Combinatorics (3) 4 ox eat 
Partially ordered sets, constructive combinatorics, tableaux partitions. jssio? 
site: Math 113, undergraduate modern algebra and linear algebra, or perm 
of instructor (Spring) Simi? 
262 Graph Theory (3) h theo’ 
Graphical enumeration, factors, algebraic graph theory, extremal grap 


cations 
problems ranging from ¢ lassical results to current research, applic "i clot 
uisite: Math 113, linear algebra, modern algebra, or permission © 

(Fall) sul 


Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) 


izan" 
Mathematical Logic (3) . Pit 
Model theory: the relation between a formal language (syntax) and its! Jetenes 
tions (semantics). Consistency, completeness, and compactness Comp om 
of first-order predicate logic. Elements of recursion theory; dec idability neti! 
tic theories. Formal number theory and its nonstandard models. Ar! » unde 


relations. Tarski's theorem on the inexpressibility of truth Chun pos 
cidability theorem. Gódel's incompleteness theorem and its impact o 


tics and the philosophy of science (Fall, even years) paria" 
272 Topics in Logic (3) 
TOPOLOGY 4 su 
Seneral T , Kenyon 
281-82 General Topology (3-3) d conte i) 


" s, an 
General topological spaces, separation axioms, compat tness, Math 28 "T 
ness. Metrization, uniform spaces, and complete spaces ( G 5 


287 Differentiable Manifolds I (3) : andi 
Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors, submanifolds, imbedding 4 gig 
sions, vector fields and differential equations on manifolds, tensor a " 
tial forms, Lie derivatives, orientability (Fall, even years) gir, 

288 Differentiable Manifolds II (3) 1 ^e theore? pA 
Manifolds with boundary, integration on manifolds Stokes hai gos 
the divergence theorem, the Brouwer fixed-point theorem, de . wh 
Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, curvature (Spring, 9 y stat 
demand warrants) 

289 Topics in Topology (3) 

May be repeated for credit 
RESEARCH sy 


295 Reading and Research (3 


Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


May be repeated for credit 

sl 
Td 

a , ral eX 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene sul 
May be repeate di 

fay be repeated for credit. credit 

for 


a „ated 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 


MICROBIOLOGY 351 


M 
UROBIOLOGy.. GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
Professors R. F 
As Ingsbury 
Sociate Professor G.V. Stokes 
Master of Scie 


lugh, L.F. Affronti (Chair), M. Reich, P.D. Kind, J.W. Albright, D.T. 


Major ; nce in the field of microbiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
under 3 biological or physical sciences from this University, or an equivalent degree The 
11-12 Scuate program must have included the following courses or equivalent: BiSc 


te em 11-12, 151-52, 153-54; Math 30, 31 (31 may be taken concurrently with the 

~ Program); Phys 1, 2 

general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
esis (Mi al of 30 semester hours is required, 24 hours of course work and 6 hours of 

temaining , 299-300). The course work must include Bioc 221-22 and Micr 277-78. The 


aPproy. v academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selected with the 
at of the department 


Master of c... 
off er of Science in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory track}—A program 


er > n 
d i ly by the Microbiology and Pathology Departments. Prerequisite: a bachelor’s 
yea 1 medica] tec 


Years of hnology or in biological or physical science and a minimum of three 
Requin perience, within the last five years, in a clinical laboratory ; 
Scieng = t e general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts anc 


221~99, 1, Sis a nonthes 
&ado, ct 225-226; 
Mica Work should 

lology and Pa 


is program requiring a total of 36 semester hours, including Bioc 
Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or Path 294; and Stat 127. The remaining 
consist of graduate-level courses selected with the approval of the 
thology Departments 


ctor : HE 
Stated y of Philosophy in the field of microbiology—Required: the general requirements 


least Sa vn Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The General Examination covers at 

Search | ds, two of which must be in microbiological disciplines WES 

cerit fields: immunology, pathogenic microbiology (including subdiscipline s o 

"tolo, y, Parasitology, and mycology), and molecular and cellular biology (including 
2 ' Microbia] physiology, and genetics) 

n Microbiol 


ogy (3) Staff 

LO of bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites, and immunological con- 

Im Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Bioc 221-22, or other biochemistry 

?12 Pathe’ and Permission of instructor (Fall) ^ 

i genic Bacteriology (3) pistes Hug 

a ciples of pathogenic bacteriology. Isolation and identification of bacterial 

Bents that Cause diseases in humans. Pathogenic characteristics of bacteria. 

“their nee and control of bacterial diseases in humans. Prerequisite: BiSc 111 or 
213 Reet Bioc 221-22. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 


Dey erial Pathogenesis (3) Hugh 
elopment Of bacterial diseases in humans. Prerequisite: Micr 212 or 
?14 Talent, (Fall) : : 
Fu ue Cell Culture (3) Albright, Bradlaw 
: amenta] aspects of tissue culture, with emphasis on mammalian cells. 
tentalized techniques and applications of cell culture procedures, emphasizing 
215 ity control practices. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring) 
Study o ny (2) Turnert 


in of host-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of important parasites 
219 ¢ Medicine 


9 g med (Fall 
A entific Writing (1 ) - 
Sis for Preparing theses, dissertations, and publications (Fall, odd years) 


& LN M Healt” is Adjunct Associate Professor of Microbiology in the G.W.U. School of 
hog) "à M, 1 Sciences. ET 
et Medinet is Adjunct Assistant Professor of Parasitology in Microbiology in the G.W.U. 
* and Health Sciences 


352 


* Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly is Adjunct 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences pullet 
t For description of Micr 201 see the Sc hool of Medicine and Health Sciences 


D pa ASERS E : 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


+ 
225 Microbial Physiology I (3 Reich, De Giovanni-Donnelll 
Microbial structure, nutrition, transport growth, genetics metabolism, amare 
latory mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Fall) elly 
226 Microbial Physiology HI (3 Reich, De Giovanni DOM ig 
The actions of antimicrobial agent: and antibiotics on the structure an pisite 


chemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molecular level. Prered 


Micr 225 or permission of instructor (Spring) Reich 
7 Microbial Physiology Laboratory (2) 
The application of laboratory te hnique 
in Micr 225 and 226. Prerequisite Micr 226. Laboratory fee, $20. Afro?! 
229 Immunology (3) Kind, ; anti 
Lecture course Fundamental immunologic concepts Antigens, antibod sonst 
gen and antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the immune 


Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Fall) giro! 
230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, ( 
Emphasis on methods in serology, immunot hemistry, and ¢ ellular immu ig 

that are used in research laboratories. Prerequisite or conc urrent reg "T 


Micr 229 or permission of instructor Limited to students enrolled in 
(Fall, odd y- ind 


i : ng COVE 
5 and instrumentation to topics o 
Fall) 


Affronth s ol 
al functions of reti ulo-endothelial tissues: et. 
ayed hy persensitiv? fot 
ects of immunobio 29 and 
Micr 20110127" 


biology graduate program Laboratory fee, $20 


231 Immunobiology (1) 
Study of immunologic 
autoimmunity graft rejection, tumor immunity, del 

aculty discuss relevant asp 


immunogenetics. Clinic alf 
lents. Prerequisite 


medical students; open to graduate stuc 
permission of instruc tor (Fall) 
233 Virology (3) 


Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic « haracterization of viruses. 


Bioc 221-22 or permission of instructor (Fall) gok” 
234 Virology Laboratory (2) p ja 

Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or cont urrent registra 

233. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) pus? 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) polat, 

History of bacterial classification, international rules of bacterial nomen is” 

development of bac terial classification based on relationships. chara at i 

bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 212 or equivalent. (Fall, © d sul 
241 Survey of Molecular Biology Techniques (3) they appv” 


Laboratory course in the basic techniques of molecular biology 85 * ) 
analvsis and manipulation of proteins and nucleic acids. (spring pot 
250 Pathogenesis of Microbial Infections (1) ges 1 

Physiological, anatomical, pathological, genetic, and biochemical ba tions p 
icterial, mycotic, viral, and parasitic A o infecti" 
hat specifically influence resistance 201 ot 
nts. Prerequisite: Mict 


pathogenesis of selec ted be 
humans. Host and agent factors t 
For medical students, open to graduate stude 
and 213 (Fall) y 
252 Medical Parasitology (1) ae T : 
Lecture and laboratory course The life cycles, epidemiology, clin jmp e 
tions, pathology, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of medic l pe 
protozoan and helminthic infections. In the laboratory, emphasis is 
recognition and identification of the etiologic agents causing 1$ 
study of living and preserved specimens. For medical students; ope gual 


students. (Fall) dll 
Er + re a 
255 Clinical Virology (1) i or po 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. jent | 
students; open to graduate students. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or ed 
Tn 
ne OM 


1 i in 
Professor of Microbiology 
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258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic principles. 
(Spring) 

260 Cellular Immunology (1) Kind 


Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response. Content differs 
each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Micr 22 
(Sprin 

277-78 e, P 08) 


eminar: Microbiology (1-1) Staff 

29 Required of graduate students (Academic year) : 
Pecial Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
elected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
arch in Clinical Microbiology (3) Staff 


evelopment and/or evaluation of tec hniques, procedures, or instrumentation 
related to clinical microbiology. Limited to students in the master’s program 
In clinical mic robiology. Offered jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology 
epartments. 
arch in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
ntent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
299-399 and Spring) 


295 


Thesis Research (3-3) e 
» (Fall and spring) 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Issertation Research (arr.) (al 
imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and spring) 
Mus 
Co EUM STUDIES. .GRADUATE PROGRAM 
Me itte 9n Museum Studies 


(Director), A.D. Andrews, R.L Humphrey, C.R. Rose, J. Vlach 


' School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program leading 
b se who “ted Master of Arts in the field of museum studies. The program is designed a 
ran a deepening of their primary ac ademic interest along with training in the 
Dn Be of talents required in the successful operation of museums. The goal of the 
Quine oe Produce graduates who are prepared to assume museum positions that 
W Patorig) o Olârship and functional skills. (Students whose career interests are primar- 
ith à aa should consider applying for the Master of Arts in their academic discipline 
Studen centration in museum training.) 

M * applying for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must meet all general 
^ n E or admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The student must 
cred date major, or its equivalent, relevant to the proposed academic core and 
hours in a museum-related field other than the undergraduate major or 

x Ursegs rel alent preparation m 3 
ch ag nth ating to museum studies are offered by other departments of the University, 
“ir, stu lep ology, American Studies, Art, and Education. With the approval of their 
ap Committe may draw on these courses in formulating their programs E. 
üc *e on Museum Studies serves the Museum Studies Program in an advisory 


ly. Tt 

AU. Its 
Mithsoni members are drawn from several departments of the University and from the 
M an Institution 
Maste 

D T of 4 

^" Under thes in the field of museum studies—Required: the general requirements 
; hours ® Graduate S hool of Arts and Sciences. The degree requires a minimum of 


R co wi 
ine f, "5€ work. At least 15 hours of course work must be in an academic core 


eobig or example, Ame 
y, istory, or 
Must be 


rican studies, anthropology, biological sciences, geology and 
an appropriate interdisciplinary combination. At least 15 hours of 
in museum studies, which may include museum administration, 


SS m 
-—— T. ty 
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urs 
ation. At least 6 ho 


collections management, exhibiting, and object care and conserv dent m 


must be in a museum internship in the Washington area or elsewhere. The stu 
pass a comprehensive examination based on course work and submit a researe 


jess 
201 Introduction to Museum Studies: p. SP 
History and Philosophy of Museums (3) ives: 
Museums viewed from historical, philosophical, and practical persis 
Examination and comparison of types of collecting organizations. Antic pi” 
contemporary studies on the status of museums and their pU 
grams (Fall) Mala? 
202 Introduction to Museum Studies: Administration (3) : pligatió 
Overall operation of the museum: legal status of the museum and its 0 j 


| planning: 
olm? 
203 Fiscal Management of Nonprofit Organizations (3) A org” 
Basic concepts of general accounting; fund accounting for nonprofit gysten 
tions; appropriation and encumbrance accounting; budgets and budge 
use of the budget as a management tool. (Spring) ale 
5 Collections Management: Legal and Ethical Issues (3) odes tt 
Establishing collections policies; laws, regulations, conventions, and "bility: 4 
affect acquisitions, deaccessions, loans, and collection care; accounta 
cess problems. (Fall) K. gpies 
216 Collections Management: Practical Applications (3) "» 
The implementation of collections policies: cataloging, documenta: pint 
maintenance, object preservation, storage techniques, handling an 
inventory control, data systems. (Spring) t 
270 Curatorial Research and Exhibition Development (3) ie on exhib! 
Museum research from a curatorial point of view, with emphasis p source 
conceptualization and development. Research techniques, informatio! j 
script production. (Fall) siw 
271 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) ^ task 9* vis 
The collaboration between curator and designer. The designer $ in vario 
alizer. Project management of both simple and complex exhibits py sto 
disciplines. Installation techniques. Hypothetical projects developec * 


to the public; governance, staffing, policy-making, financia 
applied to practical situations. (Spring) 


N 
— 
e 


teams. (Spring) ‘by 
291 Museum Internship (3 or 6) » and pose ye 
Individual work experience in museums of the Washington are i of 


elsewhere. Each student should make arrangements with t e one Ft, 
Museum Studies Program. Museum internships are supervise at 
members of the cooperating museum staff in the areas of museu ummet) tal 


object care and conservation, exhibiting (Fall, spring, an r 

295 Directed Research (3) Topics m 
Individual research on special topics in the museum field. TOP ted 
approved by the Director of the Museum Studies Program. May gil 
credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) god 

297 Special Topics in the Museum Field (3) > zall spring 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs (Fer 
summer) 


Related courses offered by other departments: 
AmCv 251 Museum Research and Education 
AmCv/Anth 294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology 
Anth 264 Seminar: Anthropological Museum Techniques 
Art 209-10 Exhibition and Display Design 
Art/Anth 292 Introduction to Conservation 
Art/Anth 293 Preventive Conservation Techniques 
Art/Anth 212 Advanced Conservation Techniques 
Educ 240 Proposal Writing 
Educ/AmCv 286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum 


MUSIC 355 


Educ 223 Museum Audiences 
Educ 227 Museum Evaluation 
TrDa 231 Lighting Design 
TrDa 234 Advanced Scene Design 
Da 235 Special Projects in Scene Design 
MUSIC 
Professors G. Steiner (Emeritus), R. Parris 
Junct Pro; 


M r : soon), W.H. Mann 
F '» ^M. Irvine (Bass), S.E. King (Recorder), L. Lipnick (Bassoon), 
lute), R. : tes 


We a S S ' Seidman (Harp), S. 
. Pe llansch (Tuba), R. Parnas (Violin and Viola), B.R. Seid ( p 
ellman (Vo 


; fearing (French Horn), E.C. Thayer (Frenc 
Horn. E mpet), P. Edgar (Percussion), S.M. Fearing (French Hc 


/ illas ra), J. Beck 
( ~ Kiehl (Trombone), D. Marsh (Electric Bass), M. Von Villas (Opera), J 
Pere ssion), T, Perazzoli (Flute), J. Krash (Piano) 
Bachelor f Ar 


r The , equirements 
ts with a major in music (departmental)—The following r 
» fulfilled: 


y ollege s and Sciences. 
2. © genera] requirements stated under — dm rade Ares: 
i isi —6; 6 appliec E ses 
dent, ume md Mus 1-2, 5-6; 6 hours of apr : 
VT à! performance area _ stun Maea 
2 ;eneral Curric 
Colum is language competence option listed under C 


College of Arts and Sciences. 
4 Required 


onghelor of Music—Admission to the Bachelor of Music degree program — 

€ cial advanced pre-admission training and un etre 
hour irements Stated under Columbian College of Arts and poe "103-4, 131-32. 
E requires music courses as follows: Mus 1-2, 5-6, 1 -2, emet abes d 
i ots 199; 6 hours of ensemble courses; 12 hours of applied music >: and 5 hours of 
Courses in the area of concentration (theory or S aer Sin tu 
end of th le epartmental requirement of proficiency in = — s m 
Ape Mer Yar, Students in this marten hs n ts Oibsbihisd College of 
Ants and C? Option listed under General Curriculum Requirements, C 

Sciences, 

inori 2 of -2 or 5-6, two 
ug, jin Music. 20 semester hours of music courses, consisting © poe study, and 2 
ditta how Courses (Mus 101-2 or 103-4), 4 semester hours of piano « ficiency, as 
eter ce hourg of ensemble participation. Students with sufficient pee utn 
ing, ned by an audition, may elect another applied music area for conce 


M “nd public performance are required 
ke i slor’s degree with a major in 
usi Or d Arts in the field of music Prerequisite: a bache rn "wee ue 
rom, equivalent degree; satisfactory demonstration of ¢ 
V degra’ demonstratio 


f ar r I as re red r the Departmen s bache- 
no piano p oficiency as equirec fo e De part nent 


ant e ation. Applicants 
"i Completion of the Department's theory placement examinati pp 
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e Gradual? 


from other institutions must present scores on the Music Subject Test of th 
Record Examination. Arts and 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Sc hool of uding’ 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of course work, ine a "m 
thesis (6 semester hours). This program includes a required core of courses from out 
history, and performance as well as electives that may inc lude up to two approve, amint 
outside the department. A student in this program must demonstrate, by formal ester 
tion, a reading knowledge of either French or German before beginning the third sem 


study 


Master of Music in the field of performance (piano or voice) Prerequisite: 8 co 
degree with a major in music or an equivalent degree; an audition before à faculty the 
tee. Applicants from other institutions must present scores on the Music Subject 
Graduate Record Examination f Arts 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School © ws: (a) 1 
Sciences. The program of study includes 30 semester hours distributed as io . (b) 12 
semester hours of performance study in the area of cont entration (piano OT - thesis? 
semester hours of music theory and music history and literature courses, an csi 
semester hours). The thesis consists of a public recital and performance before well 
committee (such a recital and performance must be representative of an extensiv o? 
rounded repertory, performed on a professionally accepted artistic level); ud à 
historical and analvtical lecture on the musical content of the recital program, 8 ed to the 
designated committee; a written report on some approved theoretical area Ie - 
student's concentration; and demonstrated leadership in an ensemble performan 
or oratorio for voice) d d 
ses requ dent 


Departmental Prerequisites: Mus 1-2 is prerequisite to all other cour All "t. 


music majors with the exception of applied music and ensemble courses: i 
majoring in music are required to emphasize performance study in one ins ister 
voice. Placement auditions to determine the beginning level of study are 8 

the time the major is declared. Satisfactory progress in the princ ipal performan 
determined by the department's repertoire and study-level guidelines an co at à " 
music jury examinations, is required for continuance in the major. Attendan "Tu 
mum number of public concerts and recitals is required of all music majors asa 

applied music study. 


MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 

First Group pic 
1-2 Elements of Music Theory (4-4) 

Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord st 


^ kills uc 
gression, both written and at the piano keyboard. Aural skills | "mt 


r singin 
through melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dictation and sight sing sis bo^ 
ary aural ana? (Ace 


ructure Pe pase 


tion to music literature, with emphasis on rudiment 


minute lab sessions per week. Mus 1 is prerequisite to Mus 2. gual 
year) x r ano tee 
3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Guenthê psio 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study m 
rials and media. Not open to music majors (Fall and spring is 
4 Survey of Music Literature (3) , aural analy 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; 4 is 


selected literature. Not open to music majors (Spring) a 
5-6 Harmony (4-4) 

Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction 
realization, part writing, modulation, altered chords 
Mus 5 is prerequisite to Mus 6 (Academic year qi 


Music of Non-Western Cultures (3) he maj 
1 styles of musik in the 


and progressio ‘re; MUS 


Introductory survey of the basic systems an« 
of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa 


8 History of Jazz (3) Dunham 
Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music from its 


Origins to the present (Fall) b! 
Second Group lii 
101-2 History of Music I (3-3) Tilkens 
evelopment of music in the Western world from the early Christian era through 
103-4 a Baroque. Mus 101 is prerequisite to Mus 102 (Academic year) L | 
story of Music II (3-3) Tilkens | 
evelopment of Western music from the Classical period to the present. Mus 103 | 
10 is prerequisite to Mus 104 (Academic year) 3 | 
mputers and Music (3) Conrad | 
Theory and practical computer applications in sound synthesis (both analog and | 


“M digital), MIDI « ontrolling and communication, digital sampling and record- | 


ing, and manus ript preparation and editing. Music-reading ability is assumed; 
extensive computer experience and knowledge of electronic music are not re- 
109 c. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
estra Literature (3) Staff 
ae of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of representative 
^ | 
e amber Music Literature (3) Staff | 
Urvey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of represen- 
121 qpe Works. | 
e Opera (3) Feinstein l 
3 (Fal) " of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative works. il 
5 board Music Literature (3) Tilkens ii! 


d of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature from the I 
131-35 Century to the present. (Fall) 1 | 


ee Theory (3-3) Parris | f 

| 3 ay m 18th-century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale preludes, | j 
3-34 ions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent (Academic year) TM 
i (3-3) Parris iM 

135 emic year) ik 

ud erpoint (3) Parris T 

137 Y and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques (Fall) ! 


estration (3 Parris 
In (3) arris 
138-39 < ——€ scoring. (Spring) 

nd Analysis (3-: Parris 
Analysis of mu, is (373) 


musical forms in representative musical literature (Academic di 
Tenducting (3) Wright | 
M iter e, of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis, and | 

761 Elec: ation of selected musical literature; practice in conducting (Fall) | 

| Tape ^ Music (3-3) Wittrup | 
(Aca electronic techniques, synthesizer use, and acoustical principles. | 


demic A 
73 Pedag (a) : 
Princi 3) Staff 
175 iples, 


brmar materials, and methods of teaching in selected areas y | 

n oce Practices in Selected Areas (3) 3 Garst li 

Periods th gation of the problems of accurate interpretation of music of selected | 

the actual uh the use of historical and modern literature and its application to |i 
199 Odd Co: Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall— 
Udtbendent Res Staff 

nder the ami, earch (3) ; Stai 

ajors guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qualified music 


: May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


- V 7 
-———— tty » 
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Third Group 


203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) 

205 Music of the Baroque Period (3) t 
Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 

206 Music of the Classical Period (3) 


` : x , schools 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th-century school 


Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven cuenthet 
207 Music of the Romantic Period (3) ; pert throu Y 

Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schu 

the 19th century (Fall) Guenthet 


208 Music of the 20th Century (3) oth cet y 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 2 Von villa 

221-22 Diction for Singers (3-3) "T. 
Pronunciation and rules of diction for the singing of Italian, French, Alteri 

Church Latin, making use of the International Phonetic Alphabet. i 


academic years) parti 
231-32 Composition (3-3) 
May be repeated for credit (Academic year) sul 
234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) cuenthet 
237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) v 
(Spring) J 
238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) - 
239 Independent Research (3) $ 
251-52 Advanced Conducting (3-3) ws 
(Academic year) s 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC i, d 
td fot dps 


Applied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and may be repea t req. 
Mus 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 153 do not include individual lessons and do p^ 
supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include individual lesso? x 
a supplementary fee, as follows: k supple 

1. One-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a weer pe 
tary fee, $75 week, SUP 


? T i ; N a 
2. Two- or three-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one hour 


mentary fee, $150. r the gust W” 
Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable r » details: m 
weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Consult the Music Department aid and full 


The supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in mu 
undergraduate music majors and minors. 


First Group ; pous’ 


Required practice: three hours a week for one-semester-hour co st 
week for two-semester-hour courses 
11 Piano (1) oil 


12 Piano (2) 


13 Voice (1) 

14 Voice (2) E. gy" 
15 Organ (1) syl 
16 Organ (2) 

17 Violin (1) sisi? 
18 Violin (2) Albertso™ 


19 Classical Guitar (1) 


20 Classical Guitar (2) 


iola (1) 
Viola (2) 

23 Cello (1) 

24 Cello (2) 

25 Bass (1) 

26 Bass (2) 

27 Flute (1) 

28 Flute (2) 
order (1) 
order (2) 

32 (1) 

Oboe (2) 


Horn (1) 
Tench Horn (2) 
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Parnas 
Fleming 
Irvine, Marsh 
Mann, Perazzoli 
King 

R. White 
Wright 

Wright 

Lipnick 
Fearing, Thayer 
Baughman 
Kiehl 


Edgar, Beck 


47 
8 AID (1) Seidman 
4g Tu? (2) 
50 ba (1) Pallansch 
pechestra (1) Wright 
ki Paration and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: audition be- 
re director. 

Cha mental Ensemble (1) Staff 
niv. "er ensemble groups approved by audition. 
e ersity Singers (1) Pickar 
,Paration and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition before 


irector, 


amber Choir (1) 


Pickar 


*paration 4 «^ = 
p ation and performance of chamber vocal literature. Prerequisite: audition 


elore qd 


irector and two semesters of Mus 53. 
327 Bang (1 


*paration ar 
requisite: 


d Group 


Wright 


id performance of classic and contemporary “big band” literature. 


X audition before director 
58 arpsichorg (1) Te 


59 Jaza sichord (2) 
60 rformance Techniques (1) 
9rmance Techniques (2) 


Garst, Parris 


Staff 
Staff 


Mes Practice: s; audition to meet departmental requirements. 

ter-hour co cad hours a week for 1-semester-hour courses and 12 hours a week for 
1 S an urses, In addition, 3-semester-hour courses include master perfor- 
n Pian Tecital preparation 
i 1) Staff 


Staff 
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114 Voice (3) the! 
en 

115 Organ (1) E. GU 

116 Organ (3) suf 


117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 

118 Orchestral Instrument (3) 

119 Classical Guitar (1) 

120 Classical Guitar (3) 

153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) fon ' 
A performanc e-oriented program for singers of various voc al t 
repeated for credit. In the fall semester the stress will be on developmen pm 


awareness for the stage, acting improvisations, and character the d 
Scenes will be chosen (with the approval of the voice faculty) pe coi 


operetta, and musical theater repertoire. In the spring semes wv» 1 
ing, use of makeup, and audition preparation will be included. out 
155 Voice Study for the Theatre (1) suf 
156 Voice Study for the Theatre (3) G js, P 


157 Harpsichord (1) 
158 Harpsichord (3) 


Third Group y 
cert solo ph 


All courses include supervised ensemble preparation and required con 
mances 
11 Piano (3) 
13 Voice (3) 
15 Organ (3) 
17 Orchestral Instrument (3) 


NAVAL SCIENCE ee SEE be _ 


) 
9 
) 
J 


Professor O.C. Martin (Chair) i 
Associate Professor D.M Hirabayashi ) 
Assistant Professors G. Johnson, J.J Jackson, F.D. Forney, M P. Ralph 


Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program [d 
d wone? ; 
men an rine ot, 


The Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) offers young M 
opportunity to qualify for a full scholarship and a commission in the Navy o attend qu 
NROTC midshipmen are required to « omplete the nav al science c ourses an in ive 
professional seminars During the summer, NROTC midshipmen participate receiv i 
at sea or on shore-based training cruises for approximately four weeks upa are O ip 
baccalaureate and completing the NROTC program qualified midshipme enis 9 
sioned as ensigns in the Navy or second lieutenants in the Marine Corps: * 
the NROTC through any one of the following four programs. —  . Yeal sch "Li 

Four-Year Scholarship Program—Students enter the NROTC Four © Na 
Program through national competition and are appointed midshipme? "ors ad" 
serve. While enrolled, the government provides tuition, fees, books, 


e 8 :ecione 
allowance of $100 per month. Upon graduation, students are € ommission tive 


ars O 
vear active/reserve service obligation that consists of at least four ye8 gp! 


Scholarship Program students must inc lude courses in English 
ence, physics, national security policy, a foreign language, technic ` 
science in their degree program and participate in three summer t uio? 
approximately four weeks each 

Two-Year Scholarship Program—Selection for this progra 
competition, based on the student's academic record, physic al qu 
interview. Application should be made bv the start of the fall semeste) Naval 
sophomore year. Selec ted applicants attend six weeks of instruction at ir E 
Institute (NSI) at Newport Rhode Island, during the summer before the i, $i 
vear. At NSI, students take courses in naval science, physical fitness, aM 


ade thro! 
m is madi ications gett? 
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those Tequired of four-year NROTC students during their freshman and sophomore years. 
Uccessful completion of the NSI qualifies the two-year applicants for appointment as 
mids ipmen in the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the NROTC Scholarship Program. 
"^ &cceptance of this appointment, students receive all the benefits and assume all the 
‘gations of midshipmen in the Four-Year Scholarship Program. — 
Upon ear College Program—Students are enrolled in the Four-Year College Aser 
eir acceptance by the Department of Naval Science. Uniforms are provided, and ¢ ae 
om and senior years, students receive $100 per month. Students - uae 
Class = In mathematics, science, and naval science in their degree program, attenc t ae irs 
Ummer at-sea training period, accept a commission in the Naval Reserve or Marine 
eon graduation with an eight-year active/reserve service obligation, and serve 
y after graduation for at least three years. After commissioning, application for 
' regular Navy or Marine Corps may be made. Midshipmen who complete one 
Qualit ollege Program students, have a satisfactory academic rec ord, and are physically 
tied may compete for a scholarship awarded by the Chief of Naval Education and 


ROTC Se holarships by the Professor of Naval Science. If awarded, the scholar- 
for the remainder of the student’s undergraduate enrollment, up toa maximum 


Schol e and a half years; service requirements and benefits are the same as for the 
arship programs 


Two. : . 
temes Year College Program—Application should be made by the start of the spring 
Scene! the student's second vear. Selections are made through the Department of Naval 


* 9 T3 7 E E "n , 
Those gt ased on the student's academic record, physical qualifications, and an interv vs 
the p "dents selected will attend the NSI and upon successful completion may enroll in 


Progra The benefits and obligations are the same as for the Four-Year College 


uire 
aship Proe 
"Quire 
cce, 


nts for all candidates—Qualifications for acceptable candidates for the Schol- 
gram or the College Program include U.S. citizenship, fulfillment of physical 
ents, and w illingness to participate in required summer training periods and to 
Whe x commission in the Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Reserve, or Marine Corps Reserve 
n Offered 

enrol) ment in NROTC is nota requirement for taking naval science courses. Any student 
Provaj of eorge Washington University may take naval science courses with the ap- 

the Professor of Naval Science 


C edit for Nav 
Oly L 
credi podian College—NSc 126, 160, and 180 are acceptable as history electives. Up to 12 
Columb’ (for NSc 52, 150, 175, and 176) may be accepted as professional electives in 
Schoo College 
Ste te of Education and Human Development—NSc 126, 160, 175, 176, and 180 may be 
Menta 9" SOcial science elective credit in the following undergraduate programs: ele- 
*Xeptabl “cation, human services, and special education. All naval science courses are 
Programe. 88 elective credit in the travel and tourism and exercise and sport science 


al Science Courses 


iy of Government and Business Administration—NSc 175 and 176 may be used as 
depre a Stor BAd 191 and 1 10, respectively, by students in both the B.B.A. and B.Acct. 

e, g ams. For B.B.A. students, any other naval science courses may be used to fulfill 
"ainin oia Science, or elective requirements. For B.Acct. students, any one of the 
Elliott S val Science courses may be used to fill an elective requirement : 
“edit in i 00l of International Affairs—NSc 126, 160, and 180 may be used as elective 
Undergraduate programs 


5 
Introduction to Naval Science (3) 
Benera| introduction to the naval profession and to concepts of sea power. The 
f c ssion, organization, and warfare components of the U.S. Navy and Marine 
rps Overview of officer and enlisted ranks and rates, training and education, 
Career patterns. Naval courtesy and customs, military justice, leadership, 
nomenclature, Professional competencies required to become a naval officer. 
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52 Naval Ships Systems I (Engineering) (3) «on and 
A detailed study of ship characteristics and types, inc luding ship design ^. 
control, propulsion, hydrodynamic forces, stability, compartmentation, e n 
cal and auxiliary systems, interior communication, and damage contro” 
cluded are basic concepts of the theory and design of steam, gàs turbine, 
nuclear propulsion. Shipboard safety and firefighting. 

125 Naval Ships Systems II (Weapons) (3) f dete? 
Theory and employment of weapons systems, inc luding the processes © T 
tion, evaluation, threat analysis, weapon selection, delivery, guidance, ilitie 
plosives. Fire control systems and major weapons types, including cap oon 

and limitations. Physical aspects of radar and underwater sound. Facets tjon: y 
mand. control, and communications as means of weapons syste egrà 

126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) 
A survey of the U.S. naval history, from the American Revolution to the ye pe 
with emphasis on major developments. The geopolitical theory of Mahan |j 
sent-day concerns in sea power and maritime affairs, including the e 
political issues of merchant marine commerce, the law of the sea, t egies 
navy and merchant marine, and a comparison of U.S and Soviet nava stra 

150 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) pri? 
An in-depth study of piloting and « elestial navigation, int luding theory: g and 
ples, and procedures. Students develop practical skills in both pilot 
celestial navigation. The use of charts, visual and electronic aids, an o system 


effects of wind and weather, plotting, use of navigation instruments; 

a day's work in nav 

151 Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) 
A study of the international and inland rul 
vector-analvsis theory, relative motion problems, formation tact |vsis. 
employment. Introduction to naval operations and operations analy dling 
behavior and characteristics in maneuvering, applied aspects of ship $ 
and afloat communications. 

160 Evolution of Warfare (3) 
This course traces the development of warfare, from e 
the present, with focus on the impact of major milit í 
tacticians, and technological developments. The student acquires 4 he impact 
strategy and develops an understanding of military alternatives an t 
historical precedent on military thought and actions à 

175 Leadership and Management I (3) tin the c? 
A comprehensive study of organizational behavior and managemen p int 
text of naval organization. Survey of the management functions 9 pavio! ^. 
organizing, and controlling. Introduction to individual and grouk jor bel 
organizations and extensive study of motivation and leadership: ‘ 

e of EXPE cisio? 


ioral theories. Practical applications are explored by the use ud dee 
r topics inc" ^ 
accountabi 


to 
jstory 
arliest recorded his 4s, 


i tra 
ary theorists, ec sen 


exercises, case studies, and laboratory discussions. ( the 


making, communication, responsibility, authority, and P 
176 Leadership and Management II (3) .., and DU 

survey i as | behavior, ce oP” 

A survey of the interaction of leadership, organizationa! De orfo "^ 


resource management. Employee interviewing and counseling, P 
praisals, business correspondence, military and civilian | 
ethics and values. This capstone course in the naval science CUIT 
and integrates professional competencies to develop a thorou | office 
of the problems and issues faced by leaders, managers, and navê 
180 Amphibious Warfare (3) . .a and the co” ot 
A historical survey of the development of amphibious doctrine 8 o in he og 
of amphibious operations. The evolution of amphibious warfare, itatio™® 
century, especially during World War Il. Present-day potentia an en 
amphibious operations, including the concept of rapid deploym 


PATHOLOGY 363 


SATHOLOGY— GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors H. Sidransky (Chair), B.C. Zook (Comparative peal poi d Kai au 
Soclate Professors S.C. Kent, Y. Al-Doory, C.T. Garrett, J.M. Orenstein, S. $ 
ilkinson, G.A Clawson, A.M. Schwartz 


N ^e ^ ratory 
Programs of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science (Medical Laborat« 
Techni E € f ? 
Medi 


7, are des ad i > School of 
ique) and Bachelor of Science (Medical Technology) are described in the S« 
Cine and Health Sciences Bulletin 


5 F "K)— )gram 

Master of Science in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory trax Mà law | 
: jointly by the Mic robiology and Pathology Departments. — res | 

in medical technology or in biological or physical science an a 

mats q experience, within the last five years, in a clinical ——Á ul e amd 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Sche boire 

Sciences, This is a nonthesis program requiring a total of 36 semester hours, a wer cr 

2212 i Micr 225-226; Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or Path 294; and Stat 127. The rer 


r i; ral of the 
Mi “mic work should c onsist of graduate-level courses selected with the approv | 
Crobiolo, 


TO 
Veterinary 


ts wit 
Aptitude no 


. S Arts and 
: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Res 5a peke " 
&x :85, inc uding 48 semester hours of approved graduate ve iare | 
Perience in pathology at the University Hospital, equivalent to Path z " a fea | 
the ‘éximum of 24 semester hours of graduate course work. Timpa. a in 2» —— fy i 
Bos bility requirements of the appropriate national or ve arai Oe | 
i ot Pathology j é > M.D., the American College o > y Pe : | 
l Ology in the case of the M.D., h Fe. DDS 
"Me Case of the D V.M., and the American Board of Oral dues in eicere wl wl li 
: i y cie : , é , veterinary pë A | 
thy arch fields: comparative pathology, human pathology | 


ofici ; pathology. 
Pathology, cardiovascular pathology, and nutritional bec m "s 
descri ergraduate programs in medical laboratory technique one me c >hnolog) 
ribed in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 


Path logy Kent and Staff 
or die i systems; correla- Wy 

eneral introduction to concepts of disease Pathology of — a 

lon with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and —P2 tite 

ISSues, Case studies. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite to Path 203: / 


203-4 


t 


stric ; 1s agents. 
to injury, with emphasis on, but not restricted to, infectious ag 
(Fall) i 


i 204: 20: Academic 
203, 204, 205; or equivalent. Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Aca | | 
year) ae 
30 Path, " "m (3) Silver 
Ology and Patho hysiology of Infections (: " acis | 
n interdepartmental course dealing with the pathophysiology of huma | 
Sponse | 


Silver 
T Sirery parces Qerisbip (1) laboratories (hospi- IM 
tudents wil! rotate through selected clinical microbiology laborat dere. Il 
tal, Public health, and commercial) to observe the techniques adi I 
employed in each setting. Hospital laboratories will range from sma puer i 
facilities to large medical center facilities. Generally, — wi se : 
n &ximum of one week in each laboratory. The type of clerkship a : . 


; Se st experience. 
*quired to fulfill will be determined individually, based on Rete Fall 
| en only to degree candidates in the clinical microbiology program. | 
Spri , 
232 Pring, and summer) 


Silver 
ratory Management Seminar (1) 


tory environ- 
Anagement te, hniques related to the clinical microbiology labora 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ment. Open only to degree candidates in the clinic 


(Fall and spring) Abraham 


256 Pathology of Infectious Diseases (3) i hanis 
Correlation of clinical, physiologic, immunologic, and pathologic moo ations: 
determining the course and morphological changes that occur in m " and 


Analvsis of cases and review of assigned readings. Prerequisite: Micr 


Path 203. Abraha 


Orenstein, 


257 Transmission Electron Microscopy in 
Pathologic Diagnosis (3) i chang 
Techniques for the examination and interpretation of ultrastructuré mid? 
associated with human disease states. Emphasis on transmission electron ) 
scopy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisite Path 203, 204; Anat 260, 261. sull 
258 Organ System Pathology (5) 


ag mii 
Gross and microscopic study of human pathologic material reflecting "id 
diseases of specific organ systems. The organ systems studied will jo 
annually, depending on demand. Organ systems to be covered include yisil 
vascular, digestive, nervous, renal, reproductive, and respiratory. 

Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor (Fall and spring) m 


276 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) : 4 sprind) 
Presentations on current topics in experimental pathology (Fall a sal 

283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship (arr.) ui jent 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite Path 203-4 or ed ive UP 
Five semester hours of credit for each four-week period. Students may per 
to 30 semester hours of credit for six months full-time. Open to limite 
graduate students, with permission Ke 

286 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) p fetus 9. 
Course will focus on the important disorders that may beset the huma ui 


the newborn infant. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities: 

site: Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor (Spring) sive 
294 Research in Clinical Microbiology (3) 

Development and/or evaluation of techniques, proc edures, 

related to clinical microbiology. Limited to students in the 

in clinical microbiology. Offered jointly by the Mic robiology 8? ^ 

Departments (Fall, spring, and summer) k Moat 
295 Comparative Pathology (arr.) Zoo" 

Participation in veterinary pathology service, inc luding stu 


A o 
dies of : ion P 
wild, and laboratory animals. Review of training materials and pā edit 


training sessions. Graduate students receive 5 semester hours of cr yf 
four-week full-time period. Prerequisite: Path 203-4 St 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) "i 
(Fall and spring) A 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) j examinat” 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) al 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
and spring) 


d for credit 


* Andreas Andrew Abraham is Associate Professor of Pathology at the G at 
cine and Health Sciences . pathology 

+ Richard J. Montali is Adjunct Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparative 

G.W.U. School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


PHARMACOLOGY 365 


P 
HARMACOLOGY 


Profe 
avon H.G. Mandel (Chair), V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, J.A. Straw, P. Klubes, F.P. Abramson 
orial Lecturer J. Axelrod 


Ssoci 
late Professors K.A. Kennedy, D.C. Perry, R.J. Valentino 


sis 
tant Professor S.R. Patierno 
Ma E 
Bachelor of Science in the field of pharmacology—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or 
o tof Science degree. The undergraduate program must have included the following 


153-54" or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Math 31, 32; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 
Required: he” in physical chemistry is also rec ommended 
iences il e general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
' Including Bioc 221-22; Phyl 201, 212; Phar 203, 205, 299-300. 


si tf Philosophy in the field of pharmacology—Required: the general requirements 
search fits Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Cet chem, lelds: behavioral pharmacology, biochemical pharmacology and toxicology, 

ar Pharm hotherapy, carcinogenesis, drug metabolism, drug assay methodology, molecu- 

ph: acology, neuropharmacology, genetic toxicology, cardiovascular pharmacology, 


acokinetics 
kinetics, pharmacology of drug abuse, and neuroendocrine pharmacology. 


Secong Group 


1 
Ls Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 
eneral concepts of drug action in the body. Action mechanism of some specific 
ibd tion and nonpresc ription drugs, including contrac eptives; tranquilizers 
anti Erde ing drugs; hayfever, headache, and cold remedies; analgesics; 
Safety e vitamins Issues related to development and marketing of drugs, drug 
E onus advertising, generic versus trade-name drugs, drug use in sports, 
ited e during pregnancy, smoking and health. No science prerequisites. Lim- 
115 ent (Fall) A. 
sychol Kal Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3 ) Cohn 
, ogical and sociological bases of recreational and other nonmedical use of 
> harma ological and toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain 
the EP 2M organ systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions to 
thure moc ical use of drugs, prevention and treatment of drug dependence. 
ants norm discussions on alcohol, narc otics, central nervous system stimu- 
phus Gepressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs. There 
158 Science prerequisites. (Spring) 
àrmacology for Health Sciences Students (4) Klubes and Staff 


or : ^ : 
si Students in allied health programs; open to graduate students with permis- 
lon of the 


Phyl 111. 


203 Fundame 


and T ntal Principles of Pharmacology Cohn and Staff 


Ciples of pharmacology, including drug receptor interactions, structure 
y relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, cellular con- 
Specific ^ mechanisms of mutagenesis, carcinogenesis, teratogenesis, 
205 Permission . organ toxicity; risk assessment and extrapolation. Admission by 
P tma of the instructor (Fall) 
ectures, Woe (8) Cohn and Staff 
as a basis of caren conferences on interaction of drugs and biological sy stems 
Chemistry rational disease therapy. Prerequisite: Phar 203, courses in bio- 
Y and physiology, or approval of department (Fall) 


366 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) enetic 
Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic products. Env ironmental and 8 jsit 
factors influencing toxic actions. Molecular mechanisms of toxicity. requ 
Phar 203. (Spring) staf 

222 Genetic Toxicology (2) drep 
The action of chemicals and radiation in the induction of DNA damage an 1 


in vitro and in vivo and the sequelae of these processes in cells and carci” 
DNA repair mechanisms, mammalian cell toxicity, mutagenesis, 4 
genesis. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. (Spring) stall 
230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) , 
Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time the course is 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) nd $ 
254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mandel “orator! 
Recent advances and research in pharmacology Presentations by 14 
scientists from neighboring institutions. (Spring) i na Sul 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mande ki cells: 
Seminars on mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tum 
(Spring, even years) Klube 
259 Readings: Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy (2) " 


Selected readings and discussion of recent advances in cancer and bp ) 
motherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205 (Spring, od Mande! 
269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) is [ 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the course 
may be repeated once for credit. (Fall) coh? 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) ion dn 
Mechanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excreti s as? 
and the physical, chemical, and biological factors affecting these P litera! 
studied through extensive reading of classical and current origina! ^ (gg 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Phar 203, or permission of the instructor. d 8 
273 Pharmacokinetics: Principles and Applications (2) Abramso positio" 
A description of compartmental and physiological models of drug 
Problem solving to obtain rate constants, organ clearances, etc. ros coin 
tal data. Examples of drug disposition exemplifying various pharm 
approaches. (Spring) Cohn and st 
75-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology 
and Toxicology I-II (1-1) 


acolo 
Lectures and seminars on advances in mec hanisms of drug action, pha nii 
of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory "v 
(Alternate academic years) Cohn and 9 
277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Í 
and Toxicology III-IV (1-1) stat 
Continuation of Phar 275-76 (Alternate academic years) ' 


279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) 


is 
< ‘ : ourse 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the € 


: tio 
may be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) , Vale? " 
í Perry: Ne 
280 Neuropharmacology (2) hn ues 


E iq 
Fundamental principles Electrophysiological and bioc hemical tot rog ef 


rotransmitters and their pathways in the ¢ entral nervous system. red 
neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemic al basis of mental diseas" sul 
Phar 205 or equivalent. (Spring) 

295 Reading and Research (arr.) m 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group jo 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) neral & 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8° 

May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


l 


PHILOSOPHY 367 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 

PHILOSOPHY 


Univers; 
mme Professor P.J. Caws 
tocinte pt Schlagel, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith (Chair) 
sistant geo R.P. Churchill, J.D. Moreno, A. Altman 
Adjunct A ofessor J.P. Butler j 
Ssistant Professor J.F. Uebelhoer 


B 

Mtr of Arts with a major in philosophy (departmental)—The following require- 

i üst be fulfilled: 

' © general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
religion: Tes courses in related areas—6 hours selected from art history, music history, or 

pours in history (Hist 39-40 recommended). 
foundation ed courses in the major—a minimum of 30 semester hours, including as 
foll in nal courses Phil 111, 112, 113, 131, and 152; one course selected from each of the 
Cal) Phil oP Group A (normative)—Phil 127, 132, 142, 162; Group B (epistemologi- 
hours o x 21, 151, 153; Group C (contemporary) Phil 172, 192, 193; plus 6 semester 
ental viene” second- or third-group courses, selected in consultation with a depart- 
, For à 
ely e ents expecting to continue in graduate school, it is recommended that they 
Greek lan their programs of study 12 semester hours of introductory French, German, or 

guage courses. 


inor i ; 
hs sing Philosophy Required: a minimum of 18 semester hours of philosophy 
fom Phi ans two courses chosen from Phil 51, 52, 111, 112, 113; one course chosen 
33, , 131, 132, 133, 135, 142, 162; and one course chosen from Phil 121, 151, 152, 


Minor į 

» Tin È 

A 51 or pe Pied ethics—Required: 18 semester hours of philosophy courses, including 

ya ent oe 131 and 132, plus three courses selected from Phil 133, 135, 142, 751 
5,2 ee oothics), and (for seniors with permission of the instructor) Phil 231, 


Oster 

ee = p 4 the field of public policy with a concentration in philosophy and social 
paal skills of ety program that brings the normative, historical, and analytical- 
exp, lliSite: à t ilosophical inquiry to bear upon contemporary problems of social policy. 
Decteq © hay achelor s degree from an accredited college or university Students are 

Sis tired: , ^ completed the prerequisites to graduate courses. — 
we Two co requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
thesis Ours — are available at the discretion of the faculty: (1) a minimum of 24 
us tja miy; n PProved graduate course work plus the successful completion of a 
2.0 All sty c of 36 semester hours of graduate course work that does not include 
S ‘for the x are required to take four courses selected from Phil 231, 242, 245, 255, 
n SYC 244. Stat tic policy core, four courses selected from Stat 111, 183; Econ 217; PSc 
de 5; it is re 29 or CSci 100 (Introduction to Computer Science). Phil 205 is open to 
| partment ma of those with insufficient background in philosophy, as determi- 
int rdi ? must Pe ^ hil 299-300 is required for students electing to write a thesis. Each 
SCipli ry ass a Master's Comprehensive Examination based on the particular 
composition of the student's program of study. Prospective candidates 


ns 
ofessor W.B. Griffith, chair of the department 


rst Group 


45 | 
Dtrod x 
uction to Logic (3 | E 
eduction, induc gc t3) Churchill 


Practical tion, and legal reasoning; emphasis on recognition of fallacies 
tica 


applications of logic (Fall) 


368 


51-52 


Second Group 


111 


112 


132 


133 


152 


7 Theories of History and Society (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) tions 
Readings from major philosophers and study of their philosophical positi! ; 
historical, social, and cultural context. Phil 51: Classical, medieval, an gti" 
modern philosophers: Socrates through Locke. Phil 52 Enlightenment, 

and 20th-century philosophers: Hume through Sartre (Academic Caws 
Philosophy and Literature (3) Bulle 
A study of some works of literature (mainly 20th-century novels) that se hi 
vehicles for the working out, expression, and communication of philosoP 
ideas. (Spring) 


History of Ancient Philosophy (3) t 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece, including the Near Bas (ga!) 
major emphasis on the Pre-Socratics, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle: vill 
History of Modern Philosophy (3) tinent 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries; Con 
Rationalism and British Empiricism from the scientific revolution thro rie 
Enlightenment; major emphasis on Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, 


Hume, and Kant (Spring) ma? 
19th-Century Philosophy (3) Mr 
European philosophy of the 19th century, with major emphasis on Karı 

Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche (Fall) ciii 
Symbolic Logic (3) Addi 


Formal evaluation of deductive arguments in politics, law, ec onomics, f m 
tional topics: metatheory of deductive systems; modal logics; logic asion ^ 
puters. Prerequisite: some knowledge of propositional logic Or perm 

instructor. (Spring) puller 
Philosophy of Race and Gender (3) MT. 
An examination of race and gender as social categories that define perso gy 
social identity. Readings from Beauvoir, Fanon, Foucault, Sartre, anda V 


literary narratives. (Fall) Alt? 
iett 


Major philosophical accounts of the course of history and the origl 
including Marxist theory and its critics. Problems of how we can exp a 
and predict the future (Spring) - i ¢fith Alu? 
Ethics: Theory and Applications (3) Grif conscit! 
Main types of ethical theory: egoistic, utilitarian, self-realization, © 

existentialism. Applications to contemporary problems (Fall) lt? 
Social and Political Philosophy (3) instil? 
Philosophical theories about how economic, political, legal, and eo! ý 
tions should be arranged. Topics include the meaning and significane ral m 
the legitimate functions of government, the nature of rights. the ae il 
cance of social inequality, and the meaning of democracy. (Spr Chure? 
Philosophy, Nonviolence, and War (3) , detente 


- ea 
Philosophies of nonviolence; logical and moral problems of nucl 


of 0. 
ns tbe 


and national defense; doctrine of just war (Fall) evel 
Ethics in Business and the Professions (3) e€—— risit 
Basic concepts and theories of ethics for analysis of moral issue 
business and professional practice (Spring) É hill. Alto 
Philosophy of Law (3) Chure™ jode 


Systematic examination of fundamental concepts of law "ie 
special emphasis on the relationship between law and morality: sch 
Science and the Modern World (3 


Comparison of the cosmological frameworks of Aristotle, N jes 
f ( gical 1 € ( hodologle 


of explanation, and ontological implications (Fall) seti 
Knowledge and Reality (3) jf perc 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem € 


quantum mechanics. Emphasis on changing conc epts and met 


ry 


PHILOSOPHY 369 


Independent re 


. ality, the role of language in knowledge, and the meaning and 
Criteria of truth 


Prerequisite: Phil 52 or 112 or permission of instructor 


" (Spring) 
quad. Brain, and Artificial Intelligence (3) Schlagel 
s 8 mind-body problem in connection with dev elopments in neurophysiology, 
So nitive psychology, and artificial intelligence. Evaluation of the major philo- 
o Phical positions: dualism, epiphenomenalism double-aspect theory, identity 
ory (reductive physicalism), eliminative materialism, and functionalism 
(Spring) 
162 


Aesthetics (3) 

© problem of artistic 
related to the cre 
nonrepre: 
172 America 


Butler 
representation and the nature of aesthetic experience as 
ation, appreciation, and criticism of art. Special emphasis on 
Sentational works of art and their interpretation (Spring) 


n Philosophy (3) 


à Staff 
A ilosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as representatives of 

9 merican thought (Spring) 
nalytical Philosophy (3) Staff 


d e dominant move 
lVism, British 
Sented by 


ments of recent Anglo-American philosophy—logical pos- 
ordinary language philosophy, and neopragmatism-—repre- 
Russell, G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ayer, Goodman, Quine, etc 


193 Bee quisite: One other sec ond-group philosophy course (Fall) 
Kierkegaon OBY and Existentialism (3) Caws, Butler 
M ar 8 existentialist reaction to Hegel  subje tivity and intentionality in 
existence 1. thought, leading to Husserl s phenomenology; the philosophy of 
ism in the Heidegger and Sartre; the relation between existentialism and Marx 
Course € ater Work ot Sartre. Prerequisite: One other second-group philosophy 
194 Structural; Pring) 
iructura]is and Hermeneutics | J : € 'aws 
iterary Stic in linguistics (since Saussure) anthropology (Lévi-Strauss), and 
(Foucault — (Barthes and others) and its implications for philosophy 
Philosoph yy movement will be assessed in relation to other contemporary 
Prerequieit trends, especially the hermeneutics of Gadamer and Ricoeur 
199 Readin n e: One other second group philosophy course (Fall, odd years) 
(Fal] 8s and Research (3) Staff 


and spring) 


201. F 
adin 
Í vance and Research (3-3 Staff 
C . 
( cad ed readings and reports Investigation of special probiems 
205 c emic year) y 
Select Sch J l 
An adva Chools and Problems (3 Staff 
lism m review of the rise of modern empiricism, idealism, and pragma- 
Pistemo| Particular attention to controversies regarding problems of method 
ents E 98y, and social and political theory. Recommended for graduate stu 
: m ig have majored in fields other than philosophy Offered as the 
231 S. < Warrants) 
Minar: Ẹ 


* Economi i 
ic ? mic » ( ; 
ical anc € Justice (3 Griffith 


distributi economic analysis ot equity and efficiency of current U.S. income 
0 , 

23 Sssment r Patterns. Theories of justice; economic theories of distribution; as- 
35 Ethics 9! redistribut 


ion policies (Fall, even years) 


a " 
Concept USiness (3 Griffith, Lenn 
*Pts and e 
eg, risk iK Strategies of ethica] analysis applied to specific business problems 
deve opm nagement, plant relocation, preferential hiring, political advertising 
T e f , 
(Spr nt of theory of corporate social responsibility. Same as BAd 291 
24» ing) f ! 
42 Philosoph 
A Philos Y Law, and Soc ial Reform (3 Churchill 
the į Sophic 


in the American tradition, 
of claims of right and entitlement in policy i 


al investig l - 
atio I al and leg: 
Portan. e gation of moral and lega 


sues, and the ways 


M X elm 
eae 


4 ici fo 


370 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION | 
duties 
legal institutions define specific rights by limiting or giving effect to oUF 
and liberties. (Spring, even years) Griffith 
245 Seminar: Rights and the Public Interest 
in Information Policy (3) to sell 


Society’s requirements for policy data versus rights to privacy; right? ance! 
expression and access to information; public interest in enhanc 6 tation o 
discussion (FCC's “fairness doctrine," regulation of advertising, li 


campaign expenditures) (Fall, even years) schlag”! 
251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) 

Selected topics (Fall, odd years) schlag! 
252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) E i 


Critical examination of selected problems or theories of knowledge w ] 

even years) Als 
255 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) .. em of the 

Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology, and application 


sciences (Spring) church! 
262 Seminar: Normative Issues in Foreign Policy (3) ative pert? 
Selected issues on the complexities of foreign policy from a norma cg 


tive, including the ethics of military intervention, normative TO democ! 
pursuit of national interest, the protection of human rights, an 


control of foreign policy (Spring, odd years) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE DONE ESF UUED __ ae 


See Chemistry. 


PHYSICS 


in p 
hman (Chait 
Professors H.H. Hobbs, O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, F. Prats, D.R. Le 

Berman 


Adjunct Professor L.C. Maximon 1 I wi è 
Professorial Lecturers A. Ghovanlou, W.D. Lee, J.J. Coyne, R Eaton Il E 
Associate Professors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian, M.F. Taragin, P^* 4 
Briscoe, J.R. Peverley m ;ME pafte" 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.W. Lightbody, M. Fatemi, M.T. Shams, 
Broach 
Assistant Professors A. Mokhtari (Research), K.S. Dhuga, H Haberzettl 6 
Lecturer A. Chakarji ag requ 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics (departmental )—The following sciet 
must be fulfilled . f Arts and ath 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College Chem 11-12 
2. Prerequisite courses—Phys 13, 14, 15, 16 (or Phys 21, 5, 22,6); C 
32, 33 "Td 
3. Required courses in related area—CSci 100; Math 111 12. 165-65. 162.7", 
4. Required courses in the major—Phys 151-52, 161, 162, 163, 164, f jjowing f 
Bachelor of Science with a major in physics (departmental} _The t0 » i 
ments must be fulfilled : ^o of Arts and ^ (ar 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College and 160r! 
2. Prerequisite courses— Phys 13, 14, 15, 16, (or Phys 21, 5, 22, 6. J 
11-12; Math 31, 32, 33 " adii?" 
3. Required courses in related area—CSci 100; Math dre plus thre? 
4. Required courses in the major—Phys 151-52, 163, 164, 195799 


al advisor. 
100-level courses chosen with consent of departmental advis¢ 


For graduation with Special Honors, a student must regist 
ning of the senior year. The decision to award Special Honors 4 t y the faculty: 
. - ,d by the 
in research and general achievement in physics as evaluatec 
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Mino j : 
tutes m" Physics Required: Phys 13, 14, 15, 16; Phys 163 and 164 or approved substi- 
m 100-leve} Physics courses 
Master of 


^ Arts " 
Physic Ad rts in the 
1 


his U field of physics 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major in 
niversity, 


or an equivalent degree 


Under the Great’ degree program with thesis—Required: the general requirements stated 
Physics, inc] C Yate Schoo! of Arts and Sciences, and 30 semester hours of course work in 
Phys 224 - Uding Phys 211, 212, 213-14, 221-22, 299-300: plus two of the following: 
+ 225-26, 231 243, 244 
Stated master’s degree program without thesis—Required: the general requirements 
Work į er the Graduate Sc hool of Arts and Sciences, and 36 semester hours of course 
llow; Tysics and mathe 


' matics including Phys 211, 212, 213-14, 221-22: plus two of the 
readin E 224, 225-26. 231, 233, 243, 244 
With à gra 8 Dowledge of a foreign language, or the suce essful completion of CSci 100 


or B, is a further requirement 


th Gre sophy in the field of physics Required: the general requirements stated 
l e two fo lowin © School of Arts and Sc tences, and the successful completion of one of 
Mguage Teadi B options: (a) two foreign language reading examinations or (b) one foreign 
Search fin © CXamination and completion of CSci 100 with a grade of A or B 

ar physics experimental and theoretical studies on the struc ture, 
tions and sc attering of few-body systems at low and intermediate 
crystal growth and physical properties of whiskers 


Physics I (3) Briscoe, Parke 
E hours), recitation (1 hour). Dev elopment of conceptual principles 


Ying modern physical know ledge; basics of mechanics. heat, and light, 

e Classical concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, en- 

Optics. Prerequisite: two vears of college preparatory mathematics or 
hera] p ice ration in Math 6 

Briscoe, Parke, Zuchelli 

Bof A z Ours), recitation (1 hour). Topics focusing upon present understand- 

3 al universe and ¢ haracter of the atomic and subatomic worlds 

Rus ^ rations of electric and magnetic phenomena, relativity theory, 


Da ality, quantum theory, nuclei, and subnuclear particles. Prereq- 
5 Gener. ys 1 or equivalent 


a s 
Labor Physics Laboratory I (1) 


ory comp] Zuchelli 
current ve Plement of Phys 1 and 21 Two and a half hours Prerequisite: 
B boratory fas, Sor, registration in Phys 1 or concurrent registration in Phys 21 
eneral pp... 
Laborato nysics Laboratory II (1) Mokhtari, Zuchelli 
POlCurreni complement of Phys 2 and 22. Two and a half hours. Prerequisite: 
9 Laboratory fe Prior registration in Phys 2 or concurrent registration in Phys 22 
I 7 tee, $20 
troduction 
Classica} thr " Astronomy I (3) Hobbs 
derlying ast Ough modern astronomy, with introduction to basic principles un- 
Tadiatio,  CROmic 


on al systems and observations. Lectures cover ele tromagnetic 
si » Optic l 
l2es Ont 


Dtics ; at Instruments, and the solar system. Laboratory (2 hours) empha- 
bo and astronomical me 


10 lataa tory fee: $15 RD asurements. Prerequisite: High school algebra. 
ucti ` “a 
nti On to Astronomy Il (3) 


;. Muati 
t 10n of a : 
Me to Quantum Ys 9. Stellar and extragalactic astronomy, including introduc- 
peta, and stellar ts of electromagnetic radiation and atomic physics, stellar 
i ys 9. at evolution Laboratory (2 hours) has the same emphasis as in 


Site: Phys 9 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) 
Stronomy (2-2) Hobbs 


-10 Without the | 


Hobbs 


aboratory (Academic 


year 
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13 


14 


16 


5 Electricity and Magnetism (3) Haber 


2 University Physics II (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


phu 


General Physics for Engineering 

and Applied Science (3) of i 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours) Development of 
principles of optics and dynamics. Topics include geometrical op y 
algebra, statics of rigid bodies, hydrostatics, single-particle kinematics pire? 
namics, conservation of energy. Concurrent registration in Math 31 1$ req 
Laboratory fee, $20 rossi! 
Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) Khatch tol 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary develop 
mechanics for many-particle systems and basic thermodynamics. Topai 
collisions, rotational motion, small vibrations, gravitation, fluid dynam solid 
motion, the ideal gas, the laws of thermodynamics, thermal properties : 
and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 13; Math 31. Laboratory fee, eee Ta 


Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Int : 
electromagnetic theory. Topics include static electric fields, p curre 
Gauss's Law, electrical potential, capacitance and dielectrics, e 

and resistance, Ampere's Law, Faraday's Law, Maxwell's equation itt 
form, electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 14; Math 31. Laborato! Lehr 


Modern Physics (3) p p 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary ^ Jude ® 
basic principles of special relativity and quantum theory. Topics atom 


tivistic kinematics and dynamics, wave-particle duality, the hydro igit 
Pauli's exclusion principle, x-ray spectra, the atomic nucleus, We 
nuclear reactions, statistical distribution laws, applications to pe 
solid-state physics. Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; Math 32 Laboratory ^ 
University Physics I (3) rinciples d 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Physical concepts and P ves, 9 


eli í A » eat, W3 1 
developed using calculus. Topics include classical mechanics, he orc 
optics. Concurrent registration in Phys 5 is required Prerequis! 


registration: Math 31 (Fall) pemi, 
3 ics Way 
Continuation of Phys 21. Top ics 0 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour) Ic 
electric and magnetic phenomena, relativity, atomic and nuclear physi” 
current registration in Phys 6 is required. Prerequisite: Phys 21; P 
concurrent registration: Math 32 (Spring) 
Second Group ^ 
121 Modern Cosmology (3) a from asto ic 
Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology and related subjects antimatt®" 
and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, black holes, "m 
Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12 : so 
151-52 Intermediate Laboratory (3-3) h techniq” 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to rese nd sprid ps 
use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fa an 1857 
161 Mechanics I (3) à .onserval sa 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's law her 
Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements "M 
Hamilton's equations " q 
162 Mechanics II (3) ics, sirain ma 
Basic aspect of continua, including elasticity and fluid dy vis cO ui 
stress tensor, equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, idea! * Harpet ic po^ 
163 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) electromag edit 


ell 
4 m 
Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the stals 8 d othe! 
interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crys 


dispersion 
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164 Thermodynamics (3) 


Princi Parke, Taragin 
da ciples and applications of equilibrium thermodynamics, reversible pro- 
165-66 Ẹ sses, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phase changes 


pectromagnetic Theory (3-3) Zuchelli 
evelopment of Maxwell's fie 
electrostatics, 


electromagne 


ld equations using vector and tensor calculus, 
Stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit theory, 
4 tic waves and radiation 
pm id Quantum Physics (3) Briscoe, Prats 
M tent of logical structure and experimental bases for modern quantum 
phasi " Simple examples worked out to clarify the structure; primary em- 
| sideration aa o Ptual framework and its mathematical realization; careful con- 
16 Appli Qu the laboratory results to which the theory is a response 
Xplicit a c Physics (3) Briscoe, Prats 
in atomic. p — of principles of quantum mechanics toa variety of problems 
Oped ris x ular, and nuclear phy sics Quantum statistical mechanics devel- 
tions and twp ications in solid state. Emphasis on explicit evaluation of solu- 
Element e techniques required Prerequisite: Phys 167 or equivalent. 
ary Solid-State Physics (3) Khatcheressian 
electron, x solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibrational and 
ontribution to specific heats, binding energies, electronic states in 
ictors, magnetic properties of solids. Elementary methods 
juantum mechanics and normal mode expansions are devel- 


167 


170 


Wired such as c 
as needed 


Berman, Lehman 


e the Optical] m 
U $^. and fusior 
Research, uate Research (3-3) Briscoe, Taragin 
s approved by the staff. For the B.A. option, emphasis will be 
will in ed laboratory experience. For the B.S. option, the two semesters 


volv " E 
e in advanced laboratory experience and applications of computers in 
on of physics problems, respectively 


Thing Gm, 


Con 
Sent 
Cours, t Of a de 
tses in hysicg "mental graduate advisor is required for admission to all third-group 


Ghovanlou, Taragin 


212 S tical pe’ quations, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical transformations, 
ial urbation theory 

Applicat ativity (3) Bergmann 

tensor A of relativ Istic concepts to the basic fields of physics; space and time, 

213 pam, relativan nt me hanics of point particles, covariant form of electromag- 
i magnetic The ational princ iples, relativistic quantum equations 

conside 1eory: Macroscopic Effects (3) Harper 

electrical], eration of classical elec tromagnetic field theory in vacuum and in 

eXpansio and magnetically active media. Boundary-value problems, multipole 


Slons, i - 
4 the felon nduced polarizations. time-dependent fields, frame dependence of 
' Bauge transformat 


| and Rad eretic T 
3 Analy,; 


heory: Elec ics 
Nen y: Electrodynamics Harper 
tative Effects (3) ' 

involved in obtaining the motion of charges in given 
s and radiation from such charges. Covariant methods de- 
Where suitable Specific topics include radiation by moving 


ysis 
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d 
angular distributio? 


charges, spectral decomposition and integrated flux, 
radiation, radiation reaction and anomalies prat 
221-22 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) l mest! 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the deve op ! 
principles involved. Operators, representations, and transformation the 
Schródinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, pertu 


scattering theory (Academic year) poveri 
224 Statistical Mechanics (3) , Kinetic BF 
Study of classical and quantum-equilibrium statistical mechanics. of stati 


ory and transport phenomena reviewed prior to examining princip + hoor 
cal mechanics. Among topics considered: distribution functions, e 
partition functions, Gibb's paradox, canonical ensemble, grand cam joo, 9 
semble, ideal gases, interacting gases, cluster expansion, virial ex 
density matrices. bbs. pris” 
225-26 Laboratory (3-3) H 
Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, 
(Academic year) d 
231 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) tal n8 
A presentation of the lower-order effects depending upon the quan! tion 4 
the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and field quan electi 
turbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric effect, v nce df 
scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices of refraction, di ao! 
culties , f 
Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergmar g Fe 
Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Bori prog 
fields, theory of S matrix, dispersion relations, and renormalizatg, pgs 
233-34 Nuclear Theory (3-3) r pion y? 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions. 


— 


$20 per semester 


te 
N 


weak interactions, and electromagnetic interactions «an. Hobbs: 

243 Solid-State Physics: Structure Khatcheressian, j | 
and Binding (3) tals: cri , 
Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of cry$ d and ? 
forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific heats, SOU y 


propagation, crystalline defects heressia™ 
244 Solid-State Physics: Electronic Khatche 


Processes in Metals (3) „d by the elect rg 


Phenomena in metals and semiconductors determine rt p eno y 

allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, transpa disosi g 
Independent particle approximation and many-body aspects oot 
Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) theory and à ri 
Possible topics include nuclear three-body problem; group ics: elect gi 
principles in physics; differential manifolds applied to phy and d 
and superconductivity; gauge field theories; dispersion re a jo ol 2? 
in scattering theory. May be repeated for credit with perm 


t2 
e 


advisor. (Fall and spring) 
291 Seminar (1) ted onc? vi 
Lectures on special problems in physics. May be repe& m 


(Fall and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group j 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) prilosophiy general " 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of í j 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) i (P 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) od for cred 


" : . t 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repea 
and spring) 
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SHYSIOLOGY GRADI 


Profess, 
ors A : 
search). mney (Chair), M.E. Tidball, M.M. Cassidy, M.J. Jackson, J.J. Bernstein 


JATE PROGRAMS 


Associate Pro L. Becker, W.B Wegliki 

M ofessors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins, J.K. Kelleher (Research) 
i ster of " 4 
Is Specified cience in the field of physiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree. No major 
their equivale. the undergraduate program must have included the following courses or 

"PQuireg: nis: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Math 31; Phys 1, 2 
Sciences The 3 general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Addition to th 1 hours of required work include Phyl 201, 205, 212, 221, and 298, in 

esis, 
Doct 
ot Of Philos 

Stated Under hilosophy in the field of physiology—Required: the general requirements 
Major fiel in taduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study includes a 


e of physi Trlology, a subfield (see below) in physiology, and a supporting field 
PQüired co Ology leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours of 
221, 9 Urse w 


8, 396 E leading to the Cumulative Examination includes Phyl 201, 205, 212, 


as of study: applied physiology, cardiovascular physiology, 
docrine physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, neurophysiology, 
respiratory physiology 


Partme, 
Physiology ntal Prerequisite: Phyl 


201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 
Umbere 
Sec ered above 201, except Phyl 205, 221, and 212 
nd Group 
191 Select, 
ed - - ^ . 
Structural Oo in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 
Who ave and functional basis of physiology. Required for graduate students 
on ompleti. had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may receive graduate credit 
BiSc 1 IT of additional work as prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite: 
tudents ony equivalent and consent of instructor. Open to Columbian College 
td ith the approval of the major advisor. (Fall) 
Group 
201 Physi 
Ca iology (8) Staff 
ular ota 
aduat organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for 


4 nis: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 221 or Phyl 205, or 
Wired Chairman of department. Concurrent registration in Phyl 212 is re- 
205 partment ^ to Consortium students only with permission of chairman of 
Cell n; (Spring) 
Lecty ‘ophysics (2) 
he Ours), An j 
int ration of ene 
instry Ingto take p 


Staff 
ntroductory survey of the mechanisms for interconversion 
rgy in animal cells. A required course for graduate students 
ctor, e. hyl 201 Prerequisite BiSc 1 1- 12 or equivalent, and consent of 
212 Ne, aPprova] of the nents in the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences with 

Sanbiology ^w student's major advisor (Fall) TW 

6 as 1 Sta 

Anat 212. An integrated survey of the structure and function of the 

tem; lecture, clinical demonstrations, and laboratory. Labora- 

marg) (SPring 
and 


màn n 
tory fan e VOUs syst 
221 s, Y fee, $25 
: Cassidy 
Stu : 
Cental desig Presentations from literature. Present work discussed, experi- 
ntent di fore each entiti deduction evaluated. Topics to be announced. 
Ts each time the : aes + randai ^ 
253 Physi? spring) le the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
i 8Y of Flui = 
pisc ion of uid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Regulation (2) Cassidy 
all) Principles of fluid and acid-base balance and their applications. 
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/ 


262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) pecial 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiology, & 
as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems (Fall) pavi? | 
269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) " of à? 
Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods 


collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movement and be 
ior, and sensory processing. Open to students in the School of Engin 
Applied Science with permission of instructor (Fall) suf 
295 Research (arr.) ! ately EP 
By special arrangement with individual staff members Approxim May Y 
hours per week in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring) s 
298 Comprehensive Physiology (5) d NOT d 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to the stu fFall ; 
ate program. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. ( ssl 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group su 
396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) waminsi 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general areas d 
Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and of pertinen I 
candidate's supporting field. This course satisfies the requirement ring) Í 
the Cumulative General examination in Physiology (Fall and SP Sti . 

397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) | exami 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener? gplems: T» 
Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation P T s 


course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative Genera j 

tion in Physiology. (Fall and spring) S 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated pr t 


and spring) 


POLISH : xe | cNEB 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION EB 


s ns y 
Committee on Political Communication A Morgah " 
J.B. Manheim (Director), W.C. Adams, R.S. French, S.G. Larson, J.A. 
Reynolds, P. Robbins, J.E. Thiel init 
am jot” 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental progr the pa 


N . into 
communication leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts Enrollment 


restricted; contact the program office for details : 
The following requirements must be fulfilled arts and isi) 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College a tat 59 di 
" 3 91, 105 (S 


2. Prerequisite courses: one course chosen from Stat 5 
preferred); PSc 1, 2; Econ 1 or 2; Comm 133; Jour 72 
3. Required courses in the major 
à =e i a: 120. 
(a) PCm 100, 199; Comm 100, 130; Jour 111; PCm/PSc 103; PSc 


0 au 

t be 
ast two of which mus jos 
cos 


(b) Four courses selected from the following, at le ) 
other than political communication: PCm 150, 191, 192, 195; Jour: L 
129; Comm 175, 181, 184; Jour 146, 198 

(c) Four additonal second-level courses offered by the Dep 
tion, Journalism, and/or Political Science 


Special Honors—Students with a grade-point average of at l 


"Sc 128; " 
| 4 
artments of yo 


cours? 


east 3.5 in all 
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g aPleted at this institution and in all courses required for the major may declare for 
pecial Honors at the beginning of the senior year. To achieve Special Honors, the student 
^ ms daintain the stated grade-point requirements and presenta succ essful oral — 
intesa Paper prepared for the Senior Seminar in Political — M" a wa "a 
membe Plinary committee that includes the program director and two Y rer "— y 
Mended Nominated by the student and approved by the program director (ee. bera 
Senior "that Students declaring for Special Honors take PCm 195 in the first semester of the 
year and PCm 199 in the second semester 


100 Introduction to Political Communication (3) 
asic Concepts and theories of political communication; development ofa frame- 
Work for analyzing political communication; applications in the United States, 
Other countries, and the international system. Limited to political communica- 
tion Majors, 


litical Communication Research (3) Manheim 


Strategies and techniques of empirical research with application to the study and 

Practice of political communication. Same as PSc 103. Students may not receive 
1 Credit for both PCm/PSc 103 and PSc 101. Prerequisite: PCm 100 (Fall) 
50 Se ected Topics in Political Communication (3) 


Opics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pro- 
Vided the topic differs Prerequisite: PCm 100 or permission of the program 
19)_ irector, 

9-92 ield Experience (3- 3) 1 
Pen to juniors and seniors majoring in political communication. Students 
Spend at least 16 hours a week during the semester in an approved agency or 
Office Performing practical work in the subject under the general guidance of a 

195 "rd advisor. Grades are assigned on a pass/no pass basis only 
*pendent Study (1 to 6) 

"e student pursues 
direction of 
Juniors majo 
Obtain àpprc 


a program of directed reading or original research under the 
à faculty advisor. Limited to seniors or exc eptionally well-prepared 
ring in political communication. Before registering, the student must 
val of a written plan of study by the faculty member who will direct 
199 Ser Study and the program director Er 
im?" Seminar in Political Communication ( 3) 

Limited to majors in political communication. Selected reading and discussion 
With possible fieldwork in the professional subject 


(Chair E LeBlanc, B Nimer, H.C. Hinton, B.M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr., B. Reich 
East, IB C. Kim, S J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon, W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden, H.R. Nau, M.A. 
Associate Manheim, C McClintock 
ering Ce Sors C.F Elliott, J.R. Henig, M.J. Sodaro, S.L. Wolchik, R.W. Rycroft, C.J 
Assistant à Feigenbaum, J.H. Lebovic 


Joyner, H.B i 
Wiley Vessors R p. Stoker, J.P. Rogers, V. Coleman, S.G. Larson, N.J. Brown, S.L 


*Sistant Professor R. Hollis 


nts h a major in political science (departmental)—The following re- 
1. The mt be fulfilled 
s Prere “he requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
than . Quisite: 


se Politica] »»" PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent). Six courses in the social scien« es, other 
Mester Urs fee to include 6 hours of history or 6 hours of economics. Twelve 
to Quireg of introduc tory foreign language and statistics are strongly rec —— 
het. lu , OUTSes In the major: 30 semester hours of second-group political sc ience 
ollowi inga distribution requirement that consists of 6 semester hours from each of 
Soups; Group A (political theory and methodology}—PSc 101, 102, 104, 105, 

i 110; Group B (American government and politics)—PSc 111, 112, 1 14, 115, 
; 124, 129; Group C (comparative government and politics)— 


118, 19, 120, 122 
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PSc 130, 131, 146, 168, 170, 173, 177. 179, 180, 181, 183; Group D (international politics 
law, and organizations)—PSc 140, 142, 144, 149, 161, 175, 176, 178, 182, 184, Pg 
Of the courses in Group A at least one must be PSc 101, 102, or 104, and it 15 ple 
mended that this course be taken as early in the student’s academic program as 497. 
Every major must complete a proseminar or if eligible, an Honors Seminar ( Sci edin? 
198, or 199) in the junior or senior year. A maximum of two of these may be includ i 
student's program; such courses do not satisfy the department's group distribution ith th? 
ments. A 200-level course may be substituted for the proseminar requirement be 
written permission of the instructor and the undergraduate coordinator. wish 
The department also offers a major with a public policy focus Students who lows? 
concentrate in public policy must distribute their 30 hours in political science as fo jente? 
semester hours from each of Groups A, B, C, D; PSc 104; 9 semester hours 1n policy icy” 
courses to be selected from a group designated by the program advisor; an i 
oriented proseminar : toward! 
Up to 12 hours of either service-learning or internship credit may be applied 
degree. No more than 3 hours of suc h courses may be credited toward 
courses do not satisfy the distribution requirement s "TL 
Students in the 90-semester-hour degree program must receive grades of AIM 
semester hours of second-group political science courses 
Students may apply for ig ATO with Special Honors. To qualify, the stud jia 
fulfill the general requirements stated under Regulations and take at ith di j 
science honors seminar in which an independent study project is € omplete 
tion. The student must complete the seminar before the final semest 
project is evaluated by a Departmental Honors Committee, which can rt 


in @ 
tion with Special Honors in political science To be eligible for enrollment r psc 10) 
»ssfully comple or se 


seminar, students must be political science majors, have succe ‘ 
junio! 


have achieved a quality-point index in the major of at least 3.3, and be 


; 15 Í 
Minor in political science Required: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent) plus ireme? 


hours of second-group political science courses, 1nc luding à distribution 


sem 
A minimum of 9 


one course from each of the four groups listed in item 3 above 
hours of other social science courses is also required with? 


chelor's aoe ae 


Master of Arts in the field of political science Prerequisite: a bà uiv 
major in political science from an act redited college or university, OF an eq D 


: Í 
Required: The general requirements stated under the Graduate school apo 
Sciences and either (1) a reading knowledge of a modern foreig 
level of knowledge in statistics, or (2) two graduate-level courses in 
Students may elect one of the following programs: | 1) 24 semeste 
work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours), and the satis 


‘ 1 o i 
Master's Comprehensive Examination in three subfields selec ted from hoota Oe 
e work wi fout E 


the Ph.D. program; or (2) 33 semester hours ot graduate cours i in 
the satisfactory completion of a Master's Comprehensive Examination pfi 
selected from those listed under the Ph.D. program 40 during iat 
All students must take one course chosen trom PSc 200, 230, OF o! 
; 
semester of graduate study. The course selected must have the approva - 
of graduate studies pili 
ee ding at 
n 
: i - : outst? 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of politi al science—Students of mental £^ d 


art p 
are admitted to the doctoral program upon rec ommendation of a - Arts and $07 " 
ean of the Graduate School ot h l of ! wi 


committee and the concurrence of the d j 
Required: The general requirements stated under the Graduale i Cove "d 
Sciences. Each student must complete à General Examination, which” oft 

minor field of study te d 
PSc 200 and 201 are required of all students unless they demonstra pje 


anal i 
courses’ subject matter by passing a waiver examination. five princip? 
Each student must choose a major and minor field of study from fr 
matter divisions. Each subject-matter division has seve 


ral subfields ol 


v 
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the st 
Udent, in c e 3 
nsists nt, in consultation w ith an advisor, constructs a program. A major field of study 
of three subfi 


e sub elds; a minor field of study consists of two subfields 
ysis of Westen matter divisions and their subfields are (1) theory and methodology (anal- 
ern political thought, analysis of Marxist and Marxist-Leninist thought, and 


Scope 
and ‘ ^P : 
politi methods of political science); (2) comparative and foreign politics (comparative 


cal analysis. 


Omestic politi comparative communist systems, regional comparative politics, and 
tional iti Itics of a specified major political system); (3) international relations (interna- 
tions, cs, international law, international organization, regional international rela- 


American ae relations of a specified major political system); (4) American politics 
and judicial o tical process, national policy-making process, American constitutional law 
Public poli ee and state, local, and urban politics); and (5) public policy (methods of 
Policy), d analysis, Science policy, domestic policy analysis, and national security 
Matter qj ve political analysis may be used as a subfield in any of the subject- 


lvisions. 


Partm, 

en Da : 

Soup Course, tal Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent) are prerequisite to all second- 
$ In political science 


Introduction to Comparative Sodaro, Feigenbaum, 
nnper tional Politics (3) Rogers, Brown 
Processes of and international political systems; emphasis on structures and 
an ay “s Of major foreign governments and the force of basic ideologies (Fall 
Pring) 


ntr : 
Polip auction to American Wayne, Rycroft, Coleman, Larson 


rs, and processes of the American political system and the impact 
ucti i (Fall and spring) 

Role o ton to Political Behavior (6-6) Staff 
in the personal and social values in political behavior. Fall: Focus on problems 
cratic a can liberal tradition Spring: A comparative perspective on demo- 


selection authoritarian governments in the 20th century. Admission by special 
T, 


30 Washington, D C. (Academic year) 


Hist 
Sry, Culture, and Politics (3) 


me ip 
101 Scope à "TUM Hist/U&RP 50 
Nature ^ Methods of Political Science (3) Kim, Lebovic, Stoker, Wiley 
Ure o po 


10» P'Ipirica] Itical inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and government, 
02 Empiric methods of research (Fall and spring) 
xtensive ex litical Analysis (3) Wiley 
havior p. ~Mnation of empirical research methods in the analysis of political 
103 Ysis, Prere o - design, data collection (survey and aggregate), and data anal- 
Political uisite: PS 101 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
104 » Me as PC mmunication Research (3) Manheim 
M Meth 41 103. Students may not receive credit for both PCm/PSc 103 and 101. 


introduc ory li Policy Analysis (3) Henig, Stoker 
poli Ov 


0; 
1 Cy a te 
" Political els 
Found: ^ eor 


Gillette and Interdisciplinary Team 


in a 
pues of m odern Political Thought (3) Linden, Wolchik 


ode i : 
m politica] thought as seen through major representative thinkers. 


M ^ 

10g y Phasis on 

1 Marxism conservative, liberal, and radical thought (Fall and spring) 
Intensiva „cninism (3) Elliott 


Usi y, 
Y of theories and philosophical assumptions of modern commu- 


ve stud 
, "phasi : 
Rosa Luxe n on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and consideration of Bernstein, 
8; Lukacs, Trotsky, and Stalin (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


American Political Thought (3) 

Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the prese 
major representative writings (Spring) penig 
State and Urban Politics (3) and 


` iái f state 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies 0 


urban political systems (Fall) pen 
State and Urban Policy Problems (3) ; rban 
Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, w ith emphasis on " 
metropolitan settings (Spring) Mott 


U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) wn 
Separation of powers, federal state relationships, economic regulation. Mor 
U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) 


Political and civil rights (Spring) wa 
The American Presidency (3) j the conte 
Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority © plic pol 
porary institution, the mechanisms and processes for formulating v pti 
and the influences of personality on performance in office. Fal got 
Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) : politi 34 
Basic concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic 


policy formulation and implementation (Fall) peri 
Legislative Process (3) No ; 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, w ith emphasis oi 
party organization, committees, and floor procedure, in the con d spri 

tive-legislative relations and interest-group àc tivities. (Fall an lir 
U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) nment P? jv 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and gover y 


,gislative 8n 
Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in le gislati 


branches (Fall and spring) Á" 
Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 4 politi! 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; voting P 

paigning (Fall) n. nin 
Science, Technology, and Politics (3) on yo d 
Multiple impacts of scientific and technological developments scien? 


" d sontro’ 
svstems. Discussion of public policies for support, use, and con 


technology (Fall and spring) stoket ^; TJ 
‘ za- . hs » ^ gsis 

Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) Dese of various 1 

Examination of the decision-making process and the substan catio 


in domestic public policy in such areas as crime, economics, © y sul 
the environment, poverty, and health (Fall and spring) 
Governmental Processes and the News Media (3) y? 
Same as Jour 128 Ug D 
TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) «tics and socii 
Examination of the impact of television on Amerk an politics ^... of se 


t mam pri 
nature of coverage of political issues and campaigns, the dY Fall and § p 


and presenting news stories. Same as Jour/Comm 129. — enbaum. M p 
Comparative Government and Politics I (3) X princip” " 
Comparative political analysis with primary focus on t wol" 


Western Europe (Fall and spring) sodar e go 
Comparative Government and Politics II (3) hasis on ; 
Government and politics of the communist nations; emp ) ic, BO 
Union and countries of Eastern Europe (Fall and spring pov polis 
International Politics (3 Sodaro. Joymts of fore 
International actors, international and domestic environme policy: 
global and regional patterns, general characteristics of for 

and spring io 
International Organizations (3) i nal organi 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regio 
functional international organizations (Fall anc 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 381 


1 
44 Public International Law (3) 


Joyner 
IND of international law, with emphasis upon law's conceptual development 
. Practical application to contemporary international issues (Fall and 
146 uae) 
Pa Foreign Policy (3) Sapin, Rogers 
ion. tutional, political, and international factors that determine the formula- 
149 Mili tin and substance of U.S. foreign policy (Fall and spring) 
I ary Force and Foreign Policy (3) Sapin, Lewis 
Mpact of milit 


nati ary considerations on U.S. foreign policy; major problems in 
O 
nal security, e.g., strategic weaponry, military assistance, regional security 


16 Eee. (Fall and spring) 
Internat Atlantic Relations (3) Stambuk 
and U f politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Common Market, 

168 Soviet F, "uropean relations (Fall) 

lati oreign Policy (3) Elliott 
à ons with U.S., Europe, Third World, China; international communism; 


Inst infe x " 
policja ats of foreign policy; interrelationships between domestic and foreign 
170 ove: es; ideology and foreign policy (Fall) 
Thments and 


Political Che Politics of Northeast Asia (3) i Hinton 
a e Itutions and processes of China (including Taiwan), Japan, and 
Contact 3 World War II. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign 
173 s. (Fall, even vears) 
interaction and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3 Hinton 
and internat; traditional, colonial, and contemporary influenc es in the domestic 
Southeast ; tonal politic s of the Indian subcontinent and of mainland and insular 
175 "n Asia (Fall, odd years) 
me Relations of East Asia (3) . Kim 
175 20 icies of e loreign policies of selected East Asian countries and the foreign 
76 Arab major powers toward the region (Fall) 
177 rigins, e, ie aeli Conflict (3) ne Reich 
Governments lon, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict. (Spring and summer) 
1, Plitics of thy "d Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, Brown 
International era Arab states, Turkey, Iran, and Israel (Fall) 
lysis of h tions of the Middle East (3) : Reich, Brown 
17 | Pring) © regional and international relations of the Middle East 


Examinatig '5 and Foreign Polic y (3) Reich 
1 foreign n of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli politics and 
80 Govern, Policy (Fall) 
me bes 
Domestic amd and Politics of North Africa (3) Lewis 
181 Sudan: heir International politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, Egypt, 
Politics of antions with states of the Middle East (Spring) 
Comparative © and Southern Africa (3) Nimer 
182 oan Africa. analysis of political systems in selected countries of non-Mediterra- 


(Fall) 
can : 

Analysi International Politics (3) 
relati ns wpro erstate re 
(Spring; ith t 


Nimer 
lations in Africa and of selected aspects of African 
1€ Outside world. Recommended prerequisite: PSc 181 


tics of Latin America (3) McClintock 
Centr Processes 


Ameri and institutions of selected countries in South America, 
184 Int evolution ^* cm Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities for democracy 
ational p rail) 
al ati à 
A tin a melations of Latin America (3) McClintock 
185 us pd! €rican relations and foreign policies of selected states 
Policies - 
Analysis Toward Sub-Saharan 


and Africa (3 à Nimer 


ev 
valuation of contemporary U.S 


olicy-making to- 


382 


187 


188 


190 


191 


193 


196 


197 


198 


199 


200 


201 


202 


203 


204 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ward selected areas and individual countries of sub-Saharan Afri 
East Africa, western Indian Ocean states, southern Africa, Zaire, 


Ivory Coast. (Summer) 
Internship: Political Behavior (3) 


Study of political behavior through internship experience 
tive departments or agencies, politically active private-se 


parties, or electoral campaigns. Admission requires departmen 


(Fall and spring) 

Internship: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) 

Study of urban political and policy-making pre 
urban-related political or governmental office 


majors. Admission requires departmental approval 


Selected Topics in Political Science (3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Internship: International Affairs (3 to 9) 


Faculty-supervised internships in the Department of State, 
American States, and other international affairs agencies. 


of instructor (Fall and spring) 
Proseminar: Political Science (3) 
Examination of selected problems in political 
partmental approval (Fall and spring) 
Proseminar: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) 

Readings, research, and class discussion on sel 


cesses through asst 


Primarily for senior 
(Fall and 


science. Admis 


ected topics 


policy-making. Primarily for senior urban affairs majors. 


departmental approval. (Fall and spring) 
Honors Seminar: Political Theory (3) 
Research on selected topics. Prerequisite PSc 
mental approval. 


with Congr 
sctor groups 


organization al 


Admission by? i 


jti 
n poll int 
in pier eq” 


? 


nu 
r b" 


iger! 


peplo”! 
S$, sve 
tal app?" 


Hest 
to? 


gnment if 
urban a 
spring) sj ) 


Ne 
d 


osi 


sion requires 


Heo 
si 


St 
ger" 


/ ission requi 
101. Admis oi 


Honors Seminar: American Government and Politics (3) roval- 
Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmental apP ou! 
uisite: PSc 101 . | 
Honors Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) p ] 
Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmental ap m 
uisite: PSc 101 pe 
Honors Seminar: International Politics (3) | approve 
Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmenta wi 
uisite: PSc 101 " d 
Introduction to Political Analysis (3) ; f rese d 
Alternative approaches to political analysis, construction © wilt 
and problems of measurement (Fall and spring) »^ n. 
Empirical Political Analysis (3) "T statis 
Techniques of social science data analysis, with emphasis re 
computer applications. PSc 200 or other previous introductory wilt 
is highly desirable (Spring) 2 oi 
Advanced Topics in Empirical Political Analysis (3) emp asis i rd 
Advanced techniques of data collection and analysis; varying paly’ 
methods as causal modeling, analysis of variance, regress go 
simulation. (Offered as the demand warrants) d 
Approaches to Public Policy Analysis (3) ; i analysis ip 
Empirical and normative foundations of systematic policy pists 
theories, models, issues, strengths, limitations, and uses $ so 
policy process (Fall) A wo? 
Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) n licy analy id 
Quantitative and qualitative tec hniques of systematic po seti h, 500 ia 
forecasting, cost-benefit analysis, simulation, operations og 203 or ed 

tors, and quasi-experimental methods. Prerequisite: ^* 


(Spring) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 383 


205 Readings in Political Theory (3) Linden 
Slected major works, both ancient and modern, that illuminate basic problems 
2 and questions of political theory. (Fall) 
Opics in Political Theory (3) Linden 
vanced readings and group discussions. Analysis and interpretation of se- 
20 Scted Concepts and schools of thought (Spring) 
a ings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 
adings and discussions of works illuminating the development of pre- and 
208 Reg Marxian socialist thought (Fall) » ; 
ings in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott, Linden 
adings and discussions in Marxism-Leninism and its controversies from 
nin to the present (Spring) 
*rican Political Process (3) Deering 


Survey of Ame 


even rican political institutions, processes, and behavior. (Fall, 
211 Stat years) l 
: and Urban Politics (3) Henig 
qnd parative analysis of the context, institutions, processes, and policies of state 
212 Stat àn political systems. (Fall) 
2 i and Urban Policy Problems (3) Henig 


alvsi x 
! ysis of public policy issues confronting state and urban governments; em- 
:. 45S On the theoretic 


in such are, al roots and empirical impact of past and present programs 
4 Opics "CE as housing, education, poverty, and crime (Spring) 
tures nstitutional Law (3) Morgan 
215 Judicial A group discussions on constitutional law and politics 
le of th licy-Making (3) seein Morgan 
and civi] Peary in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S. Supreme Court 
216 E il liberties issues 
Personal 2 idency (3) Wayne 
™Mphasi ed and institutionalized aspects of the presidency with particular 
217 Bureay s on the politics of contemporary policy-making (Spring) 
Bart Politics (3) Rycroft 
nt and operation of governmental bureaucracy with particular emphasis 


he politie 
| ?18 Legis politics of formulating and implementing public policy (Spring) 


l Vr j 
Der Politics (3) Deering 
Member S 'ucture, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis on 
Party and natituenc y relations, individual and collective decision making, 


Committee 
219 Am. activities, i 
N Tican Political 


activities, executive-legislative relations, and interest- 
(Fall, odd years) 


ature al Parties and Elections (3) LeBlanc 

2 Dating and Unctions of American political parties: organizational status, nomi- 
0 Public , electoral politics, and role in governing 

S Pinion and Political Socialization (3) Wiley 


Oure, 
22] Inte ^ and dynamics of public opinion and political socialization (Spring) 
229 Theory, ae Politics (3) Deering, Coleman 
Sc ce, Teck ure, and activities of interest groups in American politics 
itoduct nology, and Public Affairs (3) Logsdon, Rycroft 


Study of science, technology, and public policy; focus on 


elo arise from interactions between scientific and technological 
l us Sci Pments and government activity (Fall) 
) Research and aology, and Public Policy (3) Logsdon, Rycroft, Nau 
224 llic op techn pensive analysis of selected policy issues with significant scien- 
Domest; Ological aspects Prerequisite: PSc 222, 252 (Spring) 
225 BDalysis of T Analysis Selec ted Topics (3) Coleman 
ud a >. policy toward selected domestic problems 
Analysis >) licy (3) Staff 
only, selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. Offered off campus 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


sul 


226 Budgetary Politics (3) hasis” 
Examination of economic policy-making in the United States, with emp ; 
major participants and the budget process Offered off campus only. sia! 

227 Electoral Laws and Financial Practices (3) x ce lee 
State statutes; registration and filing procedures; federal campaign finan 
lation, compliance procedures, and enforcement M 


228 Media and Politics (3) icto pews 
Role of the media in American politics, with emphasis on television ^ , 
age, political debates, political advertising, and their impact on the ei^ pbi 


230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) Kim, McClintoc 
Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics. - M eigen ) 
231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Kim, McClintoc ‘ive poli? Í 


Comprehensive examination of spec ific issue areas in compara 


analysis (Spring) wold 
232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) jitical p 
Comparative analysis of the political history and contemporary ger past? 
cesses of communist states, with emphasis on the Soviet Union a , 
Europe. Same as Hist 232 (Fall) wold” 


n 
jtical P 

ntemporary poli jg 

and Cuba, an T 


33 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 
Comparative analysis of the political history and co 


cesses of communist states, with emphasis on China o 
communist parties. Same as Hist 233 (Spring) 4 

34 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) rative ph, 
Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a comp vest Ger 
tive, with particular reference to the parliamentary systems of T 
France, and Britain. Offered off campus only dif 

38 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy (3) is policy! " 
Exploration of ideas and issues involved in U.S. foreign econom! oa prot 
ing relationship of economic and security issues, interdepen Fall) "T 
ism, role of the dollar, industrial policy, and the debt crisis. (Fa avs 

239 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy-Making (3 | nolicy process ue 

Research seminar focusing on domestic interests and the poi"? 


foreign economic policy-making, including business, labor, an : 

groups, the interagenc v process, and the role of the President. i pebovi® ive 
240 Theories of International Politics I (3) be 

Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empiric? 


"m 
Lebo ig 


with emphasis on actor theory (Fall 


241 Theories of International Politics II (3) NIS por 
Critical examination of contemporary theories both empirica ". 
with emphasis on interaction theory Spring) st (el 

242 Problems in International Organizations I (3 izations i 
Collective security, law, and the politics of international organ o 

243 Problems in International Organizations II (3) a ne inter? 
Social and economic interdependence and the politics o 
organizations (Spring oo 

244 International Law I (3 y ial attent 
The sources and development of international law, with spec or 
to current trends and future problems (Fall) "A 

245 International Law II (3 i pld ordet us 
Critical examination of selected contemporary problems of WO he , oP 
issues involving global resource regimes, ec onomic develoP 4 


"LU" 
rights (Spring) Sap! ig! 


246 U.S. Foreign Policy-Making (3 ET making: ? 
Patterns and problems in contemporary U.S. foreign policy- gencies: E 
domestic political factors as well as relevant institutions aD Sap!" a 

247 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) roblem® 
The substance of contemporary U.5. foreign policy major P 


(Spring) 


and lines of development since World War Il 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 385 


248 U.S, National Security Policy-Making (3 Sapin, Lewis, Rogers 
tion tov, Organization and processes for national security policy-making. Atten- | 

249 U.S. ^om ES theoretical approaches (Fall) hi 
fundamental Security Policy (3 Sapin, Lewis, Rogers i 
Ment. rest al considerations; selected issues, e.g., arms control and disarma- 

25 » Tegional security problems, military assistance (Spring) 


hoa Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) Staff 
25 ie ysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions | 
nce, Technology, and International Affairs (3) Nau 


Xplorz 
i a oration of implications of technological change for international politics and 
nfluence ` 


(Spri of foreign policy interests on international technological development | 
253 pag 8) | 
e i : | 
ao. Policy and Program Analysis I (3) Staff | 
vie gue U.S. defense budget, force posture, and program priorities. Methodol- 
Duc] r defense planning and program evaluation. Spec ial attention to strategic i 
Clear forces (Fall) | 
e : : 
are Policy and Program Analysis II (3) Staff | 
bi. mi methodology for defense policy and program choices. Special atten- 
(Spri o US. general purpose forces, including forces for NATO/Europe. 1 
255~ Pring) | 
36 Pplied ! 
aa quantitative Techniques (3-3) Staff f 
Polic Pp ‘cation of quantitative tec hniques in the solution of issues in defense 
257 An "'- (Academic year) || 
Mai Control and Disarmament (3) Staff H 
‘ajor i : ( 


Ss 1 1 
Sues and trends in the postwar development of U.S. arms control and | 


258 armament policy (Spring) | 

Ana com ENU of the Soviet Union (3) Sodaro H 

: Oviet E internal evolution of the Communist Party and its role in the | 

60 Western E from its origins to the present day. Same as Hist 258 (Spring) | 
"uropean Politics (3) Feigenbaum 


Xamination of t 


j an talian Joli i] 
latio political systems, comparing their institutional and behavioral adap- | 

2 ns to the 

61 Po € 


litics of problems of advanced industrial democracies (Fall) | 
Oblems the European Community (3) Stambuk | 
in Western European politics, with emphasis on supranational politi- 


Processes x lj 
Commo sses and selected policy outcomes in the context of the European 
282 n Market (Spring) | 
iti : beds : E j 
ical Economy of Western Europe (3) Feigenbaum 


B c 
Xamination of thé 


| By affect i > relationships between economic interests and politics as | 
263 discussed the societies of Western Europe. Selected issues of public policy are | 
Th : (Spring | 
e Soy; | g) 
: Soviet x Union and Europe (3) Sodaro 
2, 5nd Milite Policy toward Western and Eastern Europe, including its economic | 
64 In dimensions. (Fall) il 
Mparatin’ and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Wolchik I 
e analy »sse ) j 
Uro ysis of domestic political processes and policies in Eastern | 
265 pe, (Fall) I I F | 
; internati *- - : : | 
Major hista nal Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Wolchik li 
Inte; rical, political, social, and regional factors that have shaped the | 


foreig, ' "orld War II, and postwar evolution of Eastern Europe; emphasis on 


relati I 

266 (pring) lations with outside powers and on regional East-West contacts. I 

adings į : il 

28» Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden lil 

Soviet "a Contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics (Fall) I 
Research ernment and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 


Seminar in sele 


‘Empha-:.. cted problems of Soviet domestic government and poli- 
Spring) P hasis Since St 


alin. Prerequisite: PSc 266 or permission of instructor. 


386 


268 


269 


279 


280 


281 


283 


284 


286 


287 


288 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Soviet Foreign Policy (3) . the 
External problems and policies of the U.S.S.R., with emphasis on 
since Khrushchev. Relations with communist states, Western power» 
World countries, and nonruling communist parties (Spring) gii 
Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) [ py- nili 
Developments in Soviet military policy and strategy. Emphasis on pa d” 
relations, the decision-making process, manpower problems, stru! "T. 
Soviet armed forces, and the external role of the Soviet military. 

spring) pint? 
Politics of the People's Republic of China I (3) i ese pol 
Introduction to the substance of and literature on contemporary Chin l 
Discussion and reading. (Fall) Hi l 
Politics of the People's Republic of China II (3) documents 
Research seminar. Introduction to the analysis of official Chinese! eo 970 
other primary materials. Presentation of student papers. Prerequisité 
equivalent. (Spring, even years) A 
Foreign Policy of the People’s Republic of China (3) plic of CP" 
Objectives; formulation and implementation; the People’s Repu (Spring) p 
Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be great power. 
Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) 
(Formerly PSc 276) pan and 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies of Ja w 
and South Korea. (Fall or spring) Hit 
International Politics of East Asia (3) i tates 
Foreign policies and international behavior of the regional S U: 


ë 


China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers (especia 

the U.S.S.R.) (Spring, odd years) 

The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) f the Arab” 

Readings and research on the origins, evolution, and issues o po 

conflict (Spring) Reich: " 

Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) and poli | 
ments 


Readings and research on selected problems of the govern po 
the Middle East. (Fall) Reich ijj 
International Relations of the Middle East (3) tions of 

Readings and research on the regional and international relati p? 


East. (Spring) oft? 
The Powers in the Middle East (3) : the policies ce 
The role of the powers in the Middle East, with emphasis e majo 
United States and the Soviet Union. Consideration is given = A yew 
pean and Asian powers. (Fall) Reich, gi 
Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) ments poli 
Readings and research on selected problems in the govern wit 
international relations of North Africa. (Fall) "T. 
Topics in African Politics (3) African do 
Readings, research, and discussion of selected aspects of ; 


p 
jo” 
international politics. (Fall) Mt 
Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) ies in south oo" 
Readings and discussion on the politics of selected count S jos d 
Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the poss! m 
and revolution. (Fall) " p 
International Relations of Latin America (3) ns and the i 
Readings and discussion on U.S.-Latin American relations 


cies of selected states. (Spring) w 
Selected Topics in American Politics (3) 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) g 
Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) 

Readings and discussion (Fall or spring) 


Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) 
Readings and discussion (Fall or spring) 
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Staff 
ions itics (3) 

ace Selected Topics in International Poli 

badings and 
73? Reading (3) 
Amited to 


dis ss ring) 
ussion (Fall or SI 


Staff 
tor 
f instruc 
pe lission o 
lidates. Written perm 
; gree canc € 
master's deg 


Staff 
required. (Fall and spring) n of instructor required. 
298 arch (3) 1 ndidates. Written permissic Staff 
Limited to master's degree ca ae 
(Fall and spring) + (3) Staff 
299-300 Thesis search (3-3) ch in Political — { Staff 
301 'ading and Researc rican Politics | 
310 ae — and Research in America 
340 Advanced Re 


Staff 
ative Politics (3) Staff 
ading esearch in Caparol Politics (3) S aff 
0 vanced Reedin® ee m— in International St 
3 Vance Reading (3) 
imited to stude 
ay be repe 
Vance 
imited to stt 


| examination 
a n zeneral exa 
the Doctor of Philosophy Bt 
"ing for the ff 
nts preparing : ring) Sta 
ated for credit (Fall and sp | examination 
r.] phy general ex: " 
earch (arr. the Doctor of Philosophy g 
2 for 
idents preparing f 1 spring) 
Fall and sy 
ay be repeated for credit (Fall 
99 Dj i 


Staff 
rtation Research (arr.) 
Imited to Doctor 


an Spring) 


98 


080 [t es )e repeate if € all 
redit (F 
andidat May repea d for c 
of F iil phy cal 


fessorg 


i C.E. Rice, E. 
| , > (Emeritus), as 
, V. Kirkbride | rT ente 
rl DE t EJ Mille: C r1 nd r J. Caron (Research), L./ 
= Silber, Miller, C 4 : 
Caron (Research), R 
lQ 


J Neingartner 
A. Peterson, J. Zeidner (Research), H. We 
A. Pete $ . A 

i eC a? 
ciate turers R.K. K 


: 
23 
Sx 

3 

2 

E 


ahn, M. Sashkin, J.C. Sharf 


Brandt, S 
ppen (Chair), L 

Jess S.A. K R.W. Holmstrom, P.J. Poppen 

7. ors S.A. arp, 

Mudi, L fermann 


i (s, R.B. Kurz 
cota M ig erg EJ ae Harris, P.L 
58 S ).A. Jensen, M.E ec ba de aris, PL 
man, Clinica] pressos E. Blum, i D.M. DePalma, C.S Date EE 
n } "MI mig or, L.E. Moldauer, A 
| ML Scary D: Jasnow, MJ. Kearney, K.R. Miller, I 
| ^ The following require- 
e e with j ychology (departmental)— 
: a n ps 05 
PCI fulfitieg. ^ TOF in p 
The k : 
2. Pre 


A d Sciences 
0 , ge of Arts an 

E uir Xs stated under Columbian Colleg 

isi Wiremer s state 

3, teq Uisito c E 

Uire, Urses—7 


5, and 6 
a n Psyc 1, 5, 
8 semester hours selected from 
7 or 8 seme: 
(a) 3, COUurses in related areas 


Mester Ours selected 


se in mathema- 
51, 53, or any first-group cours 

from Stat 51, 53, 

6, or L S x 

33) 9. (Student 


)e t zrad B 1 r »sychology should 
t odo graduate stu dy in I 
s expecting 


e > SE thropology, ec onomics, 
Bi a 1 )p l gy. 
5 lec ted from American c 4 an toe 
! scie ; S hy (Phil 71, 113, 151 reco nmended 
science, history, philos op 
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inf 

political science or sociology, of which 6 hours must be from one of the follow 
anthropology, economics, history, political science, or sociology. If a student takes 
than 6 hours in any one department, the excess will be credited to electives. cho 

4. Required courses in the major—27 semester hours in second-grouP a up’ 
courses, including Psyc 196 and one course from each of the following group pst 
Psyc 118, 121; Group B: Psyc 115, 144, 151, 156; Group C: Psyc 101 129, 131; Groupi 
110, 111, 112, 132 sible 

It is recommended that students contact their academic advisors as soon as pos 
assistance in planning their programs of study > gradu 

Although there is no foreign language requirement, students contemplating metið” 
study are reminded that many graduate schools require knowledge of one an ) 
two foreign languages 1] the m 

To qualify for graduation with Special Honors the student mus! fulfill t je? 


7 a 
requirements stated under Regulations, take an honors seminar (Psyc 197) OF tio 1 
distinction s 


»minar, & I ste & "De " > eve 191) with 
seminar, and complete an independent study project (Psy: | Honors 


grade point average in psychology required for graduation with Specia 


Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year prog! 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the fie 
Art Therapy à 
seve 1 and a p 
Minor in psychology—18 semester hours are required, inc luding Psyc te stl 


. i ra 
semester hours of second-group psychology courses. Students « onsidering § 


jes ^ 
from cat 


in psychology are advised to take Psyc 5 or 6, a distribution of courses 
C, D above, Psyc 196, and an elementary course in statistics $ 


Master of Arts in the field of psychology Prerequisite: the degree ne jo d 
with a major in psychology at this University, or an equivalent degree. ¢ " a of 
program is limited; preference will be given those who plan to continue towar 
Philosophy degree : 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate 90 í 
Sciences. Of the 24 required semester hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minime E i 
be in third-group psychology courses, including Psyc 201 or 202 and 203 or : 
hours may be in related fields approved by the department For detalle | 
consult the chair of the doctoral program committee od 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of psychology—Prerequisite the degree bee 4 
Arts with a major in psychology. Students admitted from other disciplines ay in p^ 


to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses to prepare for graduate ees ig 

ogy. Qualifying scores on the Subject Test of the Graduate Rec ord Examina e n. 

for admission ol of M 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Scho and d 


` ing r$ 
Sciences, including (1) Psyc 201-2, 203-4, and appropriate statistics cov ne ma : oi 
satisfactory completion of a first-year examination and the general test y í if 
study. For detailed requirements, consult the chair of the department 0 «np 
doctoral program committee gni 
xw 
Areas of study: clinical, developmental, experimental, industrial an i 
and applied social psychology. cout 
er go 
Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite t jssio” 
psychology. The departmental prerequisite may be waived with the P fi 


instructor i with 3 
id begin V c e 
fresh 


o all oth 


Students electing psychology courses in the freshman year shou : 
with permission of the instructor, students may elect Psyc 5-6 in t 


First Group 


1 General Psychology (3) 


Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. walk. d 
5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4-4) roach to U?' 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental apP 
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Ing behavior: indiv 


percepti l 
perception, and emotions and their relation to adaptive behavior. Psyc 6: mem 
ory, human ir 


dual and class ex; 


eriments performed. Psyc 5: sensation 


10 Mormation processing, learning, and motivation. Laboratory fee 
8 Ps per semester Academic vear 
Ychology of Motivat 


Introdu ion and Personality (3 Staff 
alitv ction to the psychology ot per | 
sity development, social and cultural fac 

Personality emphasized Fall and spring 


troduction to Educ 


ity. Principles of motivation, person- 


t and description of 


ors, and assess! rt 


: ational Psychology (3 Kirkbride 
i l Contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. Includes 
eldwork (Spring) 
nd Group 
101 Ab 
n 4 " - 
9rmal Psychology (3) Silber, Holmstrom, Weingartner 


^iuses, di 


" agnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of maladjustments 
and ment { M V ) t £ | 


cology sender (Fall and spring 
bamip ana Mental Health (3 : Karp 
environmen by field research of the linkages between aspects of the physical 
Search nt and mental health. Tutorials, conferences, and student field re- 
108 Humans ts (Fall) 
anistic Psychology (3) Mosél 


Titical ex 


amination of humanistic psychology. Emphasis on role of conscious- 
ness in hu : : 1 


i Cal, and i man behavior Philosophic foundations, existential, phenomenologi- 
1 éption onal psyc hology _ (Spring 
oncepts and Understanding in Children (3) Abravanel 
&rowt ES research in the area of developmental psychology; emphasis on the 
(Spr; development of thinking, perceiving, and symbolic activity 
1u aye) 
velot 9f Childhood or eme Brandt, Rohrbeck 
Process le; al approach to study of the « hild. Emphasis on the socialization 
1 Psychol, "arning, and the child's view of the world 
| Sychojo ^Y of Adolescence (3) Staff 
hasis - charac teristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with em- 
us Spring application of psychology to solution of such problems (Fall or 
s 
intros 2 of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 
ative pra, ton to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, gener- 


;. Brammar theory, 


Mietin cultural and linguistic structures in perception and neuro- 
U8 N Buistics programm 


eu ing. (Fall) 
Analyse ct ology S) Rothblat 
Of the da neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and functions 
ü ory, ‘ocho System, with emphasis on sensory processes, learning and mem- 
9 Gro ation, and emotion (Fall and spring) 
namics (3) Miller 


ionshi 
Theo y aa of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger social systems. 
J, Teseg 
h izing Search, and applications of group and organizational processes, em- 
Provide Contributions of Freud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice. Opportunity is 


là requires) attend a group dynamics workshop, which is recommended but not 
Psychol rollment limited (Spring) 
Theories of Learning (3) Hashtroudi 
lor, v issues related to basic learning processes as determinants of behav- 
im Ra 8818 On current research using both human and animal subjects. 
C] 
- Under and Human Relations (3) Silber 
Ro p withe human relations and T-group techniques by evolving an on-going 
Cleng, Majors, the course itself. For junior and senior undergraduate social 


' Open to others with permission of instructor (Summer) 


oe 
- a * 
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"| 
129 Theories of Personality (3) Poppen, Rice, et 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to p 
individuals (Fall and spring) Ko? 
130 Seminar: Political and Social Implications of 
Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment | 3) d a 
Presentation and discussion of recent work, such as that of Szasz an hes 
bearing upon the implications for individuals and society of various ape 
to psychological treatment, including psy: hotherapy and behavior m m, Ke? 
131 Psychological Tests (3) Holmstre ys) 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business: py w 
government, law, medicine, and education Material fee, $10. i } 
spring) pratt 
132 Socialization in Childhood (3) : 
Examination of primary methods by which the « hild is shaped in ten of 


judgment and self-control; internalization of controls, assinuilatio 
values and parenting procedures Organized by focus on issues » 
developmental level E 
5F : sis ys 
135 Freud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) choanal 


Introduction to the work of Freud and his impact on modern psy conflict 
focusing on the meaning of dreams and the unconscious function 


n 
defense, infantile sexuality and the Oedipus conflict, developme 


(Spring) and sul 


theory of anxiety and neurosis, and the death instinct. 


144 Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) Offerman : 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of perea ai "T 
ment, employee motivation and productivity, supervisory leaders 
nizational development (Fall and spring) m 

150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) z male y 
Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influences 


females in the development of sex differences; hormonal d 
identitv, differential socialization of sons and daughters, mascu 
cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of relevan P 
theory Emphasis on empirical research and hypothesis testing. pf, 
151 Social Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of behavior: cognition, motivati ing) Ta 
tion, small-group processes, and attitudes (Fall and spring 5 
154 Psychology of Crime and Violence (3) ior; pe 
Examination of many psychological aspects of ¢ riminal behavio print! sil 
criminals and of psychological processes affecting behavior. 
156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement 0 
of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases © o 
paganda, psychological warfare 
170 Clinical Psychology (3) 
An exploration of the history, functions, and proble 


jor, CO 
on, role behavior, 


ial de! n" 
f opinion, social iil to? 


w í 
ms of the clinics ie ^ 


gist. Assessment, treatment, community approac hes, ethics. $ 
101, 131 at 
188 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3) riences i 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and expe senior sy 
with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors an w 


€ Di ~ í EV » 
191 — Research in Psychology (3) imental projects oot 
pportunity for work on individual library or experi™ e with (f 

qualified students by permission; arrangements must be mat e it. 
ing faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once pa^ 
and spring) A 5? 

192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) : ps a work igi 
Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hou dents Pii 
mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community setting: ir class 
for this course must have blocks of time available in 

(Fall and spring) 
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196 Hi : : 
History and Systems of Psychology (3) Rice, Walk 
aper Capstone course that includes a survey and integration of the major 

lewpoints and c oncepts of psychology. Required of psychology majors (Fall 
and spring) 
Se Seminar in Psychology (3) Staff 


eed topics in psychology that change from semester to semester. Intended 
h amd for juniors who plan to enroll in Psyc 191 in the senior year and for 
oc - in the Special Honors program in psychology. May be repeated for 
it. 

B ` 
con Research Issues in Psychology (3) Staff 
Dducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, including those 


e " 
perform. d by members of the class; emphasis on student participation. May be 
Peated for credit 


19 


Group 


Thi 

lrd.gr 

^ 0 nin Tu 

Permissig UP Courses are limited to graduate students in psychology, except by special 


? Psychological Research Methods and Abravanel, Holmstrom, and Staff 
Required is ro) 
types di in all graduate psychology programs. Includes philosophy of science, 
ate stan pue design, and methods of data collection. Prerequisite: gradu- 
Statisti ding, a laboratory course in psychology, and an elementary course in 
203~4 lcs. (Academic vear) 
of pe mental Foundations Hashtroudi, Rothblat, and Staff 
Req Ychology (3-3) 

EM of doctoral students in psychology during first year of study. Psyc 203 
ion Ssues in learning and memory. Psyc 204: Physiological processes; sensa- 
207g and Perception (Academic year) 
chological Assessment (3-3) Holmstrom, Silber 


en 2 ~ 
fetic, paly to clinical graduate students in the Department of Psychology. Theo- 
at and clinical 


asi 


acilities 2 
mia ties, Material fee, $10 per semester (Academic year) 
Various t Psychology of Motivation (3) Staff 
Cepts ind eoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation; systematic con- 


ai Assess. experimental findings deriving from each approach (Spring) 
Concepts i 9f Cognitive Functioning (3) Staff 
riet ^ id: intelligence and achievement and their assessment through à va- 
235 DStruct vidual procedures. Material fee, $20. Admission by permission of 
1 Person lis (Summer) 
Methods & Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Staff 
GES Admission personality assessment, primarily the Rorschach. Material fee, $15 
4 i tie y permission of instructor (Summer) 
Psyc 21 4 Developmental Psychology (3-3) Abravanel, Brandt 
itive Tesearch and theory in developmental psychology, with emphasis on 
Tesearch ina ceptual, and language functioning development. Psyc 214: current 
215 and the ^ theoretical issues in cognitive and social development in infancy 
Psycho cial bases of communication and language. (Academic year) 
A br, ^ Y hamic Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) Miller 
With iine of issues in child personality development will be considered, 
in al focus on drives, interpersonal relations, defenses, intellectual ca- 


es, a ~ 
^ moral development. Admission by permission of instructor. Mate- 


4 (Fall) 

in cal Assessment by Graphic Means (3) Staff 
al ; cli - of graphic procedures for assessment of intelligence and person- 
Cal use and evidence of validity. Common interpretive principles 


t. è 
Permission an figure drawings and free paintings as examples. Admission by 
n of instructor. (Fall) 


-s 
E 
< E 
E 
=d 
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221-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) 


227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3-3) 


223 Seminar: Human Memory (3) 


225 Behavioral Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) appli rj 


235 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
; sib 
218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Jasnoski $y 
Introduction to theory and technique ot psy: hotherapeutic approaches, 
analytic, ego centered, nondirective, transac tional, and others Origina 
surveyed (Fall and summer) Milf 
219 Group Dynamics (3) ial syst! 
Relationship of the individual to groups, € ollectivities, and larger soci en 


Theorv, research, and applications of group and organizational Pro gil 
phasizing contributions of Freud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice- Op "lod but” 
provided to attend a group dynamics workshop, which is re ommen 

required. Enrollment limited will! 


220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) 


Study of selected problems of psy: hopathology (Fall) pat 
its 

A pers if l 
For graduate students in the clinical psy hology program. Open wa up thet! 
permits and with permission of instruc tor. Psyc 221: Survey o oe od” 
approaches; Psyc 222: Supervised experience with therapeutic gro j 
site to Psyc 221: Psyc 219 Alternate academic years) pashto! 


a mem! 
Selected topics of current research interest in the area of pum men 
phasis on encoding and retrieval processes, amnesia, and disor 


(Spring) 


Child assessment and treatment from a behavioral viewpoint. 


x ce 
conditioning, reinforcement, and shaping princ iples with referen j 
disorders of childhood (3) " 
226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence t^, aofi 


y 
For graduate students in psychology; open to others with permission iren 9 
tor. Exploration of major topics concerning psy¢ hopathology in “tice! 
adolescents; discussion of nosological issues w ith emphasis on 1 
research literature isi? 
For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others with rai a] 
instructor, if space permits. Patient's needs and demands on cades 


participation heavily relied upon Prerequisite: Psyc 218. (el 
229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) plems: te! 
Behavioral learning methods and theory applied to clinical pre : j 
230 Methods in Applied Behavior Analysis (3) sing 
Methodology d in clinical behavioral research and other areas oP 
number of subjects. Research designs and data « ollection techniq "m 
sized (Fall) T 
231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) dud" ig 


" tion. f 
Quantitative techniques and principles used in constructio h and P^ ie 


and evaluation of personality and ability measures for e ii? 
quantification of human judgment for measurement po in stà 
course in tests and measurements and an elementary co oo 
(Fall) Hol st 
232 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Klein: rt 
Emphasis on theoretical contributions of Freud, Hartmann, Tl 


ri 
. sed, P 
Kohut, and others. Assessment and treatment are —— gisorde™ 
reference to investigations of borderline and charactero og po% 


(Spring) F 
n : : s, 


234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3 


t 
: urren j 
Examination of classical test theory (which underlies most e respon y^ 
tion and interpretation) and the newly emerging area O ing i ) 
Recent developments in validity generalization (Spr wi 


"i othe, 


" n 
- . 0 
For graduate students in the Department of Psychology: Pos and 
permission of instructor, only if space permits. Surv 


ey of iss 


— 
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nunity 
I stems and comr 

tal health; emphasis on educational sy 

community mental health; 

mental health issues 


McNally 
— rations and 
" inar: Minorities and Mental Heal = a ewe 
: Seminar: aon eal al health of minorities. Tre yt (Spring) 
E e " tti al approaches with respect to m -— 
erences in reoretical & r 
237-38 € Practice of General Psychology (3-3) 


" 1 of 
wide spectrum 
> findings to a wit eer 
rae iples and Berne servicii 
i ychological princ k 'chologist offering 
a » E fessional issues facing the psy: ~ ^ aluation of applied 
r > otess Š eve g 

"- ^ Jle e levelopment, implementation, anc 

Cipation in the de , 


> vear| . 
: : cts (Academic Silber 
Psychological services and projec ' (3 i 
Er pia A thology (3) i (Spring) 
inar: Selected Topics in Psychopa , athology Opra 
igra = - research and theory in psyc € Staff 
nation of curre — r (3-: 
41-45 amily Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research 


" S IC ssessme 3 ent Special 
^ t and treatmer 
nd their implic ations for assessment ar 
y dyn amics anc I 


ms 
»- n of family systern 
*mphasis he role of research in the process of ee Srita in clinical 
"wa - P meto B lIment limited to advanced doctoral st 
amily t herapy. Enro 
' 3 Miller 
Psychology (Academic year) h (3) = x 
Finetalyti eamdem ded : psychoanalytic theory and vm + 
ni i assical and moder , ies and their ro 
ety ( ami il works, focusing on his -— mena mta i coms 
"re entré S, ym pz s 
- Eod z P Emphasis on instinct theory, w : - - = personality devel- 
VI e " asi x me 
porary studies of dreams, infant observation, male and fe 


slated topics Staff 
pment, psycho yathology, and related , nt (3) 
244 ries and Seocenses of Organizational memes s -design, — 
— na i 
Basi Sa chr :s of organizational r Pun t of behaviora 
: ict t€ e bens examined from the viewpoin 
9n, and decision m: T 
| Science. Most l 
24 i "o rior (3) i ductivity. 
An inar: Organizational mt phasis on motivation anc = hip 
halysis mal behavior; emphasis ervisory leadership, 
~ m 2o pete attitudes, primary m. € 
'search on e - : (Fa A 
246 ermal and informal organization, job de T < 1 -— 
h ar: Personnel Evaluation nint E evaluation. Employ "— 
Schni ues of j| selection and perfc nd assessmen 
)ersonnel st > ratings, a - 
hits persona i ara assessment interviews, — selection. Includes 
Centers Consideration of federal guidelines in emp 
» Con: d 
Practicy i Offermann 
m. : i 1 3) 
: Theta: Psychology of Leadership in tee tive of leaders, with 
1 1 M > > and e : 
eories an issues related to the emergence 
foc d issues r 


22a zanizations EN 
2 US on leadership behaviors and processes in orga Staff 
M Omni atia i? be Applied to 
On. Zational Behavior Research App : ihe 
asis onal Intervention and A zational effectiveness; design o 
Em hasis 9n development of models of organiza »search strategies; establish- 
valid diagnostic instruments; implementation of resea £ f 
Ott of Program-evaluation ¢ riteria. (Fall) Mosél 
lional Behavior Modification (3) rioral systems analysis, and other 
APDlication of operant reinforcement, behaviora tin. and feedback, to improv- 
i timentally derived procedures, such as M rodthis to irit tall 
ing individuaj and group work performance. New epp (Spring—alternale 
l ased on covert reinforcement principles 
ears) 


249 


Otivation 


Reso Staff 
Rr esqement (3) spective of the requirements 
for ;, mation within a psychological systems persp : E 
ul S iegra ing employee assessment, placement, -—À Saphedoen e 
d ilo ifi 1 re ses development program. E 
> an resources develop 
and tech 5 Unified human resou 


ilization of key organi- 
Zati niques of organizational development and the utiliza 
Bis, tional factors to determine content of the program. 


Social 


Soc hologic a Th - Offermann 
eori icati sS (3 3) : ua 

la Ds } i - es and Application: > licati $ ; 
À | logy me; n! eptual approaches , and their applications Psyc 
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257 


260 


26 


268 


290 


òà Applied Research Methods: Data Collection and Analysis (3 


2 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) 
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253: Focus on attitude formation and change and on social-cognitioD: r” 
perception, attribution, information processing, attraction, stereotyping: god 
254: Analysis of intentional and unintentional social influence pr soo! 
their effects on behavior. Current research on conformity, social po n 

exchange, and impression management. (Academic year) pop?” 


5 Applied Research Methods: Research Design (3) 


Analysis of problems in research design in basic and applied social T m 
cal research. Focus on conceptualization, operationalization of variables 
experimental and quasi-experimental design. (Fall) pop? 
) i 
Methods of data collection and analysis, especially in field settings ads 
with nonexperimental designs. Topics include methods of obtaining info j 
(questionnaires, interviews, records); creation of indicators; exploratory oil 
of large-scale data bases; analvsis and interpretation of data when resed! 
have not been randomly assigned to treatments. (Spring) offer" 
Current Topics in Social Psychology (3) Poppen. ~ c, o 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approaches, "d 
problem areas within field of social psychology. Topic changes each 
(Fall and spring) 
Psychology of Work Group Development (3) $ 
Examination of theory and research on groups às task performance ive" 
Approaches to team development as a means of improving work group skills 
ness, including goal setting, role clarification, increasing interpe 
and conflict resolution. (Spring) Rie 
Evaluation Research (3) : tional 
Research issues and methods in evaluating the impact of organiza ais 9 
social intervention and service programs. Specification of program 9. pet 
effectiveness criteria; measurement problems; experimental and q 
mental designs; political problems surrounding evaluation researc 


$ 


(Spring, even years) goo 
Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) Ind pni 


Selected problems in research relating the brain and behavior. "1 
topics each semester, such as sensory processing, brain developme™ 

ior, clinical aspects of nervous system function. à 
Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 7 T d 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field o " 
study. (Fall, odd years) gi, 
Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) ing tO 
Analysis of experimental and clinical findings from studies attempting] 
ize and interpret human brain dysfunction, with emphasis On Pi Jog 
cognitive behavior. Topics include overviews of neuroanatomy 8n jot pt 
techniques, clinical description and theoretical consideration of mh and it 
sychological disorders, mechanisms underlying recovery of functi og 
tial for rehabilitation. Graduate students in fields other than psy® g 
ted by permission of the instructor. 


en! 
Examination of important psychological procedures for the assessm der, 
brain dysfunction. Instruments and batteries such as the jogi?! Be yl 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Halstead-Reitan Neuropsycho 28): 


and Luria's Neuropsychological Tests. Prerequisite: Psyc 211, gu 
permission of the instructor fel 
9 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) j izd " 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory inas e p sn 
of psychological study, by leaders in the field. Independent topics ge 
may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) T. 
Seminar: Macro-organizational Behavior (3) n as Degut 
Examination of variables characterizing the total organization’ y, indi! 


analysis; the relationship of such variables to the behavior 


"gt 
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Complexity, power, and conflict will be considered, along with contextual di- 


Mensions such as organizational ehvironment (Fall, odd years) : 
291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) 1 9s 
Examination of current theoretical models and research (Spring) ik 
292 Seminar: Perception (3) u^ 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychology of percep- 
lion and perceptual development (Spring) . 
295 Independent nm h in Psyc hology (3) f me 
Individual library or experimental research under supervision ol staff member. 
Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member prior to registra- 
299-304 tion, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Staff 
) Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) - 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy major field examina- 
39 lion. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Staff 
issertation Research (arr.) (Fe 
imited to Doc tor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 


and spring) 


PUR 
uc ADMINISTR ATION—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Pr 
Sp D.S, Brown (Emeritus), W. Sommers (Emeritus), S.R. Chitwood, M M — 
Bir olchin, W.C. Adams, B.L. Catron, M.E. Keane (Distinguished Visiting), C.F. 
Bman (Visiting), C.W. Washington, S.J. Trachtenberg, G.H. Honadle (Visiting), K.E 
Comer (Chair) 
Associa a Lecturers H.M. West III, B.T. Pitsvada 
© Professors J.F. Kasle, J.E. Kee, C.J. McSwain 


See ; 
- ; i tudy in 
Public * School of Government and Business Administration for programs of study 


lor Ministration leading to the degrees of Master of Public Administration and 
of p i osophy. 


Secong Group 


en Managing Public Policy (3) Newcomer, Kasle, Kee 
ontemporary conc epts and issues in public administration and — 
. 4J0r trends and approaches to governmental administration in the U.S., inclu - 
Ing the Changing federal role, roles of the public sector in relatiori to the private 


Sector, ang managing public agencies at all levels (Fall and spring) 
Group 
20 v Aes 
: Introduction to Public Administration Chitwood, McSwain 
‘Management (3) nd 
Ovides frame of reference for study of public administration. Historic al dev ~ 
spent, Contemporary approaches, roles of the public manager Ethics = 
ir administrative responsibility and public interest. Management in the 
208 Eth IC sector, (Fall and spring) 


: J n 
Bhi. and Public Values (3) bli ae 
ical dimensions of personal and professional judgments of public officials. 


E are used to consider the ethos of public organizations and the moral 
212 Ndations of public policy (Fall) 2 ` 
Slative 3 a) Tolchin, Kasle 
Anal Management (3) 


Ysis of Congress as a management system; examination of its internal — 
lion and its role in formulating policy through legislation m egis x 
relationships, staffing practices, budget processes, leadership, rules an 


istra 
ive 
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res, oversight function ind the management of foreign policy ^ 
examined Fall) Told 
213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) gent 
Critical analysis of the structure and idministration of the federal Bove rand 
from both a 1 rial and political perspective Emphasis on executive eft" 


in go 
rganization, integration, and coordination, as well as current trends 


nent regulation, accountability, and effectiveness Fall) wood Kost 
215 Law and the Public Administrator (3 Chitw py 


atic society jn 


nd analysis of the functions ol law in a democra™® ens 
1 upon the procedural, historic al and iurisprudential dim or 
Y Amer can law This broad perspective seeks to convey understan y akin? 
iw as a legal and moral force guiding and constraining public decision 1 
Spring qoc? 
216 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3 -. and pri I 
Analvsis of the federal regulatory process as it atlec ts the public 8 jo 


management, policy basi 


sectors. Specific problems involving presidential 
ation are e 


reform efforts, legislative oversight, and economic deregul , 

Same as BAd 203 (Spring) gon 

7 Seminar: Development Administration I (3) E organi 

l'he nature of program development and implementation Specific ultursh 9j 

ind management problems of less developed countries National, e roble” 

political context. The giving of assistance tvpes of tec hnical aid; P de 
working with aid givers; analytical methods (Fall Hon? 

218 Seminar: Development Administration II (3) ; another: poli d 

The transfer of administrative « apability from one ¢ ountry to à S tegi 1 

and administrative development theories The role of innovation. nage 


2$ e 
institutional development. Organization of natural resource 


x jo? 
(Spring) pam ; 


221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3) Z3 organi 
Analvsis of organization theory with special focus on public | tional 9^. 
urrent issues in organization theory decision making; the organ jal ; 
ronment and the changing nature ot organizations in à postin ‘i? 
(Fall and spring) MoS ii 
223 Management Factors in Complex Organizations (3) pavior P Pipi 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics ot management and be yin? int) 


jcu i 
organizations. Approaches to management and leadership, partic jands? ye 


organizations; influence and control systems future trends: chitwe ce 

224 Managerial Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) is and guid 
What the manager must know ind do to provide leadership a that 
large, complex organizations. An exploration of factors and prom m 
tion effec tive executive and managerial leadership (Spring 

231 Human Resources Management (3) sn” 
Same as BAd 210 M 

232 The Human Resources Manager (3) we 


Same as BAd 212 
233 Seminar: Manpower Planning, Development, and 
Examination of public and private manpower trends, prO 


x . inisU* 1 fact 
programs. Exploration of approac hes to the analysis and adm cial f 


tei? n 
power programs. Analysis of impact of economic, political, a po 
manpower (Fall) 
235 Seminar: Technology Change and Professional her! f 
Human Resource Planning (3) , d o fd 
1 automation ane asi gl 


Addresses human resource problems arising from nt, 
ynts in govern ty. empi "d 
for produc ocial fac! 


logical changes. Evaluation of these developme 
educational organizations, and their implications 
training, and education. Analysis of economic, politica S ring) 
encing public and private human resource policies p 


al 


236 Union; 
Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3 Burdetsky 


mg pane as BAd 217. — (Fall 
Administration of State and Local Governments (3 


Mio of state and loc al governmental structures and functions, their place 
(ow wm federal system, their revenue sour es, their limitations, and the 
ind p available to encourage more effective administration to meet public 
245 bo ivate demands (Fall 
“rgovernmental Relations (3) Kee 
— of the impacts and consequences of hanges in the administration ol 
roles pent policies and programs in the federal system Legislation, 
ined “oem responsibilities ol federal state, regional, and local systems are exam- 
24 9m both theoretical and practical vantage points 
E of —— Participation in Administration (3 McSwain 
of govern ie basic theory and principles of democracy in the American system 
includin Am Analysis of the nature of participation in a pluralist society, 
Ploratior" E Characteristics and dynamic s of « itizen-based organizations. Ex- 
3 M ete tive methods or models by which citizens may contribute to 
ies coe (Fall) 
Be oy» and Local Government (3) Kee 
dum 1e theory and practice of public finance in state and local govern- 


ments 
$. s 
Includes the financ ing of services through municipal taxation, inter- 


ee mental funds, debt instruments, and other revenue sources Review of 
249 U ^ Publi, as well as financial management practices (Fall 
Examinati lic Policy (3) ; Staff 
80vernment, e selected national policies and their effects on urban areas and 
tionship to (y . ‘mphasis on policy dimensions of urban systems and their rela- 
Urban rim social, political, and economic context Against the background of 
2% Power, a ca and administration, areas of health, education welfare, man- 
1 Govern Sportation, and housing will be addressed (Spring) 
mental Budgeting (3) Pitsvada 


i urvey of the b 
A8; interre] 


m 
252 Pul 


basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental budget- 
i eaonship of planning, programming, and budgeting; their role in the 
"^ process (Fall) 

enditure Analysis and Planning (3 Kee 
Public se malysis of the concepts and principles of economics as applied to the 
lanning alk and the analytic techniques used by government agencies for 
Public ecstns, and managing scarce resources in the implementation of 
ede an E Topics include benefit-cost analysis, program budgeting, and 

inancia} diture analy sis (Fall and spring) 
tensive ent in the Public Sector (3) Pitsvada 
alysis of the concepts, principles, and general practices of financial 


Mana 
; agement with; a 
tionshj nt within federal departments and agencies, focusing on the interrela- 


i ips cit 

280 Cla] discipli financial and program functions and drawing on the several finan- 
Po om. of budgeting, accounting, and auditing (Spring) 
Impact of » ation and Administration (3) Tolchin, Bingman 


mentation. —— and political factors on public policy formulation and imple- 

els “+ naivo analysis of the analytical, normative, and decision-making 

281 Current polic policy process with special emphasis on their relationship to 

Poli s y problems (Fall and spring) 

Current Es in Public Administration (3) Catron, Newcomer 

Policy anal - In public policy analysis. Conceptual problems encountered in 

264 mplementatio, The role and limits of analytic techniques in the development, 
- blic on, and evaluation of public policy. (Fall and spring) 

| aneety and pra valuation (3) Newcomer 

« b ron of program evaluation and evaluative research. Exploration 

tide «Social ations of current practice in evaluation, considering economic, 

eration. Or EN administrative factors. Examination of methodological con- 

esign, data collection, analysis, and dissemination. (Spring) 


398 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


267 Cases in Public Policy (3) 


Critical analysis of topical issues in public policy, using à € ase-stu 


Specific issues covered will vary. Designed princ ipally for M.P 
last half of their program (Summer) 
270 Telecommunication Administration (3) 


x : an 
Human factors in telecommunication innovations w ithin a public orga" 


, nic 
Federal role in research, development, and regulation ot telec omm te 
Acquisitions process for major systems in federal agencies Interna 


communication policies and controversies (Fall and sprit 
271 Telecommunications Management (3) 


Emphasis on planning in regulated industries, managing in a te 


A. stu 


1g) 


Catro! 


chnolo8f the 


i " es 
industry, and personnel development. Varieties of manageme nt styl 
d ethics- 


strengths and weaknesses; legal constraints responsibilities an 
and spring) 
272 Telecommunications Finance (3) 


d in 
l'heories and approaches to telecommunications economics and = 
ination of cost and price setting, cost allocation, price de-averaging 

competition, tariffs, accounting and jurisdictional separations, p 


ing, and aggregate valuation and operating measures (Sp 

274 Regulation of Communications Common Carriers (3) 
The history, development, law, and public policy issues 
common carriers; emphasis on telephone and satellite in« 
antitrust law; the effects of divestiture; the reconfiguration 
industry; future trends (Fall and spring 

275 Telecommunications Choices for Public Managers (3) 
Critical management and policy issues facing the public 
munications. Location of managerial responsibility, planni 
needs surveys, centralized vs. decentralized management an 
facilities vs. cost/time sharing, controlling costs, produc tivity 
networking (Spring) 

280 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
Same as BAd 280 

281 Procurement and Contracting (3) 
Same as BAd 281 

282 Government Contract Administration (3) 
Same as BAd 282 

283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
Same as BAd 283 

285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 
Same as BAd 285 

288 Field Problem Studies in Public Administration (3) 
Field research and approved internships on selec ted issu 
administration, including specific policy and managemen 
governmental agencies and related publi institutions 
upon completion of 9 hours toward the degree program = 
the intern coordinator (Fall and spring) 


Review of the diverse concepts and issues in public adn 
integration of political, economic, managerial, and lea tdi i 
that are likely to be raised in implementing public polion 
only to M.P.A. degree candidates in their final — : 
capstone seminar to the M.P.A. program (Fall anc T 


290 Special Topics in Public Administration (3) hods: 


K, hing met 
Experimental course; new course topics and teaching 


once for credit Adams: 
295 Research Methods (3) , sources and 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data uni tudies 
search models and designs. Critical evaluation of rese (Fall and 


estions. 


application of research methods to policy qu 


es and 8$ 


ring 


ring) 


justries: «en 


[o 


manager int 
ng me 
d control 
implica 


to 
Oper with the 


er 


: ion (3 
289 Public Program Management and Policy Implementatio tio! 


ance. 


redat 


idy appro, 
dents in" 


kas 


izatio” 
ation 


Kasl 
past 


+ hou 
tions 


hor? 


PUBLIC POLICY 399 


296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration (3) Adams, Newcomer 
Se of statistics, computers, and SPSS in research and program evaluations 
mphasis on interpretation and use of statistics. Development of basic statistical 

Competency: frequency distribution, sampling, central tendency, variability, 
Correlation, probability, regression. (Fall and spring) 
Directed Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) Staff 
Supervised reading in selected fields within public administration. Admission 
29 y permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit Y 
esis Seminar (3) Staff 
xamination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology in pub- 
lc administration. 
esis Research (3) Staff 


Fourth Group 


Fou 
rth- 
tequireg group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 


i ey =| electe ster's s > > t e yv the 
Ssociate Ba Open to selected master's students upon petition approved by the 


1 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Tolchin 
n analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 
Understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American pub- 
Ic and Private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for structuring 
Public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of society 
323 requisite: doctoral degree candidate status 
— The Complex Organization (3) Mc Swain 
ing que problems of complex organizations: public, private, and mixed. Emerg- 
373 “oncepts and theories. Selected issues 
shar: Public Administration and McSwain 
perve d tical and Social Institutions (3) xim 
ields i Sed in-depth study of contemporary and historical literature in selectec 
374 Se ina Public administration (Spring) 
Survey of Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) t oe 
istration thes mPorary normative and epistemological issues in public ac min- 
eory and practice. Analysis of the past and present influence of logi- 


Fal) 'vism, behaviorism, humanism, existentialism, and phenomenology 
377 4 
1 " ; , 
Interdise; Social Action and Public Policy (3) |. Catron 
n t eo, Plinary approach to the normative foundations of public policy Focus 
393 (Spring)! Problems of social action; interrelation of theory and practice 
in Public and Method: Current Topics and Research Staff 
C Administration (1) 


nt Tesearch 


Dre, . discussed in a colloquium setting. The conduct of research and 
39g Ady uation of n q E 


esearch findings. May be repeated for credit 


Limited d d ading and Research (arr.) Staff 
399 TeDeated for ong Candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
Limited pon Research (arr.) Staff 
BUC po Octora] candidates. May be repeated for credit 
LICy 
—G 
any RADUATE PROGRAMS E 


EN i 
Ry tta (Chaise - Public Policy 
* Rycroj C y Berkowitz, W.B. Griffith, C.J. Lange, P. Langton, W.H. Lewis, C.E 


400 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


soe The 
' 's studies 
and resource policy, gerontology, philosophy and social policy, or womens stu E 


doctoral program, intended for those wishing to pursue academic or polic yma field d 
li envi 

study in education policy, employment policy, health policy, natural resources e 

ronmental policy, national security policy, and science and technology policy. 


is concerned with policy research and analysis; students may select an app 


t 
1 E : ts sta! 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy—Required: the general requireme ' 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. For specific concentration requ 


consult the Graduate School office 


samen 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of public policy—Required: the general requi. 
stated under the ( »raduate School of Arts and Sc iences, including (1) à pre-qualify 
curriculum consisting of Econ 211-12, 221-22; PAd 221; PSc 203; and one co: 4 
from PSc 216, 217, or 218; (2) a written qualifying examination; (3) a post-qually rd 
consisting of Phil 255, Soc 776, and PPol 201; (4) a minimum of 18 hours relate’ iow 
the six policy fields; (5) completion of research skills requirements in two of the ietion o 
statistics, computer programming, and historical research methods; and (6) comp 
the general examination in the form of a public policy paper stall 
201 Seminar in Research Methods and Design (3) ‘ve, incl! à 
Research methods from an interdisciplinary social science perspectis "m 
ing model construction, research design, measurement, sampling: a daty 


ing (survey research, content analysis, and aggregate data), ^ ods cours? 
data. Prerequisite: an introductory social science research me 


(5pring suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | examina 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera s 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) r credit- 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo 


RELIGION - —_— 


University Professor S.H. Nasr 
Professors R.G. Jones, H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chair), D.D. Wallace, Jr., / 
Associate Professorial Lecturer E.S. Jospe 


A.J. Hiltebeite! 


Assistant Professor S.A. Quitslund pts 
ing requi" 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion (departmental)—The following ots 
must be fulfilled je? 


Sc 
be i : and 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts jur 


2. Prerequisite courses—Rel 1, 2 -rudies of CU s 

3. Four required courses in related areas—(a) 6 semester hours in stu v 
other than American and English (preferably a foreign language), and (b) 
in either literature, philosophy, or history st 21 

4. Required courses in the major—30 semester hours, including at " the foll 
upper-level courses. Twelve of these hours must be chosen from one be riate rz 
religious traditions: Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism APPR rogi tag 
seminars may be approved as substitutions for advanced-level courses. , ee ta er 
include Rel 101 and at least one course each in Hebrew Scriptures andin stated » 

Special Honors are awarded to students who meet the requirements 
Regulations and who complete an honors thesis by enrolling in Rel iue their P All 

It is recommended that students include the study of foreign languages gition® 
graduate program, including a language crucial to one of the religious grma: 


6 sem 


á i - t 

students expecting to enter graduate school are urged to study Frenc pich? 
à : ; ligion of » ms 

Minor in religion—Required: a minimum of 18 semester hours in Té const” int 


x dine ai 
least 6 must be upper-level courses. The minor program will be deve. l particip? 
with the departmental advisor. Rel 101 is strongly recommended t0 
students 
See History: 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American religious history 


RELIGION 401 


First Group 


1 Introduction to World Religions: West (3) Staff 
(Formerly Re] 2) 


Xamination of the religions of the ancient Mediterranean and the major religions 


x the West. Religious foundations of Western civilizations. The development of 
ism, Christianity, and Islam and their confrontations with secularization 
political upheaval in the modern world (Fall and spring) 
(production to World Religions: East (3) Staff 
ormerly Re] 1) 


Xamination of the major re 


1 the East and comparison with religions in 
the W ligions of the East and comy g 


8st. Approaches to the cross-cultural study of religion. Hinduism, Buddh- 


is 
E and the religions of Tibet, China, and Japan are studied with respect to their 
9 ory and their encounter with modernity (Fall and spring) 
The He 


brew Scriptures (3) Jones 


tutes (Old Y literature, and religious thought represented by the Hebrew Scrip- 

ear East estament) Continuities and « ontrasts between Israel and the ancient 

tradition are considered through study of the world view, oral and literary 

iterature main religious ideas, and chief figures and movements of the biblical 
D (Fall and spring) 


e New Testament (3) 


Literature f . í Jones 
Movement "d history of earliest Christianity in the setting of the religious 
Meaning of E the Gre o-Roman world and developments w ithin Judaism. The 
teaching E earliest Christian proclamation about the significance of the life, 
tion ^7» day death of Jesus of Nazareth becomes the basis for tracing the forma- 
Paul. Deve sion of the Christian movement. Special attention to Jesus and 
affirmatio, opments in worship, church structure, and the rise of early theological 

23 Ju aism: ld (Fall and spring) 
Xploration m and Ideas (3) Staff 
tudy or ot important practices and beliefs in classical and modern times 


Stud People and texts that confront tradition and « hange. This course pre- 
Severa] acad 


Ways of life emic approaches to the description and definition of Judaic 
Judaism e. Readings and discussions focus on the myths and rituals of 
Sec y Fall and spring) 
ond Group 
101 Theories ; 
ering ^ Study of Religion (3) Staff 
different We Eht jointly by the faculty of the Department of Religion. Analysis of 
discussion oy. in which religious phenomena can be approached. Readings and 
103 Pigion, ee of the epoch-making books in the development of the study of 
e a 
D eloo Phets (3) Quitslund 
a ment of the 


di prophetic movement in Israel; cultural, economic, literary, 

imensi :: eleme v > > > »achi 

104 dy of se iam nsions; eleme nts of lasting value in the prophetic teaching 
Lif s prophets (Fall) 

‘Ought of Jesus (3) Quitslund 


tudy of the life and teac hings of Jesus with critical attention to 
or the historical Jesus 


ound. Thought of Paul (3) Quitslund 
affecti S of early Christianity, first-century religious and social conditions 

107 On of the z read of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, Paul's presenta- 
Rabbin;. 5 hristian faith. (Spring) 

ings of ature and Thought (3) Staff 

8 e Mishna, Tosefta, Talmuds, midrashim, and liturgical works in 


x an i 
aPplieq, Indi. ation. Methods of literary and historical analysis introduced and 
ividual research projects 


oe 
59s aa a * 


~~ nai 


402 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
gine? 
111 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) 1 ificanct ^ 
Religious themes and images of the hero and their cultural signi cre) 


literature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative tradition cg 
epic and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner suf 
113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) rusalem" 
History of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of Je gonid? 
70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt, "T. 
sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context 0 Bible. Jor 
Western political currents. Use of primary sources, especially the 
ephus, and rabbinic and noncanonical writings 
114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3) p responses v j! 
From 70 CE through end of rabbinic period. Focus on religious Cochba: P^ f 
destruction of the Temple; apocalyptic thinking and revolt of Bar 
binic and patriarchal responses to Roman authority; Tannaitic 8D ena P* 
Judaism in Palestine and Babylonia; mvstical and folk religion P e 
served in art and literature m 
115 Judaism in the Medieval World (3) d cation d 
History of relations between Jews and non-Jews Daily life and e va pbi 
ordinary Jew; rabbinical law and interpretation of scripture; ew 
phers, mystics, sects, and messianic movements d 
116 Judaism After Emancipation (3) "m "TL 
Transformation of community and beliefs among Jews beginning W ong ^ 
their political emancipation. Responses to beginnings of modern! " 
in Europe, America, and Israel y " 
121 Ethics and the World Religions (3) tans 1 
Modern concepts of ethics and their relation to major world religio us 
stimulus and barrier to moral change; modern moral issues an iy: 
122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) 23 tian com gs 
Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Chris ial instit 


problems of personal conduct; application to various $ po 
(Fall) [0,9 A 
124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) 
y j ern . 
Theological approach and systems of a selected number of mod 


liberatio? at 


and/or theological movements such as process theology, 
126 Western Mysticism (3) 

Study of the phenomenon of religious experience an 

Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (Spring) ont 9 
127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) tice for pali i 

Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical prac healing re 

physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy's role 1n 


d of selected " 


perspective on issues in medical ethics (Spring) up d 
134 The Holocaust in Film and Literature (3) riod of oe 
Study of artistic responses in fiction and nonfiction to 4 pe^ ud 

importance in Jewish and world history; the attempts on $C ja 


confront and understand this modern catastrophe. | world (3) pri, 
143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Ancient cultures wont 
Rise and development of Christianity in relation to 


, 0- 
phy, mystery religions, and general religious life of the Grec wal 
A.D. 500 (Fall) port 
144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) ints, 
cs, $8 


Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mysti 
philosophers. (Spring) ien (3) y 

145 Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation ye and 
Transformation of Western man’s understanding of his iden m 1 
the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason. — 3) j 

146 Christianity from the Enlightenment to Existentialism (3) eolo8y' 
Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen iN 
political life, and religious institutions 


1 
55 Anthropological A 


inr ES" as Anth 155 


"m Philosophy and Mysticism (3) Hiltebeitel 
2 làn speculative 
ita, Buddhist, 


pproaches to Religion (3) Simons, Wagner 


and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanishads, Bhagavad 
and Hindu soteriological systems 


indui 
Stud uism (3) Hiltebeite 
v of continuity and c hange in Hinduism, with emphasis on historical devel- 
ent and the consolidating features of the religion. Attention to relations 


twee 
159 Mythen Classic al and popular living forms (Fall) 
9logies of India (3) Hiltebeite 


e lore of 
Buddh of Indi 


ideals, 
0 Buddhism (3) 
^ mgin, deve 


an gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), and holy men (Hindu, 


is TT 
St, Jain, Tantric): ties w ith Indian art, caste, cult, cosmology, and spiritua 


16 


Hiltebeite 


impac lopment, and « ontemporary status of Buddhist life and thought; its 
T act on Asia (Spring) 
0 ian (3) . Nasr 
tigin, deve Nas 
aem deve lopment, and contemporary status of Islamic life and thought; its 
l62Symp o the Near East. (Fall) 
Religi ism in the History of Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 


lOus sv 
i S symbolism, myth. legend, and ritual in the religions of the world; 
tical analyses 


Invest igion and Art (3 Nasr 

^ jor forms of Islamic art, such as calligraphy, architecture, and 
n; . slatior , > 

Is amic rey Quranic chanting, poetry, and music in relation to the principles of 


164 Is} ic elation Same as Art 119 
he major TOsophy and Theology (3) Nasr 
Morphologicg os of Islamic philosophy and theology, considered in both a 
al and historical manner. The relation between revelation and rea- 


On, 
lation nination and free will, and divine and human know ledge as well as the 
i schools of Ong science, philosophy, and religion. The development of various 
65 Sufi thought from the classical period to the present (Spring) 
The found; amic Mysticism) (3) Nasr 
em ation of Sufism in the Quranic revelation, its subsequent development, 
: within Islamic civilization. Doctrines and practices of Suf- 
i Sufi orders; Sufi literature, particularly in Arabic and Persian 
ufism upon social and political life and its state and role in the 
in rid, both Islamic and non-Islamic 
Growth E merican Culture (3) Wallace 
deve] eligious 


SCe Pment of re 


: 5 Signific 
is 3 cance 
p history of the 


cn ng uence of S 
172 Religion ety E 


groups and institutions in relation to American culture, 
ligious thought, and analysis of the contemporary religious 


Staff 
and institutions with emphasis on contemporary Judaism 
ife of American Jews, including responses to Israel, diaspora, 
i  lamily and community dynamics (Spring) 
"listori lt Uu Religion (3) Quitslund 
ism anq ~ o] and ethical investigation of the image and role of women 
oval qualifican Tistianity; special consideration of the Biblical experience, the 
a : ons for religious office, use of male and female images and 
in ‘aay Re mPorary issues (Fall) 

Early Moder cason, and Tradition Kennedy 

s En rn Europe (3) 

ren/Ger/Hist 183 and Art 187 


Ba Ought of i 
Sic Principles arua Buber (3) 


ll Strata of 


Jospe 
erlying the Life of Dialogue and application of those princi- 
ife from interpersonal relationships to the religious realm. 


403 


404 COURSES 


suf 
190 Selected Topics in Religion (3 "d 
Critical aeinn of religious phenomena rendered timely by current ay pe 
or special resources. Topic annount ed in the Schedule of Classes. 
repeated for « redit provided the topic differs (Fall and spring) sul 
191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) satan. P 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors « andidates 1n religion ( 
and spring 
Third Group 
onë 
209-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3-3 E^. 
Main problems of Biblical literary, histori al, and theological criticism: sul 
213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity (3) 
Selected topics (Fall) yad 
222 Seminar: Ethics (3) 
Selected topics (Fall) quisi 
235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) o0 i 
Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since prm 
nal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenic al. Emphasis on the 2 Quis 
37 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) . such 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in 
as Christology, ecclesiology, and death (Fall) 
238 Seminar: Contemporary Judaism (3) 
Selected topics nas 
260 Seminar: Topics in Islamic Studies (3) poth west 
Study of sources and approaches to the investigation of Islam by P 
Islamicists and Muslim scholars, with discussion of the main hip- 
issues and differences in methods used by various schools of scholars 
uisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor si 
261 Seminar: Topics in Islamic Thought (3) fism suc i 
Perennial major issues in Islamic theology, philosophy, and er Jaw 
Divine Unity, prophetology, eschatology, religious knowledge, $3 ad 
ethics. Prerequisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor: pilteb”' 
262 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) T 
Selected topics (Spring) wol 
271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) etr period T 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early Nation wal 
273 Seminar: American Religious History Since 1830 (3) (spring) aui 


Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present. 
291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) 
Investigation of special problems (Academic year) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES B | 


Professors J.A. Frey (Chair), J.F Burks, I. Azar ; rnett, jM 
Associate Professors M.A.B. Coffland, P.G. Sáenz, G. Ludlow, S.R. p Valero 
Assistant Professors G.P. Huvé, Y. Captain-Hidalgo, J A. Quiroga: R in 
Adjunct Assistant Professors M. Ferretti, R. Verona, M.N. Ament, v (2) sp 6 
and literature ccu 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in (1) French language wing 
language and literature, (3) Spanish-American literature—The follo jo 
must be fulfilled: Arts and se 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of uivalent- ot 

2. Prerequisite courses—Fren/Span 1-2-3, 4, 8 or 9, 10, 30, ter ho’ of 

3. Required for the majors- —Fren/Span 53, 54, and 90 plus 15 semes pected ° 
group courses, of which 9 hours must be in literature. The student is 


405 


' of his or her field in breadth and depth by passing a comprehensive 
1€ end of the senior year. A proseminar (Fren/Span 199-200) is required 


omF anguages and literatures—Required: 9 semester hours 
Spanish C Ten or Span 30, 53, 54, 90; 12 additional hours selected from among French or 


Ourses 
group Dci numbered 8 and above, including at least 6 semester hours of second- 
lac 
emen <i i 
w OWishes a X&minations: ^ student who has not been granted advanced standing and 


Xàmina ion per nue in college the language begun in high school must take a placement 


to the Ppr etore registration. Upon € ompletion of the examination, assignment is made 
Propriate course 


FRENCH 


Partm 

e "" " n 

from Fren nial Prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in French, 
8 and above : 


1-2-3 
A eductory French (4-4-4) Frey and Staff 
Rimmer pe course Pronunc lation, conversation, reading, composition, 
: Laboratory fee, $35 per semester Fall, spring, and summer 
A = né Culture (3) Verona and Staff 
Conversati, the history, geography, and culture of France, with emphasis on 
fee, $35 P9 and composition, Prerequisite: Fren 3 or equivalent. Laboratory 
The Lon. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Refj guage of Business, Commerce, and Management (3) Staff 


hing of gener 
« anguage 
9 MMunicati 


al linguistic competence; introduction to French economic life; 
of business and finance Emphasis on oral presentation, stressing 


k ve skills. Prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent. (Fall) 
(Former ^Y Institutions (3) Staff 
Fifth.ser, Jra] and Written French) - 
semester language study based on written and video documentation of 


Society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emphasis on 
“on, stressing communicative skills. Material fee, $35. Prerequisite: 
on, Spring, and summer) 
' "Ommunication. ; ifire sand S 
(Former), tion, and Politics (3) Huvé and Staff 


10 


Rm and Written French) 
zines, Er peter language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and maga- 
ISSues ag mink on writing skills. Special attention to national and international 
20 üisite. Fren 8 rom the perspective of France and the Francophone world. Prereq- 
Tench pro org. > (Fall, spring, and summer) 
(Former nunciation (3) Huvé 
Y Fren 103) 


e sou : 
from la ol French. Oral readings, presentations, recitation. Poetry, scenes 
3 intonat; mphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention to accent, rhythm, 
0 Gene ton. Prerequisite: Fren 10 (Fall) 
Former}, adings in French Literature (3) Staff 
Reading. Fren 91) 
Criticic z pot bree poetry, 
» attentio 
e “a n to | 
49 Frer tuisite: Fren 10. 


and drama. Introduction to techniques of textual 
inguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis. 
(Fall and spring) 


For graduats o duate Students (0) Staff 
53 Tuition is Monats preparing for reading examinations. No academic credit. 
Hist ly of Fre ged at the rate of 3 credit hours (Fall and summer) 
rough the IM me from the Middle Ages Burks, Coffland 
Tmerly Fren 51 entury (3) 
) 


and discussi > 
discussion in French. Development of genre and movements. 


" Tea ss 
"Pics, essays 8 across these periods plus the reading of complete texts of 
» novels, and plays. Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent (Fall) 


n m 
Osa ee w 


“or 
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0 
coffe” 
54 History of French Literature from the 18th Burks, 
Through the 20th Century (3) 
(Formerly Fren 52) enis oL 


Lecture and discussion in French. Philosophi al and literary mover mpl 

modern period. Selected readings across the per iod plus the reading ins) 

texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent. and v 
90 Textual Analysis (3) ; 


(Formerly Fren 92) : rin 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism Application of various " 
ples of textual analysis and critic al approaches to literature. Prerequis 

or equivalent (Spring) ah d } 

108 Missi French rdum and Style (3) T hibauh "T 
Composition, drills, dictations Translations into French Study a 
and syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices Prerequisite: Fren 
(Spring) 

109 Contemporary France (3) A 
(Formerly Advanced Oral and Written French) g civilia 
Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of French culture an s». P 
based on contemporary writings and video documents Material 1 
requisite: Fren 10 (Fall) 

110 Business and Commercial French (3) j 


(Formerly Advanced Oral and Written French) 
Structure and language of French economic institutions ts s 
financial, and administrative documents. Oral and written repo... pret 
for the certificate of the Paris Chamber of Commerce Prerequ! syl 
(Spring) TT 
120 Studies in Medieval French Literature (3) m 
(Formerly Fren 119) dt 
Readings and analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th ord oo 
centuries. Chansons de geste, Courtly literature, fabliaux, drama, 
tic poetry purks and A 


121 French Literature of the Renaissance (3) 6? 
(Formerly Fren 120) x the 
The development and maturation of humanistic ideals in Frane yd 
century. Rabelais, Montaigne, and La Pléiade Burks: ‘av? 

22 The Age of Classicism (3) h century Sp 
Drama, philosophy, criticism, poetry, and fiction of the 17t rogue) 
major social, political, and religious movements: préciosité, Ba "A 
rationalism (Spring) the so 

123 The Age of Enlightenment (3)  taologues of t E 
Study of major novelists, dramatists, philosophes, and ideo ire, pider? 
century. The influence of the works of Montesquieu, Volta pi? 
Rousseau on European and American thought of the perio": — gygy, 

124 19th-Century French Literature (3) iso" 
(Formerly Fren 125-26) , from roma 
Study of the major literary movements of the 19th century novels, 9 i 
symbolism. Emphasis on stylistic analysis of major poems, jp 
(Fall) coffland: 

125 Studies in 20th-Century French Literature (3) ‘ j^ 
(Formerly Fren 127-28) e 
The major literary movements of the 20th century: avantgard P 
existentialism, nouveau roman, and nouveau théâtre. E" d 

130 Theory of Poetic Discourse (3) Textual 


: : " ic genres. 
An examination of the creation and evolution of poetic ge 


major French poets (Fall) ori 

131 Theory of Narrative Discourse (3) i edieval 
Study of the various traditions in the novel, from its ™ 

present (Spring) 
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"a Theory of Drama (3) Staff 
Study of major dramatic genre. Medieval forms, classic tragedy and comedy; 
133-34 mantic drama and melodrama; fin de siécle; contemporary theatre. à 
Pecial Topics in French Literature (3-3) Staff 
Opic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit 
199-200 Provided the topic differs (Academic year) 
minar (3-3) Staff 
uired of al] majors; preparation for the major field examination. Conferences, 
a discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts and the social 
co. Fren 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory, and methods Fren 
auth € concepts of literary history and the history of French literature; periods, 
Ors, genres, topics. (Academic year) 


ry arch (3-3) Staff 


299-399 
is 
(Fall and Spring) 


"Alay 


1-2. 
* Autoductory Italian (4-4-4) Coffland and Staff 
Bram 9e-semester course. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composition, 
mar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Ital 1 and 3—fall; Ital 2—spring) 
A stude, and Culture (3) Coffland and Staff 
tation Soci the history, geography, and culture of Italy, with emphasis on conver- 
i Semester lr uy Prerequisite: Ital 3 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35 per 
3 Spring 
(Form porary Institutions (3) Ferretti 
Fifth d Oral and Written Italian) 
contem E language study based on written and video documentation of 
Ora] nay Society, institutions, everyday life, current events Emphasis on 
- Ita] 4. ntation, stressing communicative skills. Material fee: $35. Prerequisite: 
(Former, nmunication, and Politics (3) Ferretti 
Sixth ad ral and Written Italian) 
E mester language utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and magazines. 


asis On writi 


as ng skills. Special attention to national and international issues 
51-5 S Seen from tho 


perspective of Italy. Prerequisite: Ital 9 


Readings: italian Literature (3-3) Ferretti 
reports in Italian literature from the Middle Ages to the present. Lectures, 
' and informal dis ussions. (Academic year) 
SUESE 


In 
A ductor Portugue 


ic Franklin 
8e-se 
mester cou 


r rse. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composition, 
4 Pring) i Oratory fee, $35 per semester (Port 1 and 3—fall; Port 2— 
Buage 


study DFN Culture (3) Franklin 
PONVersatic e history, geography, and culture of Brazil, with emphasis on 
fee, $35 n and Composition. Prerequisite: Port 3 or equivalent. Laboratory 
9 Conten (Spring) 
(Former] “ry Institutions (3) Franklin 
Fif seme ral and Written Portuguese) 
con empon language study based on written and video documentation of 
Ar n Y society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emphasis on 
| 10 Po 7m. stressing communicative skills. Material fee: $35. Prerequisite: 
Ro Commu ted as the demand warrants) 
Ormer| nication, and Politics (3) Franklin 


Sixth sem Tal and Written Portuguese) 


ester |; > 222 a 
language utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and magazines. 


= —_— 
-——À—ÀM a a 
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i «nal issue 
Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and international 

as seen from the perspective of Brazil and Portugal Prerequisite: 

(Offered as the demand warrants) 


ROMANIAN gual 


49-50 Readings in Romanian (3-3) d cono 
An introductory course that stresses the basic grammar of Romanian an mane? 
trates on the development of reading skills. Knowledge of another 
language is useful. (Offered as the demand warrants) I 


SPANISH 3 
ourses in sp 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all c 
ish, from Span 8 and above 


1-2-3 Introductory Spanish (4-4-4) Valero Pj 
A three-semester course. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, comme 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Fall, spring, an € and 

4 Language and Culture (3) s Kor phasis © 
A study of the history, geography, and culture of Spain, with € aboral” 
conversation and composition. Prerequisite: Span 3 or equivalent. 
fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) " 

8 The Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3) nomic i 
Refining of general linguistic competence; introduction to the Em d 
of Latin America and Spain; the language of business and financt” span 4 
on oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisit® 
equivalent (Fall) Ament and 

9 Contemporary Institutions (3) wn 0 


(Formerly Oral and Written Spanish) 


pation 
: ocumen™ is 0 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video d basis 


vents. Emp visit i 


contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current € 3 prered 
oral presentation, stressing communicative skills Material fee: 99** suf 
Span 4 (Fall, spring, and summer) Ament and 

10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) "P 
(Formerly Oral and Written Spanish) pers and : 
Sixth-semester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspre inter st 
zines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national ana 
issues as seen from the perspective of Spain and Spanish Amer! w 
Span 8 or 9 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

20 Spanish Pronunciation (3) P d 
(Formerly Span 103) sessi poet? qp 
The sounds of Spanish. Oral readings, presentations, recita cent 
from plays. Emphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention a% 
and intonation. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Fall) cáenz 

30 General Readings in Spanish Literature (3) d j 
(Formerly Span 91) ues is 
Readings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to techni ual aol 
criticism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties 1 gj? 
Prerequisite: Span 10 (Fall and spring) m 

49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) > No acad 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. qui? 
Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours (Fall) Sáen? 

53 History of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages E 
Through the Siglo de Oro (3) Pr p 
(Formerly Span 51) d m 


: TRUE re an wb y 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Development of ~ mplet? (po! 
Selected readings across the period plus the rea ling c quivale 
epics, essays, novels, and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 o 
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54 History of Spanish Literature from the 18th 


"rough the 20th Century (3) 
(Formerly Span 52) 
ecture 


Sáenz, Captain-Hidalgo 


and discussion in Spanish. Philosophical and literary movements of the 


modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading of c omplete 
lexts of nove 


ls and drama. Prerequisite Span 30 or equivalent (Spring) 
*xtua] Analysis (3) Azar and Staff 
(Formerly Span 92) 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various princi- 


Ples of textual 


analysis and critical approaches to literature. Prerequisite: Span 30 
oF equivalent 


10 (Spring) à AD 
8 Advanced Spanish Grammar and Style (3) Quiroga, Vale ro 
“OMposition, drills, dictations. Translations into Spanish Study of vocabulary 
syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices Prerequisite: Span 10 
109 (Spring) uf 
ntemporary Spain and Latin America (3) Sta 


Ormerly Mc 


dern Spanish Syntax) 
‘Mphasis on 


advanced oral work. Discussion of Hispanic culture and civiliza- 


300, based 9n contemporary writings and video documents. Material fee, $35. 
119 Basi site: Span 10. (Fall) MOX 
(Former! and Commercial Spanish (3) 
try erly Modern Spanish Syntax) 
Cture and language of Latin American and Spanish economic institutions. 
te of legal, financ ial, and administrative documents. Oral and written 
129 Studie : erequisite Span 10 (Spring) oe 
Re es in Medieval Spanish Literature (3) Azé 


: ading and 
tury. Atte 
121 Studies iA to 


analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th through the 15th 
ntion paid to linguistic aspects of Old Spanish (Fall) 


Read olden Age Literature (3) :z a: 

"s ing ang analysis of the major texts of the 16th and 17th centuries. Lvric 

Gola? and the “invention” of subjectivity. Prose fiction and the structure of life 
Iden A 


8e Comedia 


is i ; 
m and the Classical Tradition. The invention of the press, the status of writing, 


» f » » > 
nq Cer t new Culture of the book. The (post)modernity of Golden Age literature. 
es 


(Fo, Don Quijote and the Rise of the Novel (3) Azar 
The ly Span 123-24) 3 
Constr’ as à genre. Literature as an institution: Western literary tradition 
Tie and deconstructed. The structure of narrative and the question of 
124 10th ang ature and life staff 
(Form nd 19th Century Spanish Literature (3) Sta 
di pan 125-26) 


and the relation between private and public life. Human- 


125 tealism 5 in major 18th and 19th century texts. Romanticism, Costumbrismo, 


" Naturalism. 
(Forme porary Spanish Literature (3) Sáenz 
erly Span 127-28) 
el a try. ànd drama of the 20th century; Generations of 1898, of 1927, the 
130 Th ter the Spanish Civil War (Spring) 
Major (tic Discourse (3) à Staff 
Major c Ssical and modern poetic traditions and genres. Textual analysis of 
131 m, panis Works. 
: Emphasi arrative Discourse (3) Staff 
“82 Theo S on the novel and short story (Fall) 


Baag study of major dr 


Azar, Valero 
Jor dramatic traditions in Spain. Emphasis on the commedia. 

Topic to m in Spanish Literature (3-3) Suit 

Tovideq the pounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
' topic differs (Academic year) 


—— P € 
3% aa t.a 
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sul 


151-52 The Spanish-American Novel (3-3) e 
es, collateral reading 


Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectur 


class analysis of texts sul 
155-56 Spanish-American Literature to 1880 (3-3) part of 
Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the latter of iP” 
19th century. Lectures, collateral readings, reports, and class analysis 
tant works (Academic year) sul 
157-58 Spanish-American Literature Since 1880 (3-3) iod T d 
Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary perio™ 
collateral readings, reports, and class analysis of important works: sul 
199-200 Proseminar (3-3) Confert! ! 
Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examination d 
group discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts am ho 
sciences. Span 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory, e gite 
Span 200: the concepts of literary history and the history of Spanis 
periods, authors, genres, topics (Academic year) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
ROMANCE LITERATURES 4 
270 Seminar: Literary History (3) for 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
provided the topic differs. » it 
271 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
provided the topic differs jt 
272 Seminar: Literary Theory (3) ted fof 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repe 
provided the topic differs cred! 
273 Seminar: History of the Language/Linguistics (3) ated or | 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repe j 


provided the topic differs ái p, 
à y. k : i f Ren 
George Washington University is a member of the Folger Instituto aa on wih! 
18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central comm! Be the pert 
member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in il are nUP ug 
seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute Sem e chairm^? 


301-14. Students wishing to register for these courses should consult J 
Department of Romance Languages and Literatures y 
301-14 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) pe reposted 1 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May sul 
provided the topic differs T d 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) r eneral Aa 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8 si 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) (fe 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be re 


and spring) 
: RAM h 
RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES—GRADUATE PROCE igi D 


I 
, Atkin j 
M.A Sodaro R gie 


Program Committee: S.L. Wolchik (Director), H. Agnew, 


Linden, C.A. Moser, Y. Olkhovsky, J. Pelzman, P. Reddaway: MJ. the 

. offered bY s a 

Master of Arts in the field of Russian and East European studies— $ stude? 4 pil 

School of International Affairs, this multidisciplinary program 

grasp of the history, politics, economics, culture, and language 
Europe 


- 
" 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 411 


> admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
iat Etelor's degree in a related field. Before acceptance into the program, all 
PPropriate — evidence of satisfactory « ompletion of two years of study of Russian or 
sty “ui e East European language. In order to fulfill the language requirement, 
almost ccc Pass à proficiency-based reading test at a level equivalent to ILR R2. This 
an proprio? Tequires additional Russian language study. Under certain circumstances, 
Satisfy late East European language at the same level of proficiency may be used to 


Ax angue : 
"quirement 8 requirement. Credit for language study is not counted toward degree 


Alii, rod: the ge 


4 neral requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
Semester, Progra 


rnal and external affairs. Those in the 30-hour program prepare for 
whia Master elds, while those in the 36-hour program prepare for three additional 
ich the st 3 Comprehensive Examinations must be passed in each of the fields for 
SAI Stu prn: has prepared 
d istor are expected to have background preparation of at least two courses in 
Mr. lf any d E one course in either Soviet government and politics or Soviet foreign 
duate credit any ckground courses are lacking, equivalent courses must be taken for 
ang P three cours on be counted toward degree requirements : l 
Hitzei oviet pom in the required core field, one must be in Soviet internal affairs 
igi, 1 C/Hist v affairs. Courses that satisfy the internal affairs requirement are 
hug! Uirement , vt Sc Hist 232, and PSc 266 and 267. Courses that satisfy the external 
Must Prepare Baa ^" Hist 255 and PSc 263 and 268. Students in the nonthesis program 
Quale at least a d in East European history or politics; those in the thesis program 
Bury er fields in Rus Course in East European history or politic S : 
208 Pean economics (p. and East European affairs are as follows. (1) Soviet and East 
and st) USsian toon 267, 268, 367). (2) Ideology and political thought (PSc 207, 
OT ategy (His M. Ls and ( ulture (Slav 161-62, 165, 166). (4) Soviet military policy 
Europ rative Ee PSc 269). (5) Modern Russian history (Hist 217, 218, 246). 
265) - istory (Hi goetionel aspec ts of Communism (PSc/Hist 232; PSc 270) (7) East 
“ty JA vanced S. 205, 206). (8) East European government and politic s (PSc 264, 
(eI IAff 295. pov Sovernment, politics, and policy (PSc 267 is required; other 
none tation inR . C 263, 266, 268; Hist 253-54, 259-60; Hist/PSc 232, 258; Geog 265). 
hans esis Option psn literature and culture—Students may choose either the thesis 
m ut ition to fi "ri must take the required core field in Soviet internal and external 
cule 2, 152, 295 lelds selected from (1) 19th-century Russian literature (Slav 126, 128, 


u 254, 257). (91 Q . : : i 
(Slay 161-6) 257); (2) Soviet literature (Slav 151, 165, 166, 255); (3) Russian 


Re Se '5 are applicable to Russian and East European studies 
N 26g c Minar: Soviet Economy 


Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Communist 
mag? gountries : 
Geog 265 seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice 
Hist 188 eminar: Geography of the Soviet Union 
Ist 205 istory of Chinese Communism 
Hi 206 Reodines Seminar: Eastern European History, 1772-1918 
Hie 217 coe Seminar: Eastern European History, 1919-1945 
Hisp ?18 adi BP Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought 
Histpge 232 a£ Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities 
His 233 Cc Communist Systems I 
i 237 odi rative Communist Systems II 
St 246 ‘Ns Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 


- eadings/Re« : n 
His inion et search Seminar: History of Modern Russia and Soviet 


ist 2: Readi . 
35-56 dines seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations 
S 5e 


War I] minar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World 


list 259-61 'roblen Soviet- Chinese Relatio? 
Att 29 SOVIE te € 
PSc 20 lism and I 
PSc 208 m-L« 
PSc 26 Sovie n id Europ 
PSc 264 ;overnment 1 Polit istern pe 
Sc 265 ie Internatio 'alitics of East irope 
Sc 26€ ea l i vernment Polit 
Sc 267 Soviet Gove ent t 
PSc 268 Soviet Foreign Polk 
Sc 269 Soviet Milit Poli ind Str 
PSc 270 Politic f the People iblic of China I 
Slav 126 Leo Tolsti His Life 
Slav 128 Jostoevskv: The Mt tist 
Slav 141 l Century Russian Prose 
Slav 142 n 1 Ct sit etry 
Slav 151 in 20th-Cen osé 
Slav 152 20th-Century Poetry 


Slav 161-62 


Slav 165 issian Literature from the Revoluti en 
i r , " > Pres 

Slav 166 rn Russian Literature from World War II to the 

Slav 225 in and the Poets of His Time 


of the 18605 
ture 


Slav 254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual! Currents 
:5 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th-Century Russian Litera 


unar: The 19th-Century Novel 


SANSKRIT BE Í— 


See Germanic Languages and Literatures. 


Tc M 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY —GRADUATE proGRA g^ 


M. Logd?" 


Program Committee: R.W. Rycroft (Director) J.F. Coates, V.T Coates, J. 

Nau, J.D. Rosendhal, M.B. Wallerstein "U^ 
The 

Master of Arts in the field of science, technology and publi policy Tb n intera o 


c mses OF Pas 
of International Affairs offers an interdisciplinary program that focuses vite gor 


g - | ac 
among scientific development, technological change and government ui to 
lomestically and internationally. The program is designed to train indiv jon? 
stand and manage issues otf science ar techn gv policy 
n : nd technology pol j + school of I9 son 
Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott * ui " jude? 


Affairs and a bachelor’s degree in a related field Required the genera! T ich may oo? 
semester hours, W ee ti 
shensive 223 252, "^ 
PSc 225 of wong 


hours of thesis research. Students must pass Master's Compre 

three fields, including science, technology, and public policy | 

elective approved by the advisor) public policy analysis lé 

Y. kc i : : "neca . pad 260; 14 offe. 

isually drawn from Econ 211, 212; PSc 203, 204; PSc 253, 254; E a field po 
ay be ina? 


296), and an elective field (a minimum of two courses, 


nother Elliott School program, a field in an at ademic department, or j) ine 
issue area, such as space policy, trade policy, or environmental policy ‘oot 74 
,u Į ' omict pu 


Students must d ate t 1 ; nts of econ / 
dents must demonstrate basic familiarity with conce pts € taking r 


having taken prior course work beyond the introductory level or by statisti pe Pig 
Students must also satisfy a tool requirement in statistics Or appliec 4 In 9° of i 


. 4 
usually by successful completion of PAd 296 or Stat 105, 112, 1o dents ui 


proficiency in a foreign language may be judged integral to the stu "iate lang" 
l 


1 
proficiency consists of reading know ledge as certified by the appren the ! red 
ment and will satisfy the tool requirement. Courses taken to i , 
mav not be included in the 36 semester hours required for the de 


2. "Tage 


he 


The f 
ollowi . i 
Econ 235 Mg graduate courses pertain to science, technology, and public policy 


COn 237 ‘nergy Resources and Policy 

/ in 
Mgt 230 ^ Onomics of the Environment and Natural Resources 
Mgt 231 Management of Research and De elopment 


Mgt 232 Project Management 

Mgt 233 goernationa] Science and Technology 

Met 235 Teens Technology 

Mgt 239 sechnologi. al Entrepreneurship and Innovation 

Mgt 240 omg Management of Research and Development 

Mgt 244 Tela of Information Systems 

Met 249 “ecommunications: Technology Applications, and Operations 
PSc 222 o minar: Information Technology 


PSc 223 Eo. Tec hnology, and Public Affairs 

p C 252 En" Tec hnology, and Public Policy 
C 253 ES Technology, and International Affairs 
C 254 "ense Policy and Program Analysis I 


PAq 260 pefense Policy and Program Analysis II 

Pad 261 Picy Formulation and Administration 

PAq 264 olicy Analysis in Public Administration 

Tel lic Program Analysis 

rAd 271 P'ecommunications Administration 

M 272 e. ecommunications Management 

Ad 274 ee communi ations Finance 

PAd Se of Communic ations Common Carriers 
296 Statisti coc ations Choices for Public Managers 

SEC saca! Applications in Public Administration 


P 
Progr, OLICY STUDIES —GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Sapin a Committee: w 
WR, Thorp? W.H. Lewis (Director), B. Nimer, J.P. Rogers, R.W. Rycroft, B.M. 
Master 
Offs Of Arte ; 
ted by 4, “tts in the 
Careers M the Elliott 


inte); d 

i € $ 

Bence aluatio and programming, policy formulation and implementation, 

Ae site; t n, and arms control specialties 

elor's m requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
" Cegree in a related field. Required: the general requirements stated 


Ott Sc 
Suri, ODtion, Ane The program consists of 36 semester hours in four fields; there is 
y Students 


selecte ftom lense : 


i » rm 8: (1) International security policy (Hist 255-56; PSc 241, 257). 
rli PSc 268, 8 228, 229, 230-31). (3) Soviet military policy and strategy (Hist 
a with qeatitative tet) Scienc e, technology, and public policy (PSc 222, 252). (5) 

tWo a © advisor. Ec niques (PSc 255-56). Two elective fields are chosen in consulta- 
Me Cademic din, O0 217-18 must be included. The four fields must represent at 


Sty ent Plines; no more than 24 ho f york may b 2 any 
f , € é urs of course work may be take n in any 
Wig dels my, discipline, ; - 


Š be" s Comprehensive Examinations in each of their four fields. 
à ^ coute director, a student may substitute one specially designed 
ic fam; iar ses and submit a research paper in lieu of a Comprehensive 
tt Sai TA 
LN 197 ma vd 


and concepts is required. The tool requirement 
iciency in statistics (at the level of Stat 105, 112, 


ated courses in geography, public administra- 
taken with approval of the program director or an 


416 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION i 
First Group m 
5 f E filler and? | 
1-2 First-Year Russian (3-3) - d sand f 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, un a t 
reading, and writing Russian. Slav 1 is prerequisite to Slav 2 Laborato 4 
per semester (Academic year) iller and 99 
4 Second-Year Russian (3-3) M d » 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals ol speaking, unde obi 
reading, and writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 1 2 or two) "d 
school Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 4: Slav 3 Laboratory fee, us sil 
(Academic year) d , 
5-6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6-6) Thompso "n | 
Classroom (7 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Beginning intensive COV gs est 
mentals of speaking, understanding, reading and writing Russian ( fee: d 
Slav 1-2 and 3-4). Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5 Laboratory ip 
semester (Academic year) : n. 
9—10 Third-Year Russian (3-3 or 6-6 Miller, ThomPr at y 
Practice in speaking, listening reading, and writing at the inter edits 
Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or permission of instructor. Students receive i 
semester unless they elect to take the course on an intensive en preci 
credits can be earned, with an additional three hours per week sil 
language skills (Academic year yl 
31-32 Elementary Polish (3-3) i readin ei 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding tony 
writing Polish. Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 or equivalent. La F 
per semester (Offered when the demand warrants) , y 
41-42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) : read 
Beginning course in fundamentals ol speaking, understanding ent 
writing Serbo-Croatian. Prerequisite to Slav 42 Slav 41 or ed 
(Offered when the demand warrants) "mi 
47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) ssian whe ail” 
For undergraduate and graduate students w ith little or no Ru >- emit 
acquire an elementary reading knowledge of the language. No? m 
graduate students (Summer) j” 
49 Russian Reading (3) : ations. NOS gt 
Primarily for graduate students preparing tor reading examin ent. s ws 
credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slav 47 or equiva T. yl 
51-52 Elementary Bulgarian (3-3) „ding reà uo 
Beginning course in fundamentals ot speaking, understa ot 
writing Bulgarian. Prerequisite to Slav 52 Slav 51 or equiva j 
$35 per semester Offered when the demand warrants 0 jo? 
71 Soviet Civilization (3) t Lectures 
Survev of the Soviet Union's past and present developmen” p 
visual aids—in English (Spring) pe” 
91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) ideas during 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and idea" 
early 20th centuries—in English (Academic year) i 
Ld 
Second Group yi^ 
nt PY ag 
101-2 Readings in the Soviet Press (3-3) ‘cals and CUP inst 
Representative reading and translation of Sov iet periodic rmi ion yi 
tions in social sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or pe dit gi 
109-10 Fourth-Year Russian (3-3) sing at the inter’ Acad 
Practice in speaking, listening reading, and writing structo™ T 
advanced levels. Prerequisite: Slav 10 or permission of in 
year) p 
126 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) os 


(Formerly Slav 156) leas Tolstoy's” 
Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophic al ideas. 


l SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 417 


slan literature 


À and society. Lectures, reports, and classroom analysis of his major 
128 Doin English 
S Sevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) Natov 
Sources 


ide and developme 
as. His influer 


141 and reports—in E 


nt of Dostoevsky's philosophical, religious, and aesthetic 
ice on Russian and western literature. Lectures, discussions, 


adi t ;nglish 
m In 19th-Century Russian Prose (3) Moser 
ng of Tepresentative prose texts of the 19th century—in Russian Prerequi- 


Me" 10 or equivalent 
angs in 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3) eme 


| ^ ing of Tepresentative poetry of the 19th century—in Russian Prerequisite: 
| 151 10 or equivalent 


a i 
dings in 20th-Century Prose (3) 


Ing and discussion of representative prose of the 20th century—in Russian 

152 Rega isite: Slav 10 or equivalent 
(Former) 20th-Century Poetry (3) 
Read y Russian Dram 
ng of represent 


181-8, Ru 10 or equiv 


Moser 


Moser 
aj 

ative poetry of the 20th century—in Russian. Prerequisite: 
n Cul alent 

Survey of R (3-3) Olkhovsky 


hglish ussian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to present—in 
16 Sh. Lectures 
5 Mod ures, discussion, reports 


Revoluti Russian Literature from the Natov 
Basic the, n to World War II (3) 
the tevolut trends, and literary figures of the 1920s and 1930s. The impact of 
Teport Ution and civil war on writers and literature. Lectures, discussions, 
166 Modern 1 English 
Literature “ssian Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Natov 
Titers, E Wartime and in postwar years. The “thaws,” new generation of 


© new trends in literature of the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s. Lectures, 


€ Teports—in English 
erence, Readings for the Major (3-3) Staff 
M es anc group discussions (Academic year) 
Group 
211 R 
Ussian p 
Analysis fonetics (3) Robin 


ig Owledge o 9 sound system of standard contemporary Russian. An appropriate 
R ian St ussian is required 

Ruist; Tucture (3-3) 

in ep IC analysis of st 

214 endent p 


Thompson 
andard contemporary Russian. Lectures, discussion, 
esearch—in Russian (Fall) 


Survey "d of Teaching Russian (3) Thompson 

we M" methods, techniques, and materials for teaching Russian as a 

215 Rating. “aas Examination of textbooks, « lassroom Observation, practice 
ja ian Sep advanced proficiency (ACTFL-ETS) in Russian 

analysis of a Grammar (3) Robin 

and Synt the historica] development of Russian phonology, morphology, 


n appropriate knowledge of Russian is required (Fall, odd 


: sian Literary Language (3) Moser 
time elopment of tl bros ab s . 
ìe norms of the Russian literary language from earliest 
. An appropriate knowledge of Russian is required 
s 


Staff 
nd st S of contemporary Russian from the point of view of 
s ‘ 

Tucture—in Russian (Spring, odd years) 


ag m s 
Pst alee v 


418 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Mo 
224 Russian Literature to 1800 (3) gth cent 
Survey of Russian literature from the earliest times to the end ofthe 1 
Appropriate knowledge of Russian required. sw 
225 Pushkin and the Poets of His Time (3) th peit ” 
Pushkin’s predecessors; Pushkin's poetry and drama; Lermontov 
Pushkin’s poetic tradition—in Russian (Fall, odd years) oio” 
241 Russian-English Oral Translation (3) iter Sia 4097? 
Practice in oral translation from Russian into English. Prerequisite: 
or equivalent. ho 
242 Advanced Spoken Russian (3) à sus i0 
Advanced practice in the spoken Russian language Prerequisite: ' 


equivalent. 

254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860s (3) of the 180% 
Discussion of literary and intellectual developments in Russia ) w 
Appropriate knowledge of Russian required (Spring, odd years f 

255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th-Century Russian Literature (9) cial d 

Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and § 

Russian (Spring, even years) n 


257 Seminar: The 19th-Century Novel (3) vel of the 
Reading and analysis of selected examples of the Russian me ys 
century (Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Turgenev)—in Russian (Fall, 

290 Special Topics in Russian (3) it. 
Topics in Russian literature or linguistics. May be repeated for cred w 

295 Independent Reading and Research (arr.) be rep? 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


SOCIOLOGY ED @°} 


x. iu: à in - T 

University Professor A. Etzioni M Lenger" 

Professors R.W. Stephens, R.G. Brown (Chair), T.F Courtless, Jr., P-H.M: 
Wallace, P. Langton, W.J. Chambliss 

Adjunct Professor S.J. Rogers 

Associate Professors J.L. Tropea, S.A. Tuc h " 

Assistant Professor R. Weitzer sit" 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in sociology (departmental )—The following gin 

must be fulfilled f Arts and , 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College 9 É "P 
2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 : f the following ^ 
3. Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in one o iti i 

social science fields: anthropology, economics, geography, history. PO ot 

psychology 15 additional Fat 
4. Required courses in the major—Soc 103, 140-41, 191, and nglY m" 

hours in second-group sociology courses. Soc 101 and 102 are stro ph ng 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justice (departmental — " d 

quirements must be fulfilled ; of Arts an T 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College 40 5 
2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 .. 115, and psyc 1^. agit? 
3. Required courses in related areas—Anth 156, Phil 142, PSc 119, jus 
4. Required courses in the major—Soc 3, 135, 136, 137, 139, 151,P yo 

sec ond-group soc iology courses ding S n” 
Minor in sociology—A minimum of 15 hours of course work, inclu B cout 


‘ves 
h JJecti ve 
course chosen from Soc 101, 102, 103, and 140, plus 9 hours of € 


100 level or higher. Departmental advising is required 


SOCIOLOGY 419 


Mast 

s er 0j : . 
sociolo <a in the field of sociology Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a major in 
Required: ‘ an approved related field 


Sciences Wit © general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Students May - approval of the advisor and of the Admissions/Advising Committee, 


Work plus a tone of the following programs: (1) at least 24 semester hours of graduate 
Master’, thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) and satisfactory completion of a 
Metho sior a" ehensive Examination in either sociological theory or social research 
aM s ere at least 33 semester hours of graduate course work, satisfactory completion 
Methods, Comprehensive Examination in either sociological theory or social research 
O8y/hea one substantive special field (criminology/sociology of law, gender, medical 

policy, race and ethnicity, and theory). Six semester hours may be taken 


: hours specified above, all candidates must satisfactorily complete Stat 

follows. 5 equivalent C 

reat Durs nt. Candidates must select from the graduate soc iology courses as 

Pte methoc chosen from sociological theory (Soc 238 and 239), 6 hours of social 
mi $ (Soc 230 and 232), and 6 hours chosen from one area of specialization 


of law, gender, medical sociology/health policy, race and ethnicity, 


Sem er the PY in the field of sociology—Required: the general requirements 
est, Taduate S j sciences. S > (te 2 i 
hours Ours o e School of Arts and Sciences. Students must complete 24 to 30 


Braduate course wo ; 2 
: sourse work, 6 to 10 hours of specialized research, and 12 to 18 
Must in lua ation re s : 


(s 4 search, for a total of 48 hours beyond the master’s degree. Students 
ther gon o In their 

0 S 8 program of study at least 3 hours of course work in sociological theory 
RY c or 339); 6 hou 


Ws Durse Selected f rs in research methods (Soc 231 and a qualitative methodol- 
E 221, Anth *d from the following: Soc 332, Educ 282, Phil 255, AmCv/Anth/Hist 197, 
tudents 200). 


ory or 8 must Satisfactori] 


à y complete the General Examination in either sociological 
research me 


thods and one substantive area of specialization 
ental 
n iei : 2 . 
. Prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all sociology courses except Soc 3 


Group 
1 
reducto 


Neral ake Sociology (3) Staff 
of ciples of soc iology; development of culture and personality, impact 


ups domi x 
2 Mai p and institutions on social behavior. (Fall and spring) 
tal Issues (3) 


(Fall al mination of se 
3 Introdu Spring) 

; introd? Criminal Justice (3) Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea, Weitzer 
crimina] ; ‘On to the study of criminal justice. The historical dev elopment of 
differe Justice and its evolution into modern legal systems. The impact of 

f criminal justice on society and the individual (Fall and 


Staff 
lected social issues in contemporary American society. 


pri orms o 


elopm orp 
AN exploration. Social Thought (3) Lengermann 


10 Manasis on f ine emergence and growth of sociology from 1800 to 1930, with 
e : -"aboration of sociological concepts and theories (Fall) 
ks lic sio oca Theory (3) Wallace, Lengermann 
103 American. y of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both European 
’ valuation of scientific contributions of each school. (Spring) 
ectives (3) Lengermann, Wallace 
levelopment and contemporary content of the major 
guiding sociological work. Theories include functional- 
ritical theory, conflict theory, symbolic interactionism, 
(Fall and spring) 


Perspective, 
nge theory, c 
OMeno Ogy. 


420 


120 


122 


126 


129 


130 


134 


136 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Sociology and Public Policy (3) F tion fl ™ 
Introduction to concepts, theory, and research illustrating the applic? 
sociological perspective to public policy 
Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) Brown» 
(Formerly Soc 160) A f 
Processes of death and dying examined from the perspectives of syn 
their families and professionals. Death as a soc ial institution and eho 
issues surrounding death, such as suicide, euthanasia, capital puni 
death-related social movements, are analyzed. (Spring) ngon. P 
Medical Sociology (3) o jysic! 
and treatment 0 Fini 


Social factors and processes related to the etiology : 


mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medica " 
problems of delivery of health care services. (Fall) wallace: t 
Sociology of Religion (3) i ics includ i 
An analvsis of the relationships between religion and society. Top al 
emergence of uniquely American religious forms such as civil ret 
groups (Fall, odd years) 


T 
Urban Sociology (3) : united 9" 
The sociological dynamics of the city and of urban growth in the vie? 


urban conflict, class conflict, and racism; problems of urban d " 
deviance, political competition, and revolt (Fall) wf, 
Social Demography (3) d population is 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth an wu 


sure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration: 
policies—eugenics and birth control (Fall) stephe® sel 
Race and Minority Relations (3) sey groups in m, 
Analvsis of relationships between dominant and minority £ n ysis 


: s; 8 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problem : 
phenomenon of prejudice (Spring) Tuch. Kd 
Class and ality in / ican Society (3) : natio } 

‘lass and Inequality in American * ociety (3) 1 rticip" 0” 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for par paris" 
tion, and social mobility in American society; internation in " sl 
ysis of public policies that affect these distributions € "7^ 
The Family in Modern Society (3) jtal '* [4 


: rema ig] 9. 
An examination of the stages of family life birth, c hildhood: P age: spe?! gp 
ships, marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirement an jations: wal, 
phasis on development and maintenance of interperson@ 


Learning and the Life Cycle (3) ado 
Sociological approaches to learning from « hildhood through up int 


< n 

idulthood. Emphasis on the impact of so ial institutions 8 w 
on the learning process (Spring) ly 
Violence and the Family (3) e ot 


" , systems 
Comparative approach to power and violence in famiy ioe of viol 
rude gjo 


devaluation of familv relations. Critical survey of exp# 
; u i 
~ pliss» Co co $ 
Chamt d social A qu 


conomic. 89. sgn of th 
| the evolut 


responses made to it (Fall) 

Youth and Delinquency (3) 

A criminal justice course. Analysis of historic al, € 
affecting both difficulties in socializing vouth anc P 
formal systems of control (Spring) d 1 d 
Criminology (3) | ee Chambliss: Metall it 


;rime iP uf 
A criminal justice course. Nature and distribution x crit and I0 gl j 
various 
and variou is legal. Nd 
al, sociai | deve 


development and operation of criminal law 


tions in urban society. Analysis of the historic " 

conditions affecting the nature of crime, € riminality, an Weg 

state responses made to it (Fall) so yrtless: TOP fp 
7 Sociology of Law (3) Chambliss, CoU " 


on an 
A criminal justice course. Law as à soc ial phenome v. of and 
control. Special emphasis is placed on study of the soU 


the legitimacy of law (Fall) 


$ 


J 
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138 Al 
c i " ibas 
"— Alcoholism, and Society (3) Langton 
Overview of alcohol use and abuse in American society; impact on work, 


‘amily, ; i 
aa and crime; policies and legislation for social control of problem drinking 
Alcoholism. (Spring) 


139 Dey 

tance and Control (3) Chambliss, Tropea, Courtless, Weitzer 
urse. Analysis of the creation of deviance through collective 
sponses. Development of a perspective on processes of becom- 


140 Se ieiant. (Spring) 
Introd Research Methods (3) Tuch 
desi uction to basic research methods in sociology. Topics include research 


p , Measurement, and elementary data analysis via computer 

141 ‘pplication, (Fall) 

ime of Data Analysis (3) Tuch 
iino on of Soc 140. Examination of a range of topics in the statistical 

le s of Sociological data, with a strong emphasis on computer applications. 

143 s, *Quisite: Soc 140 (Spring) 

Ovements (3) 

eneral « S (s 

neral survey of the 


Sori 
al Movements, etc 
nd decay 


Stephens 
various forms of collective behavior (fads, panics, riots, 
, and a more detailed study of the genesis, development, 
of social movements and social revolutions (Spring) 

Courtless, Chambliss 
iporary terrorism, using historical and sociological per- 
d terrorism (the state as terrorist, state-supported terror- 
the limitations and possibilities of state response to the threat of 

. (Spring 
Perience in Sociology (9) Staff 


On of conten 
: The state an 


rough seminars, readings, research, and field placement. Re- 
d work weekly. Recommended for juniors and seniors. 
ajors in criminal justice. Topics include health, aging, and 


but m 
ami ? : 
155 ly (Fall or spring) 


iolo > 
The roles ^ Sex and Gender (3) Wallace, Lengermann 


"Sbectives yen and men from social structural and social psy hological 

it Workforce, t lo m ysis of gender inequality in such areas as the family, the 
i iiim edia, politics, law, religion, and education (Fall) 

Dalysi, ans, Sociology (3) Staff 
^amination of various processes in society of general importance 
;. Ages each ser COBY, e.g., social conflict, socialization, social change. Topic 
191 Se uctor, F ester; may be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of 

nior - all) 

i Staff 
, field for sox iology majors nearing graduation. The course 
3 iaai deen of theory and research, critical reflection and evalua- 
192 Fiejo uisites: Soc s» opments in sociology. Required for all sociology majors 

SNC 103, 140, and 141 (Fall and Spring) 


Xperi i n2 x 
(For ence in Criminal Justice (9) Courtless, Tropea 


Y Soc 15 
Xperienti OC 151) 


Ments in "4 based le 
and crim; egislative 
lesea Minal justice, 

rch, journals, 


arning of the administration of justice through field place- 
and policymaking domains and in institutions of juvenile 
Academic evaluation predicated on independent readings, 
jus; ours of ser and seminar participation. Sixteen hours of field work and 
195 y "ice Advisors ninar required weekly. Admission by permission of criminal 

l e s. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
dependent c T 3) Staff 
S wit study and Special projects. Open only to selected undergraduate 
reser for So, ioe nising academic records. Before students are permitted to 
aPprova] of 5, they must submit a written proposal of their plan of study for 
"Search, t the staff member of the department who will be directing the 
(Fall and spring) 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Third Group si 


203 Social Organization (3) 


210 


220 


230 


238 


N 


240 


241 


242 


Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) 


5 Seminar: Sociology of Education (3 


w 
i amination 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives An examini ig ded 
pirical studies that utilize different theoretical perspectives. Recom 
students offering sociology as a supporting field (Fall) Longer?" 


wider soc S 


Sociological the the relationship of politics to the K^ 
;ciological theory on the relationship ot T S | stability 


Emphasis on concepts of power alienation, ideology, politica " 
and change wallace: ye" 
Seminar: Sociology of Religion (3) ‘gion 458° 
Analvsis of theoretical and empirical approachs to the study of rele n 
phenomenon. Both classical and contemporary « ontributions wil nd mod 
Among the topics are sec ularization, new religious movements, s 
religious organization (Spring, even years Longe y 
Theories of Social Change (3) í north 
Review of sociological writings on modernity—its emergence in th 

tic societies, its consequences for third world societies, and T 
(Spring) w 
Sociological Research Methods (3) í g the lite ip 
Systematic survey of sociological research strategies and review Guate o y) 
in this area. Recommended for students with only one undergr ff 
research techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. d 


1 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3) earch techniq gi 


Intensive study and evaluation of a few sophistic ated re 

new developments in the methodology of so ial research. " 

(Spring) Langton ai” 
ualitative Methodology: Doing Field Research (3) a k 

Q gy g | settings: "tu 


Practical application of data collection methods in natura t 
sic n 

nphasis OD 7. 

f developing 


Prerequ! 


participant observation, and field experience Er 
search projects by using these methods for purposes © 


grounded theory wali gr 
" $ 
„ducation and th al 


tid t. 
educational structures, and the roles of teac her and studen pnt 
years) ysis 


Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) 
Development of sociology from the early 1800s to the 
the classical theoretical statements (Fall) Longer! ciol 
Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) 
Intensive examination and evaluation of contempo 
theory in Europe and America. Advanced analysis O 
Prerequisite: Soc 238 (Spring) 

Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) 
Review of major theoretical and empirical deve 


19205. Intensi 


rary scho 
theoretic? v 


... aa ustridl 
lopments 10 ind pal wt; 
jons. 
varying approaches to the study of work and occupation aah 
Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) anduri gover 
Theory of complex organizations relative to work in in i aking rele 
business; examination of basic processes such as deci organiza p 
allocation of authority, informal organization, and intero 
(Spring) ious 

a ae ; 0 
Seminar: Sociology of Health and Illness (3) Jay o vario gif 
Studv of the social structure of health care and the imn related to w 
professions; examination of social factors and process 
and treatment of illnesses (Fall) 

in th? 


245 Seminar: Race Relations (3) primarily 


Systematic analysis of race relations and inequality, 


SOCIOLOGY 423 


States. Topics include 
‘onal and organiz 
al attitudes 
Ssues, 

254 Evaluative 


current status and recent trends in inequality, the institu- 
ational patterning of discrimination, the structure of white 
, theoretical perspectives on race relations, and selected policy 
(Spring) 

Research (3) Staff 
y of conceptualization, design, and practice of evaluative re- 
xperiments and of simulation and technological forecasting 


ected Topics in Social Policy Analysis (3) Staff 
rspective on selected policy areas, including urban planning, 


fomie a Smily, aging, health, affirmative action, law enforcement, and eco- 

may be ; elopment. Particular policy areas will be rotated year by year. Course 
259 Law seman for credit 

the Eo p nology I: Search for Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
, a. of Criminal Behavior (3) 
281 Law 55 Law 478(2). (Fall) 

Med Criminology II: Society's Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 


ses to the Criminal Offender (3) 
me às Law 479(2) 


(Spring) 
o pe and Society (3) Chambliss, Courtless 
Organi, P^? lems in law as an instrument of social polic y; emphasis on the 
265 Se lon of legal dec ision-making processes (Summer) 
Juvenile j Opics in Criminal and Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
evelopment Policy (3) 
; "ODpment of a systematic perspective on policies affecting the juvenile and 


cri E 
; sion, adl Justice Systems Topic s will include adjudication, disposition, diver- 
70 inar: Sentencing, (Spring, even years) 

Review of the dations of Social Inequality (3) Stephens 
© principal concepts and theories used to explain social inequality at 


heir SEO and micro levels. Examination of principal bases of inequality and 
| 274 equality ve forms (Prerequisite course for students electing social in- 
Seminar: Ge major field.) (Fall) 
An examinee and Society (3) Lengermann, Wallace 
279 Wi emphasi of quantitative and qualitative research in the field of gender, 
Seminar ^ is 9n current empirical research (Fall) 
View Entra Perspectives on Gender (3) Lengermann, Wallace 
280 Primary ET i icant theoretical writings on gender and gender inequality, witha 
The iol s on contemporary soc iologic al statements (Spring) 
Impact of ud of Aging (3) Brown 
281 lation) on Trent demographic changes (size and composition of the aged popu- 
Proble: E 8 existing structure of American society (Spring) 
lysis f Growing Old in American Society (3) Brown 
Impact On o © bases of the social status of the aged in American society, the 
299 Ocieta] ies «S people of characteristic situational changes in later life, and 
Princip} Ponses to those impact areas defined as social problems (Fall) 
Same. m 
29; Kame ag Boon oer aPhy (3) Boulier 
Methods nee Stat 290. 
29s Same as Ec Demographic Analysis (3) Boulier 
Research oY Geog/Stat 291. 
Indeper ar) Staff 


y and special projects. Before permission is granted to register 
t must submit a written plan of study for the approval of 
department who will be directing the research. May be 
(Fall and spring) 


tepeateg m er of the 
Once for credit. 


C 
| the staff p the studen 


ments c 259 or 261 make special arrangements with the instructor for 
al equivalent to 1 additional semester hour. For description of the 
W Center Bulletin 


x m ee 
estt wr 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered a$ hodit 
requires Other graduate students are permitted at the discretion of the depa 
instructor 
332 Seminar: Processes of Inquiry (3) ith the 0^ 
Development and critical review of students’ research projects wi ide! 
tives of aiding conceptualization and developing researc h design. 13 sell t 
of the interplay between theory and methods. Prerequisite; at leas 
hours each of graduate theory and graduate methods. May be repeat wall? 
338 Advanced Seminar: Chambliss, Lengerman? 
Classical Sociological Theory (3) 
Intensive investigation of spec ial topics in classic al socio 


logical theory: 


put 
site: Soc 238 and 239 (Spring) "d 
339 Advanced Seminar: Chambliss, Lengerm® i 
Modern Sociological Theory (3) net 
Intensive investigation of spec ial topics in modern soc iological theo 
site: Soc 238 and 239 (Fall) T. s 
142 Advanced Seminar on Health Policy (3) : health p 
Review of how health policy is made and implemented; how jeted p 
research is done; in-depth review of selected topics and comp yis! 


eld prered 


studies, primarily for students in the medical/health policy fi a 
Econ 248, Soc 242 or consent ot the instructor (Spring) y 
151 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) y May be 
Intensive investigation of special topics in soc iological theory: o 
for credit (Fall) "| 
152 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) May berti 
Intensive investigation of special topics in soc iological research. sol | 
for credit (Spring) m 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) al exami 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener s 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) (p 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d for credit 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeate 
and spring) 


SPANISH _ quee so — 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION i ili BE |— 


See Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 


SPEECH AND HEARING 


"rofessors J.W. Hillis, L.S. Bowling, C.W Linebaugh (Chair) n 


Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell "s 
„e (dep? 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing scienc! n: gae? n 
following requirements must be fulfilled $ and T 


The general requirements stated under Columbian College of AN pet a 

2. Required courses in related areas Comm 1; Psyc 121 and 131 (o related 
plus 15 additional semester hours of second-group courses selecte 119 
approved by the major advisor 4, 108. 119 


3. Required courses in the major SpHr 11, 101, 102, 103, 10 
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Minor j 
Tins 
103, and at aay and hearing—15 semester hours are required, including SpHr 11, 101, 


104, 108 - 6 semester hours of second-group courses to be selected from SpHr 102, 
' 118, 119, and 120. 


Maste ! 
the q Ada in the field of speech-language pathology and audiology—Prerequisite: 
University he achelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science from this 
Grady eR an equivalent degree, and an appropriate score on the Aptitude Test of the 
Required. nee Examination. 
ice The gen requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Out a ais p of study consists of 39 semester hours of approved course work 
i Work plus : iam the approval of the department, 27 semester hours of approved 
tongs n E (equivalent to 6 semester hours) All students must satisfy the 
com SWarde, th ised practicum requirements of the Certificate of Clinical Compe- 
Mplete A y! e Americ an Speech-Language- Hearing Association and satisfactorily 
the $0 compone, $ Comprehensive Examination 
: tio l ee of the Master’s Comprehensive Examination, all students must take 
test lona] Testing Servi in Audiology or in Speech Pathology available through the 
Beng 50 the Noo Ice, Students must request the Testing Service to send c oples of 
irement n "or of Speec h and Hearing to be used in partial fulfillment of the 
ination, T. Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for the Master's Compre- 
. Test results must reach the department at least three weeks before 


and Hearing + 
*aring Therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center 


Fi Group 


1 Voi 
ice a -a 
ela nd Diction (3) Regnell, Bowling 


m 3 
Study K E of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation through the 
Mance Phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in preparation for perfor- 


d Cording fee, $5 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Group 
1 101 be 
arin: A . 
Anato 8 Science (3) Brewer 


my a $ ; : 
Decoustin physiology of the auditory mechanism; basic acoustics and psy- 
10 (Fall) $. Theories of hearing and frequency and intensity perception. 


al 
Neuroanatestrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language (3) Linebaugh 
Sage, Emp n and neurophysiology as they relate to speech, hearing, and lan- 
103 § language x oe sensory and motor sy stems and neuroanatomical correlates 
1 i cessing; neurolinguistics (Spring) 
“ction, oft * (3) - Linebaugh 
104 se duction: ED pet laryngeal, and orofacial structures in normal speech 
grech and L ysiological and acoustic phonetics (Fall) 
Urvey of nner Disorders (3) Regnell 
Sp and cd and causes of developmental and acquired disorders of 
108 insons having 4 ©. Emphasis on prevention and effec tive communication with 
Su uction to y eS elle armel impairment. (Spring) 
Vey of tha 5 Audiology (3) Brewer 
- and E field of audiology, including the measurement of hearing, the 
lig st of the Eve hearing impairment, hearing aids and habilitation rehabili- 
Se an ree impaired. Prerequisite: SpHr 101 (Spring) 
antic, Mor nalysis of Speech and Language (3) Staff 
ad Metho panoge, syntactic, phonologic, and pragmatic aspects of lan- 
lig Ba tic/phoner or the analysis of speech and language, including practice in 
Mental € transcription à (Fall) pA: 
ture TVation and m yaa of Communication Behavior (3) Hillis 
ON asses easurement of speaker-listener performance. Review of litera- 


sme £ 
ent of speaker-listener behavior; study of acoustic, behavioral, 


-" m PT 
- -———€ —— i 
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rion 
and linguistic properties of speaker intelligibility and « redibility; applies 
behavioral observation and computer technology in identification, T 
ment, and modification of speaker-listener attributes. Students desiring | sph 
tory credit for this course may register additionally for 1 semester hour 
196. Prerequisite: Comm 1 or SpHr 11 (Fall) sí 
120 Speech and Language Development (3) " 
Development of speech, language, and auditory and related cognitive Paon” 
Application of analytic methods to developmental and cultural Mei 
speech and language. Prerequisite: SpHr 118 or equivalent. (Sp w 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) jte ” 
Independent research and special projects. Before students are peal si ) 
register for SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the P ani d l 
and obtain approval of the staff member who will direct the study 
department chair. 
Third Group si 


201 Clinical Practicum in Communication Disorders (1 to 3) h 


267 


268 


269 


Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of sp 
and hearing disorders; development of treatment plans and writing 
and progress reports. Admission by permission of the instructor. Ma i 
for up to 6 credit hours (Fall, spring, and summer) pow 
Industrial Audiology (3) i "T 4 
Theories and processes pertinent to communicative disorders rela ta) 
trial noise. Consideration of hearing conservation programs, envi 


m 
dw 
d 


: ins 
sessment, and relevant legislation (Fall) Bow 
Selected Topics in Clinical Audiology (1 to 3) pe ropes 
Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues. Met credit. 
may not be taken for more than a total of 3 semester hours o s 
spring, and summer) , 3) " 
Management of Clinical Services in Communication Disorders | d P^ j E 


x ool j 
Planning, management, and operation of clinic, hospital, sche nside el 


practice services in speech-language pathology and audiology sens jj 
personnel, financial, and space issues; ethical and legislative © "t 
Pediatric Audiology (3) and ^ ai 
Embryologic development of the auditory mechanism. Nature ip 
auditory impairments; audiometric tec hniques used to measure I 
dren. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) gis, 
Congenital Disorders of Speech Production (3) ital speed! Ti 
Evaluation and treatment of infants and children with congen manage? 4 
ders, including cerebral palsy and cleft palate Emphasis sim feo 
prespeech oral motor and feeding impairments. Là m gf 
(Summer) i : 
Disorders of Speech Articulation (3) jferentiald j 
Nature and causes of developmental articulation disorders pi m r 
and treatment of articulation disorders, including phonology) Se 
developmental apraxia of speech. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (3), j^ 
Pediatric Language Impairments: Identification and Diagn tial d d 


i eren 
Review of current theoretical approaches to evaluation; differ 


RFE ilabl ) 
developmental language delays and disorders; review of ava { Ga A 


tests; observation and testing experience. Laboratory fee, 9’ gef 
Pediatric Language Impairments: Treatment (3) To formation ji 
Review of current therapeutic models; use of diagnostic in z pi 
ing a treatment plan; monitoring progress; coordinating 18 E 


nce Ji Y 


with classroom and additional resource support; experie ring) 

ongoing language treatment. Laboratory fee, $7.50. rs) "d 
Evaluation and Treatment of Speech Fluency Disorders rs of? 
Procedures for clinical assessment of stuttering and othe 


r disorde 
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and rhythm Revie 

2 lee, $7.50 
6 Seminar: Spee 
-Onsideration 
®velopmental 
Fal : 


w of historical and current methods for treatment Laboratory 
(Spring) 


ch Fluency Disorders (3) Hillis 
of stuttering and other disorders of speech rate and rhythm from 
; linguistic, physiological, and psychosocial points of view 


Linebaugh 
theories. Differential diagnosis and clinical manage 


and communicative impairments resulting from right cerebral 


h 
$7.50 , amage, traumatic brain injury, and dementia. Laboratory fee, 
278 Ar a; (Fall) 
l ^ oe 
Ne led Neurolinguistics (3) Linebaugh 
Urolinguistic 


; and cognitive processes of language formulation and compre- 


sordas, APlication of neurolinguistic models to neurogenic communicative 
à otor S (Summer) 
Method. pech Disorders (3) Linebaugh 
Perceptual r ns motor spect h disorders and their physical, acoustic, and 
Speech t ses istics Differential diagnosis and treatment of apraxia of 
280 Evaluatio ec ysarthrias, and dysphagia. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) 
Normal an, uad Treatment of Voice Disorders (3) Regnell 
and clinical mn.) and physiology of the human voc al mechanism. Nature, causes, 
laryngect management of functional and organic voice disorders, including 
Advanced study Dieorders (3) Regnell 
ders “OG s udy of selected theoretical and « linical issues regarding voice dis- 
283 ural (Summer) 
Habilita itation (3 Brewer 
treading tation of the hearing impaired, including auditory training, 
2 Bies, and aa ng aids assistive listening — communication strate 
Clinica Audiolo - Laboratory fee, $7.50 Fall 
*Ychoacoust . By 1 (3) Brewer 
disorders a c principles and methods underlying the assessment of auditory 
28 fee, $7.50 : natomy and physiology of the auditory mec hanism. Laboratory 
Hearing Aids (Fali) 
'SCUssion of he; Staff 
üring.ai learing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic measurements 


d "tiv . 
* effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; procedures for 
and clinic 


Oratory ¢ al evaluation of hearing aids: counseling of the patient 
286 El Ory fee, $7 50 (Spring) 


Study physiologic Assessment of Hearing (3) Bowling 
E. <ctrophysiologic techniques used to assess cochlear and retrocochlear 
Stemeeyop Ties and clinical applications of vestibular tests, auditory brain- 
287 (Spring) responses, and electrococ hleography. Laboratory fee, $7.50 


Ctors aff ditory Processes (3) 
clinica] ene auditory pe 
ad agem > 

288 Prec Lab ent of ce 


Bowling 
rception and comprehension. Identification and 
ntral auditory processing disorders in children and 
50 Fall 


y * nagement of the Hearing Impaired (3 Staff 
Temedj A ' PSychosocia] 


o 


and educational effects of hearing loss. Assessment 


289 Paire Land Management approaches related to the education of the hearing 
inica] u „ratory fee, $7.50 (Summer 
Audiologica] tology II (3) Staff 
299 serment diaga nent of middle ear function speech audiometry, and man- 
, bpic. LM information. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 
m Vance, Study 2 'velopmental Language Disorders (1 to 3) Staff 
total gua 9! selected theoretical and clinical issues regarding develop- 
al of 3 8e disorders May be repeated, but may not be taken for more than a 


Seme 
ster hours of credit (Summer and fall 
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Hillé 
292 Research Methods in Speech and Hearing (3) : Topič 
Methods for the design and execution of research in spee« h and hearing dat? 
include hypothesis formulation, literature review, proposal preparat ait! 
acquisition and analysis, and preparation of final researc h reports. 
fee, 50 (Spring) suf 
295 Independent Research in Speech, Language, and Hearing (arr.) su 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FORMATION SYSTEMS — —m 
Professors H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, J.L Gastwirth, S.W Greenhouse int 
N.D. Singpurwalla, R.T. Smythe (Chair), J.M. La hin III, J.D. Knoke (Resea 
Adiunct Professor N.J. Kirkendall 
Professorial Lecturers J. Kullback, F. Ponti, W.J. Smith, W.R. Nunn 
Associate Professors R.E. Thomas, P.F. Thall, S.E F. Schlesselman ( . 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R. Jacob, T.C. Teeples, R.F Teitel, J.S. Wu pA Gait 
Assistant Professors R.P. Bain (Research), H.M Mahmoud, T.K. Nayak, s 
R.G. Epstein, B. Toman 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer A. Chu 


STATISTICS/COMPI /TER AND IN 


Research) 


snes: 
tics (de i 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in statistics (d d 


statistics with an option in computer scien e (departmental), in somputerandill 
systems (departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: nd » 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts pe ute! 

2. Prerequisite courses for all majors—Math 31, 32, 33; Stat 91 (except © 
information systems majors) 

3. Required courses for all majors Math 124; Stat 129, 130. 189. plus 

4. (a) Required courses for the statistics major Stat 118, 119, 157-58, 


approved second-group courses in statistics , uter co 
(b) Required courses for the statistics major with an option m comP ied 


Stat 118, 119, 131, 157-58, plus three approved sec ond-group computer n 
Math 105 is recommended es TA] 
(c) Required courses for the computer and information systems major, 45, 146 
133. 134, 135, 142, 157-58 or 189-90, plus two approved courses from Stà 
148, 149, 150. Math 105 is recommended tics are n 
5. Students interested in eventually pursuing a Ph.D. program in stati 4978 
to take Stat 190, Math 139 and 140, and two years of a foreign language. "T 
recommended I is ui 
6. To assure a balanced program, departmental approv al of electives * t 


majors ah the De 
Students who seek Special Honors in statistics should check witht gui” 
in 


-nartment, ! 
Minor in statistics—18 hours of approved courses in this departm 


introductory statistics course, Stat 118, and one computer course. at "v 
> :« departmes ” o 
Minor in computer science—18 hours of approved courses in this - with ap? 
Stat 129, 130, and 131, and two additional computer courses selec yd 


advisor the P ege 


Ms in 

Master of Science in the field of applied statistics, Master oj Scient atis h 
statistical computing, or Master of Arts in the field of mathemati ith ut à "Cj 
program of study consists of 30 to 36 semester hours of course work nsi: d 
exceptional cases the department may approve a progran or este i 
semester hours of course work plus a thesis, equivalent to 6 ac á 
Candidates must pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examinatio™ 
and additional requirements, see below 

Master of Science in the field of applied statistics—Two optio! 
curriculum in applied statistics and a concentration in biostatistics. 


vided: Mb? 


ons are pro 
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32 NIRE 

nge and 124; Stat 118 and 157-58. (Stat 157-58 is not required if Stat 201-2 is included 
© program.) 

lenses the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 

Stat Hie and 30 to 36 semester hours of course work. If the student has not ee à 

l y equi 2 7 ; de Stat 22 217-18. Courses are selectec 

I! consult quivalent, the program must include Stat 221 or 217 


: ation with the advisor dw 
and 219 nera] curriculum in applied statistics—The core curriculum includes -s ~ 1 - 
(b) ti ditional 21 semester hours must be chosen in¢ onsultation with t ne on ma 
225~26 y tation in biostatistics—The core curriculum includes Stat 187, 201-2 z * 
in Statistic, :231. Twelve additional semester hours are electives of whic h 6 hours = - " 
Spproveq eg 6 hours must be in health sciences or related areas. All electives must be 
Master o7 ere advisor. erm. 
and "of Science in the field of statistical computing—Prerequisite: Math 31, 32, 33, 


124. 
e Stat 118, 130, 131, and 132, or demonstrated proficiency in advanced pro- 


m techni . 
Requir niques, 


esa : the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
203, 2 ond 30 to 36 semester hours of course work. The 24-hour core consists of 201-2, 
in atisti 78, 210, and 283. Students entering the program w ithout a strong bac kground 
ey Vill be expected to take at least 3 semester hours of options in statistics 
iot ats in the field of mathematical statistics—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
Study di xd M Statistics from this University, or an equivalent degree. If undergraduate 
3 Include equivalent required courses, those courses must be taken as prereq- 
^ study. Additional prerequisites include Math 139 and 140 Under certain 
Required: Some prerequisites may be waived; check with the department i 
Sc t. the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts anc 


ng Stat 201-2 and 217-18. The remaining 18 semester hours must be 


Selected a cludi 
consultation with the 


> advisor 


Telated q; phy in the field of statistics—Prerequisite: A master’s -— " — 
l cou Iscipline, The main requirement is a strong background in mel em a i 
n los t 2 "ses in advanced c alculus, linear algebra, and mathematical statistics (simi 
first y 01-2). Some defi iencies may be made up concurrently during the student's 
degree ' N some ! 

. quireg. 
attt, es genera] requirements stated under the Graduate Schoot el Arte er 
de a inimum o satisfactory completion of (1) Stat 201-2, 217-18, 257, 258, — 
bye mental doc 24 additional semester hours as determined by consultation with r 
aw, s Se Wor 0 9ral committee; (2) proficiency in computer languages as demonstra sd 

$ Qualif ^e. examination; (3) the General Examination, consisting of two parts: (a) 
(b ent inthe pe, amination that must be taken within = — 
tion Te inati: gram and is based on the four-course core (Stat 257, 258, 2 2 


instances, a student may enter the Ph.D. program with a bachelor’s 


esea a : and to eter nine the student's readiness to carry out the p oposed disserta- 

i 4 é S | str i I tv to do original 

M à d Sse de 2 the candidate's ability to dc al 
Nts One oft issertation demon trating the cand t 


Teliabj ulti ari e following fields: Bayesian inference, biostatistics, design of experi- 
d os roralysis, nonparametric statistics, probability (theoretical or applied) 
, ^V, rob 
aS 


Ust methods, sampling, statistical inference, stochastic processes, 


l isi r«t.o 
N stati p requisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all first-group 
atistics, é t f 


*51 I 
troduction t 


i ic S i J staff 
Lecture (3 h 9 Business and Economic Statistics (3 Sta 
Sures n Durs), laboratory (1 hour) Frequency distributions, descriptive mea 
Pothese,” ability, probability distributions, sampling, estimation, tests of hy- 
"Wa ~” Fegression and correlation, index numbers Fall and spring) 


| H$ l s nf > 
7 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of the 


104, 4 
aPplieg ^ ! 11, and 127 
Plied toward a degree 
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si 

*53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) - rive me 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descrip’ jon and 
sures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, T 
correlation. (Fall and spring) 

*91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) de descriptive, 
Probability, frequency distributions and their « haracteristics, ' iy 
sures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and correlation. 
students in the natural sciences (Fall) 

Second Group sul 
" l 

103 Sampling in Accounting (3) " A 
Special emphasis on applications of sampling techniques and design d sprint 
ing problems. Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent. — (Fa sil 

*104 Statistics in Management, Administration, and Policy Studies (3) echo 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introductory study of statistica sti vb 
for research problems. For graduate students in fields other than $ 
have no previous statistics training " 

105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) + tical techn! : 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statist nique “ 
for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation tec yivel™ 
parametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite Stat 53, 10% and cil 
and satisfactory performance on a placement examination. a 

*111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) à distribution” " 
Descriptive statistics, graphical methods, probability, special s e in ervals 
dom variables, sampling, correlation, estimation and confidence suf 
pothesis testing (Fall) yp 

112 Business and Economics Statistics II (3) ssion s w 
Continuation of Stat 111, with emphasis on techniques of regre nomics 
sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics used in p 
business. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent (Spring) hall, bil igh 

118 ression Analysis (3) i M) 
— (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Simple and multiple line collie 
partial correlation, residual analysis, stepwise model building: mestet hou 
and diagnostic methods, indicator variables. Prerequisite: 3 se 
lected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 127. (Fall and spring) psi 

119 Analysis of Variance (3) ion of LL 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design, desis 
and analysis of variance; randomized block, fac torial, Latin sq g 
analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118 (Spring 

123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) sis! 
Same as Econ 123 nel 

*127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) able tothe pois 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applica - binomi&h y p 
and related sciences. Properties of basic probability functions: ign ( 
and normal. Data analysis, inference, and experimental e sul 
spring) "T 

+129 Introduction to Computing (3) ment. "d 
Computer and programming concepts; algorithm develop ctured 


* Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 111, and 127 are related to their subject r 
six may be applied toward a degree 


130 


N me ams using $9. 

careful construction and impleme ntation of program a spring) "T A 
ming techniques and a high-level language. (Fa Thom i? 
Computer Programming (3) jon, ev 
Development of advanced computing ideas records, recurs tacks ™ 
variables and dynamic storage. Introduction to data st 
linked lists, and binary search trees. Prerequisite: Stat 129 0F d” 
and spring) 


ures: 9^ ont 
ructUP valent 


natter, and C 


t Credit will not be given for both Stat 129 and 197 


| 


mat 


i 1 
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Thomas 
131 Data Structures and Algorithms (3) o 


f 
alysis of algorithms. Abstract data types. Development and application o 
&dvanced data structures; 


priority queues, multilinked lists, sparse — 
-trees, tree balancing, and graphs. Sorting and searching algorithms. Prerequ 
Site: Stat 130 or equivalent (Fall and spring) aS 
132 In uction to Discrete Structures (3) ! 
Joint o 


ffering of the Statistics and Mathematics Departments. Discrete — 
and associated mathematical tools Topics include sets, functions, rela ia ^ 
irected and undirected graphs, propositional calc ulus, Boolean ——— 
applications to computer science. Prerequisite: Stat 130 and Math 31 € 
Imputer Organization and Assembly Language (3) ne 
ata representation and arithmetic; computer structure and machine anguag s 
computer architecture. Assembly language; addressing techniques; file an 
134 an Output. Study of an actual small computer. Prerequisite: Stat 130 me. 
rating Systems (3 . 
ec ov for handling simultaneous processes; dynamic procedure ac — 
Sync Onization and mutual exc lusion; semaphores. Operating system desig 


» f ent 
methodologies; abstract data types; monitors; kernels. Memory managemen 
memory hiera 


133 


rchy; paging. Recovery procedures. Prerequisite: Stat 133 
Ea Sue | Staff 
Stm 9f Programming Languages (3) A 
tructured and nonstructured languages; list-structured languages; p 
matchi 


a active lan- 
Se padre manipulation languages; interpretive and interactive 
M Lad Variable bindi 


ng. Prerequisite: Stat 131 (Spring) EE 
ini ection to Automata Theory (3) es — arse 
ite state automata. Turing machines and computability; univers 
Machine; 


é » te 
t computable and nonc omputable functions; halting problem; — 
e Complexity Formal grammars and their relationship to automata ereq 
lle: Stat 130 ; = < ; 
1 a 130 and Math/Stat 132 (Spring) x 
45 Compiler Design (3) Staff 


Mars, languages, Syntax, and semantics. Lexical analysis; "— 
T ' language parsing techniques; code generation. Prerequisite: Stat 1: 
145 (Spring) 


ign and Development of Software (3) Epstein 
eign techniques; e tured programming; code reading; stepwise — 
mor down esign; information hiding; coupling and cohesion — 

147 Anticomponeni Software project by students. Prerequisite: Stat 131 e 
Re =a Intelligence (3) ‘ 


; ; n 
la resentation of knowledge; notational systems such as logics, programming 
guages 


; search strategies; heuristics; produc- 
lon rule < trees, and networks; LISP. Search strategies; heu Į 


rision, 
i stems, Algorithms used in Al; natural language — — 
jPulator Operation, theorem proving, problem solving. Prerequisite: Stat 1: 


miata ie roe Mie en 
wentia] file Processing; random access storage. Hierarchical, networ = 

iliti 'ata models. Data normalization; data description —" 

" lle and index organization; inverted files. Data integr 

; Computer Security. Prerequisite: Stat 130 (Spring) 


^ i Grier 
Discret pre and Modeling (3) 
u 


ms; predictin 
Simulation systems. Analysis of algorithms; pred g 


wee » ^ requisite: Stat 130; some statistics 
Spring) mance; queuing theory. Prerequis 


Ane Seminar (3) Steff 
: i | > 2 t 
inn topics in computer science. Faculty present examples of — 
15... , Advis a work in computer science. Students work individually with a facu 
ET Or, Prerequisite 


em : 
Basic et Model 


Senior standing or permission of department xs 
5 in Population Genetics (3-3 — = 
tents of Benetics and cell reproduction, deterministic mode 


432 


e 
“I 
œ 


160 


181 


183 


187 


188 


189-90 


193 


195 


*197 


198 
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frequency; and Hardy-Weinberg law; effects of mutation, migratiom and s 
tion on gene frequency; multiple loci and multiple allele models; ™ cha 
Fisher's fundamental theorem of natural selection; stochastic models aod 
in gene frequency, including methods of direct product branching P 
diffusion equation methods 

Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) : reges” 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, uivale 
analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite Math 31 and 32 0f ed 
(Academic year) 


Mathematical Statistics for Economics Students (3) edi 
iva 


at. SP 


Preparation for Stat 275. Prerequisite Math 31 and 32 or equ Ki d 
Applied Time Series Analysis (3) d forecast 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling an tes 


a à . : i e nois? J 
univariate time series. Estimation of spectral density functions; vin the cen 
and tests for periodicities. Theory and applications using S 


computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 157-58 or 118 (Fall) Grier, 19^ 


Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: j 
Statistical Computing Packages (3) à soluti”. 

Application of program packages (e.g., SAS, SPSS, Biomed) to th ti if 
multivariate statistical problems. Basic concepts in data file prepar igit 9 
ulation, analytical techniques, and interpretation of results. g 
introductory statistics course (Fall and spring) 1 
Introduction to Sampling (3) Ws egui” 


Problems of sampling and sample design Prerequisite: Stat 9 
(Fall) an 
Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) "-—— not m 
Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distributi pothe i 
specified. Nonparametric procedures for estimation and testing y "d 


introduction to robust procedures. Prerequisite Stat 91 s 
(Spring) 

Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) “on dence te 
Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochastic indepe yis! 
ability distributions, random variables, laws of large number sual 
differential and integral calculus (Academic year) "T. 
Questionnaire Design (3) ires for mal | g 
Principles and procedures for developing effective questionna! , jvale" 
phone, and personal interview surveys Prerequisite: Stat 187 sy 
permission of instructor 

Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) qo? 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) "i 
Data Analysis Tools and the Personal Computer (3) : statisti cci 
Study of support tools for data analysis and researc h Topics giting € 
matics, computer programming, graphics, word prot -— related pP 


ting, spread sheets, and data base. An individual proje work i5 putt 
research or work environment is required of each student girem nt. 
personal computer. This course satisfies the computer tool red w 
uisite: Stat 118; or Math 32; or permission of instructor. 

Special Topics (3) repeated for 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be 

provided the content differs 


Third Group ili m 

s hy? nu 

201-2 Mathematical Statistics (: } + tics, 027. Ma 
athematic al Statistics (3-3 uffici nt t tistics MT 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, $ 
testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal d 
33 and 124 (Academic year) 


istribution- 


* Credit will not be given for both Stat 129 and 197 


! 


STATISTICS/COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


^ Fundamental Al 
asic tools for th 


rence relations, 
Complete 


gorithms and Their Analysis (3) Mahmoud 
e study of algorithms, including asymptotic analysis and recur- 
Graphs and their representation in a computer. Some NP- 
graph problems. Open to qualified seniors Prerequisite: Math 124; 
204 pb 113; Stat 131. 
ems k study of machine intelligence, with special emphasis on expert sys- 
Teasonin P include advanced systems for problem solving and automated 
and LE gueneing in the presence of uncertainty, search control, backward 
Slat 147 arc rule chaining, connectionist artificial intelligence. Prerequisite: 
206 Multiva; (Spring) 
pp co Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (3) ... Kirsch 
covered me multivariate analysis to data of the social sciences. Techniques 
er topics ude factor analysis, cluster analysis, discriminant analysis, and 
ot open 5. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118, and prior permission of the instructor. 
207 Meth to graduate students in statistics 
Error out Statistical Computing I (3) Lilliefors 
Dumber me computational aspects of linear models, sweep operator, random 
tion en, simulation, resampling Optimization, numerical integra- 
118, 129 ‘sian quadrature, Simpson's rule); E-M algorithm. Prerequisite: Stat 
208 Methoa.' 201-2; Math 124 
Genera jM Statistical Computing II (3) Grier 
cluding | Curve fitting, splines, spline smoothers; numerical linear algebra, 
i 8 matrix decomposition and eigenvalue problems; optimization tech- 
Mela, "cluding maximum likelihood estimation; graphics for data display, 
219 Dat ing Projections, convex hulls, point clouds, hidden line removal 
A study divis ( 3) Lachin, Thall 
Procedures. Mire! methods for data analysis, using computerized statistic al 
Classific ultiple regression and the general linear model, discrimination 
Metho, * c the analysis of contingency tables, and nonparametric 
"15-16 Proficiency requisite: Stat 118 and either Stat 183 or 197 or demonstrated 


App in computer programming. (Spring) 
Applica i ultivariate Analysis (3-3) Staff 
da On of multiv 


ariate statistical techniques to multidimensional research 
ehavioral, social, biological, medical, and physical sciences 
t 119, 157-58, and Math 124 (Alternate academic years) 


from 
Pretan 0 the b 
Adan site: Sta 


Advanced NOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) Thall 

Menta} desi ED and application of general linear parametric model to experi- 
2 201-2. Math 1; estimation, and hypothesis testing. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 

lgn of Ex 24. (Academic year) 

> plication, o ments for Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch 

lora] Science, advanced experimental design to research problems in behav- 

ex ission prea education Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 or equivalent and 
29 tistics Instructor. Not open to graduate students in mathematical 
238 eal E (Spring) 

Sys ti nierence (3) Singpurwalla 


Matic 
EN sy Problem oe oPment of Bayesian viewpoint, with applications to the classi- 
tistice OF statistics, Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 

Probability n>) Staff 
Ratio — inference, and study design as applied to biomedical investi- 

i xw Stat 201- 2 (Alternate academic years) ; 
ical met od c Biomedical Research (3) Lachin 
x iod or the design and analysis of biomedical research studies, 
€ studies, apr Clinical trial and other observational and epidem- 
si ata, surviv. uation of power and sample size, randomization, analysis of 
OD of i , vival analysis, and regression. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or permis- 
uctor, (Fall) i 


E 
T5 
S 
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231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) : rial di 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of ca 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58. casi 
242 Advanced Statistical Problems in Economic Analysis (3) 
Applications of advanced theory to economic data. soy" 
257 Probability (3) randoms ^. 


ables, moments, characteristic functions, modes of convergence, 
probability bounds. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2, knowledge of calc 
functions of several variables and series (Fall) 


258 Distribution Theory (3) order si 


Probabilistic foundations of statistics, probability distribution» there 
i } o 


mtm 


Special distributions of statistics, small and large sample theory, 
and spacings. Prerequisite: Stat 257. (Spring) ` 
259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3-3) e m^ 
Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability corem o 
th d 


sequences and sums of random variables, conditioning, limit 


tingales. Prerequisite: advanced calculus and permission w 
(Alternate academic years) j 
261 Sequential Design and Analysis (3) e "d 
Wald's theory of sequential designs, optional stopping, choice » 
experiments. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. , 
262 Nonparametric Inference (3) WI ud 


Inference when the form of the underlying distribution is unspecifi wo 
site: Stat 201-2. 
263 Advanced Statistical Theory I (3) « ation. P 
Linear models, decision theoretic estimation, classical point estim 
uisite: Stat 201-2 (Fall) payak, 9g 
264 Advanced Statistical Theory Il (3) " prered ie: 
Asymptotic theory, hypothesis testing, confidence regions. nat 


201-2, 257 (Spring) wis" 
265 Multivariate Analysis (3) lized Ti. T. ` 
Multivariate normal distribution. Hotelling’s T? and genera tat 2017 


distribution, discrimination and classification. Prerequisite: s 
Math 124 pi” 
266 Topics in Multivariate Analysis (3) 
Multivariate analysis of variance, principal compone 
factor analysis. Prerequisite: Stat 265. i 
273-74 Stochastic Processes (3-3) erating TA 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, gen gn 


processes . 7-59. a d 


nts, canonical Om sil 


recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson or 25 
processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90, and 201-2 si 
nate academic years) 

275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) si 
Same as Econ 275 (Fall) 

276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) mA 
Same as Econ 276 (Fall) t 

279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) ‘variate ad ir 
Application of statistical methods to ec onomic data. Univ econo rid 


i ; yze 
regression and nonparametric techniques are used to ana "st acc 
j forecas | 


Measures of inequality, economic concentration, anc Fall T 
cussed. Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics 
281 Advanced Time Series Analysis (3) „gand 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling an filter is 
univariate and multivariate time series. Statespace OF » ions & 


- licatiO V J 
spectral analysis of multiple time series. Theory and apP jvale? 


, ^a Cunt o 
University computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201-2 0 
(Spring 
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282 v. 

- us Series Analysis II: Statistical Inference (3) Staff 
sion coc! normal processes, spectral estimation, tests of hypotheses, regres- 
283 Ad , iscrimination filtering, spectral analysis of variance. Prerequisite: Stat 281. 

Vanced Statistical Packages (3) Grier 
EM advanced computer systems to solve statistical problems. Extension of 
Ncepts of Stat 183, inc luding macro programming, multivariate analysis, ex- 

P'oratory data analysis, interactive computer graphics, symbolic mathematics. 

ples of possible packages include S, GLIM, SAS, MacSyma. Prerequisite: 


Et 
287-8 at 183 or 210 or permission of instructor 


A he Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3) Staff 
eon of statistical theory to the sampling of finite populations. Simple, 
po Ii Cluster, double and subsampling. Special topics, including super- 
bean, ations and randomized response. Prerequisite: Stat 91 and Math 32 or 
289 Valent. (Academic year) 
jar (3) Staff 
90 Prine ot by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
am Ples of Demography (3) Staff 
291 Meth as Econ 290. 
Sam, . 9f Demographic Analysis (3) Staff 
295 San as Econ 291. 
ay ing and Research (3) Staff 
297 em, peated once for credit (Fall or spring) 
298 Semi, * in Mathematical Statistics (3) Staff 
2 Se; * "iate atical Statistics (< 
9-39 The at: Special Topics (3) Staff 
(Fall 'S Research (3 73) Staff 
ho nd spring) 
378 Se, 
m . k 
Sanaa: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 
398 Ady, 35 Econ 378, 
Limited Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
ay be 9 students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
399 Dissert Tepeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Limited L9" Research (arr.) Staff 
1o Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
Spring) 


R PR 
EPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


I ~ 
Asg : Holder ^n J.R. Shotel, M.S. Castleberry, R.N. Ianacone (Chair), G.L. Horrworth, 
Ager ciate Prof, J. Mazur i 
Sistanp fe 


ssors NJ Sobel ^ v : 
es ^ 9Obel, M.B. Freund, T.J. Rosegrant 
etn, N. D: Taymans, L.H. Cuenin, L.R. Putnam, S.S. Beck (Visiting), L.H. 
of the Bad; 
tthe Seh Et Center F. Hesser 
hi depre 00] of Educat 


s in Education and Human Development, Master of Arts in 
'lopment, Master of Education, and Doctor of Education. 


S ior (V > sof s le 
\eation + Bachelor o Ath and Human Development for programs of study leading to 


EDUCATION 
Group 
9 Techni 
iques + 
The Course = Acquir ing Meaning from College Texts (0) 
‘Ndividy T Š ivided into three modules, which may be taken in sequence or 
Synthesis i; “quisition, retention, and utilization of meaning. Analysis and 


ot i ati ` a i 
ntormation into verbal and written discourse. Each student receives 


-——— a a 


436 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
# 


y. placement Le 


an evaluation of his or her colle e-level reading abilit 
* $ » the ra’ 


required, for which a $10 fee is charged. Tuition 1s charged at 
hour for each module. : 

50 Introduction to Education and Human Services (3) stor Pay 
The scope of education and human services is defined from group 
sophical, and cross-cultural perspectives Field trips 4 
experience (Fall and spring) 


Sec ; y 
Second Group TA 


TrEd 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 144, and 146 are special methods © dy in r 
elected in the senior year by students in the Secondary Field of Stu mse 
education after substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerne ite to all Py 
ments and hours of credit vary with license requirements Prerequie. for p 
methods courses: Educ 104 and TrEd 105 for elementary majors; " 


Secondary Field of Study in secondary education. 


=S 
ex 
"etm 


105 Social Issues in Education and Human Services (3) rvicasi oe 
Historical and social development of education and h changing 
American education related to the growth of the nation 


order: examination of selected issues in contemporary 


services ó 
: i if" 
110 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) adi essential is 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activ} d red 
elementary school reading program Prerequisite: p 
teaching experience 15) Bec „W 
Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (3 tO thematics ipi 


A comprehensive block course with subsections in mà 


»ducation. d 
guage arts, social studies, music, art, and physical educati gd 105: 
Educ 104, 171, 1 2; 


ing three days a week. Prerequisite alh pU. 
standing. Material fee: $10 per subsection (Fa (3) j ) 
118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis and Instruction F and Cl) 
aching, lea ent. pu^ 


Emphasis on the interconnections among te 
TrEd 110 or ed 


Educ 1 


11 


within the reading program. Prerequisite 
128 Children's Literature (3) " literature; str? " 
Landmark works in the various genres of children $ 9 ring) í 
integrating literature into the school currk ulum SP uii 
131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) i yes totii, 
For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniq nged 


ing, and evaluating learning activ ities. Group work to be p 
Educ 104 and TrEd 105 Material fee, $40 (Fall) : pe 
132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (3 or not yino? s 
e elected prekindergas sjon of re 
Admission by x 154: 
TrEd 150, 152, 19% 


For seniors. Supervised teaching in $ 
class in accredited sc hool; seminar 
Prerequisite: TrEd 111 or equivalent; 


spring) 

134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) requisit” p 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. pec M 
(Fall and spring) pos 

135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 or 12). aminat: ^ spit) 
Supervised teaching in an elementary $€ hool Required st ent- l y 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite IrEd 111 or equ! yf 

136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) te; 18 sem w 


Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours) Prerequis! 


English (Spring) hi 
138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) ai semester 
Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours) Prerequisite: ^ 


studies (Spring) 
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TEACHER P I 


Staff 
" Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) 


i: r s ere 5 4 se es s of art 
) aster hours of a 

ater l y (2 hour J. Prer squisite: 24 sem 

, lab rato: . 

ial fee, $5. 


(Spring) 
®aching Mathemati 


Camerlengo 
wang wor, = Is (3) hrough 
$ in Secondary Schoo :: mathematics throug 
€cture (2 hours) fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: mathe 
$), " staff 
Calculus. (Spring) i = 
142 Teaching usic in Secondary Schools (3) ses staff 
Tequisite: 24 semester hours of music cour Sta 
14 Teaching ience in Secondary Schools (3) ite: 24 semester hours o 
ture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: 2 
Cience (Sprin 3) 
146 Teach ln E 


Staff 
Oreign Languages (3) 


fi Ours), fieldwork (2 hours). Pre 
Ore} : 
150 R gn language. 


ne 
^mester hours of ¢ 
ite: 18 semeste 

requisite 


(Spring) - Staff 

i dations of Early Childhood Education (3) 2s of nursery schools, kinder- 

Historica] development, philosophy, and objectives ¢ - ms endian cR 

ens, ay care; exploration of contemporary tae d abroad. Admission 
puticulum implications for schools in the United States and : 

152 by permission o instructor, (Fall) Staff 
E Ou urriculum (3) rams, and materials in lan- 
Rationale, development, content approaches, progra , 

Buage 


2sthetic education 
om mathematic 5, science, health, social studies, and aest} 

emission by Permission of instruc tor (Fall) 
Plann; e Professional in 


Staff 
Early Childhood eet ia Ri SE v. 
stole ens amen, ende Emphasis on 
Osis evaluation working with paraprofessionals anc m - aene 
total Clas room ecology, Ad nission by permission of ins | J 
154 Co Cology. Admis n ior the Young Child (3) 
T ote pe es for services; equipment, 
lay ction With community agencies and resourc 
Pla tiviti 


, ning the infant and 
les, Curriculum materials and methods for rm ir 
"Wg Ras child, Mission by permission of instructor ($ 

ndependent Study (3-3) 
group study or 
conference 


Staff 
f st members 
jer the guidance of staff 
pr research unde 


y permission of 
ged with advisor. Admission by pe 

"s arrangec é 
Cademic year) 


te On à quate fes- 
! st e nd adequate pro 
Padua parat "A isite: A degree from an accredited institution a 
the üde; " Prerequisite 
ing Nts į í à 

try h 


Inder- 
re ation. Unc 
to all third-group courses in teache Paesi of 
-group courses 
ctor, D their senior year may enroll in third-gro p 
ie Und .. Staff 
For apen ~ Curriculum Development (3) h and design, issues and trends, 
erienced teachers. C l research a 
: "ners, Curriculum 
Compar 


6 id erns rT eveiopme 1 subject areas, 
E Cons ul im patt nt ir ) 
er ic l ns, curriculum d l prr 

lon of Curre 


(Fall) : 

nt field-related problems p Staff 
For &xpo,; . ODments in Teaching Social Studies (3) 
i a enced educatio 


2s, materials, and 
l personnel. Research, tec hniques, materia 

nàl per: £ 

> ? Dro. , ; rel 

M grams re 

ay D ` 


] lies. Admis- 
ting to the effective teac hing of social stuc 
a f 
Permission of instruc tor ce 
For &xpes;,... -PMents in Teaching Science (3) 
i Perienced 
Nova : 


als ] 
>S, materials, anc 
educational personnel. Research, techniques 
ve Progr 
2ig missio, POX 


l f science. Admission by 
ams relating to the effective teaching of science 

Instructor 
For "velo 


Staff 
Pments in Teaching Mathematics (3) 
Tie: 


1 
hr (s, materials, anc 
e marela e D ^ Mash asd Admission 
by deve Programs relating to the effective teaching of ma 

Mission instructor. (Spring) 


) 
w 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


220 Selected Topics in Teacher Education (arr.) 


221 Developmental Reading: Emergent Literacy (3) 


222 Foundations of Reading Development: K-Adult (3) 


Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes poos 


ingen wi 
Focus on research into the literacy experiences and emergent reading lica? 


: i ith im 
behaviors of young children in the first six years of life, along with rss 


for developing “literate environment" preschool and kindergarten 


: t; li 

Basic theories and processes of reading acquisition and developmen d ais 
cognitive, developmental, social, and affective bases of reading: 
influences of media and instructional strategies. H l 


223 Reading Instruction in Content Areas: ; 


Elementary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools (3) ; deno" 
Emphasis on basic group instructional methods and media; teaching gli 
tions of basic reading and study skills in content subjects; study | 
content materials; research and application of formulas Fall) gon 
224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading: K-6 (3) . admi 
Classroom teaching and testing techniques for elementary teachers: 8 all? 
tion, scoring, and interpretation of informal tests and other fs 
tion; selecting and planning activities suitable for correction O' spring) 
lems. Prerequisite: at least one previous course in reading. Í o, 
225 Measuring Mental Functions (3) ler intel! fo! 
Administrating, scoring, interpreting, and reporting the Wechs nce 
Scale for Children-Revised (WISC-R) and the Wechsler Intellige ao 
Adults-Revised (WAIS-R). Material fee, $25 (Fall and spring H y 
226 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading in Secondary School (3) in Educ 
Application of instructional strategies and techniques presented Í inte yii 
224. Construction of informal tests; administering, scoring ariel; P) 
informal and standardized tests; study and evaluation of mà 


measu! 


, Adi? 
strategies for on-grade students and for those with reading problems pé) 
by permission of instructor (Spring) m | 

227 Current Issues in Elementary Education (3) : portant P » 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most im 1 pe 
facing the contemporary American elementary school. (Fa n , 

228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) tal qudies ™ 
Current trends and research in reading, language arts, socia $ sl 
tics, science, music, art, and physical education (Spring) sad 


30 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) y schools Pig 
Historical developments; philosophy and objectives of nurse?) and w 
gartens, and day care centers; exploration of c ontemporary P ited states à 
with curriculum implications for schools in the Un si 
abroad (Fall) : 
31 Community Resources and Materials for the Young 


„sources, 
Interaction with community agencies for service, vw methods ; 
physical facilities, play activities, curriculum materials, 8 so 
ing the infant and young child (Spring) "LA 
32 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) and mate "d 


Rationale, development, content, approaches, programs; aestheti® gl 
guage arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, a (A 
(Fall) 4 

; s ps ~~ ; jon (3 teach 
233 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education ( and rg , 
Planning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-chi 


, arap! 
interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with (spring 


parents. Emphasis on total classroom environment. % L 
234 Professional Internship in Secondary Education (6) " ] 
235 Professional Internship in Elementary Education (9) "LU 
236 Analysis of Teaching (3) re exami 


Teaching viewed as a system; component aspects av 1l) 
toward developing a critical method of analysis. 
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237 Practicum in Earl 


Upervised y Childhood Education (3 to 6) Staff 

Sed professional activity in selected early childhood programs; seminar 

cr: 12 semester hours in early childhood education and permission of 
238 Clinica] Pr à (Fall and spring) 

E acticum in Reading (3 to 6) i Horrworth 

;. PETVISed clinica] experience, including observation and participation, in test- 


ing, 
8 tutoring, and teaching. Clients may include preschoolers through adults 


ini : 
mum of 120 clinic hours required. Admission by permission of instructor 
aterial fee, $25 


) 
920 
Ucati "34 US 
? patim of the Gifted and Talented (3) Rashid 
e and discovery of giftedness, provision for the gifted in educational 


The Search findings and issues (Summer) 
C — School (3) Staff 
°pment, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, the teacher, 


administr y : 
adoleg nn stator, the curriculum, and the setting of the school for the pre- 
273 Scent. (Fall) 


(For, vice Teacher Education (3) Staff 
ND IrEd 373) 

274 an development, governance, issues, trends Fall, alternate years) 
(Formerly p onning and Programming (3) Staff 
The cont ve 4 374) 

2875 implementa professional development of educators, with focus on the design 
8 Clinical Stu lon, and evaluation of in-service training programs (Summer) 
Testing an ray and Treatment of Reading Problems (3-3) Putnam 
aPproac 5 tutoring children and adults with reading problems. A case study 
battery of $ emphasized; participants are trained to administer a diagnostic 

2 Prerequisi tests, evaluate results, and plan and implement tutoring strategies 

99 Organi; atis. IrEd 222 and 224. Material fee, $25 (Academic year) 
For Scho n and Administration of Reading Programs (3 Horrworth 

2 Ing, and administrators and reading teachers. Problems in planning, organiz- 

80 monitoring the total reading program Spring 
eCourse nis Disabilities in Reading (3) Horrworth 
Inte inks the fields of learning disabilities and reading, focusing on their 


TCOnnectic, 
(Fall) ections in terms of etiology, characteristics, diagnosis, and remediation 


291 
adi 
A whos and Writi 


Ole} ng Across the Curriculum (3) Putnam 
develop; onstage 


Oping st approach to structuring classroom curriculum: strategies for 
29 Studies at udents reading and writing skills while studying literature, social 
2 Interne) ip: - (Fall and spring) 
Limiteq ib. ading (3 to 6 Horrworth 
Of teac lign cuate students in reading education. E xperience in a selected area 
597-00 Slon of instru ae tvisoty service in field-based programs. Prerequisite: permis- 
. uctor (Fall and sprir 
all ar pring} 
; Uh an n : " 
Individual E Independent Study (3-3) Staff 
" 8hces arran m under the guidance of a staff member; program and confer- 
rth Bed with an instruc tor (Academic year) 
Groy 
30 . 
8 Inst; 
Clion 
al ; i en s 
and Pecial processes in Teacher Preparation Ives 
Review o ins ducation (3) 
l : Str j : 
poud ng nive nal processes as they affect education and special education 
utin 'eds as rsity and staff development perspectives; opportunities for prac- 
A S 2 
323 Pu of listua a nt, program design, and instruction. Admission by permis- 
i r S 
Cum in m (Spring) 
S m in Curr; ~ 
tor Vised c; "Friculum and Instruction (3 to 6 Staff 


Tequisit experienc e in curriculum. Admission by permission of instruc- 
8: TrEd 205 (Fall and spring 


325 Curriculum Theory (3) 


_ Pa E 
"———  — ow 
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| 


" 


324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) read% 
Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of college ^ gj Í 
programs, including diagnostic and teaching tec hniques, program Psion 
and implementation. Prerequisite: TrEd 226 or equivalent, and perm 

instructor (Spring) 

us" 

Examination of reviews and research studies on curriculum theory: Pest 

trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and evaluation. 


site: TrEd 205 (Spring) Ives. 


and Special Education (3) 

Consultation models from organizational development, « 
ogy, and mental health applied to in-service training for education 
and programs for the special student in the public sc hools. Materi 
(Spring and summer) 

370 Interpersonal Dynamics in Teacher Preparation (3) 
Attitude change and the access process. Applies specific psy 
germane to successful interaction to the milieu of the educa 
administrator. Material fee, $25 (Fall) r3 

378 Post-Master's Internship in Curriculum and Instruction (3 tO x) and spi 
Supervised fieldwork for selected experienced teachers. (Fa sho” 


al e P 


390 Doctoral Seminar in Curriculum and Instruction (3) : f publ 
Review of literature in a topical area; preparation of a manuscript 9 
quality. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) v 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) rovod Oh 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of an apP mm! 


. . i jon 
dissertation under the direction of major advisor and dissertat 


Prerequisite: TrEd 390 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


First Group sis! 


Second Group 


57 Curriculum Development for the Child With Special Needs ae "d 
An overview of theory and scope of pre-academic and acade 
development as it relates to the special child. (Fall) mi 

58 Curriculum Adaptation for the Child With Special Needs e the prt. 
Lectures, demonstrations, and experiences designed to deve Ei needs 
ability to adapt curriculum and style of presentation to meet 
special child. Prerequisite: SpEd 57 (Spring) 


101 Design and Implementation of the Special 
Education Classroom (3) 


Instructional experiences designed to refine the insig jassroo™ M 
essential for successful teaching in the special education c 

102 Practicum in Teaching the Child With Special y 
Needs: Methods and Materials (3 or 6) „pudents ust 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. S insi ctor 
participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by the call) y 
taken concurrently with SpEd 189. Material fee, $50. ( " 

103 Practicum: Teaching the Child With Special Needs: "m, 
Creative Programming (3 or 6) amin oe 
Continuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total progr terial 


with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with SpE s 
(Spring) 


1 


345 Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation 
organizational P , 


f 
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160 A, : 
pademic and Psychosocial Assessment of the Mazur 
An ieMary-School-Aged Exceptional Child (3) 
à Dvestigation of the assessment process: theory and scope of psycho-educa- 


formal and formal assessment, clinical experience in infor- 
Mat m. application of diagnostic findings to instructional recommenda- 
168 Malerial fee, $25 
Brome of Handicapping Conditions: Staff 
Uses and Symptomatology (3) 
who can b Symptoms of mo 
17 * be mainstre 


st prevalent handicapping conditions in children 


amed 
na s ps . n 
C; 9f Human Relations: Theory and Practice (3) Mazur 
chil Sion of psychosocial theory as it relates to successful interaction with 
8 Ten. — (Fall) 


the cosional Internship: Program Adaptation Mazur 
hild With Special Needs in the Regular Classroom (3) 


w Ene Internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensive study of children 
199 Educati cial needs. Must be taken con urrently with SpEd 102 (Fall) 
lonal Intervention for the Child With Special Needs: Staff 
beery 5 and Materials (3) 


ation g à : 
Posure tu. and partic ipation in various special education settings. Emphasis on 
Sand familiarity with goals and programs of various special education 


St be taken concurrently with 103 (Spring 
Individ and Independent Study (3-3) Staff 
Ogram d. group study or research under the guidance of staff members 
advisor conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permission of 
199 acti, , (Academic year) 
Supervisag a Special Education (6 to 12) Mazur 
a hing wine ine internship in a school-based intervention program. Student 
lum of 240 - tildren identified as needing special education services. A mini- 
(Fall) Clock hours required. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
ird Group 
201 . 
a CW of Special pasa : 
Sury Pecial Education (3) Staff 


eY cours 
h T 
help 3e to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and to 


^m ber ; 
220 accommodat ooe aware of the various educational modifications necessary to 

1 " : : 
Select e children with special needs in a school program (Fall) 


22 A Urseg ELT in Special Education (arr.) Staff 
CeSsin E relevant to special educators offered to selected groups 
ial. munity Systems for the Freund 
Wervie » ed Individual (3) 
229 p ith special xy lo community systems and service delivery for individuals 
Legislative I eds and their families. Material fee, $25 (Spring and summer) 
Traini Ssues in Supportive lanacone 


Exami s ansition, an 
telated ation, interpret 
and im 29 the handic 
(Fall) p menting fe 


d Education Programs (3) 

ation, analysis, and monitoring of legislation and policies 
apped. Emphasis on practical strategies for understanding 
*deral and state legislation and policies. Material fee, $25. 


Pplication of Academic lanacone 


Assess i 
iic Stratan: 'ssment Information (3) 
Ment į ategies and te 


roi." (mation for the 
toced = @ndicapped 
Me Teport deve 
ateria] fee, $20 


chniques to analyze, interpret, and synthesize assess- 
development of comprehensive academic/vocational 
adolescents and adults. Observation and recording 
lopment, and postassessment conferencing are empha- 


- = uw E 
"——— M Á— C 


t 


Jana” 


ormal and - 


442 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


230 Vocational Assessment of Individuals 
Who Are Handicapped (3 to 6) 
Investigation of the vocational assessment process, including f 


lo 
mal svstems to determine vocational interests, aptitudes, and emp 
Material fee, $25. (Spring) Tayo 
231 Transitional Special Education Programming (3) ; 
n e needs of jt 


Selected techniques and processes used in programming for th 


icapped individuals. Emphasis on the development of skills relat pier w 
nal liaison and support roles in the design of instructional arr yat? 
cooperative training. Must be taken concurrently with SpE 2» ' 
fee, $20. ^ (Fall) cue? Y 

232 Dynamics of Career Intervention Techniques 4 
and Strategies for the Handicapped (3) d vocati 
Specific intervention techniques and strategies focusing on career an 


decision making for handicapped individuals. Emphasis on comb! (Fall) D 
cal constructs with practical field experience. Material fee, $25: Tw 
Curriculum in Transitional Special Education (3) f urricul y 
Theory and practice in planning, implementing, and evaluating CU" rodi” 
handicapped adolescents and adults. Emphasis on techniques ines fi! 
curriculum and materials for individualized programming. ith SP 

curriculum implementation. Usually taken concurrently W! m 
(Fall) Bar v 
234 Seminar in Supportive Training, Transition, and Education (3) to supp 

Analysis and development of professional presentations re lati 8 


(spring) ^ gw 


23: 


training, transition, and education. Material fee, $20. 
235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in 
Special Education (3) [an 
cle resources, and programming strategies for the develop appel. yj 
dination of job placement programs for individuals who are 3) taf 
236 Introduction to Career/Vocational and Transitional Services (i gransito y 
Introduction to programs that provide career, voc ational, a d 1 
vices to handicapped adolescents and adults. Material fee, $25- sí 
summer) 
Learning Strategies, Assessment, and Instruction for ic 0 
Learning Disabled Adolescents (3 to 6) , 
Aspects of the provision of effective and appropriate eo à 
learning disabled adolescents. Material fee, $25. (Spring) freund 9" yit 
240 Developmental Process of Parenting (3) i parenting 
The developmental process of becoming a parent and ongoing gual 
rial fee, $20 (Fall) 
Neurodevelopmental Programming for ‘ofl 
Handicapped Infants and Toddlers (3 or 6) tical expe ind 
Provides students with a theoretical background and prac lop 
translate the neurodevelopmental model into techniques, an fee 
implementing educational programs for handic apped infan Material 
requisite: SpEd 263 or 268 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring and summer) m. 
243 Assessment of the Special-Needs Infant (3) FETUT. " 
Theory and current practice in the assessment of high-ri* cue” 
infants. Material fee, $30 l 
250 Specialized Techniques and Materials: w 


237 


ed ucational 


242 


Transitional Special Education (3) à i ndary: P% dicks 
Specialized instructional techniques and resources 1n seconda ra hanin $ 
business, and community programming for indivi€ 
Emphasis on collaborative planning and progra 
(Spring) - the 

253 Special Education in Corrections: State of the Art (3) | es within 
An introduction to the delivery of special education se 


juals who Saal f^^ A 
mming. MAA ^ 
ui 


rvic 
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Justice and corrections systems. Presentations by theorists and practicing profes- 
Slonals, 


4 Speci.) oa, (SPring) š y 
pecial Education in Corrections: Field Experiences (3) Staff 
Site visits to local, state, and federal juvenile correction facilities and advocacy 

peanizations, coordinated by a series of seminars tying theory to practice 


jauPhasis On program structure, goals, and general service delivery for hand- 
Capped indivic 


25 


255 Interdi "M luals in correctional educ ation Material fee, $20 (Summer) 
X. "Isciplinary Case Management for Special Populations (3) Staff 
Xamination of programmatic implications of integrative academic, vocational 

decal and Psychological service coordination and case management for spe 
Cordis. S populations Emphasis on interdisciplinary team communication and 
E Ee. decision making, planning and follow -up for students and clients 
256 Curricul ary or adult settings Material fee, $25 
Who A um-Based Methods for Individuals Staff 
Design, i, Handicapped (3) 
dolog, Mplementation, and modification of assessment and instructional meth- 
School" needed to develop individualized programming for individuals in 
260 » transitional, and community settings. Material fee, $25 Fall) 
sjoPmental Assessment in Special Education (3 Castleberrv 
ow nent of assessment skills with academic diagnostic instruments. Study 
Dproac y, reliability, nonbiased testing, aptitude, achievement, and appropriate 

261 prre hes. Material fee, $40. (Fall) 

or Yours Methods and Materials Staff 
Clinical s "Xceptional Children (3 or 6) 
pra 


Ctice in de pleme Xf educational strategies and 
Materials oe in de sign and imple mentation « € at g 


assroom te n dimensions: designing and developing -— —Ó— 
tels » 'aching, feedbac k and evaluation with professor. Requires eight hours 
262 co Site, (Fall and summer) "ast 
Young Exe sment of Mess 
W Ceptional Children (3) 


Cekly ca: 
ate formernar designed to prepare early childhood special educators to trans 


With c il assessment data into instructional programming. Requires fieldwork 
263 : lidren. Material fee. $25 Fall) 
The Pment of the Infant with Special Needs (3) Staff 


oc 3S i 1 y ^ 
of d esses of normal infant development and interrelationships among areas 


ationship of these processes to the growth and development of 


ational Im, ~ faterial fee, $25 (Summer) Mo 
litiong of the eus of Medical and Genetic ! 
Specialize e Developmentally Delayed Child (3) 
delayed & i eens, techniques, and methods for teaching —— 
QUClitiono, e" emphasis on apace ally pas — — pe 
265 Cini’) * and programming concerns are stressed. Me é $ 
and m Experience With Multiply Handicapped Ives, Freund 
Field » per mentally Disabled Young Children (3) : 
ence i ‘ence and ac ompanying seminar for students with limited experi- 


in e 
26 Childhood 7 childhood special education. Intensive involvement in an early 
5 The Special education setting (Summer) 


study ment of Language from Birth to Five (3 Rosegrant, Shotel 
— language acquisition (0-5) and the use of language programs 


*lopment of Y, 


eral Ftioi oung Exceptional Children: Rosegrant, Freund 
An in-depth ogy of Handicapping Conditions (3 
the spe iti examination of the development of young exc eptional children and 
26 fee, $25, nature of handic apping conditions. Lecture and field visits. Material 
9 Etiology (Fall) 
lo Inter Y™Ptomatology, and Approaches Rosegrant 


ier vention With c o. ano oe 
Nica} and ‘on With Special-Needs Children (3) 
atypical development of special-needs children. Etiology and symp- 


444 


274 


280 


287 


' Teaching the Limited-English-Proficient Student: m 


LS — ee 
sss t.a S 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


n Mat 
tomatology of handicapping conditions. Extensive field observations 


fee, $25 (Spring) 

Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs, and 
Curriculum for Special-Needs Students (3) 

Meeting the needs of the special-needs student in 
(Spring, alternate years) pe 
Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning 

for the Special-Needs Child (3 or 6) 

Interdisciplinary team functioning and case manageme 
approach 

Pre-Service Planning and Programming (3) 


nt using * 


(Formerly SpEd 373) yel i 
; ate 

Program development, governance, issues, trends (Fall, altern sw 
In-Service Planning and Programming (3) if 
Formerly SpEd 374) the de 
T ^ on ij 
The continuing professional development of educators, with focus (susie 
implementation, and evaluation of in-service training programs: Ms 


The Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child: " 
Policy, Research, and Trends (3) | needs io 
ssues regarding educational service delivery for the LEP specie ed i 
National, state, and local policies; current research in bilingua sm 
special education, and bilingual special education Appropri nd we) 
techniques, accessing community resources, and characteristte w 
anguage-minority students and their families. Material fee, $25. My 
Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the 
Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child (3) ionshiP m 
Issues and implications of second-language learning; the relatic nt ui 


: : i 
earning disabilities and problems related to adaptation to a t 
| assessmen 


Students review and evaluate formal and nonforma 
administer bilingual assessment materials 


p 
Methods and Materials (3) info yp 
Students critique commonly used tests, learn formal and in ith cur y 


r iliar W! 
strategies and prereferral interventions, and become familiar ™ ts who si wv 
classroom management strategies for use with bilingual stu mee 


ned 1? 
icapped or have special needs. Instructional adaptations desig? i die 


tural, linguistic, and academic needs in both mainstream and § 
Internship: Educational Intervention for the rof 
Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child (3 to 6) i ant BPP w 
Supervised internship. Students learn to write € ulturally 


— t 
conduct effective parent interviews, and relate assessmen 


tive programming pori s 
Developmental Assessment for Adolescents (3) sment o 
Formal and informal psychoeducational assessment; er jor high (se ‘ 
commonly used with upper-elementary and junior and are 25. 0 
dents; the writing of psychoeducational reports Materia goles 5 ^ 
Systems That Affect the Seriously Emotionally Disturbe! that baw" h 


The various systems (home, school, interagency, communi» skills p y” 
on the life of a seriously emotionally disturbed adolescent. i emo j j 
ensure that these systems function in the service of serious"? so” 
turbed adolescents ø 


Interdisciplinary Topics Related to du? yl 
the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3) n speci "o 
Examination of the multidisciplinary roles of the transitio nsitio® P ? 
seriously emotionally disturbed adolescents Goals of t s ly dist 
issues and concerns relevant to the transition of emotionat 


cents from one level of service to another (Spring) 


—— 0," 
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288 
p thoeducational Characteristics of the Seriously Sobel 
red Disturbed Adolescent (3) 
-depth examination of relevant diagnostic categories, psychosocial devel- | 


opm : 
fat ES Issues, and the nature and needs of the seriously disturbed adolescent. 
289 cu ntl fee, $25. (Fall) 


culum Methods for the Seriously Emotionally ye 
*d Adolescent (3 to 6) 
ea and implementation of appropriate educational and management plans. | 


290 Affective Dev | 


| UR elopment and Behavior Management in Castleberry 
Then Education (3) 
practi P ogramming, and behavior management strategies from theoretical and 
291 . Points of view, Material fee, $25 (Spring) 


Emotion, nagement Practicum: The Seriously Ives 


lass à comprehensive program and specific management strategies for 
TO 
292 Prof, - Control. Material fee, $25 (Summer) 
9f Youn ^ Internship in the Education Castleberry 
UPervised a Ptional Children (6 or 9) 

Internship in the education of young exc eptional children. A mini- 


= | 
293 Professional -- hours required (Spring and summer) | 


" qaiernship for the Special Freund, Castleberry | 
3 to 9) 


UPervised į; | 
se NL. < | 
204 Professi d internship in early intervention (Spring and summer) | 
Emotion Internship: Service to the Seriously Ives, Sobel 
ally Disturbed I 
*m f ^d Adolescent (6 to 9) Il 
Sig Placement as a psychoeducator in a residential or extended day-care l| 
?95 (Sprin | 
Profession i 8) | 
Transition. Internship in Supportive Training, lanacone 
| Su ised ^ Education Programs (3 to 9) 
I education e rnship focused on providing supportive training, transition, and 
ie periences for handicapped individuals. Emphasis on diversified | 
ired, Fay interagency programming efforts. 140—420 clock hours re- 
losophical. l, spring, and summer) | 
or th egal, and Practical Issues of Service Shotel lil 
Historica] and © Special-Needs Child (3) | 
System, p Snc legal pe 


t rspectives that have had an effect on service delivery 
t Ice delive, Special-needs child Consequences of legislation on systems of 
92-0 vacher a [Y in the public school. The impact on the regular classroom 


nd < 
"e eae administrator (Summer) 
divid ite ndependent Study (3-3) Staff 
sí i en) Or research under guidance of staff member Program and 
[ ated for c anged with advisor. Admission by permission of advisor. May be | 
G redit (Academic vear) ibl 
| oup | 
301 R 
h Semi 
| ticipation wd In Special Education (arr Staff 
: in discussion " small group with a selected faculty member; research on | 
303 Structor 9! an area of common interest Admission by permission of | 
Adminis ' a (Spring) f | 
1 ion ` T x | 
ppecial u „and Supervision of Ives, Castleberry Il 
hilo. Cation (3) 


Recen ission by Survey ing local needs; program evaluation and supervi- 

permission of instructor. Material fee, $25 (Summer) 
rends in Special Education (3) lanacone, Freund 
search issues and concerns unique problems of conduct- 
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308 


343 


345 


354 


360 


370 


390 


391 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


palt 


ing research, and procedures and sources for obtaining research fun 


rial fee, $25 (Fall and spring) ives, P 


Dynamics of Family Intervention: 

Theory and Practice in Special Education (3) jal ed. 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for the spec (sprit 
tor to counsel parents of handicapped students Material fee, $25: w 
Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation 

and Special Education (3) 

Review of instructional processes in education and special e 


duucation: Ps 
of staff development and university programs Opportunit 


ies for PM ion? 


needs assessment, program design, and instruction Admission by i 
instructor. (Spring) s» 
Psychoeducational Diagnosis in Special Education (3) sni, 
The range of diagnostic strategies applicable to the student who P d inst 
social and related learning difficulties. Admission by permission 


| 
Material fee, $25 (Spring) jos 97 
Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation 
and Special Education (3) Pho 
Consultation models from organizational development, organi ional gi 
ogy, and mental health applied to in-service training for educat rial fe 


and programs for the special student in the public schools. we 
(Spring and summer) D "m 
Developing Home/School/Community Support Systems (3) yW | 


Provides experiences that facilitate effective home/school/co n dy 
for the emotionally disturbed adolescent. Review of literature gil 
family systems (Spring) 

Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns 
for Individuals Who Are Handicapped (3) swell 
Identification and examination of policy issues; procedures inv, role of E 
an area of concern into the political and legislative process; imple? ‘ 
and advocacy groups in defining and shaping regulatory n sil 
criteria into a legal mandate. Material fee, $25. (Summer p 
Post-Master's Internship in Special Education (3 to 09-9 jstratio r4 
Supervised professional internship in c ollege teaching, 8 ur , 
sion, research or policy-making. Internships are individual y i! 
sion by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) on, 


Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6) jnistration M 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, -— 

sion, or private agency function. Each internship is indivi md 
mission by permission of advisor (Fall and spring) 


Interdisciplinary Techniques in the 

Diagnostic Process in Special Education (3) 
Application of theoretical concepts ot assessment; @ ary di "m 
programs; interpretation and application of interdisciplina") f inst" 


tions. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent, and permission x A 
rial fee, $25 (Fall) m 
Interpersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) . gych 080 og 0 

Attitude change and the access process Applies specific P ‘ial educ? j 
germane to successful interaction to the milieu of the § $n, 
tant/administrator. Material fee, $25 (Fall) is 

Doctoral Seminar in Special Education (3) auscript P E 


paration of à ma 


Fall) 


Review of literature in a topical area; pre 
quality. Admission by permission of instructor. 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 


TELECOMMUNICATION 


TRECOMMUNICATION_cR ADUATE PROGRAM 
essor C 


H. Sterli Direc 
Associ ing (Director) 
iad Professor TJ. Brennan 


| 

egree , i eading to 

tae Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a multidisciplinary mem — 

Dri ion Master of Arts in the field of telecommunication. The me — 

Mental omong technology, economics, management, and both corpore 

Policy-making in the common carrier and media industries 
aster of Arts j 

s > fie 

3B avera A in the fie 


220, 224; EE 452; AdSc 221; 

2; r, typically drawn from TCom 220, 224; inate; ad. | 
tion, A E PAd 271, 272. Each student must pass a Master's Comprehensive E | 

Tel * option is available | | 
a é : lic | 
Adminis Dunications management is available as an elective field j——X | 

siness Admini: ; te 

i> icati he School of Government and Business / rz | 
q Siene “Ons an Computers is available as an area of c oncentration within the Maste 
°° Program in the S 


Chool of Engineering and Applied Science 
20 


1 H 
De lopment of the Telecommunication Industry (3) ery: and alten AR 
U velopment of telecommunication technology, industry, - mir bodiés 
ited States, stressing interrelationships among industry, gove ~ | 
220 = Policies, and users J| 
Nationa) 9 and Telecommunication a teraction between | 
ational an international policy issues that arise from the in erac ate | 
pa atific and technological development in the telecommunication indus | 

224 Te emen, Policies, Prerequisite: TCom 201 
Unicati i k 
| Back Cation Regulation (3) 


i on carriers and 
el “Nd, Current Status, and trends in regulation of commor 


Ti 

h © media. Legislative, FCC, and judicial decisions and euni e g Il 
240 Semin, Process of federa] regulation, with case studies Prerequisite: TC 

Interaction d Prana oS par rag ea = a ation: research and 

fate and public px -— 

busin” nant, Market entry, snam eaa ownership and ac A CI tence 
date E. 9cisions, and social impact. The course is intende | 
p their final year of study in the telecommunication program. l 
Role n International Telecommunication Policy (3) nm 
Syste Process of U.S. and international tele — ic "— 
Info, authorization and utilization, transborder data flow a ~ ee 

oo an On er, barriers to trade in information equipment and 
i ~ facilities planning process, and development of competition. The course 
ende Or degree c 


f > 21eCoO n- 
andidates in their final year of study in the telecc Ir 
; ON pro Ta 
PPlicat gram, 


241 


a Uc 6 i f Economics in Telec communication (3) 
With: ' Interre]; ti 
l ationship, 
297 § thin " I 


Mil 
] ' be repeated 
logy, e onomics, operations, or policy May be re Po 
` the topic differs Prerequisite: TCom 201 and permiss 
4 Pende 
à ent Stud 
-aog teteduisite Y (1 to 3) 
as 


Thes * Permission of instructor 
arch (3-3) 


448 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION ) 
ng io 
"d 


The following courses are offered by the Department of Electric al Engineer 
School of Engineering and Applied Science for students in the telecom 


program 


EE 450 Principles of Telecommunication (3) veriti 
Essential elements of a telecommunication system representation 
the frequency domain, the baseband frequency spectra, and ban 
voice, data, and video signals. Signal and noise power distortion, a 
capacity I 

EE 451 Telecommunication Transmission Systems (3) ter 9^. 
Introduction to the use of microwave, fiber-optic, satellite, and con \ 
munication systems. Sources and detectors for use in fiber-optic fort Í 
area networks, packet-switched networks, routing algorithms, an 
Prerequisite: EE 450 or permission of instructor : 

EE 452 Applications of Telecommunication Technologies (3) amos 
Advanced topics and recent technological developments in tolon v 
including traffic theory, queuing and switching systems, error in 
correction, ISDN, cellular radio systems, and security and privacy 
cations. Prerequisite: EE 451 or permission of instructor. 


THEATRE AND DANCE E S 5 — ~~ 


p. Jacobs?” 


Garner, LP: 


ss 


Professor M.R. Withers 

Associate Professors N.D. Johnson (Chair), A.G. Wade, N.C 
Assistant Professors B.W. Sabelli, W.A. Pucilowsky, C.F Gudenius 
Lecturer M.K. Grut 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in theatre (departmental) The fo 
must be fulfilled and 


P : " ts ^ 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College oL literata fg 


2. Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours ir 
3. Required courses in the major—TrDa 114, 130, 131, 136, 145-149 , 
semester hours in second-group theatre and dance courses. Jie 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in dance (departmental) The 


must be fulfilled "s of Arts 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian Coll yt 
2. Required courses in related areas: Mus 3-4 tec nique yt 
3. Required courses in the major (placement in second-grouP 5,1 0-7 pt 
determined by audition): TrDa 130, 131, 160-61, 162 63 164-6 at th ben i 
174-75, 180-81, 182-83, 184-85, 186-87, 190-91, 192, 193 94, 199... Ie 
the senior vear, all dance majors undertake a project in a spec ial area 9 
supervision of one or more faculty members qpa ao 
Minor in Theatre—18 semester hours of theatre courses, including n 
10 
Minors in Dance ' ve 164-65, 
1. Dance and Dancing: 6 semester hours trom IrDa 160-61, 164 293, 184 7 
172-73, 174-75, 192, 193-94; 6 semester hours from TrDa 180-84 PLA 
semester hours from TrDa 186-87, 190-91 = „0-61, 104 3,18 7 
2. Dance History and Criticism: 6 semester hours from IrDa 16 151, 15275 10 i 
170-71, 172-73, 174-75, 193-94; 12 semester hours from TrDa 40,253, 19 pari 
3. Dance Education: 6 semester hours from TrDa 160 61, e (495! 
172-73, 174-75, 193-94; 6 semester hours from TrDa 180, 182 of a” 
semester hours from TrDa 154, 155, or 156 pel 


of 
xquisite the degree? 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of theatre—Prere 
from this University, or an equivalent degree 


THEATRE AND DANCE 449 


ral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 


Required: th 
Sc sj e gene 


Or the v. 
hour, ofs Concentration in the 
Consul Second. and thi 
Pon tation With the 
e ; 
Second. Concentrati 


atre design, the program of study consists of 54 semester 
rd-group course work in theatre and dance and in art, planned in 
advisor, including a creative thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) 
on in dance, the program of study consists of 36 semester hours of 
consultation TÓ-SrOup course work in theatre and dance and in related arts, planned in 
‘ With the advisor, inc luding a creative thesis 

"Group 


Fir 
"group Courses 


45 Und, 
Th 


are primarily for nonmajors 
*rstanding the 
© art of the the 
Ntributions of t 


Theatre (3) Sabelli 
atre; its literature, architecture, aesthetics, and mechanics 


t Patrica] he playwright, actor, director, and designer. Attendance at 
- Spring) - Performances and presentations by visiting artists (Fall and 
Ung 
Surg, anding the Dance (3) Johnson 
Society ^ multiple sty]es of dance and the relationship of dance to culture and 
pation Me. the ages Opportunities to experience dance forms through partici- 
(Fall ' Viewing Videotapes and films, and attending theatrical performances. 
50 Beginn, Spring) 
51 Beginn; Ballet (1) Staff 
82 Beginn; Intermediate Ballet (1) Staff 
a Beginning odern Dance (1) Staff 
4 Beginn; 5 Ntermediate Modern Dance (1) Staff 
55 netting Jazz ( 1) Staff 
96 Reginnin® Intermediate Jazz (1) Staff 
57 Beginnine Tap (1) Staff 
38 Beginn; # Intermediate Tap (1) Staff 
39 ng Spanish Danc Grut 
80 Ing/Int se 
l Beginnin *rmediate Spanish Dance (1) Grut 
a Beginni 8 Dance; Ethnic Forms (1 Staff 
62 Ng/Inte t rms (1) — S 
63 ing B jrmediate Dance: Ethnic Forms (1) Staff 
64 ing allroom Dance (1) Staff 
Bepinni ntermediate Ballroom Dance (1) Johnson 
P Betinning tent Dance (1) Staff 
Seong nlermediate Folk Dance (1) Staff 
Group 
Same diate Playwriting I (3) Claeyssens 
108 Tnt as Engl 108, :laeyssens 
Same ». ate Playwriti : : 
e as p ywriting II (: Claeyssens 
112 Voice as Engl 108. 8 u (3) aeyssens 
The pr. Ctice Theatre (3) Jacobson 
ignm nt and application of voice production with reference to skeletal 
Vidy ' Sreathin x ^ : : 
^s al arene & resonance, and articulation. Emphasis is placed on indi- 
hg Pre of the process of voice production and its application to 
13 Spectr, A p.n duisite: SpHr 11 (for theatre majors) or permission of the 
V lems in « 
ban pro ctio In Speech for the Actor (3) Jacobson 
114 In 5 and the o" related to interpretation of specific texts. Focus on stage dia- 
oduct Tpretation of Shakespeare. Prerequisite: TrDa 112 (Spring) 


LiT 
Basic m lo Acting (3) 
Maly sis. ques of concen 


all and Sprin 


Garner, Jacobson, Wade 
tration, imagination, improvisation, and character 
8) 


—_ 


450 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
& ind as Š : Garnet, pir 
115 Beginning Scene Study (3) at Jl. 
Principles of role development, concentrating on 20th-century I 
requisite: TrDa 114 (Fall and spring) -—-—— co 
116 Scene Study: Modern Comedy (3) Garn e jo? 
Principles of role development, comic timing, and stage business, COP. | gif 
on material by contemporary playwrights, such as Neil Simon. 
TrDa 114 (Spring, odd years) peon, 0/7 
117 Audition Techniques (3) Jaco ition i 
All aspects of the audition process: selection and rehearsal of aU m d 
logues, handling of cold reading, etc. Prerequisite TrDa 115 Of 
(Fall, even years) Garnet, po” 
122 Scene Study: Classical Drama (3) ncen e 
Principles of role development and handling of verse dialogue co (pl 
classical Greek and Shakespearian drama. Prerequisite TrDa 115. , 
years) J i 
123 Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) lacob Bt 
Principles of role development, concentrating on material nts P^ 
Restoration, Molie|vre, and other 17th- and 18th-century playwrl " 
site: TrDa 115 (Spring, even years) GU y 
130 Theatre Production (3) , , „cluding aw 
Theories and practicum in theatre and dance production, inc jighting " 
dance, stage management, costume and set construction, rigging sis in 
makeup, business management, and publicity, with specific emp is 
one area. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring in" 
131 Introduction to Lighting (3) yen i light 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicu ions 
theatre and dance. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) puc! m 
132 Makeup Design (3) : satexand P gl 
Theory and practicum in the art of makeup design, including io? 
133 Stage Management (1) ical 
ortam study of stage management with emphasis on practic? gp 
work as well as theory 
134 Theatre Architecture (1) architect! ouo 
Study of general principles, theories, and styles of theatre wil 
135 Introduction to Scene Design (3) ; ne painting 
Fundamental study of scenography, including drafting, sce ) m 
| Fall, odd 997 pili 
ing, stage properties, and model construction ( 2000, 
136 Costume History and Construction. (3) reece to the (o^ 
History of fashion in Western civilization from ancient cr projec 
tury. Fundamental study of costume research through speci! Ae 
construction (Fall) : vé 
140 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3) different cult ji 
A comparative approach to the meaning of humanity in di ular sty 
tions. Examination of the role of drama in daily life in its nrough i "ss 
and contexts in which it is developed for conscious goals. a and at 
workshops, students explore how the techniques of antbrop actions 
lead to a better understanding of the significance of spec! of, 
and of human experience. Same as Anth 191 (Spring jo 
143 Theatre in Washington (3) we and iT, 
An introduction to the artistic philosophies, organiza " Atten! and 
professional and semiprofessional theatres in Washingt mance 
duction is required. Lectures and discussions focus on pe Ve 
tions of the theatres (Summer) "LN 
145-46 History of the Theatre (3-3) tre 100^ gD 


thea ý 
An examination of the development and growth e aissa 
nings to the present. TrDa 145: Greek through Eng S demic yes! 
French Neoclassic to the early 20th century Aca 


THEATRE AND DANCE 451 


1 Direct; 3 
- ling for the Theatre (3) Garner 


Undamentals of script analysis, casting, and rehearsal tec hniques. Prerequisite: 
148 M a 114, 145, and 146. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 


usica] Theatre Production (3 or 6) Pucilowsky and Staff 
cticum on all components of a musical theatre production, including princi- 
49 ples of design, aesthetics, theory, and historical overview (Summer) ; 
usical Theatre Performance (3) Jacobson and Staff 
Dtensive training and experience in the performance of musical theatre, cul- 
bratting in a public performance. Practical staging application in movement, 
151 mts techniques for singing, vocal production, and acting (Summer) 
et~The Illusive Art (3) Johnson 
© art of ballet; its history, aesthetics, and performance. Contributions of the 
eadi P èPher and performer are examined through lectures, class ee 
Mances” and presentations by guest lecturers. Attendance at theatrical pe ne 
Donma; and videotape film showings. Primarily for nonmajors. Prerequisite for 
2 Dance Jors: TrDa 46 i | 
Dev In the 20th Century (3) _ Withers 
dan, pment of dance as an art form. Understanding the processes of cresting 
ined. Parte vation, composition, choreography, and — — 
153 bns: TrDa ^ -— experiences. Primarily for nonmajors. Prerequisite for nor 
Theori eSthetics and Criticism (3) i ene 
Viewin : ated to dance as an art form and their application to dance criticis ns 
Pre ea videotapes and films and attendance at theatrical performances 
154 Creat’ for nonmajors: TrDa 46 rc 
Dance a ance for Children /3) Withers 


S an expressive 
l 


and art medium for children; concepts, principles, methods, 
15 Materials 
Š Social $ 


The aiy Recreational Forms of Dance (3) ann 
15 forms of Fag of theories and teaching concepts to social and recreationa 
6 Dance “trees . 
Philosoph, ee (3) Johnson 


teachi Y, concepts, methods, materials, and organizational approaches to 


ance. j 3 nd r ! sttings. Prerequisite: TrDa 
LM 186-97. n academic and nonacademic setting 1 


ediate Ballet (2-2) 
edie for credit 
1 Ma ale/Advanced Ball t (2-2) 
Bg ag’ be Tepeated for credit EM 
iy... May um Ballet (2? 
71 Intern, "PPeated for credit. 
M Admission Modern Dance (2-2) 
3 i y audition; may be repeated for credit 
D... May be ate/Advanced Modern Dance (2-2 
75 Advan Tépeated for credit. 


lag... Ma Modern Dance (2-2 
* MonmeePetted for credit 
Awareness Improvisation for Theatre and Dance (3-3) Staff 
T ed co Bos body movement, environment, group dynamics, performances, 
ont Tough improvisational techniques 
Ta 182. poosition (3-3) Withers 
i Te elements and principles of composition. TrDa 183: Advanced 
Wes C Year) composition, Prerequisite: TrDa 180-81 or equivalent (Academ- 
i The create (3-3) Withers 
ae TrDa 180-8 dance performance with reference to staging aspects. Prerequi- 
"àdemic Tu 192-93, or equivalent; TrDa 131 recommended. 


452 
186-87 
190-91 

192 
193-94 
195 
196 
198 
199 


wma 
a a a r 


l 
j 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Body Alignment and Movement Theory (3-3) : 
Application of principles of anatomy, kinesiology, and physic 
and practice of ulienqdbsls dance techniques (Academic year) jov 
Dance History (3-3) : 
History of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on cultural $i! mo^ 
dance as art, education, and social behavior. Prerequisite for n 

(Academic year) f 
Repertory/Performance (1) forming?” 
Participation in the processes of learning dance repertory and Pa amic y9 
works. Audition required. May be repeated for credit. (Aca 


ics to the wil 


Dance Styles (arr.) (Academic wy) 


Forms of theatrical dance other than ballet or modern. 

Selected Topics (3) od in the 
Topics of current interest in theatre or dance. Topics announce diffe g 
of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided that the topic K 
Independent Study (1 to 6) . aul 
Sy A research and special projects. Open to seniors oF epe h 
well-prepared juniors majoring in theatre or dance. Before studen p ov 
to register for TrDa 196, they must submit a written proposa o 

and obtain approval of the staff member who will be directing "m 
department chair m4 
Internship (3 or 6) wi f 
Open to seniors majoring in theatre or dance. Work placements el y 
profit and commercial theatre and dance organizations for an rires d 

of hours per week. Seminar meetings required. Admission "d 

approval. May be taken for a maximum of 6 hours. (Fa ned” 
Senior Project (3) : 
Open to seniors majoring in 
register for TrDa 199, they must submit a written proposa of 
obtain approval of the faculty member who will be directing 
department chair 


are y 
theatre or dance. Before students dis 


Third Group ¡ssion % 
Prerequisite to all third-group courses: M.F.A candidacy oT perm job 


203 Professional Literature (3) d media stein 
Survey of the literature of the field, including print an pil 
207 Trends in Contemporary Performance (3) Guest jectures , 
Study and discussion of current work in performance. m ^ 
study. Emphasis on individual projects ys" 
231 Lighting Design (3) ce j 
aod execution of lighting design for theatre and om A 
TrDa 131 (Spring) d 
234 Advanced Scene Design (3) ; sis on the al f 
, s sioner, with empha ti 
Preparation for the advanced student designer, wi fing» on? 
development of rendering techniques, technical dra oi! 
analysis, and original scenographic interpretations. 
credit (Fall, even years) W 
235 Special Projects in Scene Design (3) ary scons 
Exploration of all styles of traditional and contempora credit. f 
the making of scale models. May be repeated once m^ 
permission of instructor (Spring) "c 
236 Costume Design (3) con through SP ihe | 
Introduction to the basic techniques of costume desig” stent with, , 
Various rendering techniques will be explored, cons odd yeas "d 
period concerned. Prerequisite: TrDa 136. (Spring 
237 Advanced Costume Design (3) roblems: 


Study of special design, style, and construction P 


L 
} 
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238 
Tier Making (3) 
Je study of 
istorica] cle 
25 Pring, even years) 
Vance: 
dvanced st 


credit udy in selected styles: ballet, modern, Spanish. May be repeated for 


Original ma Projects (1 to 3) Withers 


280 © guidanc y" Mais 
S ial St e of danc e faculty. May be repeated for credit 
Review pepe in Dance Video (3) Withers 
televi existing art works of dance/video and dance/film for content and 


sion : à m sx 
2 and profe re duction techniques. Emphasis on projects in-studio and with VHS 
70 A . "58lonal equipment. Lecture and laboratory 


eti. " Miéinli 
En cd Criticism (3) Johnson 
299 Criticism n of aesthetic theories of dance as a performing art, with application to 


or 
Workatee (1 to 3) 


Ops wi : 
of ady, Ps with emphasis on ¢ ontemporary issues and problems. Development 


ance, . 
2 Tepeat Professional c ompetencies. Experts in short/intensive periods. May 
91 ed for Credi 

t : redit 


Inte, P (3 or 6) 


Ips with d 


Co; 
299 Sele. nce and 


Topic. 


Staff 


Wade 
4 dance and theatre companies or arts organizations, inc luding 
‘Or seminar. May be taken for a total of 6 semester hours 


way 5 in Theatre and Dance (1 to 3) Staff 

294 Ine me PDeated for credit 
tw... Ma * arch in Theatre (arr.) Staf 
309 Tha? repeated for, e eatre (arr.) Staff 


arch (3-3) (Fall and spring) 


al and spring) 


VEL A 
N 
Sen ~U TOURISM 


Staff 


Kinet; 
elics and Leisure Studies. 


TY : 
Univer PROFESSORS 


t fessor M, Cunliffe 


tsas Mbered ; 
or Univer ered in the 770s are 
Mate ees S are taught by distinguished scholars who hold appoint- 


iting Pei, Tsity c -- With the approval of the department or program concerned, 
Sol co lon o i sor Courses may be taken to satisfy degree program require- 
Unive. Follows’ Offered REE ENY Professor may be required for enrollment. A complete 
"tity Prof is a list o 1 semester appears in the Schedule of Classes under the 700 
PSsorg Courses that are expected to be taught fairly regularly by 


A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr 


17 
m OP 
an Int 
Attican d ellectua] 


liter cations i 

era in lega 

EM "hn "s » Political, and social thought and in imaginative 

Nees the And limits, land claims, slavery, women's property, copy- 
^ tae individual in relation to the community and the state. 


Pucilowsky 
pattern drafting and draping methods, based on contemporary and 
thing, through lecture and class work Prerequisite: TrDa 136. 


Dance Technique (2) Staff 


Composition (3) Withers 


ated or dances are reconstructed for performance under 


454 


ne 
Soa ee wo 


i 
f 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


AmCv/Engl/Hist cu 


779 
444 


AmCv 


773 


AmCv 
774 


AmCv 


/49 


Phil 


799 
444 


Phil 
774 


Phil 
778 


American Intellectual History: The James Family (3) 

A consideration of one of America’s most brilliant ‘clans,’ / 
James, Sr., cosmopolite and Swedenborgian reformer, and three of na jam 
the novelist Henry James, Jr., the psychologist- philosopher william : "d 
their diarist-sister Alice James. Their writings will be examin ? 
contexts, including literary criticism, teminism, and psycho isto?" 
undergraduates and graduate students 


Heo" 
"d 1840-192 "^ 


Hist T. 
Republicanism in America (3) Jd an^ 
à or ] 
Republicanism as an ideology; historical antecedents in the old W p ; 
hy in 1776; 
erica (w1 
itain); aD | qub 
d Brita "nate st 
Engl/Hist 


n to gr 
os 
The History of Heroism (3 ient "mU 
Interpretations of heroism, greatness, and genius since anc} Maris oy 
lian, pisto. 


ticular emphasis on 18th- to 20th-century conceptions. 
ourse 


transit to North America; the repudiation of monarc 
and significance of republicanism in 19th-century Am 
tive emphasis, especially on Latin America, France, an 
tual loss of ideological vitality. For juniors and seniors; ope 


other theories of the role of the individual in affecting the c literary" 
functions of biography, from hagiology to psy« hohistory, 45 8 

genre. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students. [ 
Engl (3) C fU 


4 E i 15 
The Great Popular Author in Britain and America, 1800-1 ans, Ma” 
The emergence of imaginative writers (Scott, Thackeray, d 
ling) who were both highly and widely admired for comb 5 (Hug? 


^ E » “ n 
and moral edification. Subsidiary attention to European gia ub i 
i icals, P! ! 


viewing, translation, copyright, platform appearances, dents: 
Prerequisite: permission of the instructor For graduate stu 
fied undergraduates of 


Individualism (3) ology: lien 
The concept of the free individual in philosophy, PSY ivist “ayol 

; cti VI uid 
politics: individuals and groups; individualism an indi 
individuals in biography, autobiography, and fiction; P 


collective agency and identity. For undergraduates; open of 


Understanding Technology (3) the ‘i ' 
An examination of the idea of technology—its relations TochnoloB! ag 
arts and humanities, its development, and its problems. useful (0 yi, 
regarded as merely dependent on the sciences or as merely with its ow of 
it will be regarded as a human activity in its own right, Wr gradual 
conceptual structure, interests, risks, and benefit 


s. For ul 
graduate students. of 


Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) social segs 
A fundamental inquiry, drawing on philosophy and the dividen gri w 
concept of the state in terms of entrenched oppositions: m 

ism, equality/liberty, liberalism/conservatism, socialis d a COM ct , 
munism/capitalism. Emphasis on the present nee to Hobbes: uat 
scendence of these oppositions. Readings from Pond m 
Marx, Freud, Levi-Strauss, Walzer, Nozick, and others. 

to graduate students 


P 
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Phil 
779 Phi 
An phy and Psychoanalysis (3) Caws 
» Lm of some striking parallels between the topics addressed by 
Philosophical nti theories on the one hand and the traditional content of 
between “ea Teflection on the other, with special emphasis on the relation 
undergradustue e theory and therapeutic practice (in both disciplines). For 
Rel es; open to graduate students 
770 Islamic (s. 
The er Vitization and the West (3) Nasr 
Investigation of Islam and the West, from the rise of Islam to modern times 
literature. b of the impact of Islam on European philosophy, science, art, and 
Ship Upon © Impact of the image of Islam as shown in modern Western scholar- 
Rel n the Islamic world. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 
71 Pergi 
The eria Literature in East and West (3) Nasr 
Rumi, ein major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as Khayyam, Attar, 
anslation of lga Hafiz, and their impact in the West and in India. The 
Pach figures a e works into European languages and their influence upon 
For und "is S »oethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned readings in English 
Rel aduates; open to graduate students 


772 


Mystici 
A the ism— East and West (3) 


. "ematic : Nasr 
e : 
tions, deali xamination of major elements and components of mystical tradi 


ing with « ; 

reality, " : W ith such issues as the nature of mysticism, the search for ultimate 
/Stical c: cal 

nd the signifies. Significance of the cosmos, the mystical science of the soul 

and W, cance of sacred art and symbols. Major mystical traditions of East 


Rel Hinduism, Taoism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam 
773 
Tetinial Phi 
brs idea of 8ophy (3) Nasr 
C Coomarasyen! Philosophy as developed in the 20th century by A. Huxley, 
br etnia] philos ay, and certain Neo-Thomists. Doctrines and teachings of 
in East and amy as found in various religious and philosophical traditions 
Rel tellect a m Prerequisite: at least one course in religion, philosophy, or 
^ ‘ory. For undergraduates open to graduate students 
"Mtis and 
mae interact siete (3) Nasr 
Telat; 


nce in different civilizations. This 
;reec India, China, and the West, 
Con Daissany. ;reece, Islam, ‘ , 
light” ts an cie the scientific revolution, and up to the present day. Key 
and of e culty ®s In the encounter of religion and science are considered in 
Seniors. „al matrix c 


5; ope Xf the civilization and period in question. For juniors 
n to graduate 


TaCctio 
i lionshi A between religion and scie 
m ancient Egypt, classical € 


DN students 
Public po: 
Bagi. Plic 
huic Concepts of «^a (3) Etzioni 
Cong Search Ln ‘cy research in comparison to basic and applied research 


ds. The social structure of policy research: producers and 


ates an CTS of ki 
a Now] 4 
science Eaduate st edge and issues arising among them. Open to undergradu- 


Soong, t public ees with permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: social 
icy course work or related experience 


erican Society (: 
td Society (3) 
ra lea, ance Perspective i 
diti n and lysis of the 


its future. 


Etzioni 
of Americ an society and its main institutions and 
Concepts that allow continued insight into America's 
For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


-. 


2--—— MÀ a = 
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456 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION / 
Soc/Econ/PS« po? 
779 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) jc p 
i onomile? 
A synthesized approach to the study of economic behavior and ec pi^ 
well 85 PO g 


drawing on relevant segments of economics and soi iology a5 
science and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and care iw 
in the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior and their pol 

tions. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING č : EB 


Professors D.C. McGrath, Jr., S.S. Fuller (Chair), S. Greene, D.E. Gale 

Adjunct Professors F. Gutheim, T.F. Carroll 

Associate Professor R.W. Longstreth 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.L. Preston, R.D. Wagner, N Longsworth 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.K. O'Bryon 

Lecturer O.T. Carr, Jr. (Visiting) FEA 


See the School of Government and Business Administration for the p! gie 
leading to the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning, which p vi P 
tion for professional practice in the planning field, and areas of specializatr 
as components of programs leading to the degrees of Master of Public Adm 


Doctor of Philosophy 


First Group E w 
50 Washington, D.C.: Gillette and Interdis?i? 
History, Culture, and Politics (3) 
Same as AmCv/Hist/PSc 50 
1 
Second Group vé / 
53 F J i i í "T y 
153 Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design (3) anning ig” 


Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban pe develo? 


American planning concepts, as well as the social and politi i tutions 
the character of planning in the United States. The roles 9' . parti 
cians, planners, and the general public in the planning P tal yer agi 
phasis is placed on urban planning at the local governme? j 
175-76 American Architecture (3-3) 


the 
randt cult 
Joint offering of the Urban and Regional Planning Depar ican archi aang 


Studies Program. Examination of selected topics in — type dist hy 


the 17th century to the present. Stylistic properties, f prod vce” jja 
technological developments, and urbanistic patterns are od both 8s An" A 
of interpretation of historic meaning Buildings are analyZ "i l 
as signifiers of social, cultural, and economic tendenci® nd 19% 
1600-1860; U&RP/AmCv 176: 1860-present. Same as Art 


— 
m] 
"d 


si 
demic year) rior 
Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) orici 
Washington, D C., is the primary setting for the study of hi servation w) 
has developed over the past century. Experience wit Pi 9a 
shown by examples in other locations will also be roi d sites 


discussions of the readings, and field trips to neighbor 
preservation efforts. Same as AmCv 177 (Spring) 


RBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNIN( 457 


Third Group 


201 : " 
planning Theory and Practice I (3) Gale 
troduction to the de 


Uni velopment of urbanization and urban settlements in the 
nited States, the 


emergence and growth of urban and regional planning, and the 


evoluti á ; ; 
202 p olution of issues in the practice of the planning profession (Fall) 
a S Theory and Practice II (3) Gale 


TO 'uction to the conc epts of planning, plan making, and plan implementation 
ae of the relationship between theory and practice in planning Discus 
castin e role of reconnaissance studies, goal formulation, tec hnologic al fore- 
"s m scenario development in planning practice. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 

203 Princi prion of instructor. (Spring) 1 

EO of Community Planning and Design (4) à; Greene 
techniques design studio to develop and apply planning methods and graphic 
. +S; principles of land use and community design; analysis of factors 


aff . ; : 
ee ung Community development and change. Open only to candidates for the 
„Bree of Maste 


site: &RP r of Urban and Regional Planning Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequi- 
207 Land 201 or permission of instructor (Fall s 

Selected opment Planning (3) McGrath 

ed problems in urban and regional planning: applications of zoning, envi- 


Ton x 

NA controls, tax incentives, and other techniques available for the imple- 

struct lon of development plans. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of in- 
208 or. (Fall) 


elati ss and Urban Transportation Planning (3) McGrath 
ination of ips between land use and the movement of goods and people. Exam- 
niques R and use and transportation planning principles, issues, and tech- 
oles of public and private interests in land use and transportation 


Pring) id management Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. 


Development Economics (3) Fuller 
in Orces affecting urban growth and change; relationships among cities, 
Ohomi an areas, and regions in the context of the national ec onomy; socio- 
'ations of urban land development policies; basic studies and 
i omic analysis requisite: Econ 217-18 or equivalent or per- 
211 el of instructor (Fall) 2 dca * 
Study of of Urban and Regional Analysis I (3) Preston 
Searc mc statistical procedures and their interpretations, introduction to 
tions n ethods and data collection and management, microcomputer opera- 
ility that postica] problem solutions. This course establishes a computer capa- 
the student utilizes subsequently in all course assignments (Fall) 
In of Urban and Regional Analysis II (3) Fuller 
to methods used to analyze, estimate, and forecast population, 
: Income, and economic growth and development. Includes cohort 
2s e, ang cation quotients, survey sampling and questionnaire design, shift- 
Ady Case Study methods Prerequisite: U&RP 211 (Spring) 
VEStigation aning Problems (4) McGrath 
ings. ormul, of complex problems of the metropolitan region, analysis of find- 
rating gr ation of Proposals, and presentation of material to faculty and coop- 
Studi Oups, Multidisciplinary team and individual planning projects 


210 U 


8 of econ 


2 ins d Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or permission of 
8 œ. (Fall) 
Multidisc aa and Regional Planning (3) Fuller 
Tegiong M My Study of the methods of regional analysis and process of 
alysis ang: development of projects of regional scale requiring problem 
| 249 Permission of esis, and plan formulation Prerequisite: U&RP 203 and 212 or 
ntemnation puructor (Spring) 
Examination rban Planning (3) Carroll 
Ding in Various Comparison of the theories of and approaches to urban plan- 


Us c : : 
5 countries. Analysis of the types of planning and development 


458 


251 Housing and Community Development: Concepts and Methods e 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


rod 


techniques employed and their effectiveness Applicability of such |" 
and methods within the context of the American urban planning pF 

uisite: UKRP 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 5 
An examination of the basic theories, concepts, principles, an theres"; 
methods for managing the planning process by which cities approach d ger!" 
tion of their development and housing needs. Housing supply sity facil! 
conditions, market analysis, physical inventory methods, commun 


A ; n A ; e! 7 
planning and impact analysis, commercial revitalization, and ol d 
theory and dynamics. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission 


(Fall) Galt 


252 Housing and Community Development: 


Case Studies and Applications (3) mi 

5 i i ary housing cow 

The application of theory and methodology to contemporary gras 
nd prog jail 


munity development issues. Examination of federal policies & 


munity facilities, redevelopment and adaptive reuse projects, an a 
private sector. Case studies and field trips Prerequisite U&RP 251 W 
of instructor (Spring) pul 
255 Urban Housing (3) 358 loding?” 
Principal issues affecting the demand for and supply of housing: in [^ 
financing, housing costs, tenure options, rehabilitation and conserve ite 
dynamics and requirements, and public-sector involvement. call 


251 or permission of instructor (Summer) ' 
256 Neighborhood Dynamics (3) : metropol ioi 
Residential location decisions as they affect land use ar di qo 


Middle class, elderly, and minority mobility patterns. Effect 


è ‘ ‘ae jsite- 

dislocation, condominiums, and historic preservation. Prerequi cat 
permission of instructor. (Summer) 

257 Fis ic ] i K i 

257 Fiscal Policy and Urban Planning (3) — .. implications At 
Consideration of municipal fiscal conditions and their imp d is 


2 " x f « i ni 
planning. Examination of c apital projects financing, tax policy) 201 or p 
fiscal impact analysis of urban development Prerequisite: 


sion of instructor. (Fall) compas 

258 Advanced Urban Development Economics (3) jot 
Analysis of case studies of large-scale development projects to 9 T 
sion of financial, political, legal, and technical complexities 210 0 
inherent in the urban development process. Prerequisite: pull 
sion of instructor. (Fall) t (3) 

259 Economic, Social, and Legal Aspects of Urban Developmen in d po 
Same as BAd 225. Examination of the forces that shape U evaluat? yo 
introduction to market analysis methods and techniques ithin Wiig ! 
feasibility; study of the institutional and legal framework W deve al 
development occurs and that influences ¢ ontrols, land value: ublic and 
potential; and analysis of roles and responsibilities O the P ge 
sector in the urban development process (Fall) (3) í yi 

261 Community Planning and Design: Concepts and Methods actors i ise 
Investigation of perceptual, social, physical, and aesthetic ment Po 
and design. Emphasis on interaction of users and the — 
and process of community design, visual analysis, evaluat) instructo" ge 
tion techniques. Prerequisite U&RP 203 or permission o 

262 Community Planning and Design: pl 
Case Studies and Applications (3) «ev desig? 
Planning and design studio; application of community Jopmene ini 
process to typical problems of community change and — ( uf 
fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 261 or permission of instrue "m ] 

263 Community Preservation and Design Studio (3) 
Interdisciplinary studio class: application of the 


t an 
technique ity 
i 4 somm 
historic preservation, urban planning, housing and com 


dc 


se 


a S PP 
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Community de 


Sign, anc ther S 2S t ^ms evit zurt areas 
sign and othe disciplines to pr »blems of revi alizing an à 
Urveys 


f sentation to 
, inventories, analyses, formulation of proposals, and present: 


^ we. 2: UK&RP 201 or 
faculty and Cooperating groups. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U& 
2 Permission of instructor (Summer 


, ene 
àn Development Planning and Design (3) i 1 tect Sees 
Same as BAd 228 Application of planning/design principles and tec hi zin 
Studioaboratory environment. Field reconnaisance and graphic tec soe »- , 
plied to Projects in site selection. site analysis, concept formulation, anc y € 
Planning in an urban « ontext. Public and private sector issues are — 
e Preparation of a project development proposal Prerequisite me a A 
273 E nd BAd 226; must be taken concurrently with BAd 227 ter “Gale 
*ighborhoog Conservation (3 
Examinati 


: —_ s that 

on of the economic, social, design, and public eem n ing 

tech neighborhood decline and revitalization. Intensive ols us eft l. n¢ — 
i : 2 useful i s 

: echanisms, implementation techniques, and planning tools 


} icito Dorm sion yf 
in’, and restoring older urban neighborhoods. Prerequisite: Permission « 
275 ~structor 


: (Summer) I ) 

e . : Jongsworth 

San Politics of Historic Preservation (3) ^ t 1 pl ayers 

aue as AmCy 275. Overview of the political issues, forces, events, anc ple i 
at have sh 


k > 
B ith an emphasis on 
aped contemporary preservation practice, with an em; 
Public poli 


3 , SeT- 
Vati ‘cy issues that have not been resolved and continue to confront prese 
276 Be ot objecti 


Ves. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor (Spring ae 
S Omics of rvation (3) : ag 
nci as AmCv 276 Analysis of economic techniques and benefits use : 
Siacufage the retention and reuse of historic buildings and districts in the Unite 
71-75 Ba Prerequisite: Permission of instructor (Spring E 
Joi i rvation: Principles and Methods (3-3) Longstr ' 
Stus offering of the Urban and Regional Planning Department and the American 
les Pro, 


Sram. Same as Hist 277-78 Exploration of scope and purpose of the 
thes®*Vation Movement in the United States with focus on developments from 
o 10s to the present Topics include the emergence of preservation ones : 
desi Century, relationships between attitudes toward the past — 
tod " © Intent and impact of legislation, organizational dynamics, — 
Of c mentation, the concept of significance, and preservation as an ins 


Supp] a Iscussions With representatives of organizations and public agencies 
"n S pent Class lectures (Academic year) 


im Pics i ional Planning (3) Staff 
Experimental a and Regional Planning 


ring: new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
me Dj à Menger (Fall or spring) at 
ment d esearch and investigation of special problems in community develop- 
m Directed © be Tepeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) ; t x: 
i i i Planning (3) € 
0 Thesis Resear a on Research in Urban and Regional Planning Pw 
F. 
R (Fall and Spring) 
i 
te group 


` ey Courses are Primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 
late Diag Open t 3 


j © selected master's students upon petition approved by the 
3 S 
An cvi Public- priv 
Unde alysis and Critig 
li, Pandin 
ahd private’ and pre 
Public a vate institut 


i i : Staff 
te Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) i " 
ue of alternative theoretical frameworks for describir s 
edicting the nature, values, and actions of American pub- 
ions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives r3 —— 

EY insti ; » > needs of socie 
tequisite P vate institutional arrangements to meet the ne 


9ctoral degree candida y status 
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s 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) e May” 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination: 
repeated for credit (Fall and spring) s 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) TL 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fal 


WOMEN'S STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS : — 


Associate Professor P.M. Palmer (Director) 
Adjunct Assistant Professor R Spalter-Roth í 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.B. Pratt 


4 
Committee on Women’s Studies pM. palmer” 
T. Brennan, J. Butler, M.M. Cassidy, J.O. Horton, P.H.M. Lengermann, ** 

Ridder, A. Romines, R. Spalter-Roth joli 


inary program in 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers two interdiscipl of Arts " 
to the degrees of Master of Arts in the field of women's studies and Maste, edig 
field of public policy with a concentration in women's studies. Both are Ws wi 
Committee on Women's Studies and draw upon faculty from various deP d 
the University and resource persons in the community. ontri 

The women's studies programs seek to examine and integrate the € n un 
established academic disciplines to an understanding of the historical an and 107. y 
role and status of women, and to provide training necessary to evà Rc sire 
equitable public policy for women Each student will work closely wi goals. P 
designing a program to meet individual researc h interests and professiona di poi 


tive degree candidates should consult with the director of the Women $ " » 
4 e je 
Master of Arts in the field of women's studies and Master of Arts In r fog io 


helor’s d 


policy with a concentration in women's studies—Prerequisite: a bac 
accredited college or university. Students are expected to have complet 


to graduate courses. School of » 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate den 


g 
Sciences, and 36 semester hours of course work, with or without 4 thesis. f final 6 
take a common core of women’s studies courses: WStu 220, 221, 225, an 
either WStu 283 and 295 or WStu 299-300 Policy-oriented students mus 1124 y 
six courses in the public policy core (Stat 104, 183; PSc 203; Psyc 244; . wStu 240 gy 
with Stat 104, 183, PSc 203, Psyc 244, and Econ 217 recommende™ j "m d 
substituted for one of the core policy courses. Of the remaining three cO lic? ig, P 


in the same discipline, which may be in the humanities, social science” gies m m 
tration. Those pursuing the Master of Arts in the field of women $ one vs 


emester hours 1n 


and 9 hours Of get 


addition to the core courses in women's studies, 12 s 


(history, literature, economics, philosophy, or sociology) ndidat 
permission, other disciplinary concentrations may be selected. Ali c8 p 
to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination yi^ 
4 i ; 0 
220 Perspectives on Women (3) - "ve 
ry in Bure’ + 108 
! minist t 


Survey of the historical development of feminist teg n fe dis : 
States fr > 179 > 1¢ s specially 0 ce oo 
States from the 1790s to the 1930s, focusing esp ocial scien of 


and critiques of basic assumptions of the developing § janation 
Topical focus on the application of theories to the exp. gp 
family, work, and political roles of women (Fall) T 
Research Issues in Women's Studies (3) 
Analvsis of the contribution of feminist or ge 


humanities and social science disciplines to t f jo [ 
z 3 > x i eâ jscl 
research and social policy and practice. Topics includ icd p a” 


3 e tei cadem are 
frameworks, a critique and re-evaluation of traditional “ally jn the 
analysis of current research on and for women, espi 
sexuality, work, poverty, and social change (Fa 


y 
nder-relation penod a 5 
he issues an seit oí 


N 
N 
— 


ZOOLOGY 461 


225 Feminist Theory (3) 
oretical found 
Posals for Change 
€mporary Americ 
Considered, (Spring) 
um and Public Policy (3) ae 
T analysis of U.S. government policies, such as equal employment oppor- 
A. Cial Security, and the federal budget. Basic steps in systematic policy 
ysis and how such analyses are affected by questions of gender distribution 


Staff 
ations of feminism in the United States. Theories and pro- 
currently espoused. Although focus is primarily on con- 
“an feminism, some Third World and European thought will 


241 woower and money. (Spring) 
Á and the Law (3) Ridder 
tion, ew of women Emphasis on marital status, employment, media, educa- 
251 Women Li Services, crime, and the Constitution (Spring) 
Woman, a iterature, and the Arts (3) Romines 
patte, $ subject and object. Examination of stereotypes, themes, language, 


olism in works by and about women. Particular attention to 
> artist and the development of feminist criticism (Fall) 

e American Work Force (3) Palmer 
of the American Studies Program and the Women's Studies Pro- 
Sciplinary analysis of women's role in the labor force and gender- 


Joint offering 
am. Multidi 


interre aaan of labor. Views of women's work in the home and outside it; 

diffe lonships of women in and out of the work force; class, race, and ethnic 
270 Semin’: ^ (Spring) 

investigato ected Topics (3) Staff 

eration of ^ of a current policy issue of particular concern to women, or consid- 
280 In pend Women's status in a particular social system (Fall and spring) 

May comm Study (3) Staff 

283. ,, Member Peated for credit. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty 
7M Pr, icum in Vo registration 
in Wo PE : . " 
Study Of the c a men's Studies (3) Staff 


n in ste n » » te acct , Ta 
Private E Bing status of women through supervised assignment to public 


Ncies engaged in policy-making, education, political action, and 
295 ate. '* acement arrangements begin the semester prior to registration for this 
depen 
Idiviquar Research in Women’s Studies (arr.) Staff 
289399 Proposal require or field research. Program advisor's approval of a written 
Thesis À 

Cours, arch (3-3) Staff 
Present es listed below z , 

ate a ailable in w, which emphasize the experience of women in the past and 


umbian College for undergraduate and graduate students: 


Clas 170 History of Women in America 
Econ 141 w Men in Classical Antiquity 
pis 125 women in the Labor Market 
SYC 159 oe in European History 
Re] 181 ‘ychology of Sex Differences 
155 een in Western Religion 
nder Roles and Socialization 


a oe 
ee Se © 


-rt 
-—-—— 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 1988-1989 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
School of Education and Human Development 
School of Government and Business Administration 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Caroline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D 

Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Was 


1932, University 


hington Unive 


Robert Edward Baker, Professor Emeritus of Education _ li University ^ 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University - 


Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. Johns 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D 
University : 
" , à z Mn " ication 
Lee Sheward Bielski, Professor Emeritus of Speech Communie 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
Guy Black, Professor Emeritus of Business Economics _ 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 
Gretchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German Jopkins Univers 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hop 
Perry Botwin, Professor Emeritus of Special Education . BaD. 1957. 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers—The State University; M.A. 1947, New York University: 
University 


Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education _ ity; BAD: 1962 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American l niveo» + tft 
Washington University tice preside" 

Harold Frederick Bright, Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Vi 
Academic Affairs Emeritus » p. 1952, Un 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Pht 
Texas 


David Springer Brown, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse Univers! ^ 
Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Educatio 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University logy 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor Emeritus of Psycho "2 d 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D 1946, Cornell Univers . 
Wesley Thomas Carroll, Professor Emeritus of Education, php. 195? 
B.S. 1933, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A 1940, 
Nebraska 
James Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1933, M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 
Charles William Cole, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1939, George Washington University 
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"ts elen Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Education s 
i q,’ Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950 George Washington University 
BA llett Davison, Professor Emeritus of European History 
Willia x neeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D 1942, Harvard University 
m Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
sAherimenta]J 
yB d Ph.D 1933, Yale University 
BA on Eastin, Professor Emeritus of Business Acarina: 
Julian A. 945 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American Univers 
B.S, 194) ostein, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
Lloyd H hr 1942, Ph.D 1948, Harvard Univesity : Rae VL 
E Artman Elliott, Professor Emeritus of Higher Education; Presiden 
swe 


m pd a 1.D. 1948 
University, Glenville State College M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia ee T. Ra: 
l.p 198, 9. Colorado: LL.D. 1963, 1 niversity of New Hampshire; LL.D. ,1965 Co f= eg ; 

. . py ncord College; LL.D 1969, University of Maine at Orono; LL.D. 1970. ! —-— h 
DH, 1 LD 1971 Georgetown University; Litt.D. 1986, West Virginia Institute of Technolog 
Jniversity Japan; LL.D. 1988, American University 


Ericson, Professor Emeritus of Management 
» University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University 


and | atpster George, Associate Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics 
BS. in pp E Stuc ies 
Samuel y 1948, M.A 


' 


» 1961, George Washington University 


S. 193, cs Pe house, Professor Emeritus of Statistics P 
A Universic City Iniversity of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington 
Adre 
Y» f ; "olitical 
Science "BY: Professor Emeritus of International Affairs and Politic 


A, 19 

1943. Un D: 1938, University of Budapest; M.A. 1939, University of California Berkeley; Ph.D. 
Bow, TSity of California, Los pream sa 

Q Bs, 1928, y Osen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


lta 


MA. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 

Roe 1933 = ard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
Y Hert v 1936 George Washington University 
us 1839, Php ch Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology ieee 

He ry ly 1933, M.D 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940 Johns Hopkin 
Helm Herz 'i Treasurer Emeritus 

Chingy CÈ 1930 up Vice President and Treasurer Emer 
ae io Hsieh 978, George Washington University 

The 1939, s% Johar TO essor Emeritus of Economics sia iiie 
ja Unt niversity, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Was 


Joe legt. MA. Ofessor Emeritus of Psychology MESES 
;. D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 


iy of GA 1936, o Emeritus of Business Administration 
By ungan Korea sity of Al 


g. abama; M.B.A. 1941 Harvard University; LL.D. 1964, Univer 
ayn : 
BA, iga Jo 
Sam, 1e, Manson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
age! Trad 1957, George Washington University 


Ba "ite 
Vigin 907, ndrick, 


d Professor Emeritus of Economics 
da i "n University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955 George Washington University 
A. 1 bride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psychology 
l j - University of Nebraska; Ed.D 1959, George Washington University 
Emeritus of Statistics L "ud 
Fi as ' York, City College; M.A. 1929, Columbia University 
BA Tancis La " Bton University 


ity. Dat 1964, Mi ofessor Emeritus of Classics 


Sa 1987 - issi pi College; M.A. 1926, University of Chic ago; Ph.D. 1929, Yale 
' age Washington University 
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Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 
Sar Levitan, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.S.S. 1937, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1939, Ph.D 
University 
Ralph Kepler Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology m d 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southern 
ys d 


1967, Columbia University eril 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Em 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Universi 
B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins F 
William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archaeo 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 


Administration rs. 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University yy 
Anthony Marinaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education av; PhD: 1949 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State University: 
University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College E 
Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor Emeritus Of En 
B.A. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsbu p 
Margaret McIntyre, Professor Emeritus of Education Po univers 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwes 
A.P.C. 1963, George Washington University 
Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics i 
B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University piplomat 
Howard Maxwell Merriman, Professor Emeritus of American 
History ard Univ? 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harv irs and P 
Franz Henry Michael, Professor Emeritus of International Ajj@ 
Eastern History » University 
Sinological Diploma 1930, University of Berlin; Referendar 1931, DrJur. 1935 
Freiburg 
Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Pathology 


1949, Columbia 


glish 


B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University "m d 
Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology |. Georg? 
B.A. 1925, Carleton College; M.A. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 199» 
University 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry ilicis 
B.S. 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University 9 
David Nelson, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin m trati 
Harry Robert Page, Professor Emeritus of Business Admini“ os 
B.A. 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; 
University 
Kittie Fenley Parker, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1932, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D 
Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.A. 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical Univ 
Ruth Irene Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. 1945, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946, Syracu 
American University : 
Vladimir Petrov, Professor Emeritus of International Affa 
M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 
Ewing Lakin Phillips, Professor Emeritus of Psychology. 
B.S. 1937, Central Missouri State College; M.A. 1940, University of } 
University of Minnesota ch 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English .. 
B.A. 1941, Baylor University; M.A. 1942, Tulane University; Ph.D x 


on 


Ames Willis Ro 


America Colgate University; M.A 


By Louise Robbins, Professor Emeritus of 
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bb, Profe Emer fR > Languages 
, essor Emeritus of Romance g 
rh Co 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic 1 niversity of 


Mic robiology 


anie] D = erican University: M ^. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 
BS. in EM Roman, Professor Emeritus of Management Science 
o CA. 1949, M. / &3 Di 
Blake c it M.A. 1953, Ph.D 


Benjamin 5 rinceton Un 
BS. 4 ^ liliams Smith, 


BS. 19 


1956, University of Southern California 
Root, Professor Emeritus of Education 
ge, Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of Illinois Ed.D. 1948, George 
arkey, Professor Emeritus of Ex onomic History 
Iversity; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 


Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951 George 
University 


Tge. 'll, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic 
y 
Wald m Ph.D 1955, M.D. 1961. 1 niversity of London 
BA, 1927 RBS, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
Lorett ' Heidelbe 


Toa, 7, Stanford Unive: 


BS 1 iner, Profess 
Karl p.98, Mus p. 1940 
arl Eme, 1938, \ 


"id aam, Professor E 


00 
ar 193), MA elford, Professor 


a "8 College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 
d j sure 
Ey Stallings, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leisure 


I f Ed.D. 1965, Universi f 
rsity; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific: Ed.D 196 niversity o 


tge Ste 


fus.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 


rofessor Emeritus of Public Administration 
OV-Tak p Mona Coll 


ege; Ph.D. 1935. 1 niversity of California, Berkeley 


j meritus of Mathematics 

Y of Illinois; M.A 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 
Emeritus of Anatomy 

e. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D 

» Yale hompson, Profe 

Tillman "sity: Ph.D. 195 

man, Profe 


1942, George Washington University 


ssor Emeritus of European History 
4, University of Chicago 


; ssor Emeritus of Education 
Kathy Henderson Sta 


BA S War i 
END x thi, Associ 
Bg „c Olis í 
NEC MA sontraub, 


Ba a lem: 
Mei, Litn, Veismiller, Profe 


A. 195.09 Whi 
May 28 Weil ite, Professor En 


A, Wis Tur 
Curti 1934, MA 3 mA 


19 
Nine 35, Harbin Lon, Profe 


le College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D 
S. 1923 | = Towne 
eton p, ana State 


1955, Columbia University 
» Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
University: M.A. 1930, Columbia University 

liar 4 Battle Cree Pad well, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
làm : Tee allege; M.S 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 
Ssociate Professor Emeritus of English 
1952 University of Pennsylvania 


. ate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
College: M A. 1936, Ph.D 


941, Ph 


1939, University of lowa 

Professor Emeritus of Botany 

1938, George Washington University 

Ssor Emeritus of English ; é 
ll College; M.A 1942, Harvard University; D.Phil. 1950, Oxford Uni 


33, Ph. 


nald 


3, Corne. 


' George " Professor Emeritus of P 


E olitical Science 
ngton University: 


Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 
ieritus of Social Psychology 
versity; Ph.D 1937, Stanford University 

1 Bar VW York y7’ FTOfessor Emeritus of Management 

ates Yakob versity; M A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967 American University 


[ ssor Emeritus of Russian 
s li Brooks Y School, Manchuria 


i oun ?"ssor E 
Amberst cie, Professor Er 


neritus of Zoology 
; Ph.D 1923, Cx 


Jumbia University 
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ACTIVE* 


Fred Paul Abramson, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 

Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology id sity É 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College Ph.D. 1965, Uni 


California, Berkeley ices 
r ^ x rV 
Zoila F. Ortega Acevedo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Se 


Administration 
B.A. 1970, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1972 New York Unt 


M.Phil. 1979, Syracuse University 
Andrew Stanford Adams, Professorial Lecturer in Administrat 
B.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1954, University of California, Berkeley ^ 
Arvil Van Adams, Professor of Education Policy and of Economics. yof 
B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Memphis State University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Univers? 
Kentucky 
William Clavton Adams, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1972, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington Univ 
K.C. Adiga, Associate Research Professor of Chemistry ooo, Indi 
B.S. 1970, Mysore University, India; M.S. 1975, Andhra University, India; Ph.D. 1 
Institute of Science, India 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology university 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke tional 
Hugh Lecaine Agnew, Assistant Professor of History and Intern@ 
Affairs sean univers! 
B.A. 1975, Queen's University at Kingston, Canada; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1981, St 
Yoshio Akiyama, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
M.A. 1963, Andrews University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Minnesota á 
Ali A. Alani, Assistant Research Professor of Biological Science "d 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1975, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.S. 1979, Ph.D 1985, Uni 


ive science 


am 


ersity 


France 
Ernest Narinder Albert, Professor of Anatomy S Geargeton® | 
B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D 1965, | 


University 


John D. Albertson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.M. 1981, Catholic University of America 


Julia W. Albright, Professor of Microbiology hD 1978. 
B.S. 1962, East Tennessee State University; M.S. 1972, University of Akron; Ph. d 
State University dicine) 

sut 


, i à : Me 

Yousef Al-Doory, Associate Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Louisian? 
B.S. 1945, University of Baghdad; M.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1994 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College NT d 

Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 2 rity and 

B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State Unive! 


and Mechanical College wos 
Dean Conrad Allard, Professorial Lecturer in History 7, Get? 
B.A. 1955, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1959, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1967» 
University 
Catherine Jean Allen, Associate Professor of Anthropology , of Ilinois 
B.A. 1969, St. John’s College, Maryland; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University nces 
John Paul Allen, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sct Univers 
B.A. 1969, Saint Meinrad College; M.S. 1971, St. Louis University; M.P.A- 
Puget Sound; Ph.D. 1979, St. Louis University 
Andrew Altman, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1972, M.Phil. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, Columbia University 
Marion Neustadt Ament, Adjunct Assistant Professor of S 


panish 
lí 
A.B. 1944, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1966, University of Maryland pes 


Le v iversity, we pe raria 
* The University Faculty is composed of the President of the University ity Li d 


Academic Affairs, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, 
membership of the several college and school faculties. Facu 
1988 appointments 


the Unive 


: ere 
ity titles listed b 
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Frederic 


BA. m Amling, Professor of Business Finance 
Peunsy vani dwin-Wallac e College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University 


Ph.D. 1957, University of 

htiroy Cli 

“A. 1979 ord Anderson, Associate Professor of Art 

Ten h “niversity of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 

A. Y nderson, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Avery D » MD, 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960 Cambridge University 

the cano Andrews, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Dean of 

n > Sp ~ 

B.A. pe uate School of Arts and S iences 

nnig P "Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 

Ad ;' Andrulis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 


WD, 1 9 J 
Carolina * Fordham University; Ph.D 


Ri 1973, University of Texas; M.P.H. 1976, University of North 
Car A 
Atzola-Betancourt, Professorial Lecturer in Travel and Tourism 
Joseph " 9, Cornell University 
C - 
BA 1954 heim, Professor of Economics 


ssor of Business Administration 

, » Massac husetts Institute of Tec hnology 

» Associate Professor of History 

4wrence College M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 


tA. e Atkins, Profe 


» Uni ssor of Biology 
July, ity “versity of Texas; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1970, Texas A&M 
S Axe] 
r ict : s : 
Pharm Pd, Distinguished Professor of Science; Professorial Lecturer in 
Bs. 1933. cology 
In NS, Lp Ay Universit 9f New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University Ph.D. 
ês À 1, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 


win 1969, pressor of Spanish 
ia 4 k - 1974, Johns Hopkins University 
BS. 194a CK, Adju 


1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.P.A. 1956, Harv- 
1 ity of Nevada 
B aed ` rsity of d ; 
on 195, Vangehet, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

Diversity *roilt University: M.S. 1967, University of Kentucky: Ph D. 1985, George Washing- 
Bs Ba insk; i : 
Mad? Quel, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
ing quem, 7n l Diversity: M.S. 1977 Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, University of 
BA toed nst : : : 
M.A. rector In Administrative Sciences 
yn Bai] » George Washington University 

D. 1" Professor of Biochemistry 
Ba Baj ' >C. 1970, University of Wales 

tue Raddi adjunct Associate Professor of Economics 

Ra 2E Technolo College: M.A. 1968, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts 


DS Puno Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
BA 19 Baker. Pr Marshall College; Ph.D. 1981, Emory University 
Mary p 52, MA, 1955, wsoria] Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
j Bs. 195 s Band ' Mest Virginia University; Ph.D. 1985, Catholic University of America 
Udit 1 Le Mo as, I 


X Nstructor in English as a Foreign Language 
“allege; M.A. 1973, New York University 


LA 1 
ey Swarthmore ciate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
Bs 1950. Barki > College; Ph.D 1978, Stanford University 
spite? City Univers CCiate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
ir] New Y ersity of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, Polytechnic 


: Associate Professor of Spanish 
eee; M.A 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, l niversity of Minnesota 
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Albert Barnhart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art ' T 
B.A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, State University of New York College . 

Theodore M. Barnhill, Professor of Business Administration Univers ^ 


B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971 Ph 
Michigan 
Brenda C. Barthell, Lecturer in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1983, Northwestern University; M.A. 1985 George Washington University 
Wayne Anthony Baughman, Studio Instructor in Trumpet 
Mus.B. 1973, University of Rochester 


William A. Bayse, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
B.S. 1958, Roanoke College; M.S. 1973, American University ‘on l 
J. Howard Beales III, Assistant Professor of Business Administratio l 
B.A. 1972, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Chicago 
John Richard Beck, Studio Instructor in Percussion 
Mus.B. 1982, Oberlin College; Mus.M. 1983, Eastman Sc hool of Music 
Sylven Seid Beck, Visiting Assistant Professor of Education pew Yak O! 
B.A. 1972, Marymount Manhattan College; M.S. in Ed. 1974 City University of 


College; Ed.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Robert S. Becker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University J.D. 1982, University of Connecticut 
William H. Becker, Professor of History 
B.A. 1964, Muhlenberg College; Ph.D. 1969 Johns Hopkins University à 
David Booth Beers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classics ia perkele” 
B.A. 1957, Trinity College (Connecticut); LL.B., M.A. 1960 University of Cali 
David R. Begun, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1981, M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of Pennsylvania 
Faye Z. Belgrave, Assistant Professor of Psy: hology g74, Uni 
B.S. 1972, North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University; M-A- 1 
Nebraska; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland ti 
21 ive 
Richard S. Belous, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administra 
Sciences versity i 
B.A. 1971, Columbia University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1984, George Washington Uni 
Peter Ben Ezra, Professorial Lecturer in Accountancy University .; 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland; M.S. in Adm. 1975, George Washington ^^ nsi 
Fo 


` F : " : in 
Stewart Woodruff Bentley, Sr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
Sciences 2i 
B.A. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1973, University of Oklaho 
Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna 
Edward Berkowitz, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1972, Princeton University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Northw 


Barry Louis Berman, Professor of Physics - of 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illino and 


: € 
Jerald Jack Bernstein, Research Professor of Neurological Surg 


Physiology h D. 1959. Uni 
B.A. 1955, City University of New York, Hunter ( ‘ollege; M.S. 1957, Ph. 
Michigan : 
: s ee "EN ^ua : blic 
Charles F. Bingman, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Pu 


Administration geo 
B.B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1956, University of Wisconsin . 4 and of tp 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, Professor of Health Care Science Admin! 


" à x , J r 
Services Administration; Dean of the Medical Center, fo 


Affairs „g. 1954 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, M.S. in M.E. 1949 Carnegie-Mellon University: B.C-E- 


Polytechnic Institute esi 
Elliot Blum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology g Island Uni 
B.B.A. 1958, City University of New York, City College M.S 1960, 1 
1965, Florida State University 


Pd 


estern University 
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Mar 
ma Bohachevsky. Chomiat. F 
BA 1 ational Affairs 


Inivereis.; - 
Clarence ; University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1961 Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
BS. 1938 Min: Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
' a nigan State University; J.D 1950, Georgetown University 


BS. 1973 yon, Associate Profe 


Professorial Lecturer in History and 


Ü ES ssor of Anatomy 
M.S. 1976. Penneviv X m . e: y Sinfonia nd a 
Jody ee Medica] wy nnsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1 380, State University of New York 
BA. 1971 M turer in English 
John Borrie]] Es E 3, Cornell University 
BA. 1959 May nical Professor of Psychology 
J hn Gor y » 1953, Boston University Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 


don 
B BA. in Ed. jooswell, Professor of Education 
Tyan : Oulie, M.A in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963 George Washington University 
T BA 1967, v Professor of Economics 
Oy Carolina State University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D 1974, Princeton l 


University 
Ceo, 1954, M A Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Org “1957, Ed.D 1964, University of Maryland 


er arin? . 

Mie 1961, pp Bozzini, Associate Professor of English 
icha 1971, Georgetown University 

e 


kath ims, Pradley, Associate Professor of Economics 


' University 
0 versity of Delaware; Ph.D. 1982 University of North Carolina 
BA, 1975 Oan B 


Linga 2°78; Com iragdon, Visiting Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
a Br - Diversity; M.A 1977, Ph.D. 1981, Brown Universitv 
A, 196 , SSOciat P " -— y 
3 e Professor of Psychology 
James Elmhurst College; M.A 5 
Tin, 1948, Easton o Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Oth linois University; M.S 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
rennan 


: Associate Profess -ublic Policy, Communication 
Conomics ite Professor of Public Policy, Communi Y 


* University 
s nel Keith sity of Maryland: M.A. 1975, M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978 University of Wisconsin 
A1 Tett-S 


Uni, 968, Unive. urman, Lecturer in Geology 

Versin., iy, j ` 5. 

May D MPhil, of Colorado; M.A. 1975, University of California; M.A. 1979, Johns Hopkins 
BA la ale 385, George Washington University 

lordan pe MA, Toss Brewer, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 


1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of London 


Bp. 1 liant : Iversity of lowa 

Willi T 1069, New {Associate Professorial Lecturer In Administrative Sciences 
un) rk | Diversity: M.S. in Sp.Std. 1979, George Washington University 
en 


risc E 
Hte, p 0, Php, ieee Associate Professor of Physics 
h ^ » Catholic University of America; M.A 1972, Northeastern University 
Alison Louisiane ach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
§ a State University: M.S. 1975 Ph.D. 1981 
ks, Professor of Anthropology 
By m * M-A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 
1 es Brow ‘ 
mee. Mgg 105,72 Jr., Professor of Education 
4 N ig lichae] B » Western Maryland College: Ed.D 1962, Columbia University 
Nha Ph.D, 1982 WT, Associate Professor of Biology 
Inte Ude Brow * Michigan State University; M.S. 1975, University of Florida 
B, Mation l n, Assistant Professor of Political Science and 
Rah. 1980 iv Affairs 
ity " 
Y of set M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986 Princeton University 
niversity of pressor of Sociology 
tuc Profe pe Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960 University of North Carolina 
NEST MBA, 1955 po oria] Lecturer in Business Administration 
N tum] » Ph.D 1960, Vienna School of Economics, Austria; M.A. 1954, Duke 
A iggy ts Assi : 
l MA istant Cl 
1962 Php ^ 


American University 


inical Professor of Psychology 
968, George Washington University 
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V 
j 
i 


Debra Ann Bruno, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1979, State University of New York at Oneonta; M.A. 1981 Boston College 


David Brusick, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Illinois State University 
Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Personnel and Labor Relations; Acting 


the School of Government and Business Administration 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968 American University 


James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 


John Robert Burns, Associate Professor of Zoology d University? | 


Dean d 


B.S. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn College MS. 1972, Ph.D. 197 
Massachusetts 


Martha A. Burns, Professor of Education niversity 
B.S. 1964, University of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State Uni 
Judith Butler, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1984, Yale University 2 nd 
Robert L. Butterworth, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs d 
Political Science er porke! 
B.A. 1967, University of Washington; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1973, University of California 
Martin Alexander Buzas, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.A. 1958, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, 


Yvonne Captain-Hidalgo, Assistant Professor of Spanish "I. 
B.A. 1973, Pitzer College; M.A. 1976, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. ie 
University the Gradu 

Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Associate Dean of 
School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 


Judith Cochran Carlberg, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1966, Hood College; M.A. 1968, George Washington University 


k : è i4 Sciences 
Joseph R. Carlon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic So niversilY 
B.S. 1967, California State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1985, George Washingt \ 


Caren M. Carney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology on univers 


B.A. 1973, Marywood College; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, George Washi 


Deborah A. Caro, Assistant Professor of Anthropology r 
B.A. 1975, Cornell University; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1985, Johns Hopkins University 


Albert Jason Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 

M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
Rose Friedman Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 

B.A. 1948, Vassar College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, University of Chicago nning d 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Visiting Lecturer in Urban Development Pla rban an 
Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics an 0 

Regional Planning Universit 

B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell erica? 
Barbara Gilbert Carson, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Am 


Civilization and in Art History 
B.A. 1963, Brown University; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 


John H. Carson, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 
Geoffrey Carter, Associate Professor of English , 
B.A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
Donna Marie Carter, Lecturer in English 


B.A. 1978, M.A. 1984, George Washington University T cot 
John M. Cary, Associate Professor of Management Science ity; DS 9 | 

B.A. 1961, Pepperdine University; M.A. 1963 Eastern New Mexico Universi? | 

Washington University soo? 
Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology versity É 


29 Ni ni 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National U 
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Michael Scott Cast leberr 


ry, Professor of Special Education 
aai niversity of No 


B rth Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973 George Washington 
ay ri L 
ac 
A. 1963 g Catron, Professor of Public Administration 
NLIS Jaliomie a alega; M.A. 1965, University of Chicago; M.C.P. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Univer 
er Jam ey 
es 
C BSc. 195 2 Caws » University Professor of Philosophy 
harles Br Blai versity of London; M.A. 195 54, Ph.D. 1956, Yale University 
A Bs, 1969, "ri Cecil, Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in Geology 
s yda Ch kari 1966, Ph.D 1969, West Virginia University 
Bs, [4 tji, Lecturer in Physics 


Cal University of Carac as, Venezuela; M.S. 1984, Howard University; M.S 
Nea] p, George Washi U University 


Eric C 
BS. 1966 alofsky. Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 


U - 
versity emple U niversity; M.B.A. 1968. Ame rican University; Ed.D. 1976, George Washington 


vtr Kay Chambers, Pro 


Wins MS. 196; fessorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
"lia h 3, Ph.D. 1964. U niversity of Alabama; J.D. 1976, George Washington University 
lo A. 195; Chambliss, Professor of Sociology 
Natha; C Tsity of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1962, Indiana 1 niversity 
BA 4 aves, 


ca Ssociate Prof f CH 
Unis, O5, City à Jfessor o ninese 
Diversity y University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, Columbia 


- Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Omia, versity; M.A 1968, University of the Americas, Mexico; Ph.D. 1972, University 
td John Berkeley 


n Cheri 


Stepha 1958, Ms àn, Visiting Professor of Administrative Sciences 


1963, Ph.D 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
itwood, Professor of Public Administration 


d l ity of Colorado: M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California; 
am Ch Washington University 


Bs » Assi 
Roh 197) } M. Istant Profe *ssorial Lecturer in Statistics 


1 

"à Pau] C Ph.D 1982, George Washington University 

Sten 1969, M.A, 1972.1. Associate Professor of P hilosophy 

BA Evarist Cl D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 
Wipy, 1948 Universi SSens, Jr., Professor of English 

pim Edward Cl of Illinois; M.A 1952, Columbia University 
Cary n 1975, Cit ancy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 

lig ^ Clawso, University of New York, John Jay College; J.D. 1982, St. John’s University 
Antho "Ms 1972, pASSOC late Professor of Pathology (Anatomic Pathology) 

Ac Y Ceo Orge t A.D, 1976, Michigan State University; M.D. 1983. | niversity of Miami 
s de ic Affair tes. Professor of Ge 'ology; Assistant Vice President for 
Ogg) > Ph.D s 

Ri Francis Ga t University of London 

It} a 
Bs = l Science ^^" Adjunct Profe 2ssor of International Affairs and 


\q 

ty Tay” Folyt Ytechn, 

Scena t Co, ates, Institute of New York: M.S 1953, Pennsylvania State University 
M a ce junct Profe ssor of International Affairs and Political 
"ln , 
y Ann ‘me L University: M.A 


BA 5 M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington 1 rsit 
wk 1 )5 rge ashington niversity 
Neil 9, cae? Coff fland, Ass 


d t c ociate Professor of Romance Languages 
a, ioten, Asso "atherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 

h Oliy Ciate > 1 

Vig vet College. MB Professor of Business Administration 


1964, University of Mi higan; D.B.A. 1975, University of 


Ohn, Pr 
m, ity high t. o essor of Pharmacology 
es h 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 


Pro 
U fessoria] Lecturer in Journalism 
hiv Vers; Tsity M 


1.SJ. 1951, Northweste (rn University 
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Vernon Coleman, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1972, California State University Dominguez Hills; M.A. 1974 Ph.D. 
California, Los Angeles 


Frederick Joseph Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, Tufts University 
Robert Long Combs, Associate Professor 0j English T" 
B.A. 1968, University of Southern Mississippi Ph.D. 1971, University of South Caro 
Frank Bernard Conlon, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.M. 1967, M.M. 1969, Catholic University of America 
Patrice Connerton, Instructor in English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1975, M.A.T. 1977, Georgetown University ‘ tion 
Joel W. Cook, Visiting Associate Professor of Business Administr pdi ] 
B.S. 1971, Oklahoma State University; M.B.A 1974, University of Tulsa D.B.A. 199^ 
University 
Suzanne Durling Cook, Lecturer in Travel and Tourism 
B.S. 1973, University of Maryland; M.A. 1982 George Washington 1 niversity 
Donna McNally Cooper, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychology à 
B.A. 1977, Brown University; M.A. 1979 Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland olu mbi 
Joseph John Cordes, Professor 0j Economics; Associate Dean 9 : 
College of Arts and Sciences, for Faculty Affairs and Program 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, University of Wisconsin 
Anne Corson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, Smith College; M.A. 1981, George Washington University "T" 
Suzanne N. Cory, Assistant Professor of Accountancy Nevada, 1% 
B.S. 1973, California State University Northridge; M.B.A. 1977 University of 
Ph.D. 1988, University ot Maryland 
Constance Christian Costigan, Associate Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965 American University 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology , T 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University Foreig? 
Andrea Jean Covarrubias, Assistant Professor of English as 4 
Language ] 
B.A. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ed. 1978, Temple University dies 
Carl Daniel Cox, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Stu 
B.S. 1976, University of Maryland 
" "D " P G y 
Carol Thayer Cox, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therap) y 
B.A. 1968, Mary Washington College; M.A. 1984, George Washington 1 nivers™ 
J. Joseph Coyne, Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1950, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1960, Catholic University of America 
John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor of Management Scie 
B.S. 1967, Iona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University logy and of 
Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Associate Professor of Anthropol? i 
American Civilization Uni of 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978. rnalis 
Theodore Oscar Cron, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Jou f 
B.A. 1952, M.A.T. 1954, Harvard University um tudes y 
Thomas D. Crouch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Muse state UP, cti 
B.A. 1966, Ohio University; M.A. 1968, Miami University Ph.D 1976, : minist 
Gary Edward Crum, Associate Professor of Health Services m 
and of Health Care Sciences ay of xen 
B.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Univer versi 
1973, Columbia University; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1983, George Washington 
Ronald G. Crystal, Adjunct Professor of Genetics jvani@ 
B.A. 1962, Tufts University; M.S. 1963, M D. 1968, University of Pennsy 
Lynn H. Cuenin, Assistant Professor of Special Education phD. 1985: 


B.A. 1970, Marywood College; M.A. 1973, George Washington University: 
of Maryland 


y " 3 : : E , 0 
Jonathan Walkley Cummings, Clinical Professor of Psy chology 
B.A. 1949, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954 University of Illinois 
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Mare TOR 

"T€ Falkner Cunliffe, University Professor 

DH. 1944, ) ^A. 1946, B.Litt 1947, Oxford University; M.A. 1963, University of Manchester 
Tim, L. 1976 


Moth » University of Pennsylvania; D.H.L. 1979, New England College I 
BS y J. Surry, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration á | 
Geo 1906, ing's College (Pennsylvania); M A. 1968, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1979, | 
un Washington University | 
Mp law Czerski, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Kurt k EN PhD 1961, D.Sc 1967, Warsaw Medical Academy, Poland 
C , a Darr, Professor of Health Services Administration and of Health j | 
Vir Sciences 
1973, x Concordia College, Minnesota J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University of Minesota; D.S 
erbert 125 Hopkins University 
Bs, 1965 A Davis, Professor of Business Administration 
State Univer anova University; M.B.A. 1968, East Carolina 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1974, Louisiana | 
tistoPhe Ok ex : j | 
BA. 1974. James Deering, Associate Professor of Political Science | 
G Santa Barbas versity of Southern California; M.A. 1975, Ph.D 1979, University of California | 
"len F, DeG i , | 
BS, 1973 M raff, Lecturer in Business Administration I| 
ail l BA. 1976, University of Virginia I 


| 
BM. 1959 ente, Adjunct Professor of Music 
Orge Jo Sy versity of Tulsa; M.M. 1964, Ph.D. 1966 Washington University 

ence P emko, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 


Frank Ylvania State | 


j 
BA, 1929 E -ennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 

M ' n diversity of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 

S BA, 1989, a Nis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art | 
harma 4; merican University; M.F A. 1983, George Washington University 


Di BA. 1973 and Dennis, Visiting Instructor in Special Education 
làng Man, “™™anuel Colle 


B arie eP. ge; M.Ed 1974 i George Washington Unimmit Il 
Li S. 1974. Saint p ma, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hology Il 
ers College; M.A. 1978, Ph.D 1979, University of Rochester Il 
ct 981, Swarr auw, Professor of American History | 
nda arthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
yee” Manan os Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hology ES | 
De sity of Missouri ^ College; M.A. 1972, Catholic University of America Ph.D. 1978, 
mi artin Dev. 
BA stration 


tald Wi MA, 1970, University of 


3ney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 


ilso Maryland; J.D. 1975, Georgetown University 
Sciences dua Dew, Research Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Š 1994 °F Counseling 


Mist 
, Mon Tsity of Baltimore 
Kalvin Wealth University: Ed: 


A 76, ait Assist 


M.S. 1979, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
976, American University | 
int Professor of Physics 
Lel] » University of Birmingham, England 
ow 5sistant Professor of Chemistry 
by” Jane DiMa, Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1978, University of Massachusetts 
Jose ru Keine pla Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
BA L Dj in tate College; M.A 1977, George Washington University 
Salvato, 2, City un ecturer in Chemistry 
Ripe T nk , etsity of New York, Brookiyn College 
Unive! 983, New y, vita, Professor of Business Administration 
N Ork University. M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1968, Harvard 
BA, ige, Dixo 
Ie ive; ASSOCiate Professor of Human Resource Development 
Miversity "ly of Kansas; M.A 1970, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1976, North Texas 
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: i uag? 
John K. Donaldson, Jr., Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Lang 
B.A. 1956, University of Rochester, M.A. 1957, Middlebury College; M.S. 1980, Georget 
University; M.Phil. 1988, George Washington University 
Robert Paul Donaldson, Associate Professor of Biology : 
B.A. 1964, University of Texas; M.S. 1966, Miami University; Ph.D. 1971, Mic higan State 
University 
Michael L. Donnell, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.A. 1972, Rice University; M.A. 1974, M.A. 1975 Ph.D. 1977, University of Michigan 
Richard G. Donnelly, Associate Professor of Management S« ience 
B.S.E. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Donald S. Good, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 
Administration j 
d cinta of VIUA 
B.S. in B.A. 1958, Ohio State University; M H.A. 1964, Medical College of Virginia of 
Commonwealth University 
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Stephanie Greco Larson, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1981, University of Central Florida; M.S. 1983, Florida State University 

Lawrence Bell Laurent, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
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Mary Fetler Miller, Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1943, Northwestern University; M.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Nancy J. Miller, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
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Türker Ozdogan, Associate Professor of Ceramics 2, Go 
Master of Ceramics Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A. 1972, 
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Charles William Puffenbarger, Associate Professor of Journalism 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Lynne Rick Putnam, Assistant Professor of Education of Penns 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; Ed.M. 1975, Harvard University; Ed.D. 1981 University 
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Associate 


Professor of Anatomy 
ersity; Ph.D. 1 


976, Pennsylvania State University 
967, Pe at, Professor of Psychology 

S. 4 derick R à 1968, University of Connecticut 
Day; 967, Em 3 Owe, 


Associate Professor of Fore 
y; 


nsic Sciences 
LA. 1968 PH 


\.D. 1975, Harvard University 


Y, Profess wiry; Assis | 
Art ,-.- 580r of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of the Graduate 
93 M San 2Clences 


University of Illinois 
linical Professor of Psyc hology 
IVersity: M. A. 1980 Ph.D 


e * ; 
lVersity ^ B8, Associate Professor of English 
irginia; M.A 


1 Ph.D. 1966. George Washington | niversity 
BA tione) > ' Associate Professor ^o] | Science 
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EM 1967, a Affairs 


1982, University of Maryland 


1957 


University of Oklahoma 
: Lecturer in Geology 
MY: M.S. 1971 George Washington University 
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Bradley William Sabelli, Assistant Professor of Theatre i sat: MA 
B.F.A. 1970, Florida Atlantic University; M.A. 1972, California State University, H 
1974, George Washington University 
Howard Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
B.A. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953 Harvard University 
James Minor Sachlis, Associate Professor of Business Administrat 
B.S. 1964, M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1975, University of Maryland : 
Robert Sadacca, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences "s 
B.A. 1949, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1952, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1962, Prine 
Pilar G. Suelto de Sáenz, Associate Professor of Spanish ld univers 
Licenciada 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1909, 
Maryland 
Brian Safer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics e , pD 
B.S. 1964, Columbia University; M.S. 1967, M.D. 1969, Baylor College of Medicine: 
ands univers 


jon 


University of Pennsylvania 


Hideo Sambe, Associate Research Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1961, Tokyo Institute of Technology, Japan; M.S. 1964, New Mexico Highl 


Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago . gciend® 
H. Terrence Samway, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
B.A. 1966, Merrimack College; J.D. 1969, Suffolk University al affair 


Gretchen Sandles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Internation 


olitical Science ichi 
ne SE M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1981, University of 7 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor of Political Science and Interne 
Affairs 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
Marshall Sashkin, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology Michig!? 


B.A. 1966, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1970, University e 
Deloris Muldrow Saunders, Associate Professor of Education, y 197^ 
B.S. 1959, Morris Brown College; M.A. 1968, Atlanta University; M.S. 1970, ag? 
University of Michigan reign 
Mary Anne Plastino Saunders, Instructor in English as a Fo 
M.A. in Ed. 1970, Catholic University of America 
Donna Scarboro, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1976, Guilford College; M.A. 1982, Emory University logy 
William L. Scarpetti, Assistant Clinical Professor of psycho 
B.A. 1966, Fairfield University; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1972 Florida State Uni 
Rosalyn Schanzer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1964, B.S. in Ed. 1964, University of Cincinnati 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor of Zoology and of Genetics 
B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxv? 
Richard Harold Schlagel, Elton Professor of Philosophy | 
x B.S 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston € statistics, 1982 
Sarah E.F. Schlesselman, Associate Research Professor University: PP $ 
B.S. 1966, Michigan State University; M.S. 1969 Rutgers—The State | I 
George Washington University ] ternatione d 
John Schlight, Professorial Lecturer in History and in In 2. hD. 1 
B.A. 1949, St. Vincent College; M.A. 1952, Fordham 1 niversity; M A ces " 
University k sic scien d 
Judith Schloegel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1n Fore. unive® 
B.M. 1964, Fontbonne College; M.A. 1970 Vanderbilt University: Ph 
ma 
Jeffrey Schlom, Adjunct Professor of Genetics ».D. 1969: Rute? 
B.S. 1963, Ohio State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph’ 


University oit" 


William Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry. 4953, Pñ 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington University M.A., Ph.D. 19 


Nancy J. Schoebel, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy ity 
B.A. 1974, Tusculum College; M.A. 1979, George Washington Univer 
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l hou, Associate Professor of Human Resource 
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AB 19g Seale Dier = 
Ormond MS. tiep tinguished Visiting Professor of Financial Markets 
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Adm; 9 haffer ee of Music; Mus.M. 1970 Northwestern University 
fee potation ' Professor of Anesthesiology and of Health Services 
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"ley Shal versity, England; M.S in E.E. 1974, D.Sc. 1981 George Washington 
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W eni City University Oria] Lecturer in History 
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B R. Sh Pytechni. Institute; M B.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1969 University of 
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ino’ Ci » 
Can Un ester ate Professor of Accountancy 
ag’ C, he "ity niversity; M.B.A 1974, Drexel University D.B.A. 1981 George 
Sa 1, U SDherq Jr - 
Du Newsnet of Teas SSistant Professor of Business Administration 
195 Mg Sherman. D. 1973 American University 
A, 1960, DB A 1g ssor of Business Administration 
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Michael Charles Sheward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


BJ. 1972, University of Missouri 
Chung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese 

B.A. 1945, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University m 
Jay R. Shotel, Professor of Special Education; Associate Dean of the 

of Education and Human Development 

B.A. 1967, Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University tion 
Robert George Shouldice, Professor of Health Services Administra a 

B.A. 1966, Lycoming College; M.B.A. 1969, D.B.A. 1974, George Washington Univers 
Stefan Shrier, Adjunct Professor of Statistics | 

B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1977, Brown University 
Herschel Sidransky, Professor of Pathology 

B.S. 1948, M.D. 1953, M.S. 1958, Tulane University 
Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 

B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 


Gaston Sigur, Professor of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 


David Elliot Silber, Professor of Psychology - jversity ^ 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965. Un 
Michigan pathology 


Sylvia Silver, Associate Professor of Medical Technology in ica 
B.A. 1965, Drake University; M.T.S. 1975 D.A. 1977, Catholic University of ‘ 
Rodica Simion, Assistant Professor of Mathematics = pesos 
B.S. 1974, University of Bucharest, Romania; M.S. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University 
Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Me : 
James E. Sims, Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies  . y 409 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Riverside; M.A. 1969, M.F.A 1973, Uni 
Davis 
Larry G. Singleton, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 


B'S. 1978, M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1985, Louisiana State University vices 
T ": E È : H alth Se | 
Norah Singpurwalla, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in He | 
Administration 
B.S. 1982, M.S. 1984, Marymount University rch d of 
Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Resea 
Statistics site) 199^ 
B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology. India; 


University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University - 
Myrna Carol Sislen, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1970, American University 
Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy California, 
B.S. 1965, California Institute of Tec hnology; Ph.D. 1971 University of Ca 
Claudia Smigrod, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1971, Alfred University 
Arthur Hall Smith, Professor of Painting on Univers 
B.F.A. 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University; M.F.A. 1979, George Washingt 
Clarice R. Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1976, M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Daniel L. Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Jour iof 
B.F.A. 1973, Virginia Commonwealth University dministrel " d 
Deborah Smith Cook, Associate Professor of Business T X. 985, IP 
B.A. 1973, Hope College; M.B.A 1977, Michigan State l niversity; D.B. 
George Wilson Smith, Professor of Education ( Maryland 
B.A 1953, Central State College; Ed.M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971, | niversity 9 " 
Keith E. Smith, Assistant Professor of Accountancy wot Florida 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978, l nivers "Ss 
Stephen Charles Smith, Associate Professor of Econom" 
B.A. 1976, Goddard College; M.A. 1981 Ph.D. 1983 Cornell Univers! 
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Wray y Jackso 


1948 E Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


Rob. Sc. 1 980, George Washington University; M.S. 1958 University « 
BA, 196 Smythe Professor of Statistics 


Jean, e Elle roe College; B.A 1965, Oxford 


ff Michigan 


N University; Ph.D. 1969, Stanford U niversity 
B.A. 195 Snodgrass, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
North - phio © Wesleyan University; M.S. in PE 1953, Smith College; Ed.D. 1975, University of 
Nan y Jo lina at Greensboro 
BS. 1966) Sobel, Associate Professor of Special Education 
Ameri niversity of Michigan: M.A in Ed 1970, George Washington University; Ed.D. 1978 
ichae] Versity 
Into, Sep Sodaro, Associate Professor of Political Science and 
| B.A, 967 : al Affairs 
8t University ordham University: M.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978, Columbia 
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Elinor Harris -D. 1962 Yonsei University, Korea 
BA 1944, ls Solomon 


Mo » Adjunct Professor of Economics 
“ote T. sap Holyoke College; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Cae On, amon, ofessorial Lecturer in Management Science 
tontra] Conn t State Co. *; M.B.A. 1972, Suffolk University; D.B.A 1983, 
He thing Univers ^s icut State College; M.B. 


0 ` OA 
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“Y University of New York, Brooklyn College; 
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BA. 1978 | Assistant Professor of 


"ie Wa ici U ' Management Science 2 
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« Rober Washington Unive Turkey; M.Sc 1979, University of Sussex, Englan 


1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, Monash 


t Adj ‘sis S f Women’s Studies 
| in x eJunct Assistant Professor o + 
a S i m ü 1964, American University 


1976, U niversity of Michigan; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1980, Ed.D 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Dp] ARM | U niversity; M.F A. 1981. G 


Mars ociate P 
"land M.A 


zeorge Washington University 
rofessorial Lec ture r in Biological Sciences 
1959 George Washir gton University 


» Assistant Professorial Le cturer in Museum 


2 Danj Spic). of New Hampshire; M.A. 1978, State University of New York 

vtr Coi Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
tt Spivy llege; ) LA. 1970, University of Delaware; M.A. 1972, Indiana University 
n en Visiting Instructor in Travel and Tourism 

p Jniversity: y 


Ong e A A. in Ed.&H.D. 1987 George Washington University 
tig g ; ^ MA, 1975, Ssistant Professor of E nglish 


BA, Divas U niversity of c Ancinnati; Ph.D. 1988, Indiana University 
“i Sta "d Universite Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Å. 1, N 


TSity of New York, Hunter College Ph.D. 1967 
vA. 19 Pr C 
LN l a Php 1961 essor of International Affairs 
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Comel] Uhi esearch Profe *ssor of Ge ology 
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Ronald W. Stanton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1973, Waynesburg College; M.S. 1975, West Virginia University 
Carol Buchalter Stapp, Instructor in Education 
B.A. 1967, Tulane University; M.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 
Carl Steiner, Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Christopher Willie Sten, Professor of English 
M.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University 
Jeffrey L. Stephanic, Associate Professor of Photography f 
B.A. 1977, M.F.A. 1980, George Washington University i 
George Christopher Stephens, Professor of Geology : 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1969, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1972, Lehigh University 
Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology worth o 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956 University of ? 
Christopher H. Sterling, Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin 
Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Bradley R. Stevens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1976, M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Robert P. Stoker, Assistant Professor of Political Science 4 
B.A. 1976, Ohio State University; M A. 1979, Ph.D. 1983, University of Marylan! 
Gerald Virgil Stokes, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1967, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Richard Briggs Stott, Assistant Professor of History tio” 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University adminis 
Robert W. Strand, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
B.S. 1974, Davidson College; Ph.D. 1981 University of North Carolina 
James Ashley Straw, Professor of Pharmacology 


B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida Forei£? 
Christine Elizabeth Stryker, Visiting Instructor in English as a 
Language 
B.A. 1969, Washington University M.A. 1975, University of Arizona iness 
Bryan L. Sudweeks, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busine vesit! 
Administration „shingon vni 
B.A.1980, M.B.A. 1982, Brigham Young University; Ph.D. 1987, George Was nd peist? 
Patricia A. Sullivan, Visiting Instructor in Human Kinetics € 
Studies . ith Colle? 
B.S. 1969, State University of New York College at Cortland; M.S 1973, $m 
Steven M. Suranovic, Assistant Professor of Economics — 
B.S. 1982, University of Illinois; M.A. 1986 Ph.D. 1987, Cornell University 
John F. Sutter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1965, Capital University; M.A 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 
P.A.V.B. Swamy, Adjunct Professor oj Economics i , wisconsin odi 
M.A. 1957, M.S. 1958, Andhra University India; Ph.D. 1968 University o igure 9 


Glenn Vincent Swengros, Lecturer in Human Kinetics am 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, M.S. in Ed. 1960 University of Kansas 
l , " : De 
Robert W. Swezey, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1 5} 972, U 
B.A. 1965, Grove City College; M.A. 1967, American University; Ph.D 
Maryland 
Nematolah Taghavi, Instructor in Mathematics ive l 
B.S. 1975, University of Maryland; M.A. 1983 American University ministro” 
Lucretia D. Tanner, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n 
Sciences 
B.S. 1962, University of Connecti ut: M.S. 1964, Universi 


ty of Wisc onsin 
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* Adjunct Professor of Economics 


“Orton Frar k revel George Washington University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D 1966, H 
BS. į Eng. sguaragin, Associate Professor of Physics 
Juliana 5, M.Phil 1969, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 


BA, 1 aymans, Assistant Professor of S jecial Education 
Tho 372, Ph.D 1985 I 


5, Universi fN land; M.A. 1976, ( ^ Wash on Universit 
Mas Cl ersity of Maryland; M.A. 19 veorge Washington University 
in - " 

BS, 1 ton Teeples, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Fre el 97 1, George Washington University 


arvard University 


j Unie’ Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Oug] : “niversity of New York, City College 
p 956, Weste eller, Professor of Design and Graphics 
eter F, all. 7^ Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962 George Washington University 
Bs. 197), Mic ASsoCiate Professor of Statistics 
n gan State University; M.S. 1973 Ph.D. 1975, Florida State University 
le BM, 1957, M pet, Studio Instructor in French Horn 
an-Fra bis 1958, University of Illinois 
1976 laureat 1960, Lis Thibault, Assoc iate Professor of French 
i cence elvs Lettres 1964, Diplôme d'Etudes 1965 
Marylanc 
i tel, Associate Professor of C : 
Univ, Maryerove c, s sOClate Professor of Communication 
ay fiches College; M.F.A. 1971, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975 


Academie de Paris; Ph.D 


'SSOr of German 
Oene} : Ph.D. 1961 
MPhy ,"enelt-wi s . 
4, minter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in German 
Sci ewis sity of Graz, Austria; Ph.D. 1981, University of North Carolina 
p GlénCe Omas, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 


~ 1953, : 
Raymond Washington University: M A 


» University of Freiburg, West Germany 


1958, University of Kansas 
krene ^» 5, MA, 1957 nas, Associate Professor of Statistics 
ho on A ME hil 1971, George Washington University 
Shile "MS. 19ẹ > 0Ciate Professor of Russian 
E, ' seorgetown University: Ph D. 1984, George Washington University 

=, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
BA 1 Ornton Allege; M.A. 1977. | niversity of Michigan 

Mes p 1, Colgate Uni essor of History and International Affairs 

BA ie T Urman Ane” Ph D. 1966, University of Washington 
May aed MBA. 1972 pociate Professor of Business Administration 
e i tin h.D 1978, Pennsylvania State University 

America Universit ' Assistant Professor of Hebrew 
M ty Plizabe Y Of Pennsylvania; M.H.L 
BA th T; 

Y Tidb; 

M LHD, reall. Professor of Physiology 
says Cali ilson Colle, e Int Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisc onsin 
i Dige 8 (Indiana) D.Sc. 1974 Trinity College (District of Columbia); HH.D. 1977 St 
i 519 Yonah Cedar Crest College; D.Sc. 1978. The University of the 

Hood Cas Litt.D. 1980, Regis College; Litt.D. 1980, College of Saint 

> eo College: LL.D. 1983, Saint Joseph College; L.H.D. 1984 Skidmore 

Vril] rods College: 1 pot College; L.H.D. 1985 Converse Collage D.Sc. 1986, Saint 
Mus 19 Til S, A > D. 1986, Mount Vernon College 
eT 50, Colu ia psociate Professor of Music 
s À. 1956 ato, A ju nion College: Mus M. 1952, Philadelpl 
in J.T parthmore (os Professor of Genetics 
Ichi lege; M.D. 1963 New York University 


Unive 1, B ' *Tafess i 
je), Versin Styn ) “Sor of Public / ; 
Richar ity n Mawr College: MA c Administration 


1947, D.D. 1977, Jewish Theological Seminary of 


hia Conservatory of Music 


1962, University of Chic ago; Ph.D. 1968, New York 


ogy 
niversity of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1982, University of 


» Assis e 
uats University; pant Professor of Geol 


1976, U 
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Mark A. Tolstedt, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1978, Pacific Lutheran University; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1986, Northwestern University 
Blaza Toman, Assistant Professor of Statistics alo; PD 
B.S. 1975, Wright State University; M.S. 1977, State University of New York at Buff 
1987, Ohio State University 
James P. Torrenzano, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.S. 1978, Georgetown University; M.A. 1981, George Washington University 


dent d 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, Professor of Public Administration; Preside” 


the University ty 
B.A. 1959, Columbia University; J.D. 1962, Yale University; M.P.A. 1966, Harvard Univers 
Marie M. Travis, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1976, M.F.A. 1983, University of Maryland 
Tally Tripp, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.S. 1977, Roanoke College; M.A. 1981, George Washington University 
Carl Augustus Troester, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Humar 
Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1937, Northeast Missouri State University; M.A. 1938, University of M 
Columbia University 
Joseph Louis Tropea, Associate Professor of Sociology 197% 
B.A. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University; Ph.D 
Washington University 
Robert P. Trost, Professor of Economics 
B.ME. 1969, University of Detroit; Ph.D. 1977, University of Florida 
Steven A. Tuch, Associate Professor of Sociology ái pt 
B.A. 1973, University of Massachusetts; M.A. 1976, Emory University; Ph.D. 199% 
State University 
Douglas Henry Ubelaker, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, University of Kansas 
Jane F. Uebelhoer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1970, Marquette University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1981, University of Missouri 
Alan D. Ullberg, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1954, Reed College: LL.B. 1960, Harvard University 
Daniel H. Ullman, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1979, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1985, University of California, Berkeley 
Elinor Ulman, Adjunct Professor of Art Therapy 4 Technolog" 
B.A. 1930, Wellesley College; B.S. 1943, Iowa State University of Science an 
D.ArtTh. (Hon.) 1981, Norwich University 
Stuart A. Umpleby, Professor of Management Science 
B.S.. B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois 
Peter B. Vaill, Professor of Human Systems raiversil 
B.A. 1958, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard Uni 
Rita J. Valentino, Associate Professor of Pharmacology | 
B.S. 1975, University of Rhode Island; Ph.D. 1980, University of Michigan 
Roberto Valero, Assistant Professor of Spanish university 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1980, University of Havana, Cuba; Ph.D. 1988, Georgetown d 
Jack Yehudi Vanderhoek, Associate Professor of Biochemistry .. nstitule 
B.S. 1960, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Massach 
Technology nid 
Leopold S. Vansina, Visiting Professor of Management Scien 
Ph.D. 1964, University of Leuven, Belgium : nal gcien® 
Donald Eugene Vermeer, Professor of Geography and Regi? 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Berkeley 
Roxana Verona, Adjunct Assistant Professor of French ance 
M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bucharest ‘onal Scie p^ 
Arthur Viterito, Assistant Professor of Geography and Rege at Albany? 
B.A. 1973, Long Island University; M.A. 1976, State University of New 
1980, University of Denver - 
John Michael Vlach, Professor of American Civilization jniversil? 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.A. 1972, Ph.D 1975, Indi 
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B m ; Visiting Assistant Professor of Music 

arbar a Tal Michigan University; M.Mus 1973, D.Mus. 1977, Northwestern 1 niversity 
C BA, 1979, tee Barghahn, Associate Professor of Art 

l versity of Iowa; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, New York 1 niversity 

Ba, cat Eyvind v, 

A. 1952, ntuck, co tress, Professor of Counseling 

urie] V ille State College; M.S. 1956 Ph.D. 1965, | 
AM. 1977 ulas, Director of Vocal 


ndiana University 


a Theatre Workshop 
an G on nservatory of Music 
. 8, Asc; d 
H BA, 1968, Phi Associate Professor of Theatre 
“lliday Balle ima Northwestern University; M.A 1972, Catholic University of America 
Pw 1976, Stat U Vagner, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
Richard tia Diversity of Ne w York Empire State College; Ph.D. 1981, University of 
“Han, D 
. ~ONald W. i 
Regiona] d Wagner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and 
BA; anning 


Ich, 1979 1. 
“lah ah University of Virginia Ph.D 
B. 1959 œ Fl'Ofessoria] Lectun 
" ‘ -cture 
Rich d Cai Diversity. 


1976, University of Edinburgh 
r in Travel and Tourism 


sychology 
"hiversity: M A 1947, University of Iowa; M.A 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard 
alker J c d 

» Nort ^. JE., Professor of American Civilization 
Dee vania hwestern Unive: 


rsity; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955 University of 


Walla, 

ite ee, Jr., Professor » 
ince 7, Whit, JE., ssor of Religion 
Ruth A M Univ sine College; B.D 


1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962 Ph.D. 1965 


Immaculate H ssor of Sociology 
` ? Heart College j University o » Dame: P ‘ 
ifornia, Berkeley = M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1968 


A. 195. allac. ap à ; 

Mitch, 973, Bry =, Visiting Associate Professor of English 
* ollege; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981 

B ID, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Affairs 
il, Due Clence 


Ramona of Technology College; M.P.A 


University of Toronto 


1972, Syracuse University; Ph.D 1978, Massachusetts 


= Wals AAD : 
PC Diversity sh, Assoc late Professor of Anatomy 
hin Massachusetts: Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 
aiwan Normal 2; Assistant Professor of Chinese 


Iversity: M.S. 1955. Tokyo University of Education 


tudio Instructor in Percussion 


tone (Science , Junct Professor of International Affairs and 
> Nava] 

Academw 
—-Fingje M A. 1967, Ph.D 1975, Princeton University 

ey, Adjunct Associate Professor of American 
Woman’ } 
Oa 14,4 Ward Wash sity: MPhil. 1972, Ph.D 


x 1973, George Washington University 
tleg Wotton ‘oll UID, Professorial] 


th Collec, Lecturer in American Civ ilization 

dy 1963 ndro um Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 

alame PA. 1 71, Flori OD, Professor of Public Administration 
Ha he TAN ki ida Atlantic University; Ph D. 1976, Syracuse University 

D . Wag, diversity of pociate Professor of Physiology 
Ste "i 197 E s , Ouisville; Ph.D 1968, University of Wisconsin 

Phen | PAD 19g); ciate Professor of Ec ` 

BA Jay W Indiana | nive n. OT Of Economics 

195; 5, e versity 
“Universe? Pr 


Ofes re ; - 
"ly of Rochas of Political Science and Public Affairs 
ster; M.A. 1963 Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
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Ann Gordon Webster, Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1950, Wellesley College; M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Lawrence Howard Wechsler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
Sciences FE 
B.S. 1967, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1970, George Washington University 
William Bernard Weglicki, Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
M.D. 1962, University of Maryland 
Herbert Weingartner, Professor of Psychology and of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins i 
ty of call 


Fi orensiC 


Ronald Weitzer, Assistant Professor of Sociology "- 
B.A. 1975, University of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, Univers 
Berkeley 

Stephen William Wellman, Studio Instructor in Voice 
Mus.B. 1974, North Carolina School of the Arts 

Elizabeth Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany lina 
B.A. 1965, Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, University of North ogien? 

William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Associate Professor of Management wo 
B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University; D.B.A. 1977. 


University 
Fn : jence 
William Julius Wenker, Associate Professor of Management Scie, 19 


B.M. 1953, M.M. 1955, University of Portland; M.S. 1965, Stanford University: "* 
George Washington University 

Peter Werres, Associate Professorial Lecturer in German 
M.Phil. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 


Harry Miles West III, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administra git 


B.A. 1963, University of Maryland; M.S. 1967, D.P.A. 1973, George bep ae Stu 
Beverly Jean Westerman, Lecturer in Human Kinetics ana Le! 

B.S. 1981, Western Kentucky University; M.Ed. 1983, University of Virginia 
Nancy Winegardner Whichard, Lecturer in English 

B.A. 1967, Purdue University; M.A. 1971, University of Georgia 
David Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 

B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 

3E $ . f^. 

Jane Elizabeth White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Voice 

Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, American University 
Richard Otis White, Studio Instructor in Oboe 

Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester in 
John Theodore Wieseman, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1 

Sciences 

B.A. 1958, Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1963, Columbia University — ja 
Susan Louise Wiley, Assistant Professor of Political Scien og 

B.S. 1971, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1987, University of Mary A 


David Stanley Wilkinson, Associate Professor of Pathology y 197% 


forensi 


B.S. 1967, Virginia Military Institute; Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin: * 
of Miami 


Susan P. Willens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Englis z, cat 
B.A. 1954, University of Michigan; M.A.T. 1956, Yale University; Ph.D. 
of America y 
; 2 > heraP. 
Katherine Johnston Williams, Assistant Professor of Art TY 
B.A. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1977, George Washington l ‘lism 
Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journa ] 
B.A. 1951, George Washington University alth Serv’ 
" = 2 h A 
John Clay Wilmot, Associate Professorial Lecturer in He 
Administration 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University 
Lawrence Winkler, Professor of Counseling 
B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D 
Erik Kenelm Winslow, Professor of Behavioral Sci 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph D. 196 
Philip William Wirtz, Associate Professor of Manage 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University; M.S. 1974. 
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1965, George Washinst 
ences 
7, Case 
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Maiq 

aR ; 2 

BA, 1956 Withers, Professor of Dance 
Philip Ro — Young University 
BA d Witmer, Visiting Assi 
Alan s reensboro College; M.B.A 


M.S. 1960, University of Utah 
stant Professor of Ac ountancy 


- Wittr s 1974, M.A. 1975, University of South Carolina 
Sharon Lee "i Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
Inte Olchik, / 


i Associate Profe f Political Science ] 
rn 1 B ofessor o Olllical science anc 
BA. aona] Affairs 
Mich; 


TA mw University M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1978, University of 
lam B 
Tuc : . 
Region ? Wood, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography and 
BS ign! Science 
S. 19 ce 
Pa 


Mela Jan Diversity of California, Berke 


BA 32, 9 Woodruff. Lect.. 
BA 17 Tult, Lecturer ir 
Willia i George Washington Unive 


ley; M.U.R.P. 198 


2, Ph.D. 1985, University of Hawaii 
1 Psychology 


Tsity 

om 7 

MM 1957, MA's Woodward, Associate Professor of Painting 
Ichae] J. i 1, American University 


Professor of Education; Vice President for Development 


Do ilkes c S ations 
a 4 right Ae M.A. 1970 American University; Ph.D. 1982 University of Maryland 
John pt ry C wASsociate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
W lin Wri ege; M.D. 1969, Missouri University 
Shir Io, ena ht, Jr., Professor of Drawing and Graphics 
d Mi Wit: versity M.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
Nguq 2 Wright, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign 
BS. 1954 s 
livers," "nona S » I 
Stephen E State University M.A. 1963, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown 
Regio 5 ard Wright Assis > - ` . ] 
BA vdd Science ' 4SSIstant Professorial Lecturer in Geography anc 
Willia 72 M.A. yc’ 
am Ra bh E University of Maryland 
r Y : ` ; 
Jere PU 1951, q ight, Studio Instructor in Clarinet and Saxophone 
my § Urtis Instit 
Ba: Wu , tute of Music: M. M 1971, D.M.A. 1977, Catholic University of America 
W "] ,' ASS 


34, M Ociate Professor - ; stics 
| M. ie 2 ssor > > : Stic: 
Yndo; A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983 ag Lecturer in Statistics 


Washington University 
ynegar, Lecture 


74, Boe 'r in Travel and Tourism 
B ion k Associ *ast ennessee State University 
Meng i 0, Rutgers T Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
cem Ye, ssi "am Y: M.A.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1980, Boston University 
H E] 9, Jiao Tung vant Professor of Economics 
BA, tim eide ‘versity, China; M.S. 1983 Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin 
A fiy Williams ce Professor of Religion 
thony M ®ge; B.D. 1957 Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1966 Harvard 
Bs 


aryj 
. 1 In Y, 
Ri 0. Dun eer, Professor of Economics 
charg i. sac usett ; Pe: M.S. 1967 London School of Economics and Politic al Science; 
Affoi “thang 8 Institute of Technology 
Ts 2; Associate Professor of Economics and International 


Ba: Ster Zalki 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D 1966, Columbia 
Uni Sed Harvarg 2d, Associate Profe Heal 
Maj, “tity vard University. y rofessor of Hea 


( th Services Administration 
M.S. 1968, St 


anford University; Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 

hug 1959, edel, Associate C] 
yew th; 9SOCiate C ; I TEL 
a eid University "a inical Professor of Psyc hology 


ael; M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Boston I niversity 


^ , Admi a Ce - F Deve , 
niversity p, í nistrative Sciences and of Psycholo zy 
VVersity of AD < New 8 


2 ' York, ( ity College; M.A. 1951 Fordham University; Ph.D 1954, 


Poy a 
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Jeffrey A. Zinn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography m 
B.A. 1967, University of Vermont; M.A. 1970, University of Rhode Island; Ph.D. 1974 
State University 


John Edmund Ziolkowski, Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 


Bernard Charles Zook, Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
B.S. 1962, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 


Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH— 
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Walter Hamilton Adey, Director, Marine Systems Laboratory, 


Museum of Natural History; Biological Sciences E 
B.S. 1955. Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1963, University of Michigan 


Sankar L. Adhya, Chief, Developmental Genetics Section, Laboratory ad 
Molecular Biology, Division of Cancer, Biology, and Diagnosis, 


National 


Cancer Institute; Genetics sity of 

B.S. 1957, M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1963, University of Calcutta, India Ph.D. 1967, University 3 

Wisconsin à universi 
Maxwell Bloomfield III, Professor of History and Law, Catholic 


America; American Civilization ii 

B.A. 1952, Rice University; LL.B. 1957, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1962, 
Thomas E. Bowman, Curator, Division of Crustacea, Nationa 

Natural History, Smithsonian Institution; Biology PhD 1954 

B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, University of California Berkeley; 

University of California, San Diego ddi institu? 


Robert E. Burke, Chief, Laboratory of Neural Control, Natio 
Neurological and Communicative Disorders and Stroke; said 
B.S. 1956, St. Bonaventure University; M.D. 1961, University of Rochester of virgi 

Walter H. Carter, Jr., Professor of Biostatistics, Medical College v? 
Virginia Commonwealth University; Statistics nic 1nstitul? 

B.S. 1963, University of Richmond; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytec í 
University z 0} 
: i - ine: History 

James H. Cassedy, Historian, National Library of Medicine; H 
Medicine "c 
B.A. 1941, Middlebury College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, Brown University jon of 

Thomas A. Cebula, Chief, Molecular Biology Branch, Divis! 
Microbiology, Food and Drug Administration; Genetics 
B.S. 1968, Wilkes College; Ph.D. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 

Roger Y. Dodd, Head, Transmissible Diseases Laboratory, 
Cross; Microbiology (Immunology) 

B.Sc. 1964, University of Sheffield, England; Ph.D. 1978, Georg 

Chad Duane Emrick, Psychologist, Substance Abuse Rehe og 
Treatment Program, Denver V.A. Medical Center; Psyc pdi” 
B.A. 1965, Austin College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, Columbia University merica” 

Gerald N. Grob, Professor of History, Rutgers University; 

(History of Psychiatry) 
B.S. 1951, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1952, | gi 
1958, Northwestern University jolo 


Liana Harvath, Research Microbiologist, Center for . ag Oy 
Food and Drug Administration; Biological Sciences Medica of with 


B.S. 1973, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1976 University of Illinois ' 
Nicholas Hotton III, Research Curator and Supervisor, : 
Paleontology, Department of Paleontology, Nationa 
History; Geobiology 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 
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; Department of Invertebrate Zoology, 
A. 195 7 Natural History; Biological Sciences 
Florida 9, St. Bernard College : g 


eum of N 


: M.S. 1967, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1971, University of South 


: Th 
Cole Inge, Blackwe 
Min 19 Ranga can Civilization 
ichae] C Jay : Ph-Macon College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, Vanderbilt University 
Biotechnol Principal Scientist, Molecular Biology Division, Rorer 
Jam... 1975, pp ry y nc.; Genetics 
ames ^ ira pet Diversity of Connecticut 
Smi hsonian 7 Research Entomologist, Museum Support Center, 
Ke “A. 1960, A 19, tution; Biological Sciences (Medical Entomology) 
Nneth L Kis. x Boston 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1966, University of New I 
of Me » Section Chief 
18, Diabetes. and Di 


BA, 19 
+ 195 
eee Di, Ua 


ll Professor of Humanities, Randolph-Macon 


lampshire 
Laboratory of Chemistry, National Institute 


gestive and Kidney Diseases: Chemistry 
Wversity; Ph.D. 1963 L 


/niversity of Wiscons 

J. a o A of i niversi € 1 ir 

infectious Die Chief, Section on Molecular Virology and Genetics. 

7 hicor, 595 Branch, National Institute of Neurological and 
Phili 1 College © Disorders and Stroke; Microbiology 

D B. Mig ivec the Holy Cross: M S. 1970. Ph.D 1972, University of Illir 

administrar, 2 Research Plant P 

196) 


athologist, U.S. Food and Drug 


` * Microbiol ac , ; 
Vise, Saint Mo vn iology (Bacteriology) 
Bri n Nity einrad College; M A. 1965, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1968, Purdue 


n " ` " i 
: ; Pepartment of Genetics and Cell Biology, 
Man 9t msc, Inc.; Genetics 
H al] irenbe ^ wa State University 
et "TB, Chief, Laboratory of Bioche 


mical Genetics, National 
;enetics (Biochemical Genetics) 
?h.D. 1957, University of Michigan 


ctor, AIDS, Office of the U.S. Public Health 


' Lun 
Johy pat Ms" and Blood Institute; ( 
lan; f. “niversity of Florida; I 
Deputy Dire 
lcs 


nstitute; M.S. 1960, University of Nevada; M.D. 1967, Stanford 
erg, Chief, Cell 


m ellular Immunology Section. Arthritis and 
S an ; 
kun P: and y; ch, Nationa] Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, and 


^il. D$ Mic robiology (Immunology) 
S sity; M.D. 1966, Harve ersity : 

Health Se Tg, Medica] irect 36, Harvard Universit e- - pin a 
Jog ts Vice, Natj ctor, Regular Commissioned Corps, U.S. Public 
vig g’ Amberg gen Cancer Institute: Bioc hemistry 
Z-T 5 M.D. 1966, University of Colorado 

LT Versi, , e. OITes, Ssociate Profes 

log 1945 + Danis "late ofessor of S 


panish, Georgetown 
s Mida ttiv merica iter: 
Davig Midi tera idad Centra n Literature 


k Y College. » Venezuela; M Ed. 1952, Institutio immaculada Ven: ezuela; M.A 
ON &rre]] “ay y Ph D 1972, Boston College. v ter x: 
BA Olm, ' Ofessor of Ps : n ~ 
m, 1957, 8y % Fsychology, Tennessee State University; 
an | 58, Ty 
^ ennessee c j 
Net pla, Director State | niversity; Ph.D. 1973. I niversity of Rochester 
Ry, ^. 1999 | !lSto, EN ^ Quincentenary Programs, National Museum of 
"te, A, 1964 Maerican Studies 
Ameria i, Visi. l niversity; Ph.D. 1970 Indiana University 
1077, NS Amer; 8 Assistant Professor of History, Catholic University 
"Noti man Studies à 
=m lversity. M. 


M.A. 1978, M.Phil. 1980, Ph.D 1984, Yale University 
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Abbreviations, key to, 177 Changes in program of study, 48 "T. 
Academic status of the University, 11 Chemical toxicology, see Forensic 
Academic work load for employed students, Chemistry 

see college or school conc erned Chemistry, 237 and 
Accountancy, 178 Chinese, see East Asian languages 

B.Acct., 129 literatures 

M.Acct., 139 Civil engineering, see School of | M 

Ph.D., 154 and Applied Science Bulletin logs. * 
Accreditation, 11 Classical archaeology and anthropo 
Achievement tests, see Examinations and Anthropology ics, S 
Administration, officers of, 15 Classical archaeology and classi 
Administrative sciences, 182 Classics 
Admission, 19 Classical art and arc haeology: on 

See also college or sc hool concerned Classical humanities, see 
Advanced placement tests, see Examinations Classics, 243 r pevel 
Advanced standing, 21 College Board tests and College, 

See also college or school conc erned Examination Program. e of the 
Alumni association, 55 Colleges, schools, and divis! 9 
American art, see Art University, 10 d i 
American civilization (American studies Columbian College of Arts - 

program), 185 Commencement, see raduali 
American literature, see English Committees 
American College Testing Program, see Of the University, 17 | concert 
Examinations See also college oF schoo T 
American studies program, 185 Communication, 245 r 1 
Anatomy, 191 Computer center, University: 54 og om 
Anthropology, 193 Computer information 40 vib” 
Applied mathematics, see Mathematics Computer science: in 8 
Applied statistics, 428 B.A., B.S requirements n ince and yl 
Art, 201 option in computer Hon YA 
Art therapy, 214 computer and informal agi | 
Assistantships, 35 See also Mathematics mation 
Association management, 216 science; B.B.A- s tion 1 45! 
M.A.M., 140 133; M.B.A., infor ig 1 
Athletics, 62; see also Exercise and sport management, 143; ains ^ 
activities See also School of | ngin 
Auditing, 48 Science Bulletin erning. 47 
Awards, 37 Conduct, regulations cone 6, 52 
Consortium of Universiti” 506 
n 4 h, 89 168 
Consultants in researc i sion of. 
Biochemistry, 217 Continuing Education, 49 
Biological sciences, 219 Continuous enrollment, "d 
Board of Trustees, 13 Cooperative programs: isg sch 
Botany, see Biological sciences Counseling, 321; one ment 
Business administration, 226 and Human JeveloP 76 

B.B.A., 131 Counseling center, 5 ation di, ! 

M.B.A., 141 Course numbers, expla" 

Ph.D., 154 Courses of instruction. 

Business economics and public policy Credit, 48 21 » 

B.B.A., 132; M.B.A., 142 By examination. fo af], 4 

Earned through US nt of 178 P d 
Explanation of a git 
Calendar, 5 For correspondent urge 22 "n 
Campus life, office of, 60 For service 5 hoo ions, 21; se 
Career services, 59 From other institut dg p 
Center for career education and workshops or s hool cone sfet, 48 aet 
(CCEW), 170 Post-admission — see # 
Center for international science and technology Repeating courses tt 
policy, 167 conc erned in the nd 
Ceramics, see Art Transfer of, wit ys 
also college or 


Certification for teachers, 120 
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» See 
Dean of stu etre and Dance 
'5 honor z nice of, 56 
oncemed St, see College or sc hool 
sion g 
Declarati PELLEN 142 
ajor, Columbian C 5 
~tMental maj mbian College, 75 
eim. see A jors, 77 


res, 59 


' academi : 
^w mic, regulations « oncerning, 
Deni Students, 47,51 <> 
ui p 
Dc Cere Tements, 50; see also school 
m E Medici 
Cine, combi 
Dun eet, 88, gg "ined degree 
0 eat: 
shin cou <n dance 
also college 


larly 
admi " 

“ey chat Plan, 20 
Education education, See 


Far 
Bast "oder Eu, d Human Devel 


Hag an langua PP? studies, 25g 
Economi studies s and literatures 249 
NS Y 
94 um 
m Development, School of 
Ba , Offered; 
A. in gd: 
"v in tet 101, 193 
MA dh Edan p 2: 106 
"ad 106 1 107 
"n 107 
EE 
ij RD, 117 
Redy iona] l 
leuita] oppership, 261 
Sep l engin, nity Program 59 
Si Schoo} ng and cor 
len, of Mputer sc ience 
RN Ce Buy) "Rineeri 
jean Ulleti ng and Applied 
uis 
Čeri ay of Inet Program 10 
Rapi facul nt Mation, l ri^ 
ents 
Sea th, Cadem ic work | 
ui t, stug Concer oad, see 


of Enginee 
lletin 


Financial encu 


Financial regulations 
Fine arts, see Art 


Galleries and mus 


Genetics 


INDEX 


Environmental! science, 279 
Environmental studies, 280 
Equal opportunity, University policy on, 12 
Examinations 
American College Testing Program, 19 
College Board 
Achievement Tests, 19, 22 
Advanced Placement Tests, 21 
College-Level Examination Program, 21 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 19 
Columbian College special departmental, 72 
Comprehensive, for Ed.D., 117 
Comprehensive, for Ed.S., 116 
Defense of dissertation, 92, 119 
English as a foreign language, 25 
General, for Ph.D. candidates, 91 
Graduate Management Admission Test, 136 
Graduate Record Examination, see school or 
department concerned 


Major (field-of-study), in Columbian College, 


Master's comprehensive, see school 
concerned 
Miller Analogies Test, see s hool concerned 
National Teacher, 103 
Placement, 72 
Tool requirements, 164 
Waiver, 72 
Exercise and sport activities, 315 
Exercise and sport science, 106 


Faculty and staff of instruction, 462 
Fees, 27 


Food service, 57 
Residence halls, 56 


Fellowships, 35 

Field-of-study majors, 75 

Finance and investments, M.B.A.. 143 
Finance, B.B.A., 133 

Financial aid, 32 


Commercial prepaid and deferred payment 
plans 30 

Educational opportunity program, 59 

For international students, 38 

For graduate students, 35, 93, 122 

For undergraduate students, 32, 37 

Loans, 37 

Student employment, 38 


39 


Veterans bé 


29 


Folger Institute for Renaissance and 18th- 


Century Studies, 94 


Food service 


Foreign language requirement, seg college or 


school concerned 


Forensic sciences, 281 
French 


see Romance languages and literatures 


eums, cooperative programs, 


c 
33 


286 
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Geobiology, 288 
Geochemistry, see Chemistry and Geology 
Geography and regional science, 289 
Geology, 292 
Germanic languages and literatures, 297 
Gerontology, 300 
Government and Business Administration, 
School of, 120 
Degrees offered 
B.Acct., 129 
B.B.A., 131 
M.Acct., 139 
M.A.M., 140 
M.B.A., 141 
M.H.S.A., 145 
M.P.A., 148 
M.S. in LS.T., 151 
M.T., 152 
M.U.&R.P., 152 
Ph.D., 154 
Spec. in H.S.A., 154 
Special programs, 155 
Grades, 46; see also college or sc hool 
concerned 
Graduate Record Examination, see sc hool or 
department «c oncerned 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 82 
Degrees offered, 87 
Off-campus degree programs, 94 
Graduation, 49; see Calendar for dates 
Grants, 35 
Greek, see Classics 


Handicapped students, see Disabled student 
services 
Health and accident insurance, 58 
Health service, student, 58 
Health services administration, 300 
International Institute, 155 
M.H.S.A., 145 
Spec. in H.S.A., 149 
Hebrew, see Classics 
History, 304 
Of art, see Art 
Of religions—Hinduism, see Religion 
Honors, 50; see also department or sc hool 
concerned 
Housing and residence life, 56 
Human kinetics and leisure studies, 315 
B.S. in H.K.L.S. degree requirements, 102 
106 
Human resource development, 322 see also 
School of Education and Human 
Development 
Human resources management: B.B A., 133; 
M.B.A., 143 
Human services, 321, see also Sc hool of 
Education and Human Development 
Humanities, 325 


Inactive status, 49 

Incomplete/authorized withdrawal, 46 

Incomplete, removal of, see « ollege or school 
concerned 


Individual graduate programs, 
Information processing, B.B.A. 
Information systems management, 
Information systems technology: *'* 
151 / 167 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 
Insurance, health and accident, pian 
Interdisciplinary programs, m 
78 
International affairs, 326 
International Affairs, Elliott 
B.A. programs, 158 
M.A. programs, 162 
Special programs, 166 
International business: 
International Institute for 
Administration, 155 . 
International student services, 
International students admissi" 
Financial aid, 38 
Internships, 35; see also school e md 


Italian, see Romance langu 


school ok 1% 


languag? - 


Japanese, see East Asian 
literatures 

Journalism, 328 

Judaic studies, 331 


n languagté ol 


Korean, see East Asia 
literatures 


Latin, see Classics 
Latin American studies. 332 
Leave of absence, 49, 68 
Legislative affairs. 333 33 
Liberal arts, program in, 
Libraries, 13, 51 
Loans, 37 t 
Logistics, operations, and -i 
management: B.B.A» 


Manageme 
innovation, M.B- t 
Management $C jence, * 
Marketing: B.B.A- 135; 
Master's c omprehensive 
Examinations 
Mathematics, n 
Placement exam" 
Mathematical statistics. 
Mechanical engineering < 
Engineering an 
Medical services, Bs. 
Medical tec hnology: 5: 
of Medicine an scien 
Medicine and jealth 
School of Medicine 
Bulletin 
Microbiology: 351 
Middle Eastern stu 
international | 
Mid-semester warning. 


ed " 
vtseun studi M.A.T. program, 


106 
Useum trai 9^ graduate Program, 3 


53 
' Concentration, see 
Art 


Nationa) 
Law 
" Bulletin Center, see National Law Center 
Teac > 
wo Panini, xaminations, see 
None ence, 360 
Ninety 080 
“ho; 
po bian coe bachelor’s degree 
deg, dool, 156° 
atus, 23, 169 
Pus 
Educa 4 Pro ` 
ti Divisi Brams, see Continuing 
Otis ool m Ed" of, and College or 
it 


ization istration 15 


pat 4 havior and development 


h Student, 61 


Soci : 
hic YY: see Ary Policy, 367 


and 


Co; an, i 
tica] " Tun, ages and literatures 
Pn Sen lon, 376 
iin See d 
ite 
hh atures 


Curri 
t um. 80 
i ny n: 
b, 40 B. see Art s, 30 


INDEX 


Public policy, 399 
Purchasing managers, certification of, 156 


Quality-point index, 46 


Radio-television, see Communic ation 
Reading center, 53 

Readmission, 24, 26 

Refunds, 30 

Registration, 26 


Regulations, 45; see also Financial Regulations, 


and college, school, or division concerned 

Release of student information, University 
policy on, 51 

Religion, 400 

Religious life, 61 

Renaissance and baroque art, see Art 

Residence halls, 56 

Residence requirements, 50; see also college or 
school concerned 

Romance languages and literatures, 404 

Romanian, see Romance languages and 
literatures 

ROTC, 55 

Rules of the University right to change, 51 

Russia, graduate study and researc h, see 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

Russian, see Slavic languages and literatures 

Russian and East European studies, 410 


Sanskrit, see Germanic languages and 
literatures 
Scholarship requirements, 45; see also college, 
school, or division concerned 
Scholarships 
For international students, 38 
Graduate, 36 
Undergraduate, 32 


Scholastic Aptitude Tests, see Examinations 


Science, technology, and public policy, 412 

Sculpture, see Art 

Security management, see Forensic scienc es 

Security policy studies, 413 

Semester hours of « redit, 178 

Senate, Faculty, 18 

Serbo-Croatian, see Slavic languages and 
literatures 

Service-learning program, 414 

Columbian College regulations, 77 

Service school courses, credit for. 21 

700 Series, 414 

Sino-Soviet studies, 167 

Slavic languages and literatures, 415 

Smithsonian Institution cooperative program, 
93, 190 

Sociology, 418 

Soviet Union graduate study and research, see 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

»pace policy institute, 167 

Spanish, see Romance languages and literatures 

»panish-American literature degree programs, 

see Romance languages and literatures 


512 INDEX 


Special education, 440; see also School of 
Education and Human Development 

Special honors, 50; see also department 
concerned 

Speech and hearing, 424 

Speech and hearing center, 53 

Speech communication, see Communication 


Speech-language pathology and audiology, see 


Speech and hearing 

Statistics/computer and information systems, 
428 

Student employment, 38, 59 

Student government, 60 

Student health service, 58 

Student life, 56 

Student organizations, 61 

Study abroad, 168 

Summer scholar program, 172 

Summer sessions, see also Summer Sessions 
Announcement 

Suspension, see college, sc hool, or division 
concerned 


Thesis requirements, 50; see 0 
concerned 

Traineeships, 35 

Transcripts of record, 48 20 

Transfer students, admission, m 

Transfer within the University, 


Travel and tourism, 318; see als? 
Education and Human 
Trustees, Board of, 13 


Tuition, 27 
Advance deposit, 20 
Tutorial study, 80 


University Professors’ course? 7 

University students, OF". 456 

Urban and regional plano 452 
M.U.&R.P. degree P : 


Veterans benefits, 39 see Att 
Visual c ommunication. 


Vocational « ounseling. 


Systems analysis and engineering, see School 


of Engineering and Applied Science 
see pxo! fot. 9 


Bulletin : 
Systems theory and cybernetics, M.B.A., 138 Waiver examinations, * panter ™ 
rea studie ^ risp 


Washington @ 

Withdrawal, 30, 46, 47: oan 
school, or division 

Women's studies, 4 

Writing center, 53 


Taxation, M.T., 152 
Teacher education, 435; see also S hool of 
Education and Human Development 

Teachers, certification for, 120 

For Columbian College students, 97 
Telecommunications management, 151 
Telecommunication, 447 
Television, GW, 54 
Theatre and dance, 448 


Yiddish, see Classics 


apical s^ 


Zoology, see Biol 
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6 School of Medicine and Health Sciences _ aan 
p ZUR ae "n 
The University as it is now organized consists of ( olumbian college otis 
Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; V Pi! 
sional schools, which include the National Law Center, the Elliott Schoo if w 
national Affairs, and the Schools of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engine’ pu’ 
Applied Science, Education and Human Development, and Government 
ness Administration; and the Division of Continuing Education. 


Academic Status 


The George Washington University 15 acc redited by its regio —— 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. The Universi? per | 
approved list of the American Associati jn of University Women and isa ist of ! 
the College Board. The Department of Chemistry is on the approve i 
American Chemical Society coral 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous apr ruc 
accrediting body, which is currently the Liaison Committee on Medic ( 
sponsored jointly by the American Medic al Association and the / e ShO 
American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine degree 9 x^ me 
Medicine and Health Sciences is recognized by all state and tert 
licensure boards in the United States 


"T 
nal accrediting i 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity ont | 


George Washington University does not discriminate against any per gt 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or ve ive 
This policy covers all programs, services, px licies, and pr« cedures O ynie si 
including admission to educational programs and employment. " 
also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. laws and E e 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal law cand” t 
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8 School of Medicine and Health Sciences : 


Honorary Trustees 


Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., MA, Ed.D | 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D | 
Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LI B., LL.D 

Katharine Graham, B.A 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.5., J.D., LL.M., LL.D 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D 

Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LI D., D.Pol.S . 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 
lames M. Mitchell, M.A 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 

Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D 

John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B 

Charles E. Smith, D.P.S., L-H.D 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D 

James O. Wright, B.S., J.D 

Joseph S. Wright, LL.B LL.D 


Officers of Administration of the University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., MPA, L.H.D., president cal Mi 

Lawrence Thompson EX wles, M.D., Ph.D., Vice President for : i 
and Executive Dean of the Medical Center 

Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President f 
Support Services ; id 

( aries Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., MBA, Vice president v. off | 

Roderick Stuart Frenc h. Ph.D., Vice President for Academic TU 

Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and Ut 
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Assistant Dean for Student Aff 
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- Medical Affairs 
Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Vice President for Medic: 
Pson Owles, } " 4, $5 
Mic ecutive ean of tbe Medical c enter ative Affairs 
Thee lacke arch, M.B.A | Direc tor of Administratii 
arch, M.B.A. " 

'omas y mes Carrol]. B.A., Director of Fiscal Ayan 

Ce of Academic Affairs pt'chiriidubunn? station 
Es. ice of Academic Affairs bears the responsibility for the E pr grams; educa 
afai Z AI : salti "nces progr. 
a cluding Scholarship and financial aid; health - x: neal audiovisual facili 
ti » aluation admissions support services of the library 2 

es: admi; ; 

ad alumni affairs 

Ibe, rad » fairs 

Vig LOwitz, Ms. M.D. Dean for Acad. a aa m and 
~ p , " Fé { 1 

Did atker Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Educ 
Benia OP Of Education 

Joh min ael B att 
hen m lin Wit ian 
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Assistant Dean 
io E 
o Clinica Affairs 5s of the 
S | he patient care activities I 
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Wadi" Hospital 
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al Affairs is responsible f ind for the supervision o 
f -F } | 
and the Medical Faculty Associate 
Wm. and 4 COhtin 
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ity affiliation | 
ping Medical education programs, commun 
Oh d the Medical Center public relations office 
Sr Chan. | 
Sheila Mec laRosą, M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs 
Tho ~Nart ly B "az i , | : 
MI "'" rector o; Nursing vigi 
ila Eugen Piemme M.D., P ciate Dean for « —: E 
Ohn Wah Inogue M.D » Medical Director. Hi spita e icai 
Or ud sw) r, MD Medical Director, Medical Facu d 
ite 
: m 1, and 
tration, : 
‘ponte of Research 5 responsible for the development adminis ration, a 
iow € Medical Center resear h program, including labor: 
Mic "Cs, and clinical trials 
el Joh 
Aly 


; |D., Dean for Research , d 
B Mard Chare tish, M.D., Director of Human Experime ee “ilir 
hs lee Mil x 200k, DV M, Director of Animal Research Facil 
; “t Bs , Directoy Of Radiation Safety 
ISto 
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of service throughout the country." The Sc hool, the eleventh olc 
in the country, has met this responsibility by prov iding its students W 
tion in the medical sciences on whic h thev have built careers in pracu 
research, or administration 

In 1844 the School took on a new dimension when Congress gr? 
the Washington Infirmary. Thus, one of the earliest general teaching Yosp 
nation was established in Washington Tu 

The distinguished history of the George Washington University Scho" gel? 
cine and Health Sciences closely parallels the academic advances an 


ogress of the nation. The S hool has contributed to be xh “ons 
prt 56, Ce 
ed in 1900." th 
iehi 


The George Washington University Medical Center, establis! ith Sce 
of Walter G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of Medicine and He . the m 
the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library the University Hosph^n and 


Burns Memorial Building, which houses the Medical Faculty Associate 

Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building alh scien 
In 1973, with the introduction of undergraduate programs in hea ici mL 

the name of the School was officially changed from the School 0 Medi 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Regulations it 
» [0 
Students enrolled in the University are required to conform - the epit 
regulations and to c ymply with the rules and regulations of the colleg^ a 
division in which they are registered eas ye 
Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other f and cont 
registered at the University for one semester or more, may reenter c of OU 
at the a ae 


work only under the regulations and requirements in force at = iin 
ria 
If students knowingly make false statements or c« ynceal mater csity doc i 
applications for admission, registration forms, Or any other Unive liso 
! i < dis 
students’ registrations may be canceled. If such falsification e ject! d olf! 
lents have lated at the Univer ients may be SUP qctio? 
students have matriculated at the University, students Mi " 
from the University. Such students w ill be ineligible (except b 
facultv) for subsequent registration in the University 


Registration 
gisurat 


attendance in class requires compliance with the School's re 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information jos 5 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act o! 1974 
policies governing access to and release of student € 
bv educational institutions that are recipients of federa + itutiC 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such 1n» T" 

1. afford students access to education records directly rela such 
> offer students an opportunity for a hearing tO challeng ‘ 

inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappr )priate; 


receive students' written consent before releasing ex 
rsitV 
the University m 
ay be furnish (de? 
> satio! 


jon 
inf mati! 
„cept $ 


H 


education records to persons outside 
information as indicated below (information n 
parents without suc h written consent only upon cer 


financial dependency); and 


— 


Regulations 


1 "Y 
comply with 


le à judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a stu 
NS rec rd 


 Doutying the student of this action 
E Uniun 
; Diversity Will release 
Ofatte al address, 
ance; Schoo 
1 VCgrees eae 
Te charters p *arned; honors received; participation in organizations and activ 
: >q ç - s 
ics). and ha net Wise established by the University (including intercollegiate 
dogs Ot Wis} Yeight, weight, and age of members of athletic teams. A student who 


‘fam. Wish such dir 
Cece ir the am directory information released must file written notice to this 
enrol] ent ffice 


the following directory information upon request 
and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; dates 
l, c llege, or division of enrollment; field of study: credit hours 


Of the Registrar at the beginning of each semester or session of 


les Of the 1, 
tion SS Of the t niversi 


i ‘ ty s full policy statement on the release of student informa 
' 5€ obtaine 


d from the Office of the Registrar 


Right 
The rig miss Students 
Univ, Bl is reserve 
a Y Or fre tved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from the 
^ X ) P 7" 
Wersity the re any class or classes whenever, in the interest of the student or the 
Right Diversity administration deems it advisable 
t 
Ther: à hànge Rules 
Diver; 
tha IY and its c 
an e rquirem ts college, schools, and divisions reserve the right to modify or 
T the roper ents, rules, and fees Such regulations shall go into force when 
Rj authorities may determine 
ght to 


a i 
heri i i Changes in Programs 
ener Served by th 


itcumsi € University to make changes in programs without notice 


ances warrant such changes 


etri Policy on Drugs 
tha k Crsity . 
t Y can : 

aage Scribe NOt condone violations of law, incluc 

ade Session 

Nity she jul 

Je re 

aa O residen 

dd the rom the Inive : 
S of Others 


ling violation of those laws 
sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
d know that administrative action, which may include 


Commu, use, 
T 


€ halls, revocation of other priv ileges, or suspension or 
rsity, may be taken to protect the interests of the University 


“come Health soin. Of using the University's Gelman Library and the Paul 
) br sciences Library 


Se at th The stacks are open, and all students are 
Mester moe EÙ leisure 


A card denoting approved enrollment for the 


to "de. Must be pr è 
SDierni dents usir t be Presented when books are borrowed for outside use 
ng their '8 the libraries are e 


hw, use. Which ar 


( 
Se 


"xpected to be familiar with the regulations 
€ available at each library 


Mica . "ersity ; 
CE is maja Snot respo ; 
Ntaine nsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and Found 


“ampus in the Safety and Security Office 


Fees and Financial Regulations 
- cg mm IR Pa TY repris T Iu 1m uk 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants and gifts from alu 
friends of the institution makes up the difference ogg sum 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1 
sessions and the academic year 1989-90 


Tuition Fees mi 


For M.D. candidates, for the academic year } : 

For M.P.H. candidates ; W 
Fall and spring semesters, per credit hour » 
Summer sessions, per credit hour 

For students in undergraduate health sciences programs 


Registration Fee (charged all students )—$25 per registration 


» 

Marvin Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) k 1 

Per credit hour, to a maximum of $112.50 per semester m. 
rato! f 


Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additic nal fees, such a "e "t" 
material fees, are charged by semester as indi ated in the course pe fof ne 
breakage of apparatus is in excess of the n mal amount prov ame? 

laboratorv fee, the student will be required to pay suc h addition 


determined by the department concerned _ ofthe 


Computer Usage Fees ( charged for courses that use the ; 
to C 
University)—Applicable fees are listed in the Scbedule of Classes 


The maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any semester 


ae average. Jide 
Cost of Textbooks and Equipment for M.D Candidates rhe x gis s 
textbooks and equipment (such as a microscope, drawing m m is 4 rut 
clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytometer, and unio, 6 and mi 
matelv as follows: first year, $1,200; second year, $1,000; third yea" are not we 


2 -entals 4 
ir, $400. Microscopes must be prx wided by the student; renta 


VC 
from the School 
75. 
mn) 
Graduation Fee (charged all students applying for graduatk 
2 
Special Fees and Deposits iin 
pplication fee (M.D. candidate), n refundable : 
I f 
Application fee (M.P.H. candidate), ni nrefundable jidate) ; 
Application fee (undergraduate degree or certificate candle E , 
PI | i 4 j 
nonrefundable ing Of 75 
nteriné "I 
Advance tuition deposit, ní jnrefundable, charged each ente i 
readmitted full-time undergraduate student 
Admission tests (when required) (jl 
pe 
; ul" 
jurif 
, University © x 
M.I indidates who take courses Yffered by other divisi ns of the Un! P 
sessions pav the summer sessions rate of $358 pet semester hour m and p 
ees for lergraduate health sciences students var) by prog“ fic pale 
gr l l i 4 for spe 


vith the Office of Health Sciences Programs Adr inistration 


Fees and Financial Regulations 13 


late.re,; 
e Tegistratic n f 


During first Se, for failure to register within the designated period 

After first us week of classes 50 
Fine Pa ment ^. Of classes 100 
“nancial reinsta, \see Payment of Fees, below) 15 
e Nonpayment fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 

Umed oh, ent Of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) 35 


~~ Check fee: nha. 
. drafte ino k fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 
Wer; , Q ate n 
Pecial himp ete, or returned by the bank for any reason 5 
: Un MN " 
t0 quali in College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 


ality 
wi itement ae credit (advanced standing), waiver of 
Aer ean? oth s0 
ish iss (tion to qualify for advanced placement 2( 
prato r chec nternational students (when required) 5 
y the c eag Sut fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 
Nemis Er date set by the instructor (a student who dr )ps a 
tae he oe before the end of the semester must check 
Rela fee “Ory at the next laboratory period) 10 
“emen 
bera, 9f lost or stolen picture identification card 5 
E 
ting Uni pron x ampus courses in the l niversity entitles each student to the 
a ahi he Career leges (1) the use of the University libraries; (2) the 
ape, E Contests xm rvic ~ ( enter (3) gymnasium priv ileges; (4) admission to 
Drive O medical les 55 otherwise specified; (5) the Hatchet the student news 
Univers terminat < enton as described under Student Health Service. These 
‘sity, * when the student withdraws or is dismissed from the 


P. 
Syment of Fees 


& 7 Pro r. dn 
valine ss annual tuition fee for the M.D. program is payable in two 
Uniyg, SiSter durin paro re registration day for each semester. M.D. students 
sid are charge Y summer for courses offered in other divisions of the 
lan Ssistant A regular summer tuition and other fees 
fogram. The annual tuition for the physician assistant 


Sem, Nis pay; 

Este ayable $ 

y r. in s d: i 
Chester e Sumn three equal installments on or before registration for each 


Aj Oh ler sessions portion of the program is considered a regular 
vilhe, er Program 

deny sessed iah Exc ept for those programs listed above, tuition and fees 
4 Pame® Sters *mester on the basis of the program of studies for which the 
“ASS n Poli 


Cies 

Mag- > Unti] , N ; 

Nade ^, nil ar large 9 Student is permitted to complete registration or attend 
MRES 


. the 10d fees f are paid or until arrangements for payment have been 
nde Paya Q ice of e, h semester, as desct ibed above, are due and pavable 
Umbe iple to E Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks should be 
)e l 

" The Se, Pe Upper ler Washingt in University, with the student identification 
Ude,, “Ude elt corner 
"" accou ACC( unts ( li Si 
liy tered § Its for tuit ICE 

a (6) E lOr mr 
' * 0f re UT Si seme 1, Var 
Xen, Bist ster hour 


> has responsibility for billing and maintaining 

tOus fees, and room and board charges. A student 

Tatic S Or more may elect to use deferred payment at the 
n, Permittir ( C [ < 


e D Or | $$ Payable 18 payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees 
Mesters fore Vedn In advance) at th 
Ntere nesday of t 
est at 


e ume of registration and the remaining 
d i€ eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 
A. > ; s T 
rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will 
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go 
be charged from the date of registration to the date payment i$ made. A 108 
payment plan is also available erm 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships; pode 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not pet mitted tos ie 
payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed dev m 
tuition awards bv $2,000 or more. Under such circumstances the studen id 


- E 
permitted to pay one half of the amount due at the time of registration 


the balance by signing a deferred payment contract jy dif 
atical! of 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatic». reni 
r12 pere n 


a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge ot im 
‘ ; encu «lU 
annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be financially en 7.4 is! 


- "foit Sf 
. feits (^ 
the event a student's account is financially encumbered, the student 7i sudei * 
the use of deferred payment contracts in future semesters, and pe^ " fm 


à j 
-o regis p 
counts Office will notify the registrar to withh« Id grades, future regis * cout 

leges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic informatio 


> ACCO po 
he » mu 
settled. In addition, applications for insututk nal and federal financié 


n until tT 
l ai » joa" 
gen) " 
d emerge ats 


processed until all encumbrances, including those for unpale ~r J amoU gg 
have been paid. Financial settlement will require payment in full of 2 Acco A 
to the University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $59 wm e 
must be referred to a collection service will be assessed al c d 
including fees charged by the collection agency sts regs 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees ¢ harged to studen® ie 
for credit 1 y oblig af 
Acceptance by the University of a student's fees does not in any way .ubsed" Í 
e student for any" ai” 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept th 


quire th č 
semester or summer session, and the right is reserved to require p | 


n ol, : 

anv student whenever, in the interest of the student or the Scho jo 
(e he Medical Cente (e l ble to do 59 the” in 

Committee of the Medical Center deems it advisable t aid bY pii | 


ry " r n di 0d wil 
Returned Check Policy. A student whose chec k is returned unt aid" | 


up ast 
> ack iS no » $ 
for anv reason will be « harged a retur ned check fee. If the check with the 

15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbere™ 


ate we. ee 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated abc jan 5 


mentia 
Monthly Payment Plan. The University s Monthly Payme unie gs 


| 

| 

€ | 
application, WS ^ ee t0 d 

ippHe Jopes fO use "m | 

a excluding ge | 

i "pat 

f ebru May 10 J 

r Me 


GWU | 
to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate 
establish an account and mail payment coupons and env 


war | 
proper credit of payments The plan covers an academic yea! 


sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through le 
x made * arren 


must be received by the 10th of each month. If account © “gine 


this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the -pusi 
erest or v» 


a decision 15 


time participation is initiated l'here is no charge and no int 
all payments are made as scheduled 

Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on à mi nt Jic j 
Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance pt followin’ 
For specific details and applicati ns. address inquiries to 


several C "nt o 


hlv bes í the con 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8885, Wilmington, = yn. ? any k 
Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plans, 53 Beacon Street, Bost LY. 100 d 
School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New yo! riggs Natio 
Educational Loan Program, Consumer € redit Department, [ 

1120 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington D.C. 20005 


l atte )3301 
The Tuition Plan, Inc., 57 Regional Drive, Concors, N.H. ¥- 


-— 
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Withdrawals and Refunds 

Plications or Withdrawal from the 
Must nade in pe 
an “ceptable noti 
Inànciar Aid i 


> [t 5 1edule 

Unive rsity or for c hange in C las scl 
) ) alc O¢ nStructor is nc 
rson o 1 M 4 ~ ficatior ) al S ) no 

'T 1e dean Noti à 

on 1y riting t I Yfc ! 
l l l aid recipients must notify the Office "i tu lc l 
ce “nancial : 


mester 
> llations of semes 
Orized withdraw als and changes in schedule, ces OM TUM 
à arges and fees y ill be made in accordance with the fo ving es 
$2 i 
ea " Spring semester No refund of the $200 tuition depi 
1 semesters, } 
Ne, | 
x p ergraduate students is granted 
lq 
‘Omplete Withdrawal from all courses Pires 2 
Withdrawal ated on or before Friday of the first week « í - "s e 
: E " VU le 
Ithdrawal dated on or before Friday of the second = 5. ~ 
i C H Cla 
Y rawal dated on or before Friday of the third wee : ——3À - 
| i C CE 
ks mt dated on Or before Friday of the fourth week « fed 
ip Tawal dated after the fourth week of classes Sir dii tani 
à l Withdrawa] If the change in program results in 2 
l r : > > (n e 
a Schedule above applies to the differenc 
ish; al from y. 
Wishj : fi 


> that a student 
ar 3 of the M.D. program. The School is aware tl 
- DB to trance. "$. 

d Ste 
the M Nsfer to 


- i third years of 
another university between the sec nd anc 

d ( 

A : Program r ; 
Word op. 8 nay 


fore receiving 
| to register for Year 3 at this School befi re "rie. 
apt Therefore, if a stude i 
inf acceptance from the intended new program 1 oe Te initi s rire 
Orme the Schoo] that he or she is attempting to transfer 2 : ee eim 
| > 'ring fo ar 542 

tn App ication has been successful onlv after re gistering f 

Divers; i yu 

ithdray the í : hedule will apy 
Withd,. ib following refund sc 


j > ur A 'ek ot 

Year 3 |, ated 9n or before Friday of the fourth we 

Vi E Classes 
Ithdr- 


100% 
val dated on 


A [ 
Ye, Or before Friday of the eighth week o P 
Wi ~ C dSses 
drawa] q, 
Ye dated after the eighth week of pi> 
"dr 3 Classes 
{Repu 


an 


> > and 

— > 1 'Sidence hall d 

Ser, POVerning Student withdrawals as they pens Ia 

ervi x . > ase arranj 

à i = are contained in the D Is from courses, refunds of 
Sessin,.. dial rawals fro i 

5% OF nui Pas. In -4565 of authorized withdr "d within the first seven 

es will be made for courses droppec 


> le 
io refund will be mac 
= Ours rena OWing the scheduled registration day. No refunc 
TSes dr )Pped there 


after 

^ | "lines for refunds as 
ted pais ofthe i ire in conformity with guidelines fo sieaas 
fian © OY the Ame i : Federal regulations req i 

Neia] a lerican Ce uncil on Education erpenius gsm 
Pies piens use such refunds to repay maar * 4 : 

S 4 f : 

| ewe. T - institutional aid as 

ln We v, Ce. This Policy applies to pre ATT AER 

Author Will tuition be reduced or refunded be atten df: 
Uden “ation te ) withdr 

n Who araw 


} > 9e given a 
ind certification for work done will not t Í 
i c 3 
a clear financial record 
i NCoura zed 
aged to 
“trang ma. B te 
ents ir 


Y d Oes n. Xt Ix 
by dents are e have 


"v can make 
provide their own cash funds until they c 

q 

! the community 


oe ee me 
""a"at tu tutu ut 


Student Life _ —— EBBI 


^c EP > ee pa — oer 
The Office of the Vice President for Student and Academic Support "T 
establishes policy and procedures for those departments that affect St" i anc 
including Lisner Auditorium and the offices of Admissions, Student v jf 
Assistance, Campus Life, Safety and Security Athletics and Rec reation, and! m 
of Students (which includes Housing and Residence Life, the Stu en opi 
Service, the Counseling Center, the Career Services Center, internationa "T | 
Disabled Student Services, and the Educational Opportunity Program). ' cle 
tailed information on these and other activities 1s contained in se ? 


Handbook 


Student Health Service K 
staffed by physicia a d 


practitioners, and physician assistants who are capable of addressinB, jit 
students’ medical problems. Visits may be arranged by appointment. qa 
certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Many routine laboratory n ys; a 
performed in the Health Service lab at cost. Allergy shots, immuniza ^ gis 
various lab tests are done at little or no charge Psychiatric €V 


ation 
x nt. jl 
intervention, and short-term therapy are available by appointmen dent He? j 
e Stu pos" 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic 


s when th 


For serious emergencies occurring during hour nni 
of the UnIVe ^^ 


Service is closed, students may go to the emergency room 
for treatment. All fees are the respx ynsibility of the student 
jus in the Unis ) 


ss sf 
campus 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in oft-c A e 


sre tside 
are not eligible. The bills incurred from all services rendered ou jsits 
Health Service (for example, X-ray work, laboratory wt rk, and 


, to f! 8 
ersit) 3 
Students must be currently enrolled on cami yf 


( office V ~ | 
physicians) are the responsibility of the student 1 rand 
rranged for * j 
or al stud! 


office ? | 


Health and Accident Insurance. The University has a 
group health and accident insurance, on an elective basis, ! 
ested students should consult the Student Health Servic e or the 


of Students 


Residence Halls and Food Service „pasis? 


The University’s residence halls and food service are 
regular academic year (late August through early May) rhey « 
hool of Medicine * 


useful option for most students in the S« 
is available 


Information on residence halls and food service 
: ) 
Housing and Residence Life, Rice Hall, fourth floor, 214 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center ams gh? 


The Marvin Center is the campus community center, rsi 4rd. 

versity © ^ i 

and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and Unis n BOS gi 
rsitV j 

provides facilities for programs conducted by the l niversi id othe! " 

li 


icademic departments that include the performing arts, m 
organizations a jd 

Ihe Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, located on A n 
Marvin Center and open 24 hours a day, maintains à listing O“ 


and houses for rent in the Washington metropx litan area 
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ler G. Re Ss F 


Nüdentc in th tall, opened in 1973, houses the teac hing and laboratory facilities for 
the nory € School of Medic ine and Health Sciences. It occupies a city block on 


West edoa e 
Square feet edge of the ( niversity Campus; its total area is approximately 550.000 
t ' OF more than 10 a res 

ducati 


nal ; 
Support Services 

Of core 

` ! propr. 

luca gue of the Medical Center 

active of SSe Services include 

Office 10 "al ^ = A Ph.D., CL 

UM Dr medical Comn unications (Frank D. Allan, Ph.D., Director This 

Udigyj * SS COnsultati: n in tl 

Student . Materials 


facilities and services supports the educational, clinical, and 


Coordinated by the associate dean for 
the following 


ic use of nonprint media and arranges for display of 
and pri grams. Its production capabilities are available to 


; S, fac 

n » 'aculty 4 

d Photo, ^ and staff and include photography, illustration, a television studio 
T "i eating services 

lis c * C emic C 


^omputer Sery ces (Helmuth F. Orthner. PH D., Director) 
"assistance in such areas as educati mal testing, evalua 
ack, Ourse registration continuing medical education credit 
management, and automation of library procedures and 
^ = also supp i 
de 
Ores ranSmit ç d 


equ : le 
Ire © off ; , 
© inter. : Orts small databases for research projects tl 


lal 
Naintenance : 


or use forms that can be optically scanne 
tert 5 ae 2 the University ( omputer Center for more sophisticated 
Ospita] for Computer I SO has facilities for word Processing and serves as an 
£ The fcil, Ohio State Universa ational material from Massachusetts General 
Jp les 1 TSILY 
EN Ù n inigo E offi € include an on-line « ptical scanner (NCS 7001), a DEC 
Center Wt 780 cop tet using the ANSI STANDARD MUMPS language environment, an 
tions of Gan a copdunicati ins link to the IBM 4381 in the University ( omputer 
Up Don Sc 100 ia municati MS facility to connect terminals fre im various loca 
Oiga lor E Swit Cdicated lines using high speed modems, and several dial 
On vork Education (Re telephone network 
o duc. Š With cult fonda M. Gold erg, M.A., Director). The Office of Educ a 
Velle Svaluatior S y and students to improve the educational environment. It 
uj System fo -Ourses and curricula and works toward the establishment 
brany MMelfarh ae evaluating student performance 
Mids lection p 2” Sciences Library Shel, Bader, M.L.S., Director 
npe de libra , audes more than 120,000 volumes and approximately 1,670 
J the at Diblioor 50 Olfers -omputerized on-line services that can access a 
Wy ona i E x e, rmation databases, including MEDLINE produced 
? i al M dical i UK ine (NLM). The Himmelfarb Library participates in 
. Sorge wi “tary Program, which facilitates interlibrary borrowing 
len. Shi - 
Ney Be Was ‘hai University Hospital 
ng ta sence i 3€ » university Hk spital, adjacent to the School of Medicine and 
sth $35 the prim E facility with 501 adult and 39 pediatr ic beds. The 
lleq ias Ces ind fo, teaching site for students in the School of Medic ine 
lg aduate r More than 400 physicians participating in the 19 


r " 1 
‘ining Programs offered by the Medic ai Center. The 
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Imissions each year and wt 
|-based patient POF jg 
p practice O F ps mis 

dto NT. 


hospital records appr ximately 20,000 patient ac 
broad range of tertiary care services to an equally broac 

The Medical Faculty Associates (MFA) is a private grou 
physicians who practice exc lusively at the hospital and ar 
of education and quality patient care The MFA physicians ma 
clinical faculty of the Medical Center and represent 


ing the hospital-based specialties of radiology, pathology, í i 
; sy 150; 
The MFA physicians receive approximately al emet" 


all medical lost 
inesthesiO sett 


emergency medicine 
office visits annually. The emergency medicine 
unit—one of the busiest in the city—and contribut 
The MFA physicians offices are cons lidated in the 


es more than 5 t p. P^ 

veat 13-story ^" 

Memorial Building, adjacent to the University Hospital ? 
l C f ajace I 4 health M“ 


The George Washington University Health Plan (GWUHP), 


ms ride 9". 
organization, opened in 1972 to prov ide patient care and to pro setting 
i health plan ` 


house staff with educational experience in 
GWUHP has approximaely 40,000 subscribers 


pa 
Men 
ji á gi 


a prepaid 


The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building ps 


yuterized multitest facility that is aval 


[his building houses a com} j 
h project, 4 


for patient evaluation the intensive care unit researc 


safety office 


Affiliated Hospitals ne 
Jical Center. Childre "E 

c mprehenslv* 
ities ! 


Children's Hospital National Me 1 
Cc 


the School's Department ot Pediatrics and offers a 


\ird-vear students and a variety of elective opportu! 


ence for u 
iary care to < hildren ! 


rhe hospital provides primary and tert 
: Ye 
ton area and is a referral center for children throughout t 


: 1 aching PO 
xx Hospital. This 656-bed voluntary community teaching wi y 

-o4 and pr pt i 
ban area « rnshiP. 


Ai 
aterm fi 
rsa rotating M ;ool of P we 


Fairf 


four-hospital system, serves à burgeoning subut 
ssvchiatry. Fairfax Hospital offe 


services, including 
a school of medical technology, and clinical facilities fOr 8 per. " ser gj 
nursing. Students of the School of Medicine and Health jospitl is gif 
hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs Fairfax the score 1 
h spital for residency training in obstetric s and gynecology !? ; T^ 
ton University Medical Center Program | is 4 prima ey 
Holy Cr Hospital. Holy Cross, a 450-bed hospita , practice P 
campus that provides students with firsthand expx sure OP? es? f po " 
in the community. It is a private, voluntary facility that e an f rat 


; suD 
medical, surgical, and pediatric services for a growing >77 


hospital has c ynsistently had one of the highest occ upancy! x t oat 
area Me jical em gd f 
National Naval Medical Center. The Nati nal Naval ! d range - ro " 
Marvland, is a 500-bed general hospital that offers 4 vi il C cis w 
vices, clinical research, and educational program» Me ende nts: erent 
active-duty and retired military pers ynnel and their AEP as fof og 
referral center for thoracic and cardiovasc ular surgery ® ‘ellows! if "ij | 
The teaching staff directs internship residency, and cee Y 
twenty-five spec ialties | formerly 5 gie 
aint Elizabeths Hospital. Saint Elizabeths Fk wn operates ? 
15 


facility established by an 1852 Act of ¢ ongres», 


al CP oe 
group staffs the hosp! visits 


27.752747. 4 
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of Jj 
Saint liz vett dical students at George Washington University use the facilities of 
Program EO lor part of their clinical psychiatric training. A c intinuing research 
National niente at the hospital under a cox perative arrangement with the 
Sciences tie of Mental Health. The hospital maintains an up-to-date health 
Slerans Arj 
“ne, Surge Oministration Medical Center This 708-bed medical center has medi 
dud adiology Un logy, and psychiatry bed services. Other « linical services in 
ing tition i clear ON ine, laboratory (pathok gy ), rehabilitation medicine 
VAM 140 r 'Sidents d <0-bed nursing home has recently been opened. At any 
time nde the superi nearly 100 medical students are receiving training at the 
| Brame AE | sicians m ' of 120 full-time staff physicians and a number of part 

ay. Inc » Consultants, and attending physici: 

Y, a 


de 5 
Nd ar € drug and 


alce hol re 
| exte i 
Washin tensive di 


ins. Specialized-care pro 
*habilitation, open-heart surgery, radiation ther 


821 bed private, not-for pre Mit instituti n 


i through patient care, teaching, and research A 
r Supports the trauma and medical services, tł 


4 Ope 
Cente YPen-} 
e "Der : 
T off rgery programs and the area's only 


n leart S 
and ers a 
Dedi... 


ie cardiol 
appre Nec 
) 


adult burn service. The 


teachi latrics for d pe Stgraduate pri grams in all specialties exc ept psychiatry 

Clans 8 Progra > residents and fellows. In addition clinical rotations oi 

ind Othe 1 lied ob Wided for nurses, medical technologists, X-ray techni 
"lec Yealth | 


Gi rotessic mals 


x. Simon (Chair) 
d anding, J. Williams (( hi 


» and Tenure, |. N iener 


Resources, P. Kimmel ( hair) 
R. Stillman (4 hair) 
"Ban (Chair) 


SSOciati 
aritable eq, âre to ur 


lite the graduates who w ish to associate 
| e dle, p 
been über LB ral ejf, C uc tional literary ind scientific purposes and to 
fiy aqu, D In the x re of the I niversin 
led l5 ES Tom o. .- ation is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
Ties ty ir i. hours : lool or division of the University. Anw me who has 
bent 80d SIS Or the eguno E ft d 
AG, Ship d st; \ding ļuivalent at the | niversity, who has left the 
p Ih; i i i | 
"he ys ming p > and whose Class has graduated is eligible for 
Nivers oard, c mp 
S choo Posed of members 


n epresenting the constituent alumni 
anç . 
Colleges directs the activities t the association. The 


"€ -— M mo - 
en a eee ee 
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aff of the 
voluntary leadership of the association works closely with the staff of t h 
Relations Office in carrying out association affairs. The association may 
through the Alumni Relations Office 


Medical Alumni Association 


The George Washington University Medical Alumni Associa ç 
1959, continues the organization previously known as the Georgi ie 
University Medical Society. The purposes of the association are to prov! 
tive services for the M.D. degree alumni of the School of Medicine 
Sciences and to promote the welfare of the School, its Stuc 
Washington University Hospital, and its trainees 


tion, establ ingi 


jents, 


dua i 


The membership of the association consists of all M.D. degree P aching 
School: current members and, on application, past members of p e halt 
the School who hold doctoral degrees; and doctors of medicine W ac i 


orge Washingt“ 


or more years of postgraduate training in the Ge degree 
‘ 4 e 
Hospital. Junior membership is granted to all students in the M.D. CE 
The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the 5€ 


and Health Sciences ation co 
The following alumni and students served on the associ 


1988-89 


Stephen Pappas, M.D. 1956, President 


Wayne D. Blackmon, M.D. 1978 David R. Notes, M.D. 1966 
Mathew Budoff, class of 1990 Alvin Parrish, M.D 1945. 
William H. Cooper, M.D. 1949 Julius S. Piver, M.D. EC 
Marvin Footer, M.D. 1942 David H. Robb, M.D., 1 1952 
Karen Hughes, class of 1989 Elijah W. Titus, Jt, MD. 
Jack Kleh, M.D. 1944 John Umhau, M.D: 195^ 
Sidney Levine, M.D. 1941 Allan Zellis, M.D 1941 


Se T nmn p 
ee ta Tta tut 


The Doctor of Medicine Degree progra 


Admission i 
The George Washington Universit) School of Medicine and Health sciet ie | 
to admit intellectually gifted, empathetic, and mature students W qma o | 
capacity to excel in the science and art of medicine Updated infor gal | 
admission requirements, the applicatic n process, the program, an pe j 
is provided in à brochure available from the S¢ hool's Office O - 


f Admis 
cants are encouraged to review this document carefully 


Admission Requirements 
[ ag CCP 
To be considered for admission to the Doctor of Medicine ( MD.) deg "hours 
num of 90 semester] sch 
education profess (of 
requireme y 
eor univer eo 


applicants must have suc cessfully completed a minit 
accredited U.S. or Canadian institution of higher 
credit may be applied toward fulfillment of this minimum 
credit has already been accepted by the applicant s colleg 
bachelor's degree. (1 nder the quarter system, à credit is twot nire unde A 
hour.) In most instances, applicants should complete four full year of the 
ate study; only exceptional applicants are accepted upon complet " 
mum requirements a 
Exceptional students with three years of undergr aduate work d “ct 
ington University s Columbian College may be admitted to this me (see j 
receive a combined Bachelor of Arts- Doctor ol Medicine deg city Uf ] 
An early selection program enables George Washington l o Thot Su 
ates to apply to the medic al school at the end of the s yphomore Ye "^ ine 
accepted create a broad and vigorous program tailored tO pr ev may © yt 
growth during their last two vears in college. After graduation: mid M 


M.D. program. Applications and letters of evaluation are ae, 
the Office of Admissions for more detailed information- — . & «ory wA 
The following course work must be completed with satislae ^, ejen "I. 


All requi ipe e , 


before the applicant can be certified for matriculation. / vit 
arity V 
must include sufficient laboratory w rk to ensure familiarity 


methods and techniques of the disciplines hours i 
Biology—eight semester hours, including two semester i jo, 
general biology or zo logy, but not in botany v ch isty (a. 
Chemistry—eight semester hours of general inorgan® C norat 
include qualitative analvsis), including two semester hours O tot pol 
eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including labor? emes " 
Pbysics—eight semester hours, including at least wes ga 
laboratory awit which of 
Englisb—six semester hours in comps sition and litera e y 


standard introductory college courses or their equivale? roe 
The number of required courses has been kept to 4 m missions i jo 
students to pursue their own interests in depth , of study: M g 
no preference with regard to the applicant $ major area * missile in Wd 
majors in the arts, humanities, and social sciences aP* “ver, thé wee "d 1 
with science majors. The committee does expect, howev? sd scie 
dent's chosen area of concentration as well as in the regu , achi” 
reflect scholarly interests and show evidence of signif 
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ants must Submit scores « n the Medical College Admission Test ( MCAT) 


à ! | p | ] | | | | 
Ores wil] be valid nly if the test was taken within three vears of the date of 
Matriculatic n 


Application Procedure 


lass. The School participates in the American 
€ (AMCAS). Applications for a place in the first 
ned only from AMCAS, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.X 

^ 20036. When completed, this application is returned to 
100ls selected by the applicant. The AMCAS applic ation 
r 15 of the year preceding that for which admissi n is sc ught. 
he AMCAS application, the Office of Admissions will send the 
ati ental application requesting information not included on me 
Onrefi in s cation The Supplemental application must be returned with the 


able tác >f " e» ir 3] 
these p Supplemental application fee ($45) no later than December 


| Pplication Servic 
ass c 
Suite 3c "d E obtai 


of CValuat "aterials are reviewed, some applicants will be asked to submit letters 
Gindiq On he a Missions committee will then invite the most promising 
Omine. f Come Or pers mal interviews Applicants will be informed of the 
No assu 5 fina] “€cision as soon alter the interviews as possible. Although it does 
S ofice e ob igation to report missing or erroneous credentials. the admis 
p ising ` Ty to Contact tH 


d th 'ce redentials 
1€ applicant if it is noted that necessary credenti 


SO particip ites > "arly Decision Program. Interested 
1 $ ‘ in the AMCAS Early Decisi j 
{DDlic. m Ould re I 


Sub, tion lateri: rad the AMCAS information booklet inc luded with the s 
isso, Uir ap jl “US. Early decisi n applicants should be aware that ( they mus 
tion Sh and (ycations by August 1 of the year preceding that for whic eia 
Septen trance: Meir Supplemental applications and all letters of rec mme » a 
No |, Mber l. Den Must be received by the Office of Admissions no later t ~~ 
long than Gone On these applications are usually made by ( )ctober 1 anc 
E er te 
brochures spo refert he booklet and to the admissions 
Mni Wailable f © the AMCAS information booklet and to tl 


Detail n for t from the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Office of 


, en 
Al Micluded in OSt Up-to-date information available at the time of application 


tion on Plican S zs OSE Sources supersede information contained in this Bulletin 
ica Te - > $ - 
Sung, PPlication o minded that the submission of false or misle ading informa 
K 


wth "Pd 'ejecri Ims or in ©onnection with the application process will be 
gs "T War na such submission is discovered after entran« € into the 
te Of a €gree 


he 
twill be grounds for dismissal or for revocation of the 


W iS foe ad 
x advance Advanced Standing. Information and applications for ad 
Shin Bram ), Scho anding shoul 


d be obtained from the Office of Admissions 
ic: s 20025 Medicine and Health Sciences, 2300 I Street, NX 
Cations Rr J3 


ay be 
y be Submitted for 


n either the second or third vear Applicants for 
0] x grcet all requirements for admission to the first year of 
E bro, PPlic *dicine and Health Sciences (see 
"eh Progra Piante ey é 
Abies as atu « Cept tho 
( 


Or Canadia 


Admission Require 

*€ currently enrolled in Doctor of Medicine 

tiop Aplic, * the Med N schools, will be required to record scores on 

“in Ants mus “ence Knowledge Profile 
3 bee hid. IS Submit Ez f 

tan, "ofi, May the 

q e o, , ee etters ^ 


advanced standing application and $45 applica 
f recommendation. and Medical Science Know! 


ficial 
ard of Medical Examiners scores. If acc epted, official 


€ admissions committee will request an interview 
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: iA CEN a : aed ffl 
, obtained 
with selected students. Detailed information and guidelines may be obta 
the Office of Admissions in January of the intended year of transfer 
Selection Procedures gt 


To process first-year applications fairly and expeditiously, jual 
evaluation procedure that screens applicants on the basis of undergrar e 
(taking into account improvement in pertormance in later ye: i 
pertinent extracurricular and work experience. Some « 
given to applicants from the Washington metropolitan area anc 
George Washington University There are no age limits - slican” 
Following this initial screening, appr ximately 60 percent of all apres 
asked to submit letters of evaluation. The admissions ct ymmittee then ir i 
1,000 applicants for pers ynal interviews 
When all credentials and interview reports are avail 
reviewed by the admissions committee Although grades 4 
considered, the committee relies heavily on the essay poruon t 
letters of evaluation, and interview reports in assessing those mo «n 
personal characteristics 1t feels are important in future physicians. owt 
Applicants who are offered a place in the class are required, with x He 
notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medici 5 
Sciences, in writing, of their intent to accept the place reserve 
deposit is required in July and is credited toward the firs 


rų semester" 


Program of Study oc 0 
: ra A» : i ^ ^ 4 <f 
The curriculum leading to the Doctor of Medicine prepares ste 
sional lives of continuous learning. It is presumed that all gra n 
additional training before assuming complete respi nsibility for ! 
cal decision making . ecieni Ce gs 

In the first vear, students concentrate primarily on basic pos ) 
anatomv and biochemistry in the first semester and physiology: fo 
neurobiology in the second 

First- and second-year medical students ma 
electives in addition to the required program O 
elective are probationary, so that students may determine ' 
suited to their needs. Students may not drop an elective * ci 4 


idi 
y, at their discre 


1.5 first UV t 
f study. The pabet he CP yal 


ew ne 


period 
The second year integrates clinical information : duced © T T^ 
pathology and pharmacology Medical students are introdt rudy Pad! 
nosis during the first semester ot the second year. ' 
nated by a program director, who works with fac 
second-vear subcommittee on educational planning 
During the final two years, the program consists Of vraduate 
elective sequences designed to prepare the student for La and Ft, yj 
ships are required in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obste rcl me^ orh y 
psychiatry, health care sciences, anesthesiology, and eme diate ey uf 
student must also complete an acting internship In medicii wh if neum yo 
medicine; a nonclinical (didactic) course; anda clinical cou” " 
neurology. In addition, students choose trom options ! 
ophthalmology, pediatric surgery, and otolaryngology: iversitY ' 
^ variety of elective experiences are available at me sewhef* 
hospitals; permission may be granted to take electives €" 


,d clef 
required | jini 


ill be graduated “w 

Ne Brades during the f 
Cand either (1 ) have rece 
eive I$ earned in rec 
M ‘onc TS grades in 
cus : COurses durir 
7 COmm| 


€ E 
> _ et iCv Nave eceived I i 
tn ¢ Unctk 


5 the il 
le percent of the tot: 
'ived Honors grades in at least 50 per: 


' (2) have 
} r hree x ars Of 2 hz 
rses during the first three ye 

juired course rinj 


g "ned 
| : "s earned in 
l in 15 percent of the otal credit hours « 
ore than I 


I ` 
» lave 
Wg the first three years and ha 


jad 
been recommended by a 
tee on the 


“ar performance 
basis of a strong fourth-year performanc 


IY Degree Programs 


J 
Combing 


LT 1 Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 
0 be a 

COn e “Commended for the 
nj ete at least 90 
Scien Of 30 he 
s and the f 


l lidate must 
[ Ar the candidate m 
degree of Bachelor of Arts 
semester | 


urs in sec nd 


ilum. Upon satisfactory con pletion 
irst year of the medical curriculu [ 
AXtor Year of the me 


he degree of 
‘ligible for the degr 

he st nt iS eligi 

i 'dical curriculum the student is 

MCicine 

lt she Cine 


> C | i Ing 
ITs Tes CU COIICgC WOrK Ink l 
K DI r1 ] 


1 
| Art nd 
's in ¢ olumbian ( ollege Of Arts anc 
group courses In Iur 


ILoc 1 Z4 
] ) ? nbian College doc 
» ündersto, d, however, that admission to Colum 
arantee : 


nd 'alth Sciences 
admissi N to the School of Medicine and Healt M 
Joint 
The "er of Science and Doctor of Medicine 
P j - > " rate with the 
Graduate Ments of the School of Medicine and Health Science M oe eaten err 
eire choo] Of Arts and Se tences in offering programs Ads. f bic chemistry 
BeNeticg Doctor of Medicine and Master of Science in the fielc a 

Stude Microb; logy Mycology »harmacok gv. and physiology 
k "hts i “ology, pharm (s 's who wish to pursue a 
Sa degree A Uie School of Medicine and Health S TP 4 n to the Graduate 
C > v 3 ^ r admission to th re : 
Pony Of , Program Must meet the requirements for adr d bs ic whe cf uo 
nne Sand Se lences. They must be recommended by tl 
the Meares th * dean of the c 


I 4 f y is ien 
'raduate School of Arts and S ( 


es, and the dean of 
` Ma A ACT, for aca lemi 
( Tédii Ster Of Sc C € 


affairs 


>P h ) rst Xx 
imum of 30 semester hour 
A may: “lence Program consists of a mit imum | — 
a Dleteg imum Of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate reve Xf 
medion 3 part Of the Dy, "tor of Medicine degree curri ulum ae pee a 
whe of dtd the bachelor S degree) w ill be allowed in fulfillment y the pr ju n 
Which in ^ Master o Science degree The remaining 18 semester hours 0 i m 
PRAEDA Iitograms includes 1 thesis, must be work in the basi me dical 

| dere ere the Graduate School 

Ans and cier required for a Master of Science degree in the G 

Ces 

doj 

nt 

Or P 
ir M 'cine and Doctor of Philosophy 
Vail, ation " il program is 
, ICT - jual LJ ) ical 

Ming to qu ith the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. a 2 
ids “phy, dec ified stuc ents who see 
„ tion.” deg E 
ang pa lo tho. S 


: x 1 ctor of 
k both the Doctor of Medicine and Doct 
Iuirements that must be 
and separate 
Mig: and the 
x Sion €jo gree n. 
e t “Program, a p 
eal € Graduate Se 
lw h th Clences 
T^ the Joint 


h degrees are 
Mise ner fulfilled for both de € rèr 
o. H he NO t Medicin 
aa ly established in the School of M 


. nd Sétences 
Graduate Scho J| of Arts and Science 


rospective studen 


hool Of Arts and Sciences ar 
If admitted to bx th s 


chools, the stuc 
degr 


“e program. Work toward the Pl 


is y ak € 
l ling to the Oct f Me 
l V prograr " j r 
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z š <= t "i-e m 13 "s | : 4 if 
nd is avalide 


under the jurisdiction of a departmental doc toral committee à 
t5 seme A 
a maximum Of As 10” 
| the minimu igh 
1mulative © est 
ing the Se og 
the awa" y | 
concu" 


more than 50 research fields 

A student working toward these degrees may apply 
hours of approved work taken in the M.D. program towar< 
hours of course work required to qualify for the « ;eneral or Ct 
tion for Ph.D. candidacy. This course work is normally taken dt 
that alternate with the medical program and in the years following t 
M.D. degree. The student's research for the dissertation may begin 
with the final 24 semester hours of graduate course work leading to the 


. ‘ "this joint 
Cumulative Examination The estimated time for completion of this 9! l ! 


SIX years 

— Aor? 
nce and "T. 
„grams D^ egt 
ogra! pe. Get 


Details of the requirements for the degrees of Master of Scie 
Philosophy are included in the l ndergraduate and Graduate Pr je 
the University, available from the Graduate School of Arts and Sc 


Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Joint Doctor of Medicine and Master of Public Health vit 
niunctió! 
Students who wish to pursue the Master of Public Health in conjur cie at | 


: "hose a0" 
Doctor of Medicine must apply separately to each program T edit" 
fulfill all requirements for eac h degree, although a limited amoun f p i 
| associate dean 10" i 


applied toward both degrees with the approval of the 
affairs. By taking M.P.H. courses during the summer anc 


students should be able to complete both degree progra " 
uirement 


e perio o ef 


| electiv 
ms in tim" 
ke 0 


residency training on the usual schedule. For specific req 


program, see the description beginning on page 40 l 


Regulations for M.D. Candidates 


A. General 
1. Using the guidelines below, the Educational P 


odically determine and report to the Faculty Set 
and number of credits for all courses of 
T4 


mmitte? ge 
* app 


lanning C9 
jare on UY * 


First- and Second-Year Courses 
pt r o 

a. Lecture courses: one semester hour for each hou 
week per semester, adjusted as appropriate two OF th 

b. Laboratory courses: one semester hour for €a j if app™ 


laboratory time per week per semester, adjustec 


Third and FR yurth Year Courses cs 
r week 
C ( linical courses five semester hours 


three semester hours for two week ¢ lerks 
or the M.D degre 


Iry Senate tot y, 9 
require À 


hips 


The minimum academic requirement I 
pletion of all courses designated by the Facu 
passing grade in all courses taken, whether r 


electives in the first and second years 


B. Evaluation of Academic Performance e of 5 


1. Faculty are responsible for evaluating the 
meaningful, useful, and timely manner 
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^^ pre.c " i 
Cours clinical evaluation form will be used in all first- and second year 
ses, T . : r 
dina, This form w ill be pr epared in triplicate at the end of each course and 
AriDuted . : 
ud M as follows: one copy to the dean for academic affairs, to be 
e ^ E 
he C in the student's file One copy to the department: and one cx PV tO 
3 Student : : 
manica] ey. - i 
for, valuati N form will be used in all third- and fourth-year courses 
mw : 
elective 1 Will be Prepared in triplicate at the end of each clerkship " 
a . s : 
t0 be inc nd distributed as follows: one copy to the dean for academic affairs 
e uded in the student's file; one copy to the department; and one to 
Studer T. I I 
E32 Y. This form shall 
ISt t FEL. 
; one attribute being evaluated 
C Provide for indicatie n of the quality of performance: and 
€ Space è : 
^. Each d "Pace for written comments which are required 
epar > i 
Coordina, Ju offering required courses should designate an evaluation 
[Mars Or to € in cha : : E i 
itadeş arge of student evaluation 
l The authori 
depa : y for the assignment of grades rests primarily with 


academic 


xerdisciplinary faculty. Exc eptions are grades of In 


Plete . , 
3 and W; ai» 
Tasong a ithdrawal (see below), which may be 


S acce assigned only for 
*. De ártm Ptable to the dean for academic affairs 
ents g T " 
à bias re responsible for the assignment of grades on a ratic nal, just, 
3 n Sed basis 
Tadin 
Syste 
Pass A ystem for all non required electives will be 
Por a l requ . Fail (F) 
lire i 
Hon ed courses and senior electives, the grading system will be 
0 € 
Pass (p) > In Progress (IP) 
Fail (F) Incomplete (1) 
4 Conditional E Withdrawal (W) 
The followin, 4 (CN) Exempt (EX) 
Hong 8 lefinitions ipply 


Stude 

dep; " ude Nts whose perform: 
have ig Concerned 
Curiosi Monstrated 


ance in a subject is determined by the 
to be of superior quality and who. in addition, 
at the highest level 


the m.» Motivation those qualities of intellectual 
Pa. Majority of d ^ and self-discipline that clearly set them apart from 
bl! ig e Broup may be assigned the grade of Honors (H) 
All st 


Xception of those defined abov e, whose perfor 
at least meets the requirements established by the 


part 

ES Ir > 
“ail q s Yed 1 

€d shall be assigned a grade of Pass ( P) 


F) COncerr 
OSE s 
depart Udents w} 


"nt lose I 
a Da: 
Equate ,.. Passing 
Condit; Wate o Correct t 
longi (CN) 


Ose " 


"erformance in a subject clearly falls so far below 
standards that limited remedi 


al work would be 
he deficienc ies shal 


| be given a grade of Fail (F) 


Who do not meet tl 


lent conc 
Icerne 
ugh a | ned bu 


ic minimum requirements established 
t who could reasonably be expected to 
imite à; nes. 

mited program of remedial work developed by the 
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| approved by the Committee on Educ 


department anc 


shall be assigned the grade of € onditional (CN) 

In Progress (IP) yif 
l'he notation of IP will be assigned to students 1n course» s p 
more than one semester for ¢ ompletic n. A grade will be assig 
completion of the entire course In à subsequent semester 

Incomplete (1) je | 
The notation of I will be assigned when à student fails to comp ; em 


he dean for al of 
res the prior appr ass’ 
1 case by ^, gi 

the wor aff 
student in the first Or second year n x we' D 
is been removed; if not re Tl 


> year. i 
ide of F after one ye ua 
prior K r 


required work in a course for reasons acceptable tot 


affairs. Assignment of an Inc mplete requi 


academic affairs or his/her designee on « 
jay not proc eed i 


— 


dean for 


following year until a grade of Lhz 
of I will be changed automatically to a gr: 


in the third or fourth year must remove a grade of I 


"m 
ni: 
nt is U^ gi 
a studeni » ya" 
eal 


Withdrawal (W) 


The notation of W will be assigned only when 
ptable to t 


holarship 


. d 
continue in the course for reasons acce he ¢ 


affairs. Such reasons may not include s« 
Exempt (EX) excuse af 
nt 1S „alre 

The notation of EX will be assigned when à student | 


department from taking a required course on the basis! = 
ject or when à student i5 B 
:stitution : 

to the office ot 
on € 


proven competent in the sul 


passing an equivalent course in another it 


and CN grades 
» CX mpleu 


5. All departments should submit F 


academic affairs as soon as [x yssible after the 


clerkship 
4 grade of F requires that the student repeat th 14 
- n í 
remedial experience at this or some other institutk ie cedi 
affairs prior to f 


lepartment and the dean fot academic sisite 
ion of the requ’ 


> t ys 
ent shall be p% T pith i | 


e course o 


c 
Q 
Z 


work of the following year. Upon complet 


grade of Pass (P) or its equivalent the stud dt " 
in the M.D. program, and the grade of F will be converte. rake? aU 
grade was given bv our faculty or F/EX il the course "i mus Pg 
institution. The grade of CN is not a passing grade an the case ? "mi 
prior to the beginning of the next academic yea! hrs » dep? me. gl 
subjects prior to graduatic n. l pon certification by the : , suden gil 
student has attained suitable proficiency in the subject | ade ol C re 

ind the gf eled p 


permitted to continue in the M.D. program ¢ rogram ey 
converted to CN/P. A student may, in lieu ol such a PP, hee ad 

the course at this or any other institution that 
e of Pass (P) or better shall t 


is approve" 

f 

n resu 

concerned. A grad hen re 
CN to CN/EX 
Failure to upgrade a CN to CN/P or ¢ N/EX by 
the prescribed peri \d shall result in automa 
les, the deé 
jon O 
recore 


12 J 
tic conve rsi 


As SOON as [x yssible after rec eipt of grac 
mittee on Educational Evaluat 
1 submit their 


inform the Com 
receiving grades of F or CN anc 
evaluation and recommendations 
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tr 


improp S defined below is designed to provide that protection against 
Student i academic evaluatic Ón guaranteed by Section 2 B of the Statement of 
i Rights and Respe msibilities 
4 Stude 22 
‘ithin f nt feels an evaluation or grade to be unjust or inaccurate. s/he may 
ive (5 — à 
/aluati pe), days of receiving the grade, appeal to the signer of th« 
SU à : " > " 
epartn, 1 for a hearing simultaneously notifying the chairperson of the 
d e Tha . ; 
Quickly } i The signer of the evaluation must respond to the student 
indicates “lure of the student to initiate such an appeal within five days 
i - acce z Pi 
indicated f “eptance of the grade, unless an extension of the time limit is 


JT extenuating ci 
airs, From this px 
le process to 


Student af 


i i | 
rcumstances acceptable to the associate dean for 
Monitor t 


int on, the associate dean for student affairs will | 
assure that it moves forward in a timely manner 

"SOn of p remains dissatisfied, 
^ Xt 1e department Orc 


'aluation. 4 
* On. The chair 
With oth 


€TSOn's 


s/he should appeal in writing to the chair 
linical division promptly for reconsideration of 
erson shall conduct a review. c insulting as appro 
€r faculty and staff 


and inform the student in writing of the | 
determinaton at th 


e earliest possible time. If the student ! 


affai Istied, S/he may appeal in writing to the associate dean for 

í Ailairs. The : 

trate » The ass. iate dean or his/her designee will attempt to arbi H 
) Onferring V . 


vith the student and authorities within the department | 


' complaint, the associate dean will establish an 
the complaint. The committee will consist of . 
of whom will be a student, and none of the 
e from the department against which a cx mplaint 
ie task of the committee will be to adv ise the associate 
" urs abo 
Used for à used in that pa 
ufficien 4AT Students in 
the case evic “nce of an unju 
lence 4 DACk to the 


au at least one 
has been members will } 
dean f "s "Ristered TI 

der i 
Proceq Ire x alts ut (1) whether or not the evaluational or grading 
rticular case were essentially the same as those 


that course and (2) whether or 


not there is 
Stor erroneous evaluation to w arrant referral of i} 
department tor reassessment of the student's compe 

committee s advice, the 


rade and/or evaluation as valid or refer the case back to 
9r reevaluation anc 


tion with the 
iate 6. 1 the 
ore edure for reev 
the hair... culty mem, 
IO reci. PETS Nand ass 
< O 
lent, the de 

A , acean f 
to Valu, a fina] deci 


demin Nd grade 


Vor grading of the student. The associate 
department chairperson will determine an | 
aluation and/or grading of the student If the l 


er chooses to contest further the joint decision of 
ciate de 


associate dean will either Mi 
Ii 


z COX - 
Drop ," "Jperz 


an, or if these two administrators are unable 
or academic affairs will review the situation 
S5IOn on a reevaluation process. In even 


y case, authority 
Students resi 


| les in the academic department 
The 'Smissal 
Can for 
Tec Ora 
on Cader 
The Menda ior R allairs may dismiss a student fi r academic reasons on 
P ( à 
the TO MMittee the Committee on Educational Evaluation 
de. On F : 
Dum Xn for acad "€ ational Evaluation will make its recommendations to 
fing. ue edit LA alfairs after careful review considering the total | 
Our ; r 
Progra, €ond-yern Of ( Nand} grades in Courses and electives (except | 
Brades Onditi ^ electives) attained by the student during the M.D MM 
Bras. lat have beer Brades that have been remedied to CN P and failing | 
+ xe. "nr 


emedied are 


s calculated as conditional and failing 
1€ Case of 


à student who has been permitted to 


Ir repeat a 
ismiss, Such cases 


the initial grades will not be counted for 


————— 
see E - 
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f der 
" EU acad 
3. The following regulations establish the conditions under which | 
14 | 
es 


dismissal may be recommended > 
s total ing 


^ student (a) who receives grades of F in required course? ©. ora 
more semester hours in any academic year, or (b) who receives Ed 
CN and F in required courses totalling more than ZU 9€7 este T 
work in anv academic year, or (c) who receives grades of Fin 


p or "a 
20 semester hours of required work in the M.D program, pout | 
receives grades of CN and F totalling more 


required work in the M.D. program, or te ) who fai ean for" 
dent by the owl 


the program. of ve 
characterise a” 


requirements previously spec ified for that stu 
demic affairs as a condition for continuation in 
knowledge, competencies, and pers nal 

achieved, in the judgment of the Committee 
and the dean for academic affairs, a satistactory le 
integration at any stage of training to justify CO 
reasonable candidate for the M.D. degree (see < 
subject to dismissal from the M.D. degree program. 


if 
ilso Sectio 


E. Irregular Progress 


1. Repetition of a Year he 
i; LE aluation, UT. repe 

Upon the advice of the Committee on Educational Eve ifficulty re ict 
academic affairs may require that a student in academic a year. vd 
year or may permit a student at risk for dismissal to repea was a p pei 
repetition of a year would be an option where there ~“ el 


meOY ^ ui 

> tO ren f «o 

academic problems that would be difficult or impossible! to re A. 
the beginning of the next academic year. Allowing à stu“ er , aca 


be an option where the student was subject to dismiss. al yn an 
grounds but showed promise of mastering academic ma, ic 
tional attempt and of proceeding without further major 
becoming a competent physician 

^ student eligible for promotion may be 
own request gen" | 


„peat ay 
allowed to re peat 


Leaves of Absence e 
Leaves of absence may be granted at the discretion of ie: 
student affairs rol” 

à Withdrawal from the M.D. Program arae 


4 minis «P. 
> e adm. gant 
Withdrawal from the M.D. program is anticipate dby th ie nda 
» 5 oi 
permanent In the event that a student later changes hi adi jissio 


r mi 
je AC 
to re-enter the program, s/he must reapply throught 
tee as any other candidate for medical school " 


F. Evaluation of Professional Comportment : es a je! 
ersity Board of HUST gis gst 
1 degree regu" J^ " 


This policy bas been ret iewed by the Unit 
for Academic cuidet it | 


to accommodate the unique curriculum ane 
cal Center. Unless tbe University Vice President versi » ü 
part ular case to have the case proc essed under the bere! by ML : 

Rigbts and Responsibilities all cases involving miscom : ie j 
will be processed under these regulations ios ^. Sga " 


Occasionally, bv his/her behavior—or pattern 
je in the: que. ge^ 


raise concern as to his/her suitability to conunt erious Vis 

» Şi 
impossible to « atalogue all behaviors that might! a "rocesstl 
student's competence to continue in medical sc hoe jl. AT 
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chan peen adopted by the Faculty Senate. It is intended to deal w ith 
the Pract t lat may be unacceptable or dangerous to the public if carried into 
l. The ice of medic ine 
stage wing steps will be the process for identifying and dealing with 
S With serious problems relating to professional comportment 
When 


4 problem is per eived, the observer w 
ate dean for st 


ill communicate with the 
N udent affairs. If the comn 
Pe Confir 


inication is verbal, it must 


med imm 


Student’ diately by a signed letter that will be placed in the 
at’ Confidential file which will be located in the academic dean's 
fice an 

“Ce. Access IS restricted to 


the student under onsideration, th« dean for 


acade "7 i 
pe demic , 1 the assoc late/assistant deans for student affairs and 
XT edi. 

ducation or their designees and where appropriat 


c e sul ımı 
al € I Or It O eco n 
it n I ] 


tee on Educational Eval 
dent is awarded the M.D 


or is dismissed from the 


ll be maintained until the stu 


until s/he withdraws transfers 


roy ) academic reasons This file and its contents will be de 
lake i unless the ( ommittee on Educational Evaluation has 
sac It part of the 


acted to 
student 5 permanent record. In any case in which a 
1 from the Univer 


efile will be; 


ity for nonacademic reasons. the 


reserved pe! 


nanently as a part of the student's 


I 
ton Process may be initiated by t € Committee on Educational I valua 
“Ycholog; 2 suspected that academic. deficiencies are the result of 
b The ass. Sna » Medical, or behavioral problems 
With the ^e dean for student affairs (or his/her designee) must meet 
include m Nt as So n as px 'ssible. < )ptions for the ass Clate dean would 
(1) i not be 


limited to) 
-Vising the 


medical student but taking no further action 


ine Committee 


TSonal student seek professi nal assistance for 
(3) "vel - Droble ms that may be impairing | rofe al m ince 
^ his © —— 2 rmatic " — 9 a d : = me 
xample, " pec E "t. and‘ >. e a : we consulit: ^ : 
tefer the “S associate dean may, witl the student's ¢ incu rence 
for sy Stude nt fo logical evaluation. The cl 
alt 2 evaluation would be p he School ot Medic ine ai a 
to ma “ - neces, and the professional consultant wi uld be requeste , 
file * Written report for inclusi ' student's confidential 
(4) ferrin 2 tH 
Ment TE case to the Subcor ittee on Professional ( omport 
fourth year Committee will consist of two students trom the third 
Cast On Foran M.D degree program and two ful at 
lona] r 1 iom shall be a member of the ( omn 
airpe, ation No administrative offi er, including 
ITéctorc wii urs Coordinators, ar d residency training progran 
Ment Will b be eligible to serve on tl 
Not XCee, i > T a term of one year Tenur 
d thr 
lion the chair 


N " Tperson of the Commit 
Year st dents w ill be ch. sen from 
l'etain “dents Nominate 
Will h. d as px SSible il 

lave VOtin < 


'd by the Student 
ternates. All 


vileges and de isions will be made bv maiorit 


members of tl 


g priy 


4" D « m = 
$3 *592*2*5*4 ^67 "wt 
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utes of the SU on 
The chairpe ae 


keep duplicate re 

be returned to the dean's office 
If it is sent a case for review, the subcommittee will 
gathering information from individuals who may include ; 
limited to) the student in question, his/her peers, faculty, dé rofes y | 
tion of the medical school, and, where deemed appropriates P w ! 
consultants on medical or psychological aspects of the lw ye 
meetings of the subcommittee are confidential, the student sessi 


, ring 9^ 
and/or his/her counsel may attend information-gather! £ ar 


observers "T3 
d. If the professional evaluation is requested b -— get 
will be made by the associate dean for stude 
As described in Section 1 B ( 3) above, the cost O! aw A 
borne bv the School of Medicine and I lealth Sciences am, n cont y 
requested for inc lusion in the students confidentia ile. ance ad 


4] assist "d 

recommendation for the student to seek professional | of Me jain i 
"c chool of! 

remain the concem of the student and not of the schon d 
Health Sciences. No contacts by the School will be = ; 
sional and the expense will be borne by the studen m. 

" ^ x Cal 

The subcommittee will make a disposition regarding © ude Or 
ons would inc? f pro^ 
he student MIT, uf 
g tne ie/hef af 


v the subcom 


T his 

nt affairs OF ean WOU 
eal ato! 

f this evaluat” ont 


to it as soon as possible. Pc yssible dispositi 
limited to) advising the student, referrin © lem at his/her, i 
assistance for any medical or psyche logic al pro temic prog i 
acade 

recommending modification in the students acac + dismis 
suspension Or permanen in he ae 
modificati - comm! 

> ^I " 
bv the pare ne rese 


lent s € yunsel may f | 


a review 
tree wi! > once. Lui 
his her d i 
will be in 


2. Right of appeal will be as follows: The student e., the SU gal 
igher authority, ^ P d 


ittee on 
the vice P7 


recommending temporary 
M.D. program. Any recommendation for 
program requires that the case be reviewed 
student and, if s/he wishes, the stuc 


the presentation of information at such 


f£ The subcommittee and/or the parent commi 


I 


dations to the dean for academic affairs O! form 

" 
right to request review bv the next h 
on Professional Comportment, the Comn 
the dean for academic affairs, and, finally, 


affairs 
pir 
G. Academic Dishonesty pees a" " 
z Tyr isle r J 
University Board o yet ure ds 
nittee 5 Á 

1 com! , MD cand "I 
lving / » t$ 


This policy bas been ret iewed by the 
to accommodate the organizational am 
Center. In cases of academic dishonesty invo "I 
arise from within tbe Medical Center, this policy we 9 1 
University Policy on Academic Dishonesty adopted MA) urpe qm. | 
1. The Medical Center community, in order to fulfill i ishing ful 
integrity of behavior in the ac ademic enterprise; hs of the y C 
ing guidelines as necessary to do so. All member Medic? dh 
expected to exhibit honesty in their : 


academic wot incipe g” i 
1 rstooc f opt ors 
assumed to be familiar with commx nly under 
honestv and with such examples of dishonest 


col d ! 
beh: exa 
e 
on examinations, using unauthorized aids to m 


vior as 
mory " 


One's 8 Presenting papers that were purchased or otherwise acquired as of 
UN 8] | | 

OWn auth rship, and falsifying clinical or research data. They have a 

to learn and observe any special procedures estab 


'€ Medical Center to assure integrity of academic behavior 


demic 4; ^t in accordance with such procedures will be considered aca 
ll e: dishonesty 

Memher f 1 . 
ibilin, abers of the community students, faculty, and staff have a respon 
note ki Prevent acts of academic dishonesty, or if they have occurred. to 

and ac . 
act upon them and to keep them from re urring 
Ocedures 


The 
rema = 
Medic. Inder of this Statemen 


x t aims solely at informing members £ tne 
community 


Academic of their rights and responsibilities with respect to 


academic dishonestv that come to the attention of 
dical Center statt, or students are to be made bv cor 


ne Charge of Academic I dishonesty,” after consultation 
departmea à ‘ 
Service €partmental chairperson, course coordinator, or direc tor of the 


This form, whict identifies the student, describes the 


h X the a - : 

Warded to le charge, and includes supporting evidence, should be for 
) the dean for academic affairs and should remain confidential 
i form, the dean for academic affairs will meet with th« 
dis the 
Student y, cuss the ç harge and supporting evidence and to present the 


E m | } ) j | 
Candida i ! COpy of the ¢ Narge and with a copy of the Regulations for M.D 


ke Cuse x s : : 
Aura of th the Student, and the dean fi r academic affairs agree on the 
iatures of - charges the fact of this agreement shall be noted bv th« 
diren a Ned LL. ‘ 
actly to tf . three parties 
“Prope Ye C mmitte 
Téces c ty * Sancti ns 


on the form and the case will be referred 
e on Educational Evaluation for recommendation of 
and modification Of the academic program 


program if 
€ stude 

Will be deni Or the 

the gun erred to i 


X 
Ubeomp mittee 


dean believes the 
ie ( ommittee 


charge(s) not to be accurate, the case 


in Educational Evaluation for re iew by 
on Professi mal ( omportment } 


eand The proceedings of the 

§ . tion p 1 or the Parent committee shall be conducted as described 
Sane ) ( x 

Action t) of these regulations 
In; à 

addit 
the K ntoa 
ah, ‘lowing " Other disp sition available under Section F, one or more of 
Eval Onsiderinp Ons Must be invoked bi dean for academic affairs 
Nation 8 the recommendatic m of the Committee on Edu ational 
* Dj 

SCarq 
" inp t " 

the id Work Product, which might result in an Incomplete h 
b Ork be wa that the student satisfactorily compiete compensaton 

^ NOt t “evaluated On relevant material 

appe... OD of “Dr - 

Den ON the y JPPed from the course fi r academic dishonesty” t 

Ik nal ^ Or un ranscript to be expunged one vear after imposition of the 

i -Ontrip om Braduation. whic hever occurs first. Such a notation will 
( Petition of } 9 Jeopardy for academic dismissal, but would require 

A NOtati n | Course if the c jurse is required 

3 pn. of " " PCS " 

re On the Topped trom the course for academic 

“Ord Such ranscript, with the notation appear 


notation Will not contribute to je 
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if the court 


dismissal, but would require repetition of the course 


required "mL 
d. Expulsion of the student from the Sc hool of Medicine, W ith then 
Academic Dishonesty" placed on the permanent recoro. 
5. Safeguards During Procedure je lY 


j 
mpleted bef " 
he grade 0 yt 
je charge lilt 
j from P^ ij 
latiora soft d 


Should the review and any appeal procedures not be co 
date on which grades are submitted by the department, t 
hat course until t 
been fully adjudicated. The student will not be preventec 
other academic requirements—such as taking Part I of t 
examination or entering into the matching 
sanctions and completion of all appeals that are 
student voluntarily withdraws from the institution prk 
review process, the following notation will be placec 

Withdrew following accusation of academic dishonesty 
of review and determination 


1 on his her t pei” 
prior to con 


Pr he 
kship coordi 
ibout the heif w 
licizing 10 © pat 
yideline © 


6. Supplemental Guidelines 
All departmental chairpersons and course and cler 
responsible for informing faculty and staff members 4! 
statement. Chairpersons are also responsible for publici 
dents, faculty, and staff any supplemental departmental g 
demic honesty appropriate to their discipline 

c Requirement? "uU 


en! y 

1. In general, promotion from one year to anc xher—and recom uic P 
the Faculty Senate for award of the M.D. degree will be , ysis 
achievement of academic requirements. Under exception - jeted x 
when evaluation of personal comportment is z or CO Lait 
procedures described in Section F, promotion or gr? 
poned, denied, or subject to additional requirement S 
students by the dean for academic affairs i 


H. Policy on Promotions and Graduation—Academi 


2. Specific Requirements pw rk O t 
a. Year I to Year II: Successful completion of all require” section! 
year, with performance at least at the passing level : jj def a 
student may not begin the work of the second year untie ed co” 
the first year—that is, failing or conditional grades in req T: 
have been satisfactorily remedied 
b. Year II to Year III: Successful completion ot 
second year, with performance at least at the 
A 2). In addition, receipt in the dean's office of sc 


National Board of Medical Examiners examination and has ac t ; 
Department of Computer Medicine that the student quif ne ty 
competency in medical computing (The computing a men” 
met at any time during the first o1 second year, but mus! ceed p* 


roc 
T ; not P 
advancement into the third vear.) The student may -ecol 


a orthe se a) 
work ofthe third vear until all deficiencies in WO! ol ‘ oft 
been satisfactorily remedied red dei gr 

-edui "m" 

c. Year III to Year IV: Successful completion o! all req ol A stude jd : 
e y 


third year, with performance at least at the passi 
permitted to matriculate in the fc yurth year 
cies in the third-year performance 


e unrem® . ase 


- despit 
de f eficient 


if those 


remedied 


t > that wo | otherwise be 
Prior to graduation during time that w ilc € 
available to the student as elective time vacati 
| led to the Faculty 
> Eligibility for Graduatior Students will be recommended o the | 
i mpletion of the minimum 
senate to be warded the M.D. degree upon « impletion of x min | 
E: | ; mpieuon of all 
academic requirements described in Section A 2 (ci mpletior 
Courses designated v the Fact S€ € be re ed S 
Brade in ill courses taken whether required ni ( E ^ 
the first and second ars) and fulfillment of any ad n: di 
relating to personal Importment imposed by the for academi 
affairs (see Section 
Applic.,; 
ICs . 
N i “ation for Graduation 
Dl ati [ n ] tO 
aad es ind fee lor graduatic in must be file £ the dean 
ie nei re I fourth a 
mic affairs it the time of registration for the fthe for eat 
Esence : 
N fe at Graduation 
Candidate i E - 
3pplic. "à IS required to be present at the graduation exe ISC ess WrTitt« 
x ation for on à aded ln d: dandis demi 
affairs ^^ lor graduation in absentia is approved by the dean for a 


{Nd ov, Sarding student eligibility fo 


by the C men SOUrCes are state lin the Fin pub innuall 
nancial nooo! sistance is awarded primarily on the basis o nst 1 
cing ie * addition, recipients must n cia n regular attendance à 
ti iS f ) 
didara. tory academic progress in accor ith the Regulations for M 
Th 
1 " " +} 
Manca "d d Memo and application materials are available from th« 
“Shingo fice of the Medic al Center, Ross Hall, Room 713, 2300 I Street. N W. 
dol ships D 20037 Students who wish to be « onsidered for the loans ar d 
d: he de ^. bel. W must complete an apt lication for financial assistance eacl 
Othe ead 7^ I eu apt : mn CM 4A era 
“Mise Note 1. 9r Submission of financial aid applications is April 15, unl 
aq 
ati 
acto 
Thea * Academic. Progress 
hi x nd the progress of 
i Student jc Wulrements of the M.D. program are rigorous, and the progress 
dt Sew rk t P arefully monitored. Students are not allowed to continue t 
“hi I "Sc } be capable of 
dp ing he M * School if they are not considered by the faculty to be capable of 
i 0 bee, “egree Therefore matriculated students who have not with 
‘actor i dismisse d are considered to be in good standing and making 
‘Sar J Academ. 3 : I l 
Manea the y e Progress | 
E ; Progr: 1 four ye full-time study. In some 
m howeye, Program IS completed in four years of full-time study. In 


r the stude 
“Osi Progres A dent 


S may be required or permitted to repeat a v = —À 
ken t Ted lO be x Page 30) Students making irregular progress are nx ares le » 
TN Omplete paing satisfactory academic progress, even thx ugh the time 

Ry Used in m degree may exceed four years. The specific standards of 
demi Uden vid “tmining eligibility for financial aid are as foll NS ; 
adep Rar d mo, Successfully complete required course work within the aca 
“demic p Ogresc = im to the next year’s set of requirements meet the satisfac - ad 
“Years in whic io tor financial aid eligibility and have four consecu 


| 1 ider ho 
‘SY May be eligible to receive financ ial aid. Students whi 


4" - — = = 
ee ee eee utl 
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P ; rê 
are having academic difficulty but are able to complete necessary f nano | 


> 


1 -eCelve 
before the beginning of the next academic year are also eligible to rece 
aid for four consecutive academic years vork dv 

v (v 
2. Students may require additional time to complete course ca 


academic or personal difficulties. In suc h situations, the Committee 0032 ei 
Evaluation and the associate dean for student affairs may establish as¢ a st à P 
student that departs from the norm and may require repeating 2 y 4 pes 
such students, the maximum time frame for finarx ial aid eligibility $? 
(not necessarily consecutive) years 

3. Any period of time spent on approved leave « 
from the maximum established time frame Students are ineligib 


PT 
Y absence shale pal” 


4 
IW 
funds while on leave of absence pudenti ' 
í. Students who are registered through the Offic e of University“ $C 
eligible for financial aid funds through the School of Medicine ane 


al 
In these cases, the University Office of Student Financ jal Assist 


financial aid eligibility s roges On " 
Documentation. Certification of the satisfactory à ademic | z aid off ug 
dent receiving financial assistance will be prov ided to the financii of 


, k »s part t 
associate dean for student affairs. This certification becomes P j 
permanent file 
Appeals. The dean for academic affairs will be t 


regarding satisfactory academic progress The financk 
decisions of the dean for academic alfairs 


> 7 N 
esp ynsible for het coe 
il aid office ¥ 


Scholarships 


Achievement Rewards for € ollege Scientists (AR 
Scholarship 
Anna Bartsch Scholarship Fund (1946) 
Jack I. Bender Scholarship Fund (1967) 
Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Elma B. Carr Scholarship Fund (1976) 
Agnes Neuser Chowe Scholarship Fund 
Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships ( 1965) 
Joseph Collins Foundation Sc holarships (1951) 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds" 
Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973) 


nc. 
CS) Foundation: I 


-— rr 


lessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967) rund 1926) 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial scholarship 
Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund (1973) 079) l 
nd (1 


Morris H. and Pauline L. Goldenberg Scholarship Fu 
Joan Luria Hines Scholarship (1968) 

Alec Horwitz Grant (1987) 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Sch: Jarship Fund ( 1981) 
Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund ( 1958) 
Sidney A. Levine Scholarship Fund (1971) 

Barbara Logan, M.D., Scholarship Fund (1980) 
Loughran Medical S« holarship (1976) 


ji 
pec E n 
» com 0 JH 
| 1 y have € «ef C op 

* The Columbian Women Scholarships are awat ded to wome nequit ent ren gu 

} 1 rage re c i] 

15 hours at this University with a minimum rt 34 ) "e n! columbian 2005” 

to ue he , " 


or these scholarships should be addressed t 
iversity Wasnt 


care of the Alumni Office, George Washington Un 


c i 3 
“Doctor of Medicine Program l 


: 981) 
' Fund (198 

ledicat Schoo] Student Financial pre istius ix 
Medica Student Summer Research Scholar ^ holarship Fund (198 
Morris H and Helen K. Rx senberg Medical : sd (1960) 
David Perry Steinman Memorial Sch: eal à 
Surdna Fo ndation Student Aid Fund ( 1985 
James j m. 


G Isman Scholars 
don Ray wr 


1 Y Willey Scho 
Inslow Found 


hip Fund (1966) 
larship (1974) 
ation Sch. larship (1974) 


Gro wendolyn Caf 

“gene p Tal Loan Fur 

onsoligy, Casey evolvin 
AM a e Medical Stu 1964) 
Dor Medica Student L lan Fund ( i 
GrrT i l Donald Brown Le an Func 
His, 0d Nd (1962) 

Ihe. * ; 


> (1977) 
*dical Students 

I lation Loan Fund for Medic 

ritz Found: 

id (1981) 


8 Loan Fund (1988) 
dent Loan Fund 


Ica] School Le al 
Scho, Lon Fund (1953) gran 
Supe Medicine Student Loan Fund (1952 
Wr: etla “an Fund (1941) 
rather Loa dl 
Abr. 


) 
1 Fund (1942) 


n Fund ( 1967) E 
' i 9 ) 
kaa’ 'mble Medical School Loan Fund (1 
Dr Bath aham Medical School Loan Fund Fund (1977) 
Stude ba Nathanson Memorial Medic al Loan R 
Vallee an il Loan Fund (1977) 
Janice p. Fund (197 Fund (1978) 
an, COrge Vasserman Medical Student Loan CES PME 
In >, two gove 
addit listed above. 1 he Health 
On ON t J 1 funds listec dicine. The 
Bram re aye institutional | an g the Doctor of Medic aac eae 
Sesion wl allable to Students pursuing wires Loan Program bot! pe 
that Stude, "deny Loan Program and the Perkin: he United States, be in g * 
iain, d be Citizens or Permanent residents of b al need as determinec 
deri 4 ith the School and have exceptional financi: 
“Bulation. 
Vetera 


2121 I Street 
? Benef Y: ir of Rice Hall, 212 

V SUN tuda aa, located on the third flo 

ahs, 5 entitles 

Poble T Widow 


- | 
" y personnel. 
tO educati mal benefits as vis — with any 
Oe auone d ve € 
Ms S5 or Children Of deceased or totally = cgi e also processes 
NUN thar May arise Concerning their benefits The ‘finan yn so that 
ding don Of enp. ‘ > Veterans Adm ` 
tio " Cnrollme t and 'ndance to the Ve 
Nal al anc attenc y ! 
Wh allow; €S Wi "terans, Or 
En fa. ces will be paid 2d el, veter: 
NR wt : Sentitle to benefits as active-duty — EASE A eiu 
iot ans shou d ae with the veterans c -— ^ } ould obtain 
Rin. Dicat: E T ich students sh ct 
Men Tuin "ds re “erans Administration Al SU vhich sets forth require 
i IS to leer issue i} te unselor, whicl he Veterans 
` db the veterans C ^ lo the 
Mie fet before cer à T enrollment can be made to 
The, Patio d inclu. tification of ¢ 
" Vete, Clude 
ton D cer ansad uc 


"ene interest x 
5 Other information of gc ne - IStreet. NE. X ashing 
apitol Str 
“042 Ministration js Ocated at 941 North ¢ I 


Award s 


i 

Janet N. Glasgow Award of Outstanding Achievement, American - the 

Women’s Association, Inc. Awarded annually if the student ranking i 
graduating class is a woman 1 ciat 
American Medical Womens Association, Inc., Sche slarship Achievemen m- 

Awarded annually to those female students who are c nsidered "honor B^ yy! 
CIBA-Geigy Award for Outstanding Community service Awarded" cic 


» trac 
member of the sophomore class who has performed laudable € j 
I! 


activitv within the community 4 meme. 
Paul L. DeWitt Award for Surgical Excellence Awarded annually ee en g 
the graduating class who has demonstrated c yutstanding ability and fu 


in the specialty fields of surgery 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Award (1967) 
Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the enc 
human female reproductive cycle Awarded annually toa member o > 
class who has attained a commendable knowledge and understanding“ 


d 
a memo. 
Established in me , gi 
Jocrino - v. 
the gr 
Xu Peel 
int 
female endocrinology f ihe 2? p 
Allie S. Freed Award (1957). Awarded annually to a member O í rac 
class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency 1n the fie 


> > ^ d 
medicine in teg 


Walter Freeman Award (1966). Awarded annually to a student ehe 
estigation- ners ae | 
lv to the wl 


it 


class who submits the best essay based on original inv 
Donald H. Glew Memorial Awards. Awarded annual 

Beaumont Day Competition in student research 
James Douglas Goddard Award in Pharmacology. 

yharmacology 

Ily to a senior who 


annually 
Awarded ann" 
l, s 
outstanding sophomore medical student in į nof 


Alec Horwitz Award (1959). Awarded annua 
exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery 

Alec Horwitz First-Year Scholar Award (1986) Awardec sste hou g 
of the second-year class who had the highest percentage * yf seme oft 
at the Honors level during the first year , member dd 

Alec Horwitz Memorial Award (1984). Awarded annually tO Nation 
sophomore class who attains the highest score on Part Į of tne 


has 
je i 

, mel 

j annually ro "D 


tedical Examiners examination : ; by the George ini 
Oscar Benwood Hunter Award (1952) Established by H% hingto? ing 
Universitv Medical Society, now known as the George “s dus 


> >f Ol 
Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a me mber 


nur 

i y ( ni 

who has demonstrated outstanding ability in pathology ory 9 Dr. ae 
meme ged 0 


Jacobi Medical Society Award (1962) Established in poss 
-actice in the United State» standing 4 
is demonstrates pen , 


> 
a 
i 
u 
= 
© 


Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics p: 
member of the graduating class who hi 
pediatrics 

Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Societ) 
memorv of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, ly to 4 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences Awarded annually y in * : j 
graduating class who has demi onstrated. outstanding abi” the p 

by ^p 

arch Award pstablishe rol 
hed physiologis® origin” 
best paper 


27 Es! 
Award ( 1 a roles d l 
who served # memb? ,J 


gynecology 

Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Rese 
Foundation in memory of the late, distinguis 
Awarded annually to the student writing the 
investigation in physiology 
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al Publi at 


it tons Award. Av 
“ng c ass who 


are considered outstanding 
4WSOn Award ( 1957 


) Established by Mrs. Lawson ir 
» Who Was a dis 


e unguished member of the n staff of l 

ception Pall tO a member of the graduating is der atk 
lemmon ie tency in the field of obstetrics ind ology : 

duating clase Pan) Xudent Award. Awarde ] ! to a member of the 
nia Ane Who has dem mstrated outstanding ability ie 

Dr Be Nig f lanchester Award ı 1966). Established by a gratet No 

Member of M inchester, | linic: I edicine. Awarded uallv t 

OF real lur ne gradu lung class who ling record shows S 
Merch uebitarianism in the pr ne 

Clase ho spal Awards Awarded inni ' embers of e gra ting 
Julius ¢ PW high sch lastic achievement in mx S 

8 class wiaser Award y 1956). Aw irded anr ( of the gradua 

longe i "las demi Nstrated 'utstanding ibilin in the lini 1 ISDects [ 
Willian, Surgery 

ica wman Award ( 1989). Established in honor of the late, distinguished 

Süduaie ‘logis, Di William Newman. Awarded annuallv to a n ember of th« 

Patho}, 8 clas; Who has dem instrated great aptitude and interest in the field of 
Joby, ACT uated prea 4putudae a 

"inp cl, onc Ux Award í 1907) Aw « l the ; ero eg j 

ang Posts th highest scl tastic S ing a 

Sensi Memb “ard (1982) Established by Sh ine Dusseau. Awa dec 
AV er of the graduating lass wł | has demonstrate tstanc Ig 
Walt Neurolog 


SIC patients and superior knowledge of neurology 


Wstha ` NOSenbo, 
WS the à Enberg Award (1980) 


Awarded to the senior medical student 


1 cal student w 
d O2 Awar. STest, proficien y, and scholastic achievement n dermatology 
“Mong, “ard Awarded nall the graduating class who hac 
Wj Strate exc “ed annually to a member of th« graduating class wl a 
trii lm G Sch oal proficiency in the field of nera 
[^N Essay : ‘birt Award Awarded annually to a seni ir student for the best 
cl ob, ^ T thesi ma as € current public interes 
Seay ^ iene, 1 f Curt pubDiiC interest 
Deo lecteq by E" nt Award Awarded annually to a nember of the graduating 
al - Y his T [E ue 
AL a hieve Or her Classmates « n the basis of utstanding scholastic and 
|n c Y Ment 
No / ay 


| j in ] 
y to a member of the graduating cl: 


idv OF radiology 


in the 
SOCICI 
x . innua 
atn kan nts indira " , Ps NSOI , pon e wees ir — vr aa 
ba, "les f te~, "A Kin, “search opportunities wit in iCdical Center 
trice n the MI ing Obstetric al Society. The 15 t 


] 15 third- and fourth-vear 
a Geora " 
eligible Bree who maintain the 


Or Member 


gnest grades in their work in 
ship 


The Master of Public Health 
Degree Program 


un 
; 4 chani esU w | 
apid cht A 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences recognizing the r Kill A 
way in health care and the growing need for health pr fessiondls "ratio j 
management, epidemiology, preventive medicine, medical admin ne Mae | 
occupational and environmental health, offers a curriculum leading "o ap "m | 
Public Health (M.P.H.) degree. The program is designed to deren 35) | 
understanding of the operation and financing ol health service» fed del , 
and the biological, physical, environmental, and soc ial factors that ac W | 
blic health, € rive 


of communities. In addition to taking core courses 1n pu ^ dinist " 
selects a specialty track in epidemiology- preventive medicine, 4 jaws up i 
icine, or occupati ynal and environmental health The program T of He 
resources of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the Depart init 
Services Administration of the School of Government and Busines < 

and the metropolitan Washington public health community 


Admission viis : Ep — 


Admission Requirements 


Physicians, nurse practitioners and physician assistants 
Master of Public Health program for any of the special 
and environmental health track is also open to those with à bac remen "T. 
health field or a previous graduate degree Admission f wt 
category of applicant are « yutlined below. Test scores for any apP ' 


le 
are eligible” cc 4 
ty tracks. The he ce, 

-helof $ For e 


more than five years old 

Physicians. Physician applicants must be 
l'hev may submit scores on the Medic al College As 
Graduate Management Admission Test (GMAT), Of Graduate edical $ "n 
(GRE), but are not required to do so Graduates ol foreign m he Me Ga 


yn in jalh j 
submit scores on the Foreign Medical Graduate ExaminatiOP 7. aMed 4p) 
yn for Foe? uon 

ior „aminat“ 


ences (FMGEMS), formerly the Educational Commiss 7am 
uates (ECFMG) examination, and the Federation Licensing ^^ 


graduates of r 


5 
= 
7. 
z 
c 
> = 
=< 
A 
= 
as 


medicine 


these tests were taken t 

: -<e pra 0 
Nurse Practitioners and Physician Assistants The nurse P college 

| accrec ic 


ores ont 


cian assistant must have a bachelor's degree from à! 
ree must submit $4 


= 


sity. Those without a prior graduate deg 


or MCAT 

Other Applicants. Others who hold a bachelo 
previous gt aduate degree may apply to the oc upationda ¢ 
track only. Those who have n¢ t already earned a graduate 


scores on the GMAT, GRE, or MCAT i 
($ 


o in a P onl 
rs degre wif on gr 
e - 
ind degrt* m 


XL X? | 
Application Procedures ice, O pc lg | 


ns offi 
Application forms are available from the M.P.H AdmissiO washing" 


Medicine and Health Sciences, Box 32 


The completed form must be returned with 2 
| Z1 Agton nc CF 
to the George washing olled as 


pavable by check or money order -e en 
imission who Were 


waived for students applying for reac 


40 


Cgzistration a 


l at another institution 
Nely ed = 


recommend 
application are two recomm 

d | f ith or le 
individuals familiar w th ti 


| r 
professional or 
i applic profe 
C | rof 
r hoi ' submitt lire 
Mp re Performance Recommendations shi uld be eins Io-fhe 
tta; admissions Office p the evaluators. Th applic ant mu also re pe ese 
K aq] from all instit ns attended as an undergraduate « Y grad ne siete 
Bardless of Whether credit was earned or desired. Transcript sh T: | 
he ions Office trar ofeach school. Scores on 
the ç VotheM PH. Admissions Office fr m the registrar of e am germani 
* T. GRE Or MCAT— if required—must also be submitted d 
br agency ad I 
lose : se 
Brams, y tETested in the joint M.D.-M PH ott pro 
aplicati hen the applicant has been admitted t HEH 
ation w tec 
Dol n will be reviewed. Trans ripts nec so 
Progra Q quired recy mMmendati ns, however te 
f: 4m, a M P R : À Y* : 
T the dp recommendatic NS must | 
“ation às Ica lon packet Ar plicants to t e ioi 
Tho 
SE See 
COMPlete Ceking admission to the joint 
Sior 


ethe; 
i Office eDPlicati n for 


ms for ea 
Uch apy 


Jlicants pay 


Misgi 
l Sion on Probation 
PPlicants May ! E e: 
Rmi lay be admitted on templa nhac t nd to receive a 
m €. Such aly u 

imum out applicants are s ndidacy 
Bade ine WO core ‘OUrses fr ' 10 degr 

: IT S t al 
Nude Sq i better IN each c UTSE 
taki *- Ihitteq 9n probati n s j | » 
Wher} tthe ely afte; the examination period of 
le c Nditions Kk 


T admissi n 


lation forms, whic n 
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ye ae ne m 
; test and T 
e te» S well! 
| E y UE 


tion ^^... 
advance of the semester for which admission is sought. On the applicat yis 


Applicants are responsible for making arrangements to take th 
address inquiries to TOEFL, CN 6151, Princeton, NJ 08541-6151, 


| miss 
TOEFL, applicants should specify that their scores be sent to the M PHA NM 
Office, GWU School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Box 32, 23001 app ication 
Washington, D.C. 20037. Registration for the TOEFI does not constitute 


for admission to George Washington University 
Admitted students who did not score at least 600 on the 
the Test of Written English (TWE) will be required to take th sults” 


versity. Me ag 

Foreign Language placement test before registering at the University: e : work? 
: ours j 

this test will determine what level of English as a Foreign Language & udi "nu 
M.P.H. 5 rm 


any, the student will be required to c ymplete before beginning 


TU 
.and 50Ul 


Ü 
TT "^ d «i 
TOEH WU english * : 


eG 


„lete the PU git 


requirement may extend the length of time needed to comf ti d 
Financial Certificate. All international students planning to study 2 visa ™ 
sitv under the authorization of a student (F) or exchange visitor Ñ 9 js 
complete a Financial Certificate and submit it with the application ior. vired", 
Satisfactory completion and submission of the Financ ial Certificate is n mu 
the issuance of a Form I-20 or IAP-66. Students who need F orJ Me I} 


their applications, required records, and TOEFL scores no later 


Joint Programs : — 


iin e 
the phys“ requi 
must ful 


Qualified individuals may pursue the Master of Public Healtl 
clinical program leading to the Doctor of Medicine degree or 
certificate. Students must be admitted to each program and r i 
ments for each degree or certificate program j ent 


Doctor of Medicine and Master of Public Health This joint d 
and M.D — 

, progra | 
the prog ^. ooh ^ ge 
r of medical a po 


uled to allow students to complete both the M.P.H 
residency training on the usual timetable. Students in 


course work in the summer before or after the first yea nd con pio 
; semester hours in a five-week session that starts in mid-July, € ol. fou ind 
M.PH. courses as electives during the second year of medical yee for the Paot 
medical students in the joint program join full-time M P.H. stu en ogram Oi 
semester and a five-week summer session that ends in June $e Por stude ad 
must approve the M.P.H. program of study, and the assistant € pe eI je 
approves the course of study for the senior year of medical sc^ assi ge 


rt 
-mined by U^ gest" 
^ ul in our of 


c Health. FUT riec og 
rears. All didi ati 


credit that may be applied toward both degrees is dete 
Physician Assistant Certificate and Master of Publ 


may complete this joint program in three calendar years. ^ H. course (dit 
quirements of the physician assistant program and most M. rimari! ^. o i 
pleted during the first two years, while the third vear consists f ui men 
rotations in a variety of health care settings. For specilic "T 
physician assistant certificate program, see page 68 
Program of Study 

La 5 cyt VI t) " 


Degree Requirements 


The Master of Public Health program consists of a mil 
course work. Fifteen semester hours of core cours 
students—PubH 201, 202, 205, 206, 211, and 215 [he rer 


in a specialty track 


= 


The e 
Dider “Pidemiology- preventive 
Miology and itg 


ap health 
~ Work is de pplications to public health, 
Ne dic; c 


medicine, and clinical research 
Signed to devel p skills in 


Ine 
2 and e > ; , t 
2 22 23, | epidemiol, gic analysis. Required courses include ubH 220, 221, 
Der “40, 293. and 295 
Ma; “Ministrative med ; ! . . bo A i : 
"ment. pj “dicine track focuses on the administration financing 
p E. 
Q Antitati, Planning, and marketing of health care and publi health systems 
ize Reg Methods and principles of health svst 


2s r ems management are empha 
Chosen paired Course 


n from s | S include PubH 214, 230. 263 205, and 296 and an elective 
electe ^ 
The occupar ected course ollerings in health services administration 
Br atio v— Ai en d K - : : 
und in the p nal and envir, mmental health track provides a thor ugh back 
me Ulatio ind ciples and methods of the field and develops skills in policy 
3 icine eny Implementari, n. Students choose an emphasis on ocx upational 
91, 24 s ‘ronmental healt Required courses include PubH 220 221, 230 
Student, 4, and 295 
Den 5 in one sna À > - 
Missio Of tł € specialty track may take course wi rK in another only with the 
The Stude "wk Program director 
org: "dents 79 I 
din, Program of tud 
When tor and fi i 2 


d fil udies must be approved by the specialty track 
llécescar, à ed in the dean’s office. A program of studies may be revised 
S office OY Obtaining t 


l€ required approvals and filing the revisions in the 


Ogra 


All Studer Requirements 
Cm 5 mus 
hup tion ofan de Monstr te a basic knowledge of statistics through satisfactory 
admi 202, Biostar rOductory Statistics Course or the autotutorial offered as part of 
Count * Medien” Applications for Public Health. Stadents who pursue 
ing 8, a Mene Specialty track must also have a basic knowledge of ac 
May fy S€ or; la rated by Satisfactory completion of an introductory acc unt 
Droop. “OMpley “totutorial olfered by the M.P.H. pri gram. These requirements 

Sram by x ed either before the M PH ue 

h : Y credit ¢ irned x. m does r + : 

nemn does n al 
H. ¢ 


urses taken at 
ty-point index. For 
" MD. candidate 


4 Course in wh icl 


1 grade of C was eive ly w ie 
1 SSOc Coordinator of the student's specialty track and the 
POjn ins director : 1 
( yf rogram. If Urse is € ie fir 
y inde. ` On the Student's re ( ) S 1 e firs 
h ASt : cord S ( 1 t 
Thie Uder 
‘iis wh 
( Drop. . ^ll0se 
^ San. SDa qualit i is - : 
m Mester ON ex end Ly point index falls below 3.0 will be r aced on iDatio. 
‘Ouch th 
( "itor Our, of rough the period in wł ich t tudent 1 
‘Nalin “dto der WOI During this p iod | 
“Do; » , o6 “US period, the stu l 
‘Poly pein inge, Pine Whether further study w - be allowed. I i 
f X re. - ( ~ OMA WICI Study will be allowed allure t use ( 
adm; 9 May recle ; , 
"REM Mission after th’. sukt in suspension. A student so sus ended ma 
ir € lapse of one 


semester, submitting evid 


Urses, see the 


ndergraduate and Graduate 


Master of Public Health Program 43 
medicine track offers c imprehensive study in 


implementing principles of preventive 
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; i ant fal 
or she is now better prepared to pursue graduate course work If che sude i | 
ichieve the minimum quality-point index at the end of the semes gi w 
readmission, it will be recommended that graduate study be eer py ttf 
further enrollment prohibited Such recommendation will be revit was” 
dean for academic affairs; at the dean's discretion the rec ,mmendation # . MEM | 
reviewed by a faculty committee "T 
A student who receives a grade of F for a course in the M.P.H prog LA 
be recommended for suspension. To remain in the program, the Me rack 07 | 
submit to the program director a written statement from the specia Y ining Y 
dinator justifying the students continuance in the program and © app? 
procedure to be followed. Continuation 15 contingent upon the de isindi i 
ent record an a si, f 


rhe failing grade remains as part ot the student's perman seated d 
"ce »pes : 
in calculation of the quality-point index, even if the course 19 repe e li 


after the * oe 
who is suspended for receiving an F may apply for readmission afe y vili 
one academic year. Such applications will be reviewed compe ipee 
applications, and, if readmitted, the student will be subject to the ^ 


regulations then in force 


Use of Correct English F 


An instructor may inform the program director 


English in any course is unsatisfactory. The program director, 


student for further evaluation and recommendation 


Time Limits the dat i 
ears € 
All degree requirements must be completed within four y M PHP gà 
matriculation in the program, except tor students in the joint" d spent on 3P 
; period * 
who have five years. The time limit does not include any per! 


leave of absence 


Academic Advising ple fof m m 


The coordinator of the students spe ialty 


progress and providing informatk yn about the currict 


and career opportunities 


Regulations —" — sore 


Attendance regis 
, are or 
Students may attend only those classes for which the} 
attendance is expected l 
ps 
imul; 
Grades "n, Mini? yo 
i s ^ Goots ^, nd 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; a ;drawal 2t a 
F. Fail; J, Incomplete; /P, In Progress W, Authorized V p W FIM 
Withdrawal bol IP, "pet e 
When another grade has not been assigned, the s} Jl nation ha forai ‘ig 
recorded. The grade of / indicates that a satisfactory e equire j wor of e 
the instructor for the student s failure to complete oe n by I s ins ne Syl Y 
Incomplete wt rk must be made up bv a date agree rion f riod reo 
student but no later than the last day o! the aminn in wht h 
yer SES 


immediately following the semester Or sumn 


I 
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- When Work for the 
Indicare, i 3 
ed i > for 
temo n the form of / 


hanged within the spe 
: Wanscript. An Incomplete that is not changed within - s 
"Tlod ; comes an //F. The grade of J cannot be removed b 


nt elsewhere 
1€ Course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 
1 € sv. 

lina à YMbol rp jc reserved for cou 


rses (such as spec ial projects) in which the 
ASS date ay : 
Brades, ate extends | 


line ' t , 
yond the official University deadline for submitting 


For 
Stude n» > pplied toward both 
grees wis pe the ant MD.-M.PH PEN ae ME e he applicable 
> | rading "m Of the applic: 
Program 2 be listed on each transcr ipt using the grading system of the aj you 
PT ade e , (= í ( On 
"nal, p - Rag equivalents are as follows: A — Honors, B — Pass 


Changes ; 
"ges in Program of Study 
A stu 


the ae May not Chan 
Td 
Credit te ac Substitute One course for 
l 
Pecialty t e 9r audit to cr 


Ado, Ck Coordinate I 
4 ; 
Weal” Our: T 
eek f lowing 6 


} > le of 
Be specialty tracks or intended schedule for completion 


inother, drop courses, or change status from 
~~ 220 > r ) he 
edit with ut the appr wal of the course inst: uctor, t 
and the dean 


YlOWino 1€ deadline for adding a course is the end of the second 
i Withdraw, 8 8enera] registration for the semester d 
Pproval of ithdrawal trom a course or from the 1 niversity requires th 
and the c 


€ dean, pe Ordinator of the 
The At Who a. “Mission to withd — 
€ deg ine E Not have a Clear financial record (see Payment of Fees pag 
Neral Phe! Withdrawal 

Al] cha Sistrati, n for the 
"efung Oe for Courses f 


student's specialty track, each course — tor 
raw from the University will not be granted to a 


i 

} } } X asa] 1 oc 

from a course is the end of the eighth week follow Ing 
semester 


icy | rom which the student withdraws are subject to the 
. are : 
Cregi Aver under Fees and Financial Regulations, page 12 
Sait 
Cre, 
"edit 
IS ay. 
the Warda 
: "hired ved nl alter registration for a cour se and satisfactory completion of 
udi ork, or upon approval of a transfer of c redit 
diting 
Ay 
Ude 
Na Who h: | 
gs ly € En admitted to the M.P.H. program may register as an auditor 
dac Fécej,, n? he Permission of the instructor and the program director An 
Tta Bass en” academic credit and IS NOt required to take active part in the 
b later fop aminati NS. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not 
^ Credit The on. | > is charged for audited courses 
Ontiny fon campus tuition rate is char ged f 
Shee s. Enrolment 
Uil edn ad I 
ever ind Actively «eee Program Students are expected be continuoush 
ds, tery Wely engage} Loi Fs ieee 22d 
Beea Nil th deo Baged in fulfilling the requirements for the 'Cgree ea 
in = " fult conferred A student who is within the time limits « f the 
Mtinys Urse fo ~ all Program requirements but is completing outstanding 
Stu, $ Enrollm "hich the grade of Inc. mplete was received must register for 
ang “Dts Wh, ent each semeste 
i», Ceive 0 break er 


n ^ d 
ated 4 leave Continuous 


X abse 
§ ence 
Ubject to L le a 


enrollment at the University and d 
(see below) must 
l'équirements 


) NOt request 
i f 
ipply for readmission and u 


and regulations then in force 
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Leave of Absence 

he , 
4 student who must interrupt active pursuit ol the degree may petition ited ont 
generally W 4 yin 


» U 
mplete 4 57 gear 
| ues WHY di 


director for a leave of absence for a spe ific period of time, 


calendar vear. If the petition is à] proved, students must CO 
| pi 


Enrollment form and return it to 719C Ross Hall Degree candid: nts g 
tinue their studies without being granted a leave of abse . and student © ed 
inue their studies with ut being granted à eave ot absence « 1 mu 

of the perio? "5 equll® 


leaves who do not return to active study at the « lose 
1s an 


absence must apply for readmission and are subject to the regulatio 


ments then in effect 


Graduation Requirements i Qo 
> ns 

Degrees are conferred in February May, and September Applicatior , 1 fof Mw 

februa} pati 


tion must be filed by October 1 for February graduation, 
graduation, and July 1 for September graduation Graduating 5 


pate in the Scho: J| of Medicine and Health Sciences comment » T 

held each vear in May. Students who have completed all requiren i req yl 
1 E tec al 

been awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this effect s have vit 


Io be recommended for graduation bv the faculty 
pleted satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, 
ments for the degree; have filed an application for graduat 
deadline; and be free from all indebtedness to the | niversity. the seme 
for course work or for Continuous Enrollment, is required for ! 


i » .onferre E 
summer session at the ¢ lose of which the degree is to be col 


Unclassified Students , regis! 


" " nts n 
With the program directors permission unclassified student " 
Jassifie? ~ A 7 seme 


courses in the M.P.H. program if space 1s wailable. An unc 2 
proj t Spi : : f m 0E ^^. octl 
a maximu n dire 


subsequently admitted to the M.P.H. program may apply rog 

hours of credit toward the degree with the approval of the P^* 

Financial Aid M 
= a — - — — — im in 


| 
is available . folen a 
av ailable t à io et 


Limited financial aid primarily in the form of loans 


students. A limited amount of fellowship assistanc¢ is sg furthet ans 

joint M.D.-M.P.H. and Physician Assistant- M.P.H. programs ke vete Pat 
on financial aid programs and deadlines, including informat Y ping ci’ 
fits. contact the Office of Student Financ ial Assistance, George ^. the! NÝ 


. act ^. P 
ld con | ge 


jence>; ^ 


sity, Washington, D.( 20052. M.D.-M.P.H applic ants shou 
Financial Aid, GWU School of Medicine and Health 5€ 
Washington, D.C. 20037 


—-—" 


. ffers a broad range of undergraduate 
f Medicine and Health Sciences offers a broad rang — 
on 1 IOI | [Or roles in se ICCICU Ul CIpi 
es E I5 tO prepare health scien es professionals for : i ied dieciniior 
red i ' nation S intric: 
reg Plement the medic al profession. Recog natio l te bai 
| d vip "'mpnasi iC interdep aent roi 
sponsi Care System, these programs € mpna ize » : se cra ctim torr 
: - 1 who Dring a var : x 
eris. ities of the network of professionals w uk iraniani 
Nucle. “to the health care team. The programs in medical l : oLoaciprwvend 
; ‘ | > ne, radiation theray 
technol medicine technology, preh spital clinical medicine i 
OlOgy i į . 
Advan eee and radi logic 


S I A Ne 
4 t the Ociate in Science 
technok gv lead to the ASS 

g ams E Q pital Cx rps Sc 


nology pro 
* Bacl elor "i 
Scien ead to the Bac ihe m sanker 
recor ; awarded for completion of the emergency medical servic n 
adr i 
andr Ministr tion, mex 


hool and nuclear undersea me 
hek T Of Scier 


ce in Health Science 


rant 
'sthesia, physician assistant 
lical technology nursing anesthesia, phys nt 
d administratic in programs. In addition, c« 

ato degra : | 

"Cuire, Bre * Candidates in the followin 

“NE tech, Medical record 
I 10 

Physic Ogy (on 


an as: 
“entific ite op nt, and radiation t 


} te designated 
g programs who complete de pne 

n, medical f gn iclear medi 
idministration, medical technology, nuclear m 


*ampus students only) nurse practitic 


.chnoloegv. € 

I herapy "Eh nolog 
8, Nurse y are available in the medical technolog jn 
"actitioner and radiation therapy technolog 


1 Sciences programs at Geo 


application form te wether with < 
(fr V 
urth) 


degree candidates who 


ire appi g ) € clinical 
oe pus military and othe 
| tthe medical tex hnology program, for off cam] us militar ek ee 
n who TC enrolled < 
degre Cents and for students applving for readmission who were 
have “Ndidates it th pi f 
t sina 


le time of tł 


red at 
TMS are 


i wi 
l nhiversity and wt 
ieir last registration at this University a 

Àj NCE re. r 

ADplic Xe Tepister 


another institution 
Sion į Cation f 


n to which admis 
Such ^ SOuphr a, available from the office of t! 3 "cs. : Acier ^ 
Uch app 1, excepi for the first three vears « t the medical technology [ Ea 
“hi loy E should request forms from the Office of Admissi vont e e 
dividaj. l NiVersity Y ashington. D€ 20052. Applicants should refe: » z 
ion on aq Bram desc TIptic ns fi r the appropriate mailing address and for da 
nes Ince acti nal Prerequisites suppi rting documents, and appli - be 
l » the Of, Se raty by Program. Applicatit in forms for readmission p^ - — k 
be Ctiys ho of Health Sciences Programs Administration, ( Jeorge V -- "à 2 
€ 20035 o of] €dicine and | lealth Sciences, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washing 
"Of ated applic ations for admission 


r readmission must be ret ined 
vote shington. D.C. 20052 
“Sions, Ge rge Washington University, Washingtor 


> >| ease refer to 
be submitted by all applicants are liste d below m in ion 
t ; ] T amissi 
am desc riptions for inf rmation on additional adr 
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. qus Y 

plicants should note that. official transcripts and score reports Mien 

forw: vk d directly to the Office of Admissions from the registré ur of al A em 
institutions previously attended or from the issuing age ncy Student copie” 

ICCC} stab le 

ADI ants Witt No Previous Academi Creait a n 

1. An official transcript showing that the applicant graduate d with anat 

record from secondary schot jl (san) 

à. Ott ial scores on the ¢ ollege Boat d Scholastic aptitude Test - sec col i 

american College Testing (ACT) battery, ii the applic: int comp ered Segal 

school within two years of the date of app lication to a he uth sciences Pg ie 
lary school more than two yes ir» below ss f 


the applicant com] leted secon¢ 
tion, other tests may be required during 
applicab le 


applic a the application 


à Service school records where 


f AC ademic ome ceo 


Apt ants. With Fewer Than 30 Semester Mours 
with a 
1. An official transcript showing that the app icant gré iduated W 
ecord from secondary school or has accept ible GED score» condi s 
se 
2. Official SAT or ACT scores, tor applicants who completed a 
less than two years before the date of application.” "m. ð 
» : rrended; re 
à Official transcripts from € h academic institution a le 
whether credit was e irned or is desired ore ppl ce 
í Service school re yrds or military discharge papers, whe JEP) ^ 
Pre gt am 


< Official College Board t ollege-Level Examinatk n 


reports, where ipplicable 


yleted a€ sept gel? 
1. An official transcript show! ; that the applic int comp^ laive 8 "LÁ 
work at an accredited < llege or university, maint ined à Ae polas gj 

g Me a 


sible 4.0, is in good st nding 4 > 
| 
gible to return to the academic in EA se WE 
i to 

ster for which admission is NOW sought í 
( nici miss > tion we ig 
academic In who ha™ aj 
^ d | 
students ` esi ish 


werage of 2.0 out Of a po 


onduct, and is el 


«d from each 

ther credit Was earned or is de sired 
spended more than twice will no! sion of j* 

- fom the date of their last suspen? appli? 

m te OM 5 papers yhere a 

pi 


ripts are require 


irdless í 
ademically dismissed or su 
idmission for at least five years Ir 
is or military disché 
applicable 


Service school recor Irge 


Official CLEP s re reports, where 
p 
T 
Students From Foreign Institutions i erig 
a t 
"an Records. Applicants must request copies of ofc. ad 
( s listing subjects stu died rades received examinatio os ten dg 
if I j it initi « ten led E ach in» ping «of 
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rectly to the Office of Admissions, S% (P. tic a 
£ 1> iC 1 J i ILIA ^ 1n , e 
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re also required. These documents sh uld be 

l€ institution keeps its official reci 

anE 

n English the copies sent should be accompanied by a certified 
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ls become the propertv of tl 


If thev are in a 


versity and cannot 


not English are r« 
r he University 
inc re esponsib| Core of 550 in considering candidates for admission Appli 
nge tes to TOEH - making arrangements to Ke the test and should address 
On 0151 EL Educational Test service, CN 6151, Princeton, NJ 
Ser the appii atio » well in advance of the semest. r for which admission is sought 
nt he ffi D lor the TOEFL. st idents should specify that the scores are to be 
Gas Regist Stic, Admissions George Washington University Washington, D.( 
TRE Wash ! for the Ty EFL does not institute application for admission to 
Ny liti ington | Diversity qe Cha agii. ray e 
Out On, ad i 
Enos © on le te ted students vho did not score at least 600 on the TOI FL and 5 
ofthe ia Roreio Of Written En slish (TWE) will be required to take the GWI 
req, Est Will 8n Language ( EF] ) placement test priort registration. The r h 
Mas € pk m it St Drior to PISUAUOT suil 
oytited to om Tine what level of EFI ¢ rse work, if any, the student will be 
! "culum C plete before beginning a full nr. m ray mer fi 
d r > - Kail ia Al I KES 
dard fresh ege Credit is not granted f tudy below the level of 
in } ink . rantec St DE I Ic ) 
With ial C rj, English  AUrses 
T e vale. , . à 
Ne Unip PPlication fOr j Financial Certificate must be completed an | submitted 
Misa, Sanit tt under | p mission of all intern il students planning to stud 
tisfa. ' author 
for " : CIO comple autho rization of either ent (I excl ve á 
r : e , 
Stance of 1 tion and submission of th nancial Certificate is require 
Advan * Form | 20 or IAP-66 
Ultion D i 
X e 
in NOtifie itio "et 
"One. “ON o 
C acce b c - : ; 
5 Credite OPUS ung ,.-Dtance 4 $200 tuition deposit will be required of all full 
ed ton. “Teraduate st "mw y " her rE 
A ard tuit udents, including se readmitted. The 5 
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placement examinations or courses at other 


indidates who are currently enrolled a 


lit must first obtain permission from the Office 


[ 
an 0; 
t this institution i" " 
t y 
accredited institutions : a 
ce 


of Health Scien 


cre 
Administration š g 
Transfer Credit From Academic Institution Health sciences degree Pr oha 
vary in the amount of advanced standing they will award students isi 
further information from the Office ol Health Sciences Programs ^c a” 
Jit for Nontraditional Classroom or Clinica Experience = onet” 
warded for nontraditional classroom or « linical experience throug L 
combination of the following be assign A 
Credit from Service Schools. A limited amount ol credit ma) a submit a8 
selected service school instruction. Current military students mu je V 
ficial DD Form 295; copies of service s hool records are not accep) the 
should submit photocopies of their discharge papers ! Form DD^ rc al from 
Special De par tmental Examinations. A student may request pat nent om 
assistant dean, through the program director, to petiton any depa «e app 
special examination covering the subject matter of a specific ape vide y 
such a request is not granted automatically; the student must © È sonable ion 
sufficient occupational or educational backgri und to indicate pe exa. 
mand of the subiect matter. Assigning credit by spe ial departmes e cafe 
will depend on the department's evaluation of the examination fof each C io 
will normally be of at least three hours’ duration A $50 lec neo i 
examination is charged for preparing, administering, and grading ^ ^er eg 
(In some instances, students may instead request apprt al vr cade gu 
tion to satisfy a curriculum requirement Students do not reo „gst 0f 
for waiver examinations. The examination W ill normally be ot F g 
luration: a $20 fee is charged for each waiver examination | jm (IH rg? 
Credit for College Bi ard College-Level Examination Progr Pg? 
fers two types of examinations: General and Subject Examinall aus Si? 
Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, humanities nett tt 
English composition, and social sciences and history. The $ ; 1 agree req gh 
tions in mathematics and English, however will not fulfill any CPP. pable’ i 
for health sciences students; only the Subject Examinations are oi 
i " "U gi 
pee „ned fot Gene st! KK 
Upon admission to degree candidacy, « redit is assigne* histo? pit 
tions in natural sciences, humanities, and so¢ ial science x nations Pref 
acceptable scores. Credit is usually assigned for Subject Em may no net 
level recommended in the College Be ard model px licy v crane pe 
bv passing the examination after taking an equivalent com and sho, Be 
taking the examinations are the respx jnsibility of the applica am, i ý 
through the College Board College Level Examination ee m.» 
ton. NJ. 08541-6601 y applica ate id 
Credit for New York State Board of Regents Examinatio Nu aS pu 
who present proper certification of the award of a degree é m 
from the New York State Board of Regents may be awar” 
semester hours of advanced standing " 
Readmission P" rel 
Students previously registered in the University who vi ded) Ty 
immediately preceding semester (summer sessio icademic "a 
readmission. Students who have attended one or mor | cranscril 


ibsent from this University must ha 


e complete officia 
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Unde aduate ealth Sc ces og 
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B System is used: A, Exce rized Withdrawal 
” Unauth r Fail Incomplete Dd ms hat repetition 
cpu Oriz d Withdraws Other grades th at May that repetition for 
cel p? and p — XC ept for cou Ses it spec ne t repeat a 
ein pitted, candidate for a degree at less a p am director 
Prove b lich 4 Brade of D or better Was recei ed Rs ife program director 
When Y the “sistant de in upon recomme n b |] IP, W pkk a 
onde Noth, grade as not been assigned, the symb i : 'ived a satisfactory 
lana Ymboj 7 Indicates that the instructor has im as rX of the course 
ù ica on for the Student's in ibility to c mplete the require d D if a student, for 
"Eason ben Of tł Dstructo the grade of / may be 5 t» or of ER 
ad it nd Student 5 control, is unable to « implete the w bef re the date 
ye gra trueto is ing rmed Of, and approves, such reas on 2 rn S prior 
LC Must repe rted The grade may be used only if the stuc 
ne lee d class attend 
M Or 


n iy failure 
I > han ' been satisfactory Any faih 
ance in the urse Nave r 


ae o the instructor 
| at is not satisfactorily a tr pes snenaicolle 
an P ipa EN grade. : "d in will be grade cw: adar 
an P ify g des must b Var ml up within one calend | 
‘aS not been mac EC Says ssigned 
hich the Iwasa B 
» meeting in the semester for je h the final date 
Course . . Clinical rotatit ins) in whic m 
lit. n, le leadline for submitting grades 
ily.p, dead 
TASU) ob" ii X. Sch larship is ¢ 
"er p" Ned by ^ 
in hours 4 “Widing the 
) S for n, X 1 
As Ming S for whic 
n » 


"lena. Ved fo, e last clag 
Tends Ved for : 


of litv-point 
1 he quality-poin 
mputed in terms of the ] 


he number Ol 
number of quality points by ux ca ; lent's 
I i " on the stuc 
». "his [ the Student has registered, based « ~ sf slows: A, 4.0 
» 3 B4 Nersity uality points are computed from gra es: 10:D—- 07 
in Dt eat 3B 36. °° 27: C 4. 2 3.( ? 0:( 1.75; D4 d 1 degree 
Do ch semen” » 2.7: »£3;C, 2 i | 'Ristered in a deg 
ig (Grade I ‘Our for Which the student has reg 
e Bree à 
fn ini Bree reg 


t be considered as 
i € Computed in the QPI but will — > bite in 
Athe j s Cents A 'urses marked W, 1 or IP — - v assigned 
Mex Xcept that any “ourse in which an / or /P has 
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arned an f 


has been recorded Grades € 


ot 


mest 
full 


will be included when a final grade 

institutions are not included in computing the QPI 
Dean's List. Students who achieve a QPI ol 3.5 or higher in i 
limited t 


placed on the Dean s List for that semester. The Deans List is 4 j 
gU 


any one se 


Tu 
semester ho í 


students 
ot 12 > 


Probation. A student who has attempted a minimum ‘ed on & 
fcourse work and whose « umulative QPI is below 2.0 w ill be place den ate 
probation. This prc bation extends over the period in which the 5 ! 

V 


another 12 semester hours of course work may be?! at 
Students whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory xt 2 sen 
pt the ne 


disciplinary probation tot the period in whic h they attem i 
hours of course work below 20 oat | 
Suspension. Any student whose ¢ umulative QPI remains pen af 


ont SUSE, 
semester-hour period of probation may be suspended. A studer a susp 


4 itor. ^^" 
poor scholarship may not register for course work, even as an a Fall of ? 
student may apply for readmission after the lapse ol either de 5 

ante to den! 
en SUO", i 


semester following suspension. Ev idence must then be pre that t eS 
: 7 c 
dean, through the students program director, demonstrating 1 SUS| 
now better prepared to pursue c llege-level course work 
twice for poor sc holarship will not be readmitted e failing grade af ! 
Dismissal. Any student who has received one or More ~ i 5 


Any stu! 


" y ram 
semester may be recommended for dismissal by the prog’ dean fof d al 
recommendation will be review ed by the assistant dean anc t mend 


: > reco! 
affairs; at the discretion of the dean for academic affairs, ther 


also be reviewed by a fac ulty committee 


Withdrawal 9? y 
s the appr it 4 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requi dean. ot 
student's advisor, each course instructor, and the int n 

withdraw from the University will not be grantec 
clear financial record (see Payment of Fees, page 
from a course is the end of the f yurth week following gen 
sus military students) 


semester (CX ept for oft camy 
hich the student 


All charges for courses from W 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regu 


withdraws e12 
lations, P 


n d 
Adding Courses oos 
„cond wee 
The deadline for adding a course is the end of the secon® 
registration for the semester 
o » 
Changes in Program of Study wy not sib ote 
> 4 - fro! f" 
Changes Within Health Sciences Programs. ^ sudes satus he oy 
course for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal) pr advise” rj 
audit or audit to credit without the approval of the ™ ere of | 


instructor, and the assistant dean er 10 (UM 
| . qransle con a 
Transfer Within the University Application for traf offic pei 
appr priate ac e od : e 

«rer hous €* ip 
) semester N mr vee 
ja bachelor ` 


school, or division must be made to the 
provided by that office A maximum of 3 
Continuing Education may be applied towarc 
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© regulari n 
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S Of the several col 


leges, schools, and divi 


" to a health s tences program 
qw. S Class 9 ; . t 
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Naudi ~ PAI in the nl. : : 
io ditor lay : the class OF tO pass examinations. A stu lent who takes a course as 
Tt 4 «y NK mo. : 
" audited CO E repeat it later fi r credit. The on-campus tuition rate is í harged 
es n 
a 
c Sheet 
"iler 4 
4 Stude Í 
Partie. y, "ent has hee. i : 1] 
Me, lar de, ium o, admitted and has completed the registration process in a | 
« Sram, Adm p “gram, Program coordinators in the Office of Health Sciences | 
COmple, 1 Inistrati n T > : : Amon 
sus €d and de Will issue a balance sheet showing course work already 
d only j E requirements still to be met. A second balance sheet is H 
x * Student | l | 
langes the mai | 
Füngesi 8 IC Or 
Of Recorg 
Iia] 
for transc ; 
Mer Pts Of studen: .. s ; 
due th Student who ee nt records are issued on writt request of the student or 
[UN | iversit : Ax Paid all « harges, inc luding any student loan installments 
p -. the time of the request. A fee of $2 is charged for eacl 
Conti a transcripts re not issued. — 
‘ ssuec 
4 tinuous Enrol 
NCE a ment 
"lg eted in a q 
Ra degree 
les nd atively (9 ee program a Student is expected to be continuous! 
a Dhregr tle acade, ,Baged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
: WE of nuo en "ET until such time as the degree is cor ed. Students ll 
Wb... X absan *» enrollme HR ORs ^ RRP NEC : 
og Fog Ce (see n at the University and do not request and receive ) 
D Militan, quirements V) must apply for readmission and, if granted are 
R Brams by dents W 10 ET regulations then in force Special provision is made 
Quir L bec- have Complete; he tif > mponents of their 
ate apy Ments De: use of Work pleted the certificate « mponent thei 
S le dis uc Student assignment, canne t immediately c mplete degree 
ae dent, “SUme ç 5 are registered in Continuous Enrollment until the 
Sao, Ms Course Work INUOL 
de. tiong to ara 
d T an to att 
E : this y end othe r institutions and apply credit s earned toward 
S » p ' 
C ty must first )btain written approval from the assistant 
eof 
Ay bse 
tden nce 
de “Oty 
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IDt active : A 
S ictive Pursuit of th« degree may petition the assistant 
(Sad t'i ? Mita director 

Kieno Dlete 4 ited to S rOT, for 


€ a leave of absence for a specific period t 
fe "Cale " i 1 t 
Wd S Prop. Ntin . lendar year. If the petition is approved. t! e student 
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lety J ~ 
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Graduation Requirements "i 
- ca duating Mat 
Grade jealth ede 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September 
ences students may participate in the School of Medicine an 


held each year in May 


commencement ceremony, 
To be recommended for graduation by the faculty, stuc 
+h they 4 


admission requirements ol the college or scho: Jl in whic y: and athe m 
completed satisfact yrily the scholarship, currk ulum, residence, * ubl 
lication for gradua 


jents must » red: w 


ments for the degree have filed an app 
and be free from all indebtedness t 
work or for continuous enrollment, 
summer session at the close of which the degree is t 

Application for Graduation Applications for grac 
October 1 for February graduation, February 1 for May gr? 
(Off-campus military students shou 


rior OU gd 
tion [ ist 


o the University. > se 


deadline the 
is required or 


for course 


September graduation 
tion of all degree requirements. ) 

Scholarship. Students must meet th 

lar degree for which they are registered pe degree 

Curriculum. Minimum curr ulum requirements for eat | 
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ements fo 
e scholarship require men 


pages 55-66 
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Bachelor's degrees with honors are 
ty-po 


f particular merit The students quali cum " 


give evidence o 
à 59. magna 


level of honors as t lows: cum laude, 3.4 
summa cum laude, 3.8-4.0 : Reg js" 

r -— the i i 
The quality-point index is calculated by the Office 2; X thos sud gf 

C ut” a 

honors designation is entered on the transcript and diplom: udes all y i 

earn an honors designation The quality-point index int ors € 

i | | n 
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, work í 
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Certificates are 
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nuclear medicine techn logy nursing anesth 
therapy technology programs In addition certificate T 
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Degree Requirements hous | 
„meste! 

The program requires satisfactory completion of a minimum of 61 sen | 

i 


of course work, distributed as follows | 9 08 
Human Competence. 6 semester hours ot English composition (ERP yest 
and 11 or 12, or the equivalent j and 6 semester hours of college mathor?” 
hours of college math and a humanities Or s cial scienc 
Core Curriculum (required courses). Path 13, 14, 15, 16, 


4iv | 
ve elective en! 
17, 18, 19: m Oc" 

: > ‘mentis 
(the latter is not included in computing the QPI). This requiremem C 95000): 
successful completion of Medical Laboratory Technique School V | 


Nuclear Medicine Technology Program sani | 

uence Wit Y 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in 5CIe p. ora 
nuclear medicine technology is offered to on-campus students à! 


military students 


Admission to Degree Candidacy T. p 

, tated O ipi | 
General requirements for admission to degree candidac) are Sees | 
(7-51. Applicants must be at least 18 years ol age by the time they e eom pre j| 
program. Two letters of recommendation must be sent dire så e. | 
instructors, advisors, Or employers. The selection proces» ear "mu 
interview for qualified applicants Enrollment is limitec 
the standard requirements may be considered for admission © ime 
upon satisfactory completion of a prx ybationary period of 19 9" 
course work taken in residence at George Washington U! cepti 
QPI of 2.5, or upon completion of 15 semester hours of 3€* à; | 


transferable course work í 


Degree Requirements rod. 
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Satisfactory completion of 70 semester hours of course W^? e requ" | 
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Human Competence. © semester hours of Englis 1c al psy’ 
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Applications 


- I 
Application forms for the on-campus program are availabc , 
E TS y. Washing 


Health Sciences Programs Office, 2300 I Street, N 1 30 
deadline for return of completed applications 15 Apri - 
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S lor admission t. s bationary period con 

A ir probationa } 
den  Mpletion Of a 15 »emester-hour | 
SET the c n 
‘en, dle George Washington 
Sciences Bc z 


i | of Medic 
niversity School of 


advanced 


f ce 
c 
pages 4 
ling are listed on page volini rk 
standing ar 'rtificate-level 
letio t certifi ts 
ry completion o fficial trans 
Np x Æ granted for satisfactor y CO As we so a 
P à r the candida 
eOr, M 7 mergen care, after the « 
May T 


é "n accredited. ce 
© be farned f Fr 
* À $50 c 


rtificate Eas medi 
: w e 
Special departmenta 


passed 
iminations passe 


Je 


l| awamie oT 
lepartmental examir 
charged for each specia 


ter hours 
l m of 60 semeste 
à i yf ninimur - 
QU. requires Satisfactory « mpletion of a r : Engl < 
wl uh 
Himan o'k vn sttibuted as follows ding © hours of Engl 180, ar 
irs, including 110, Ed 
t 10 it Mpetence 18 semester ho iology, BAd 110, Ec 
d } | V ( VA-TOK 
Va 5) C ll or 12) 5 hours of psychol : met j s Ol 
š ) && in 
tore Urriculum (requirect wires EMed 10, 18, 61, 62 
Bram Electives - 
"cate . es 
Any 'dical Servic 
‘lig r " Emergency Med 
Deo, Sor for he Director, En 
tes Pro, Ms are available from the 1 W.. Wa 
“dling p Srams, 2 40 Pennsylvania Avenue, N 
9r reir 


n of “ompleted ay 


r s July 
ipplicatio 5 I5 J 
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jus 
, from pee 
ides 4 pe o mi 


program. Two letters of recommendation must be sent directly 
instructors, advisors, or employers. The selection process inclu ‘ho 
interview for qualified applicants. Enrollment is limited. Applicants x : 
neet the standard requirements may be considered for admission I^ roget 
candidacy upon satisfactory completion of a probationary period of 1) wil? 


1 T iversit: 
hours of course work taken in residence at George Washington Univ 


minimum QPI of 2.5 | 


Lu 


Degree Requirements I. 
k is requi 


Satisfactory completion of at least 61 semester hours of course wor P 
the Associate in Science degree, distributed as follows (Eng 2" Í 
Human Competence. 6 semester hours of English compi sition 


p 
and 11 or 12, or the equivalent) 110,1) 
ac 
Core Curriculum (required courses). Anat 115; HCS 1 16; Phyl 111; Ra 


14. 15, 16-17-18, 19, 20-21, 23 (9 hours), 25, 33, 150, 190 


Applications 3n 
pp pog 


sciences Af 
Application forms are available from the Radiological Health 9O*" cr reti 


Office, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. The deadline | 
completed applications is April 30 i 


Radiologic Technology Program pami v | 
sence Wit 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in SC gee ents. l 
radiologic technology is offered only to off-campus military StU | 
Admission to Degree Candidacy n 
, gre state M P 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy * "ay X jo | 
(7-51. Students who do not meet the standard requirements ! e ai 


apr 
tion OF * Pau, "^. 
for admission to degree candidacy after satisfactory completi ce al ow 
z : "p nc 4 
period of 15 semester hours of course work taken in residen facce ab 
- - S " 
minimum QPI of 2.5, or upon completion of 15 semester hour 


and transferable course work 


Degree Requirements "m 
1 „eter hours® j 
he program requires satisfactory completion of 62 semester Ix | , 


distributed as follows on (ENB 
composite 43 


Human Competence. 6 semester hours of English € 
jen ^ 9 


= p sc 
and 11 or 12, or the equivalent), 3 semester hours of socia E n; 


hours of humanities ), 61, 9^ 
« : ! ; en 51, 60 9 mp 
Core Curriculum (required courses). Rad 40-41-42, 50, essf | cor? 

- - er x , cce 
90, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100. This requirement is fulfilled by 5" 


Radiologic Technology School (NEC 8452) 


jence 


Programs Leading to the Bachelor of S¢ 
in Health Science 


> 
i a „ms are 
The Bachelor of Science in Health Science degree pr“ gral 


campus military students 


M inu. Laas See 


——— 
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Advang 
e . 
Deg d Hospital Corps School Program 
Tee re 
H Wirements are as follows 
Sitio oun, Defence 30 semester hours. inc luding 6 hours in E nglish compo 
Sciences 5 In general Psychology, and 21 hours in the humanities and social 
Sub 
ai lect e. 
‘Uditiong ~Mpetence 18 semester hours, inc luding HCS 10, 15, and 16 and an 
Science lurs selected from the f 


T 
S, m: o'Owing areas: biolo 
; Mathematics 


gical and physical 
h; Public 
This re x Kc health or 


administration industrial hy 
and administration anc 


C mmput M 
1 environmental s ience 
ccessful completion of Advanced Hospital Corps 
2 semester hi urs 


Consisting of HCS 22, 54. 67. 68. 75 
26, 133, 175 


5 
and 180 (a correspi nding number 


t credits for 
' area of subject competen 


ce may be substituted for 


ar Und 
Wee €rsea Me 


iu dical Technology Program 

Hum, Wüireme as follows 

" hours, including 6 he urs in English c impo 

5 hours in general psychology, and 21 hours in 

ation, vent is fulfill. "nadie n; s conseing of HCS 15 à 29, and 2] 

and 133 lona peter. ed by »uccesstul completion of NEC 8402 | 
"ce semester hours including HCS 26, 66, 90. 93. 9, 

fulfilled by succe ssful completion of NEC 8 

1 bio Bical sciences, « hemistry, com rgency 

y, environmental studies, geology, health science, industrial 
IC health Or Statistics, - 


Prog 

rams : 

iin Leading to the Bachelor of Science 
fe ha nes - 


02) j 
Ours ir 102 )and an 


puter science, emerg 


Wire? COMpler; i a ti 
Le e a 
"Shires for the c. of a minimum of 120 semester hours of COurse work is 

" Q » dc > - i 
EM Ments ac à lelor of Science degree: some programs, however, may set 
On c » le Minimum. See individual program desc riptions for infor 
IStriburi 
"olay vg 
Shi 
clin Quirements 
Oth c 
wk Native 
"e, Chel or tive QPI of 2 0 is , juired fo se work in programs leadino 
“Sin Cuh ba cience degree A n inimum cumulative QPI of 2.5 is required i. 
hy. Ourse 1 unimum cumulativ | i juired 
? On d Student hose OPI in tha T " n falls below 
: Semeste, ill re whose OPI i 1 the core ium falls below 
M Ceive a warning letter 
hi "üency Meg; 
"lis . 
Uden Bram i lcal Services Program 
à Eina, “Si 
Se Beng, lgneq for indivi luals interested in emeroence m 5 iis 
Dn lon "e lanageme , duals interestec in emergency medical services 
bene Off an Bement nt The pri gram includes course w rk in the liberal arts 
Ist Me I Cour and Occupational health and safety In addition, the de 
tm late Pace, Students must hay € to be eligible to take the Natie mal 
drame. 
medic and Paramedic examinati ns 


dh aem m 
US ss a^a utatur 
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Admission to Degree Candidacy p 
are stated o5 is 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy 
| l ; nit the fO 


(7—51. In addition, students applying to the program must subt 


records directly to the GWU Office of Admissions 2 it raining’ 
|. Verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinica iod syst 
proof of current participation in an emergency medical sen ot | 
(where applicable) mina | 


bi + eX 
. Photocopies of scores or certificates from nati ynal registry e 


certifying board examinations (where applic able) —. , dimisi | 
à Two letters of recommendation, sent directly to the Office ofA colle a 
instructors familiar with the applicant's academic preparation 

familiar with the applicant's health care experience , prog™ 
A personal interview may be required Students admitted to the Pro iet; 
submit, before the first day of class, a letter from a physician attesting jos w 
health. The letter should include the results of testing for tu 


statement of current immunization status 


Advanced Standing 50, In ^ 
os 4972 ;sfact 
General provisions for advanced standing are listed on page 2 rs 


for Sa 
ed standing xtitutio 


students may receive up to 60 semester hours of advanc S xk 
Ademic i90. wit 
1 acaden art or i 


C mpleti n of required course work at other acc reditec ) 
fer credit 1n f 


I 


program director reserves the right to refuse trans 


‘ f^ 
Degree Requirements ges P 


1208€ 

The program requires satisfactory c« ympletion of a minimum of 1205 js! 
of course work, distributed as follows includit inis 

Human Competence. A minimum of 27 semester hours, Ee. 300 
composition, statistics, accountancy, psychology, sociology, 0” $ 
tion, personnel management, and computer science. wed 10. 18,209" | 

Subject Competence. 39 semester hours, including EMeo ^^ Ü 
55, 140, and 200 

Vocational Competence. 54 semester hours, inc 
the following areas of concentration: education, mana 
tional health, or clinical medicine. The remaining 18 to 20 how 


electives in emergency medicine or other disciplines 


sine | 

TL | 

luding 3410 36 0d och 
» > L Sé ) satis 

gement, 54° hes 

y rs ma) 


fat” 
Residence Requirement vest 
A meste "se -in the major mus ence 
minimum of 60 semester hours of course work in t t sci 
completed in residence at the School of Medicine and He r 
se 
Applications iol P 


ancy ™ i 
— ergen 7 E l 
Application forms are available from the Director, Mashingtof* X 
Degree Programs, 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 4- : 30 
should be completed and returned no later than July - 


Medical Record Administration Program gical O°, un 
| ans, me ; di the id? n 
chnick e CÓ ses 

scienc 


The program is designed for acc redited record te ' 
tors h 


cians, and individuals completing medical record 
level who wish to become medical record administra 
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unity ^ or 
NMenend.. for graduates 


dent Stud . ot ti c American Medical Record Association ( AMRA ) 
“edit for he medi. Program oy tne spondence Course t eceive a mk 
Ne Medic. * ical record technol £y COurses they have mpleted 
With the ay a record administrari. Ón program has beer ompliance 
fedi ece I and Guidelines of an Accredited Educational Pri gram for the 
Prog am will | Administrator as approved by the AMRA ( ouncil on Education. The 
Ëducatior >E reviewed for accreditation by the « ommittee on Allied Healt} 
Operation p. “accreditation (( AHEA) of the American Medical Association in 
Udents y, i th the AMRA ( ouncil on Education. X hen the program is ac redited 
ds TéBistere 1 x eligible to take the national qualifying examination for certification 
€cord administrators 
Misgig 
De generaj — Candidacy 
ty n addition "n for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
meng. e Sdtisfacto, tà ents applying to the | rogram must submit evidence that 
Must} led under Jeo nPleted the subject and numan competence require 
With "Nt dire tly fre Wee Requirements below. Two recommendation ms 
Office Progran direc, , NA US instructors or empl yers. A personal interview 
Nude Admission a ^ Is required. All applicati ms will be reviewed by the 
S Will € advi EM the medical record administration program faculty 
Advan Sed of their admission status by the Office of Admissions 
Gene, A anding 
DN Provis ns for 
fan, Sm, re E d! advanc ed Standing are listed or pages 49-50. In a tion 
(ng it Ysiolog P E eet hours Ji advan ed star gif 
Udy y B Our taker = Physiology, and medical record technology courses 
Peat or ram c OTTE In the American Medical Record Associatior Indepx k 
et 36 ct lect «o mPondence Course), whi fi 
human Mester Ou ence requirements T 
" ‘comp tence vi Of advanced Standings 
“tee "quirements including cre Ins 
LUN à "ements 
Ts u 


10f a minimum of 12 semester hours 
: les ang E earn a grade of C or better in each of the s ibject and 
"lume "nd must Maintain a minimum « umulative QPI of 2.5 in the 
Nag 0 
h «Q9 per 
Dun Unt: ence. , 
ne ites y, Colle 2e 1 minimum of 36 semester hours, including se work 
"enr ang. and Social a Bebra, data processing, econ: mics, English IDOSitior 
1 bie, Clic Peakj ces, Personnel mar agement, | les of n igc 
‘IVs 0 Ey Ing 
i ionttence 5 sen 
lán “ation iolo lester | UTS, CONnsist ? of Urses [ 
59 poco De : l tthophysi, logy, and n edical re tec Og 
J, 176. Hc 39 Semeste Ours, including AHA 1 120. 125. 135 
Side, ^ 197 SA 2 em be 
^ 0 f 06. 20 15: Psy 144; Stat 51 
Din Quir 
"ig My ement 


1USt 


- 
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Applications a 
jnist 

Application forms are available from the Director, Medical Record AE P. 

Program, 2300 I Street, N.N Washington, D.C. 20037 and should becomes 

returned no later than July 30 for the fall semester or Ne wember 30 10 

semester 

Medical Technology Program 

Admission and Applications "d 

i n, 2$ m 

Application forms for admission to the first three years of the prorat nis ) 

under Degree Requirements, below, are available from the Office * 

George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 cantet ^ 
loes not guaran io 


9 


ty Hospit@ y pl d^ 


ntaine 3 
: the clin! ite 
; emen n 


Completion of the first three years ot the program € 
tance into the senior (clinical) year conducted at the Univers! 
GWU students are given preference Students must have ma 
admission tO 


during the first three years to be considered for 
c ac MW 


Applicants will also be evaluated on the basis of academi 
sciences, personal interviews, and letters of recommendation. ir ju et 
nghe" 1957. | 


i 
Students should apply for admission to the ¢ linical year dur! ) 


am, 47 
Medical Technology progran n pee | 


application is made to the Director, 
e petwe 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Admission interviews take plac 
and March 


Degree Requirements " quf 
»mestet hour 
The program requires satisfactory completion of 124 semeste 
work, distributed as outlined below | 
b 
First Three Years go” | 
. ' . E cone 7 
Englisb. 6 semester hours Engl 9 or 10 and 11 ot 12 sting l ; 
-c Consis 
Humanities and Social Sciences. 12 semester hours, CON y 


! 
| 

tegories: -h 
combination each from two of the following three categorie gcon! E| 


) , F 
Social and Behavioral Sciences Anth 2 and 3, Anth 2 ane 4^ 


and 2, PSc 1 and 2, PSc 3-4, Psyc 1 and 8, Soc 1 and 2 , 161762 91^", | 
Literature—Chin 163-64, Chin 181-82, Engl 51-52, Eng 9-10, Slav a ! 
Ger 51-52, Ger 103-4, Ger 112 and 114, Japn 111-12, Rel i 
Western Society and Civilization—AmCv 71-72, Art 31-32," " 
Hist 71-72, Hmn 1-2, Phil 51-52, Rel 1-2 
Matbematics and Sciences. 39 semester hours: Bi 
from BiSc 104, 127, 138, 145, 148, 155, 165, 164, 165;€ 


sc 11-121 9, 
hem 11724" 


Micr 129 
Nonscience Electives. 18 semester hours ff 
Science or Nonscience Electives 15 semester hours 33; Bi i j| 
27 a ar 
Senior Year. Path 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 130, 15%; 132 uty E 
pathology courses in the senior (clinical) year constitute nen cour gi | 
students must have a minimum c umulative QPI of 2.5 in . in the cote ii "e 
graduate. Path 121 is a prerequisite to all other courses ! uei he n D 
Students who fail this course will not be allowed to contin ill be? h 


"o am an 
They may, however, apply for readmission to the program 


requirements and regulations then in force 


Undergraduate Health 


Residen ET | ae A pn 


Am 
‘mun 
1 of 3. ` : 
Ment jg met ti semester hours must be completed in residence. This require 
Q Ir » 
“ducted at thee satisfactory completion of the senior year of the program 


Niversity Hospital 


Nursing Anesthes; 


í a Program 
Misgi 
on 
Genera to Degree Candidacy 
7 «i Tec . 
an}; Ulrema. 1 
o Canto the ments for admission are stated on pages 47-51. In additi in, an 
Je Onside ursing anesthesia program must fulfill the following prerequisites 
l Have E" for admissi on s ; i 
Mplete . r 
eral m. pete d suce essfully high-school or c llege-level mathematics ( gen 
s Chemistry Matics or algebra) and two semesters of college-level general 
* Be; grac ahem 11-12 or equivalent) 
> eMuate i 
Nu e in: € of à state approved school of nursing; be a licensed 


registered 
ry, or the District of Columbia: and 
practical experience in critical« are nursing 


school of anesthesia at an affiliated he Spital 


lt state, U S trust territ 
of 12 months of 
"admissi n to the 
' : 

8 to the progran 


Ogram | 1 at George Washington University. At present 
Stu mmen € di affiliations only w ith naval hospitals, and applicants must be 
a «C > " nis 
Not be Mts w Y the Navy for partic ipation 


" 10 pr. 
to lak n ative ing duated from nursing school mo 
d e J, e " i 
Nina tonal | ^ Sing profession durit 
Nation. x ague ( "i 


re than five years ago and have 
1g the last five years may be required 
Nursing or New York state Board of Re 


droy 
LE Visio . : - 
advan, ns for advanced standing are stated on pages 49-50. In 


Ced st 
as f ar } ! 
as follows Ming will be awarded to students in the nursing anesthesia 


No are or 
el ad y graduates of two 


A or three-year nursing school programs 
m^ Minimum of 12 


months of practical experience in critical-care 
' hours of credit applicable toward the human 
- requirements 

We earned a B.S. degree in nursing may receive up to 
applicable towart 


cog 
f=] 
a 


1 human and subject competence 


p P iNurse Anesrhe NI A UV ne - " > 
ane. a : nesthetists (CRNAs) may eution for advanced 
lesthos C Waiver , p C c 
` A requirement on the basis of previous 


Ds ti Xperience. They must demonstrate clinical competence 
Are lons will be granted 
LS Witements 
fp 0p. 
Y co, “Bran 
"urs Are 
€ Wo Wires « 
j Muma rk istr Isfactory completion of a minimum of 124 semester hours 
iu Em. Moeten Duted as follow 
Ny á An, lc enc » OWS 
ati 4 Or and j : semester hours. inc luding 6 hours in English compo 
s). cial Cience. | "T 12), 3 hours in psychology, and 21 hours in the 
Dh biec C » 9r Mathematics | algebra, geometry. tr igonometry, and 
“eal hay Pete 
Natur. nc 3 
al 30 


ld nur. mester hours of course work in the biological 
lursing 
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Vocational Competence. 64 semester hours, consisting of the 


Year 1: Anat 115; Anes 191, 198; Bioc 111; HCS 134; Phar 
Phyl 111 
Year 2: Anes 193-94, 195-96 e, Wil 
: -esidence 
All students must complete Year 1 (the core curriculum) in resid se w^ 


» sar 2 COU aj 

minimum cumulative QPI of 2.5. CRNAs may petition to waive Year arat din? 
UE n ll 

on the basis of successful completion of the core curriculum, demon ination 
or written €^ deo 


competence, and satisfactory c ympletion of an í ral and "i 
| to the a" 


the area of clinical anesthesia. The petition must be submittec 


through the program director, for approval 


Scholarship Requirements 4 coU 
ofa " 
: anesthes^ ^ til 
Students who do not maintain a cumulative QPI of 2.5 in nursing a dá “se wor 
cours 
taken in the first two semesters may be required to take addition 
order to achieve this minimum average 
Residence Requirement d 
~ ; j be "of 
4 minimum of 31 semester hours of course work in the maj yr must 
residence at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
"p e , 
Physician Assistant Program su 
"E 
i milit? 
[he program is available to on-campus students and off-campu» 
E 
Admission to Degree Candidacy s on, 
ated © 
' are state", act 4 
rhe general requirements for admission to degree ¢ andidacy h we sati w 
47-51. In addition, applicants must submit e idence that e it incl P^ 
completed a minimum of 30 semester hours of college Chemist "mL 
semesters of general chemistry for science majors (Dior psych ust 
mended), two semesters of psyche yk gv ( general and abnorr r fh 


r m > " » fer o > ^s ( om y 
recommended), and two semesters of biological science hvsiolog? : ss {fe | 


i : ‘ nce ^h i is lyf 
n the biological sciences include human anatomy ant P experien pee 
microbiologv: botanv is not acceptable). Direct patient ve yirectly OY "lu 

| Ae yr ces! 
preferred but not required. Two evaluation forms submitl ission pr 


i ; » adi 
tors, and a personal interview are required as part of the 4 


ipplicable to off-campus military students) 


À WË 

Advanced Standing najot: ie 
li the I app". ut 

Advanced standing will not be granted toward course? " | for aff 


standing toward the baccalaureate, however, may 
urse work previously completed at other accreditec 


grade of ¢ | 


YF | 
Degree Requirements ours Pagi? | 
lowing English rg 
OIK 1 ENS nou 


» the 
On-campus students must satisfactorily complete tne I 


urs I! ^ 
hours, including 9 b i y selec" 


Human Competence. 30 semester peer jit 
sition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12) and 24 hours of cours sti 
s i .onst 
humanities, social sciences, or mathematics hours: con isk) 
of ers 
Subiect and Vocational Competence. 100 semeste! in aste! 


» » 4 
we indicates by 


following (courses in the core curriculum < 
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Basic c. T: : 
Si PARCE Curriculum: Anat 115; Bioc 111; Micr 128: Path 127, 128, 152 
(o HARE i iom 
155 linical Sciences HCS 109, 125.* 134 * 140, 145, 146, 147, 148, 193; Phar 158 (or 
and 160) , 
P Y -z + - 
Qj Cal Rotations HCS 160,* 163,* 166. 169. 172," 175.* 178. 198 
Hcg ? val Electives Two clinical electives must be chosen from the follow ing list 
m ' 159, 76, 177, 186, 187, 188. 199 
3 f 
emed ted Courses: HCS 113, 115, 116, 119, 13 
edi ` : 
We lal Courses (if applicable): HCS 100. 103 


USt Successfully cc mplete all courses for which they have registered 


advancing to the next semester (exc ept students in the 


ave received an /P for work in progress ). At the discretion of the 


,a Student who fa 
N r 
Verge à j Sn th 


`; n any q 
emedi Y COL 


ils to complete a course satisfactorily may be 
* Program. Students whose academic performance falls below 


ia irse may be required to take additional courses or to complete 
al Work hag.. 
ork before ‘ontinuing in the program 
Siden 
N quirement 
erally , 
othe mae Minimum of 7 


5 semester hours in the preclinical and clinical portions 


leted in residence at the School of Medicine and Health 
"Quir Ader Special cir umstances, exceptions to the minimum residence 
A May be all wed 
Plicatig 
Aplicar 
] on fo = 
itane "Ms for the 


On-campus program are available from the Physician 


A Opr 
Binin , Bram, Himmelfarb 307 


t 8 in 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 
Me l 1 
me leres ^ ^ part-time option is available for students who must work full 
v RT 4pplicants Should contact the program director 
Cam 
Pus sas 
ii Military Program 


Hyn Uder 
“mang 


Sitio eter ampus program must c mplete the folk IW *3 K died 
Sub 24 lOurs Ice... 30 semester hours, including 6 hours in English com; 
foy, ct a oc in the humanities and social sc iences l i "d 
B 18 (Courses ational Competerx e. 92 semester hours consisting of the 

Bas’ Healy, “att the core , urriculum are indicated by an asterisk) 

in’ linicay gon C6: HCS 111, 120, 121, 151.* 

Ot! Cer ENCES HCS 109, 127,* 128,* 129,° 134,* 137, 146. 147, 148 
tk ms Metre eo HCS 169, 172* 174» 178* 189 190, 191, 192, 195, 198 
Nile "st be con e Ses À minimum of 30 semester hours of didac tic c urse 
Bias) Satisfied] ; r Sted in the biological and physical sciences. This requirement 

T Ompa ^ SuCCe 


Paral Sstul c mpletion of Advanced Hospital Ci rps School ( NEC 
able Course work 


loo; 
N Sica | . . . 
cy arg Clences and Administration Program 
h IS de 
rol nu, designed lor registered technok gists in diagnostic radiologic 
lo Wish : ar medic ine tech, 


hnol 
hnok gy, ultrasound, or radiation therapy technol 


their educatie n 


) Cor 1 > 
tinue 1 at the baccalaureate level 


——— 
ee ee eee uf 
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Admission to Degree Candidacy 


rhe general requirements for admission to degree candidacy tec 
> tc -ancictereó 
(7—51. In addition, students applying to the program must be register shing 

gists or registry-eligible within the first semester of study at George "ane 


a ! jous if 
Universitv. Two letters of recommendation ( submitted directly by prev 
are require? | 


ted On age 
are stated 0 a 


tors, advisors, or employers) and a pers« ynal interview 


Advanced Standing dition 


General provisions for advanced standing are listed on [ 
students may receive up to 48 semester hours of credit 


ment of the subject competence requirements under the 
l. If their technical training was completed within the la: e 
" )&4 oe of 8096 1n ^ ee 
maintained a minimum QPI of 2.5 or an average o asin 
| al Program ve d 
accredited bv the Joint Review Committee on Educationa y nolo 
logic Technology, Diagnostic 1 Itrasound, Nuclear Medicine 
Come sc cci ouncil on Medica! 9 
American Medical Association logic! 
s "uv ) 
^ Ifthev have been certified as an American registered radiolog 


jher.t 
nuclear medicine technologist, diagnostic medical sonog™t 


i 
mod 
ec "t yh 


3 If they become registry-eligible during the first seme 
Washington University 


therapy technologist : emdy ? 
„ster of studi 


Degree Requirements 


The program requires satisfactory completion of p 
work, distributed as follows juaing M | 

Human Competence. A minimum of 30 semester hours, Ife cial $ ie p [ 
191. CpMd 101, Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12, Psyc 1, 6 hours Of SOC cogn 10” 


i 


: , Comm 14^ 
6 hours of humanities. Recommended electives include Com! 


=e 
se 


144. and Soc 124 and 129 `+ hours i 
Subject and Vocational Competence A total of 94 semeste course wor ed 
llowed for COU ^ igi! 
alk id 4diolo8 per i 
adi" ion ' 


osut 


Of these, a maximum of 48 semester hours is 
American Medical Association-approved program in diagn - 
technology; c ; ‘owing 
sist ot the X 


a 
wx 
$3 
=. 
Sas 


ogy, diagnostic ultrasound, nuclear medicine 
technology. The remaining 40 semester hours cot 
courses, which constitute the core curriculum 7 

z 190 195. 


Radiological Sciences Rad 130, 160 167, 171, 175, 1 
170; Rad 140, sof: 


Radiology Administration HSA 142, 153, 154, lty 
Electives: 6 hours selected in consultation with the facut? 
ed" 
Residence Requirement peo 
N yr mu» 
4 minimum of 30 semester hours of course wt yrk in the mak | 
nces i 


residence at the School of Medicine and Health Scie 


Applications 


» Radiol gical 


Application forms are available from the 
20037, and $ 


Office, 2300 I Street, N.W., Washington, D 
returned no later than April 30 


hou 


Certificate j 
ate i 
Studen " Medical Technology 


ls w z 
Dstitut ho have already earned the bachelor's degree from an acc redited 
10n and have ce : 


ears of 'mpleted course work comparable to that required in the first 

adm; “ats Of the 

adm SSion t E medical techne logy degree program (see above) may apply for 
Othe : : Side 

they Will he € Clinica] year. Upon successful completion of this program of study 


€ awarde. 
Ina iti Warded a certificate in medical technok gv 
Erifio On to cor 


the ateg rogr. npleting the application for the clinical year applicants to the 
* me al t am must have c pies of all college transcripts sent to the director of 
Wired | o f nology program. Three letters of recommendation are also re 
i ADpli ants pri Science instructors and one trom a faculty advisor or employer 
eed States Nec ime received their education Irom à university outside the 
Y ation agencies aC their transcr ipts evaluated by one of the f reign transcript 
rec, Bram direq “ust of acceptable evaluation agencies may be obtained ^ m 
Wired de men, A copy of this evaluation should be sent with the other 
Sttifig 


Mni. E » Nuclear Medicine Technology 
( 


level nS Who he “tuificate program in nuclear medicine technology is open t 


10 . : 
phy , Ourse in associate's or bac helor's degrees and have c mpleted college 
Sigg 4S Wel] as € in anatomy and physiology, general chemistry, and general 
d ory Complen ester hours of English composition. The program requires 
A J, 43 44; “"uon of at least 39 semester hours of course work, including 
Hea «tion forme? 55-56, 59, 66, 72, 73, 74 130, and 190 
i Sciences | mas for the ce rulicate program are available from the Radi logical 
Tie fo rety grams ( fice, 2300 I Street, N.W Washington, D.C. 20037. The 
Nu of complete applications is April 30 
Í 
ractiti 
nis "llioner Certificate 
lon 
To 0 “quirements 
iyi COnside . - 
licae dere lf T adn : 
"hay, ust (1) hay !ISSiOn to the nurse pracutioner certificate program, an 
Bram Bráde. pit a B. SN. or MS N. from an accredited school of nursing, 
inj, and(3 lave “erage of 2.5 (out of 4 0) from the B.S.N. or M.S.N. degree 
Three 0 the pr er €d nursing dur ing the two-year period before seekir 1g 
Ne ~ letter, P O8ram 
pm TS Of ren 
rm. "USt be p7 OE rec > 
NUS "s from a on ndation must be sent directly fr )m evaluators. At least 
Merien Tuctg 'Pervisor; the remainder may be submitted by present or 
Ence IS Or by ! | 
5. Colleagues familiar with the applicants health care 
Yram Re 
5 i 
Aeris Must NS. 
He 2n Nur à 1 SSfully com ete th Re » el; le lo sho 
AY )s Ses 4 SSoci prete the following courses to be c ligible to take the 
ah den, y 140, 143 ation s Adult Nurse Practitioner cerufication examination 
esi, ^ Must also. «^ 175, and Phar 158 
li Sneq f “P Complet ` z " ] h " ik 
S153 ‘To € a 450-hour preceptorship that has been individu 
l53 44 ™ the f ' 
3,1 sls foll. Win : ' 


B Courses 


95, 170 and 177 


— en . 
SOR tutta suf 
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— E 
ciation s o 
ylowinge | 


hof 


In addition. students who wish to take the American Nurses ASSC 
tologic Nurse Practitioner certification examination may elect the f 


in gerontology f he 450" 
HCS 193 and either Gern 201 or Soc 280 and HCS 154 (as part oft 


preceptorship) ficare m 
l'he courses for the adult and gerontologic nurse practitioner cerium 
taken on a full-time or part-time basis 
Applications ne N 
e "a | 
ned idi 
Application materials are available from and should be returned" m» 
Practitioner Program, Himmelfarb 303, 2300 I Street, N.W  NashingtoP^ 


Tt 


e program sequence begins in January 


Physician Assistant Certificate 


The post-baccalaureate program leading to the physician 2 if Pu ji 
available only to those students who are also pursuing the Master € ont oft 
degree (see page 40). To be considered for admission to this compon rel 
Physician Assistant- M.P.H. program, applicants must have à bachelor w5 admis [ 
an accredited college or university and must meet the requiremen e prof sj 
to degree candidacy in the physician assistant program (see above) the sube fot | 
studies for the certificate consists of those courses needed to full ai form | 
vocational competence requirements of the degree program. ApP "GWU 2003" | 
the joint program are available from the M.P.H Admissions Offices n f 
Medicine and Health Sciences, Box 32, 2300 I Street, N.W washing! 


assistant cert 


Admission to the certificate program in radiation thera adiologi i 
ARRT-registered or registry-eligible graduates of an accrec wed re eligible ? 
ogy program. Nurses and other health sciences pre fessionals « ap ication 
idmission if they have taken relevant physics courses prior t r ours É 
semes™, 25,130 Aag 


program requires satisfactory completion of at least 37 4. 25, 
work, including Rad 11, 12, 16-17-18, 19, 20-21, 23 (9 hours) t e Rat 

Application forms for the certificate program are available Ae C 
Health Sciences Programs Office, 2300 I Street, N w., Washingte™ 
deadline for return of completed applications is April 30 


of Government and Business Administration 

Office of Health Sciences Programs Administration WI? may : 

ing electives appropriate for the student's program These i scie " 

range of offerings in the humanities, mathematics, and = for € P ‘a 

University’s l ndergraduate and Graduate Pre grams Ł ullet Jin 

descriptions , program Cio 
Off-campus students should consult the appropriate other insti 


a "ses 4l 
assistance in selecting electives and required course 


Cour i 

w 988 of Instruction 

Dutsec , 

coun’ are Subject to ¢ hange 

eis anne !unced. i 
tin iş Current 


he University reserves the right to withdraw anv 
The staff of instruction liste 


listed by department at 


the back of this 
as of January 1989 


G Ce Urses ^ are for students in undergraduate health sciences pro 
y ALES for q ^ the basic science departments numbered 201—400 are for 
j Sciences r the M D degree and fi r students in the Graduate Sc hool of Arts and 
P CM. other COurses numbered from 201 to the 800s are primarily for 
1 A numh ae the M.D degree unless otherwise Stated 
UM in Parentheses alter the name of the course indicates the number of 
Week l urs Of credit that may be earned. Five semester hours of credit per four 
© Period : 


course designations I 
EE Ans. [| 
Ads. A&Ountanc, ExSA Exercise and Sport Acti ities 
AHA Allie tative Sciences Fors R rensic Sc ience S I 
T Assoc Healt ! Administratie T Fren  Frencl 
D Am ation Management Geog Geography and Regional 
Ang „Merican Civiliza à ee s 
Anes Anatomy ation Se ience J| 
An esthes; Geol Geology | 
ie Anthropip of? Ger Germanic Languages a 
Án Applied Scien I iteratures 
Amy An Gern  Gerontology 
> Genetics 
UM * Therapy Gnet Ge ^ c ore 
Bigg USines. HCS Health Care Sciences fil | 
Biochem dministrati n Hist History Il 
Bise Biolo "IY and Molecular HmKn Human Kinetics Il 
Cr Biok gical So Hmn Humanities liil 
Chen Civil Bin ences HmSr Human Services | 
Chin Che fering HRD Human Resource | 
Chin " Development 
ese 
Ck, Qssic HSA Health Services 
Cog “nica no Administration 
a COunsejjs Pineering IAff International Affairs 
o nterd iplinar ourses 
a UN MUnication = - erdisciplinary Course 
i uter Me. ta talian 
Am pm uter co. =x Japn Japanese 
e "w atology C€ Jour Journalism 
la moPneering Ad Kor 
B. Egy Mics” C Ministration Law 
E Ele Cat Onal Le ide Libr 
ul ` trica] Engin ership Math 
Meg polish as a E neering ME Mechanical Engineer ing 
a Fore 
i ny 'Benoy Medi n Language Med Medicine 
Na Ene ish “ine Mgt Management Sc ience ti] 
Bin v. robiolom i 
Rays Envir, Cer ng Scienc Micr Microbiol gy | 
Ut d E ; Oflmen l : MStd Museum Studies 
Rp “dvi, ! Health M 
Envir Menta] tud Mus Music 
Ol les " "uroloe 
Policy Menta ind Re Neur Neurology 
; Source NSc Naval Science 
NSur  Neurologiocal S irgery 


are granted for all f 
0 . 
Abbreviations 


Ino - 
g abbreviati MS are used for 


fourth-year 


' l 
courses in the M.D. program 
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Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology Rmn Romanian P 
Opht Ophthalmology : Rom Romance Literature 
OR Operations Research Slav Slavic Language " 
Orth Orthopaedic Surgery Literatures proga 
PAd Public Administration SLP Serv ice-Learnin 
Path Pathology Soc Sociology 
Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral Span Spanish n 
Sciences SpEd spec ial Educat® ring 
PCm Political Communications SpHr Speech and He and 
Peds Pediatrics Stat Statistics’ COMPY ms 
Phar Pharmacology Information Syste 
Phil Philosophy Surg Surgery -atic 
Phyl Physiology TCom Te lecommunic 
Phys Physics - IrDa Theatre ane pe 
Port Portuguese TrEd Teacher Educa". 
PPol Public Policy T&T Travel and TOU 
PSc Political Science Univ University "i 
Psyc Psychology Urol Urology , jonal plas 
PubH Public Health U&RP Urban and w^ 
Rad Radiology WStu Women? Suo 
Rel Religion 
Allied Health Administration ay 
z a6 UP 5) are open” 
Courses numbered 100-180 (except AHA 110, 125, and 139 am 
degree candidates in the medical record administration progra pi 
E. 
10 Health Care Organization (3) e united -— 
Introduction to the organization of health care delivery in md pro km 
emphasis on the structural aspects of resources available to, 4! p! 
tered in, the present health care system (Fall) nc ie 

20 Managing Health Information Services (3) " ement PA jl ; 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction a manaon, ande " 
applied to the planning, development, organizati n, cored agen 4 
of information services for health care facilities and relate P d 

25 Financial Concepts for Health Care Managers (3) d to health) y ! 
ntroduction to financial and accounting cone epts relates " (Ri A 
ment. Review of reimbursement and documentation issue nu A 

35 Quality Assurance for Health Care Managers ( 3) Jemen n ad 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 1 evelopment, IME utiliza” o | 
tion, and evaluation of quality assurance Sy stems, induce «d | 
ment, quality assessment, risk management, and peer f at (3) eid s 
140 Com or / : Manageme sand i i 
puter Applications in Health Information í .oncepo *- «ih i 
ecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Applicatie jn of € 1 service "ML 
systems analysis to the management of health informatio” ) utero g 
on the development, implementation and evaluation © ; wf 
uon systems i al 

150 Professional Standards in Health Record Administration evaluat vj g 
Study of the standards of professional practice A systems. f | 
management and maintain the integrity of recor ns (3) NT «| 

170 Management Practicum in Health Informatio Jic 5 
Supervised placement for a minimum « X four wee pi 
ment of an accredited health care fac ility. € oncurrs’ PU. : 

175 Health, Education, and Rehabilitation Networks 3l h care; 5 B ut T 
Survev of the roles and relationships of selected et : foundation " 
rehabilitation services. Topics include philos p fessio™ j Wi $ 
tion, and societal concerns as they relate to he a (2) joe 

176 Seminar: Management of Health information 5Y° " ssa 


1 ation ais 
rm .urrent reg 
J 


Consideration of current topics in health ink 
liscussion and evaluation of « linical experience 


Anatomy 73 


Staff 
i adent determines the area of study and develops learning objectives in c nyu 
‘ON with the fac ulty advisor 
icri, eed FaN T—- MA 7 : 

ig ; 

S Chair | D. Allan 

NS A 
Gr omy for Health Se iences Students (4) otalt 
ist. and micr, SCOpic structure of the human body including musculoskeletal 
| arog 5 endocrine cardiovascular, respiratory gastrointestinal, urinary, and re 
1 Productiy, S 


Laboratory work is limited to prosected anatomical 


? Slaby and Staff 
ale students Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with 
man X rays. Laboratory fee $30 Fall) Te 

T graduate sae ee Anatomy (1) amine — n 
3, 9* Embry udents. Origin and devek pment of human bx xiv; emphasis on value 
“4 N *Preting anatomical anomalies (Fall) 
anatomy 2) = 


Peusner 
udents, Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous sy stem 
Senses Labo ratory fee $13 (Fall) 


205 Hu Specia 
š Microscanin t 
For Bradu; OSCOpic Anatomy (3) 


no Uman l ate Students Microscopic structure of cells, tissues 
<08 Comp, Jody Labe ratory fee $20 (Fall) 
For gradu ive V tebrate Neurology (1) 
da Nat 20, = Students Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain 
409 t of Abor tory fee, $10 (Spring) 
Por gra “visual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
2» X Pet o Students Preparation « t a significant audiovisual program about some 
i * Neun uman anatomy, | iboratory fee. $20 (Spring) 
R Obio; 3) : vaa RS : Staff 
1 Y gra Uate tat 
YéTVous sye, S'üdents Integrated survey of the str ucture and function of the ! n 
212 ‘M. Lecture reb 1 e Same as Idis/Phy 
aad í e, clinical deme nstration, and laboratory. Same as Idi Phyl 
213 Gro, laborator ee, $25 — "ira T 
2 Requires AOM Stafi 
*ly Osco Or medical Students (Fall) 
ls Required E Anatomy (3) Staff 
*l5 Human Or medic ll students (Fall) 
e o ror 
ln», Required à Pmental Anatomy (1) Staff 
2 p Minar ( medic il stude nts (Fall) 
0 Brady; Walsh 
leg ‘duate Student 1 V Onect 
(A Urerg Staff S Resear, h reports and discussions of special topics by guest 
24g , Cade, ' and stude ad nta AO ana 
“49 In etic year) dents. Me dical students en« uraged to attend 


ate Sty ical Research (1) Staff 
7] Phys "tious SENS. Major research techniques as applied to biological materials 
y ical , anatomic al disc iplines Fall) 


na 


TVOus system with the muscular, sensory 


MS and clinical aspects Prerequisit 


fetus. Comparis: in of fetal 


“Ory fee for ni mmedical udent 
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(perit 
260 Electron Microscopy in ¢ ellular Biology—Lecture (1) B^ 
Introduction to the morphology of the « ell and its relationship © elec 
scopic techniques (Spring) Koering 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (4) i a inem 
Introduction to the routine processing « f specimens preparation B i s 
tion of micrographs. | imited enrollment. Admission by permission ^ (sprite, 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260 Laboratory fee, © 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) 3 assigned A 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, (pi 
fee for nonmedical students, ^" 


ing. Limited enri jJliment. Laboratory 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) assigned i) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions (Spe ( 
ing. I imited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nc »nmedical students, : Abe 
265 Clinical Cell Biology and Electron Microscopy (arr.) an ne" 
Investigation of clinical problems concerning microwave effects 
svstem. Four-week elective periods a 
266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) s, assign “i 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions; (P 
ing. Limited enrollment Laboratory fee for ne ynmedical students, t i 
268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Extremity (+ ns assign? qii) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy discussio» S e 
ing. Limited enrollment Laboratory fee for nc ;nmedical students, Tor 
270 Dissection of the Human Brain ( 1) m" 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with cons? ont. 14 "t 
lar svstem; conferences and assigned reading. I imited enrollme n 


for nonmedical students, $10 (Spring) ' T d 
z5h * Ne , > 
272 Autonomic Nervous System ( 1) „ of cent 


Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, and functio! 2) ni 
eral components of autonomic nervous system (Spring our 
275 Advanced Human Embryology (2) -ritical Pe” ; : 
Microscopic examination ol the human embryo at several € sl 
embryogenesis. Limited enrollment (Spring) "d 
276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) | oc 
: , tabes oxi specialtie$ ring) s 
Lectures and conferences on Sc lected anatomical subs} (spt ; 
teratology, growth, and others May be repeated for credit J 
279 Applied Regional Anatomy (arr. ) spring) "E : 
Regional dissection, assigned reading, discussions (F johnson. qon 
282 Advanced Neuroanatomy (arr. ) entral ner? " 
Dissection of the human brain study of slides of die (i 
introduction to neurological research "pn 
284 Applied Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5) iple t0 exam e p 
Detailed study of anatomical structures that are access eek elect" sp 
living subject; normal radiology ot the body Four s 
(Spring) qui 


288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology ( 1) 
Lectures on areas of clinical importance 


289 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in Cell Bi qué J 
Application of biochemical and electron micrographic f 
biology research. Limited enrollment gl 

291 Special Projects in Anatomy (arr.) : ge 
Independent study of any aspect of gross anatomy "a 

295 Research ( arr.) ated once gl 
Content differs each time course Is ( ffered; may be repe " d 
be arranged (Fall and spring) ral 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) »nilosophY gene y) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Pho f 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring? ac at 

499 Dissertation Research (arr. ) „peated fo 

lates. May be ref 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candic 
(Fall and spring) 


-- 


4) 
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tt 
Dt of a didactic program to includ I 
Microsc, PIC anat MY, gross anatomy and where » 
also Include intérdepartmental study. 1 pics may 4l 
enses; functi. mal morphology of the endocrine 
anatomy of the mammary gland at different ages in I 
h me respiratory sy stem, incl a study of d 
e urinary System; the heart the autonomi 
les 
and : PUE he ; . 
ine anatomy of the stomach, duodet an Staff 
801 itt Remedial Gross Anatomy (| Staff 
80 at Remedial Microsc opic Anatomy (3) Staff 
mme: Remedial Human Developmental Anatomy (1) . 
hesiology » 2 
Ch i y b 
air ^ 
( "Bs Epstein 
Ure 
" E a ndidares in tH ursing 
Aes umbereq 190- 198 are open only t degree candidates ir e nurs 
Program 
190 Se 
‘Minar. 
Discus anesthesiology (4) Topics 
Telat — Of nx bidity and mortality based on actual and reporte - 
ate 
191 Respirato, y cablicatk MS of anesthesia Staff 
Advance, ` , res n s 
Same a techniques for the care of patients requiring total re 
192 0 NE as p lar 19] 
m titation c Staff 
Histo n for Anesthesia (0) « 
193, Pattmenr Anesthesia legal aspects, ethics, psycholog ramas | 
3-9 Me ba management organization Staff 
€ " A 
Ata lliate. "wu Procedures in Anesthesia (2-2 red to me 
lgs the nee £4 hospitals Anesthesia techniques, types of ane sthetic required t 
~ Sd: "^. i related tonics 
% Princi b of different surgical specialties, and re ated topi Graff 
IWelye 9f Clinical Anesthesia (13-13 
Ence h E th course at affiliated hospitals Supervised clinic 
folk paraden 'S assigned patients Organizes and adm m 
" Of the An tents hrough ut hospitalizatior Designed to satisfy 
?8 hy le ican A. 1 sthetictr 
thoj Bical sociation of Nurse Anest 1etists Staff 
Revie "Of p; ai DYSiology and Anesthesia (3) X 
Imp]ic.. ions lophysio Ry Of major or "lation te 
On 


gan systems ir 


dg - aNesther Of vari. US disease st: 
ard; 


1 ites, their interaction ind ette 
lovasc. ^ Management 2 
spere nec at Research in Anesthesia (5 OIM 
à MeSthe.. In anc Observatie n of the vari us aspects of laboratory researc} 
*i] Diagn K Particula ly research on regional myocardial isc hemia in the doy 
t T: : ) Matter 
tnt uction ; “rapeutic Instrumentation (2 - 
Areas ç the} * diagnostic and therapeutic instrumentati D ritica 
212 {bles ang Pital, including the OR, ICU, CCU, and ICN. Met! peratior 
* Aneen S, ar 8 : 
sth Silo. UN devel. Pments in instrumenta ior ere 
iov sd “search Laboratory (2 a 
inte "at Physio] i MR c 
Dh tions ar NOBİC changes and 
Se. iol ‘he anesthetic techniques. Placental tr 
302 Regd anges from toxi 


Students. Basic 
Obstetric, ar 


id re 
are discussed and 
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380 Anesthesiology (5) 
Clinical experience in preoperative evaluation, surgical and ot 


infant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy and moni 


l anes 
»stetrical yt xx £? 
toring an A 


determinations. Four-week elective periods. University Hospital e 
382 Neurosurgical Anesthesia (arr. ) rope 
Principles of clinical management of the neur logic patient in the Propral bo 
period. Physiology and pharmacology of intracranial pressure and e i eo 
flow and metabolism. Monitoring of somatosensory, visual, and auc "^ phys?” 
responses and intracranial pressure Effects of respiratory nursing a rojed” 
therapy maneuvers on neurosurgical patients. Participation in rese I spi y 
operating room and intensive care unit may be possible. | nivers nd 5 
384 Intensive Care Unit (5) Zimmerm, cilio? 
Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and C y et 
airway management, cardiovascular support, and intensive care of 
tive periods. University Hospital Rainey ane 
386 Critical Care Medicine (arr. ) „piratory fi 
Experience in managing patients with renal failure, shock, resp pri us 
acid-base disorders, and hyperalimentation, with emphasis on apf di 
invasive monitoring, intubation, and ventilatory support Tr 
387 Critical Care Medicine Research (arr.) abolic 9 oi 
Investigation of pathophysiologic mechanisms involved in the metabol of 


diopulmonary alterations of critical illness that may lead to 
pharmacologic agents useful in treating critical 
research, animal research, or bench laboratory investigation 
cal Center 

390-92 Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr. ) 
Elective periods at other institutions 


Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 


Chair A. L. Goldstein 


ly ill patients May ! d vail 


101 Chemistry for Health Sciences Students (2) f ;enera ; 
For students in health sciences programs. Basic concepts o8 vali 
chemistry ( Fall) „and! » 
111 Biochemistry for Health Sciences Students (4) hems í 
For students in health sciences programs. Basic conc epts ol bic and so 
relation to the allied health field (Fall) walker rif 
201 Medical Biochemistry (5) shasis on b? 4 
Required for medic al students. Lecture and laboratory; EME E Tod 
ples and their relation to medicine (Fall) "E. 
209 Research Elective in Medical Biochemistry (arr) jef investi? T 
For senior medical students. Research in areas cut rently une and a 
department (Academic year) all rig 
221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) „stud nts! "d 
^ comprehensive course in general bi chemistry for gradua nis pe k 
cal sciences and undergraduate students in biology anG ^ € vind yi 
Chem 152, 154 (Academic year) aci" 
223 Physical Biochemistry (3) à „porary DO m 
Lectures cover basic laboratory techniques used in contem! gpd? , 
‘ eni j I re ; sku i oi 
nolecular biological research (Fall) FS pioch? ft 
225-26 Introduction to Biochemical Research (arr.) vithin u sam I 
Rotation through research projects in laboratory uni "e meth Tra 
department to provide individualized in depth training e rarumeh! gj 
nentation used. Limited to graduate students In the dep. i 
year ) " 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) limited ro grad! re 5 
i § 


Current literature in biochemistry. Enrollment 
department. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall and 


Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 77 
| 
| 
230 Current Topics in t nzymology (2) Bailey and 64 
Directed readings in various areas of enzymology. May be repeat ~ - - 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in biochemistry. Prer« juisite: Bio m 
loenergetics (2) x: d 
Biochemica] thermodynamics, « Xidation-reduction processes oxidai ive 
Phorylation, Photosynthesis, and chemis: /smotic energy coupling. Prerequ 
Mot 2010r221-22 — (rl) — 
Y» Nutrition (2) Walker and y ati 
SCussion Of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and minerals, diets, and othe 
X9 A topics Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221 22 Spring) ES 
~Ochemistry Of Lipids and Membranes (2) 
Braduate Students. Bicx hemistry, structures, and functi " Of vario , 
261 eg membranes and receptors. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 Spring ak 
Arrent Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) | 
Directed readings in the are 1 of lipid biocl é 
jc, Ollmen; limited t. graduate students Bioc 2 | | 
c brane. A scoc iated ( omplex Lipids shma : 
atabolism and biosynthesi of complex f etabo | 
Use asec aSSOCiated w ith abnormal sphingo € o o | 
Or toxins and hormones and other specia 22 2 | 
mea 
mistry and Cell Bic logy of the 
K chem ic $ 


, vlor and Staff 
Immune Response (2) Naylor and Sta 
3! aspects of the immune response at the 


molecul 


; " ite 
à t approaches to immunology and cx 1 
loc 25 one ) 
2 TOM 541-22 and Micr 229, or permission f instructor TI 
^lrrent T , ) Goldstein ai l 
Di Eg Opics in Immunology (1 or 2 ^ "Lair 
‘ected readings in the area of biochemical i iunology. May be repeat: et 
edit nrollme nt graduate students 'Xjochemistry. Prerequisite: Bicx 
J 
MOO i Stall 
n " ] cton of nerve tissue, intra- and interne Iro r1 l | 
OD mechanisms biochemistn Of various brain dysfunctions, a be | 
lOpice Pr chern \ | 
Ano) Extran, eWisite: Bic, 201 or 221-22 Fall I 
Elect ral Biochemistry Elective (art | 
295 Se. ve Periods 3t Other institutions Graf 
atc ta 
Parti n Biochemistry arr.) a 
$ c t Mn if ite 
field ‘Pation In à project under investigation in the department or one i € 
: coy URRESted by th y the staff. Content differs eact 
93... Ourse ` : 
^X ) The IS Offered May | Fall and sy a | 
Si Staff 
all n Search (3 
E { 3) 
39g Ae l and Spring) 
vance Stafi 
ed Re. ta 
Limited Reading and Research (arr) P 
Ma o Students D the Doctor of Philos [ gene Xa 
go, (Fall ang Peated for 
Stalf 
(arr.) 
. 1 Mav be re ate for ex 
Walker 
Forse Human Nutrition (arr.) s 
me } n. Review of basi 
$0 Once p Sdical Students, Directed readings ir fl. NEVE " 
" 8) m Sr g 
3 adin ^ Nutrition and their application t i adi 
Diteg A munology (3) Ma HASEL 
ba dr idino z n iOlogv, and 
8 “Sic ang BS in immune chemistry, ir ! * nt 
"s er : Nica] cellular immunology. May be repeated f Ji pring 
“Mediaj 


Biochemistry 5 


"-——— m— € m 
— 2 ^ ^ 


= — 
Tata ite 


Computer Medicine 


Chair W.S. Yamamoto y 

ort 

101 Practical Computing for Health Sciences Students (3) pacigo?" 
Introduction to computer technology for students with no previous Aa 
computers or data communications Lecture and laboratory ya 

201 Theory of Medicine (1) " emph j 

Theoretical constructs implicit in the practice of medicine, Wit ization * 


origin, an ol of 


decision theory. Other topics include the nature, 
am. 


medical knowledge, focusing on statistical reasoning onthnet 

252 Introduction to Interactive Computing (1) - -kages Or f 
Introduction to PC-based interactive com bse „ment, e " | 
tions such as word processing, spreadsheets, nage " ami | 
munications, and electronic mail. Basic elements of computer i an ! 
Successful completion of this course will satisfy the medical com nrolime 
tency requirements for first- and second-year medical students b. " 
permission of instruct" Yan" 
253 Medical Computing (1) 


rog at 
Aspects of computer use, inc luding preparation and execution : Prile™™ 
involve clinical or research applications, such as EC ‘G analysis, m oi! 
ment, mathematical modeling, and managerial computing vamamoto 
353 Medical Computing (arr. ) jyding Pf x 
For senior medical students. Aspects of computer use, incluc . ons, such j 
execution of programs that inve lve clinical or research applica ent, ane 
analysis, pulmonary function calculation, medical file manager ot cos 


ited. Open to non medical students with 


modeling, data processing and managerial computing qo» 

instruction, depending on enrollment ul 
354 Automated Medical Measurement Systems (5) , clinic 2? poe" 

Students work under supervision in a multiphasic screening —. ek 

in implementation and evaluation of the system seminar | di Four | 

clinical practice, preventive medicine, and occupati nal meer P 


tive periods. Warwick Building J 

190-91] Extramural Computer Medicine Elective (art ) vni | 
Elective periods at other institutions U jo 

502 Mathematical Models and Decision Theory (3) ial and come w | 

For senior medical students. Systematic review of mathemati jomed yt JP | 
sentations O^ dec sis” | 


approaches to medical decision analvsis and repre "T aum. 
na 1 heuristie diag” W 


mation. Models deal with physic logical systems Ir iutomál 4 if / 
rithms and with formulation of medical informati n for * ability r^" pil | 
prognosis. Students should have some background in pF ters: yawi l 
equations and must complete a project involving Comp" | 

Dermatology 

gi 

Chair M. L. Elgart ad^ 

" Efi 

sis : "n 

480 Dermatology Clinic (5) inic piaga peit 

Conferences, lectures, and attendance at dermatology procedu aic dift 

c surgica -eosco| 


ment of common skin disorders, dermat logi 


mic Medio 


y 
using liquid nitrogen, culture and identification of fun ri : i? 
common cutaneous diseases. Four week elective f Mi 
Associates e ml gl 

oie a Ass0* " 4 X 

481 Dermatology Clinic (5) -eouD Health / jm com ( 
Same as Derm 380. Four-week elective peri yds. Grout M jc 


ed army j 


482 Dermatology Clinic (5) 
Same as Derm 380. Four-week elective pe 


riods Walter Re 
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383 Derm 


atology Clinic (art 
Same 


4 Derm 380 


Is. Andre BH 
Four-week elective periods. Andrews AI 


igra and Staff 
eneral Medicine (arr. ) . i rios N 8r | 
Utpatient clini two mornings a week, daily rounds on the i Da id consuli 
'ON Services consultati nns n all patier ts in hospita Basic s n ‘ DM ak 
at least three hours f dermatology review slide sessi ns ca ^ ek dvance 
readings in dermatok gy. Supervision by chief resider 1 ig 
Center £ 


386 Priy. 


3-95 The department 
é Xtramural Derr 
"lective 


El 
irr.) 


arranges for students to work ir 


natology Elective 
Periods at ot} 


ier institutions 


101 
Ntroduction to Prehospital Clinic 
"Xplore 


M Warne l 
al edicine (5 War 
" gh lect 


's, the ro nd responsibilities 
ures and simulation exercises, the role an 


nician/ambulance 


rent 
© Support her iorrhag« control, ban f 1 
Nique. rh ag M -— t 
Iques, ç bservation of emergency care d cal setting - 
ining in Cardiopulmonary esuscitation. Upon successi 
11 he Cligible to take the national registry EMT/A examina d " 
T/A view (> | l | 
E" me technician pre 
ae” Of informari N and skills for the emergency medical te i — pt 
taina 5 recertification examinar; in. Includes ¢ reru deer 
air 2 z fication and EMed 10 or eq 
12 retin’ : *requisite irrent EMT/A certification and EM« e 
las ey Emergency Care Transp 
tion 00m and laboratory instruction that f om 
lon's f ces id. s 
( € IO A i 
; m Successn con i ) M 
anc i 
first-res aer certifica ex I m 
- ring tO t a State 
ind skills for the first-responder preparing t ake 
< 1 SKI i u tr ; i e MÀ te 
+ tudes CPR certification. Prerequisite I 
e T Certific tion and EMed 12 or equivalent "NIST. 
y > = ^) i} X 
Organi ac Medical Services and the Health Care Sy stem 
Li zation and 
live. anc 


* Management 


Of emergency medical 


-rvices systems. Service 
iship of emer 
1€ roles of federal. s 
emerge 


> ) the overa 
medical services to the 
» 4nd ti 


* ! delivery, 
ent Co, 
Develop, at Comm 


1 local governments and the 


" A or eai 
ncy care. Prerequisite: EMed 18 } 


De 
unication Skills (3) Piece 
Present ent of « ills in report and proposal writing, record keeping 
30 Deg eati n Dii AX nit r£ 
à : > 3 Schottke 
Intr e Emergency Medical Services Communication Systems ves 
tem an © Communi: ation networks in the eme rgency = 
A f i 
Prog ‘dures ng Communication systems desigr I 5 
4 Manage ing multiple. asualty incidents orandi 
Princip) saf, Emergency Services (3) iiie aarti 
ot pen that tribute to the effective 
Ness of . O Personne] Management and processes that contribt , a nent 
" Alloc ri Organizari N. Ti pics include manpower train ng and use 
m ' Vehicular design and equipment purchase "e 
Surve "m ety Legislation (3) i in 
Toles 6 € me hods used , develop health and safety legislation ludi ^ 
eder. Doses ing I - tions of such legislatie 
indy al, state and local governments Implications u g 
Medi 


cal community id the publ 
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à x pe- Ai pa peu P 
55 Legal Aspects of Emergency Management (3) „hand | 
- : : including ab af? 


Legal issues in the delivery of emergency medical services, 
ment, malpractice, negligence, patient consent, the Freedom or keeping 
Privacy Acts, the Good Samaritan law, pr« tocol deviation, recor | jslation ae 
" - » C! ^ 
refusal of services, and medical control. Emergency medicine g 
recent court decisions iy! 
" 


61 Prehospital Advanc ed Life Support I (5) medio im a 
Role and responsibilities of the emergency medical technician pars ysiolog » 
pathop hys. aeri 


ing medical history and p ; d 
jabdomin : ms 


management of shock cardiac, respiratory neurological, anc stems. ag 
: ys 

cies. Overview of emergency medical services communication Sy e a 

b i ew qe 


are assigned to work in local emergency departments anc n ay man we! 
sA We 

medics, Laboratory sessions in patient assessment, advanced airw® e P 

defibrillation, intravenous tec hniques, and IM/SQ injections 


10: concurrent registration: EMed 65 y 


T 


62 Prehospital Advanced Life Support Il (5) -necolog Uo e 
Assessment and management of emergencies In obstetrics, d 10; co^ 
pediatrics, adolescent medicine, and geriatrics Prerequisite: © m 
registration: EMed 66 pe 

63 Paramedic Skills I (1) qs course 
Presentation of trauma management skills « utlined in PHILS Bi» vi 
uisite: permission of instructor ri 

64 Paramedic Skills II (1) d in the / " f 
Presentation of cardiac emergency management skills outline? site: rm 
Heart Association's ACLS course. Lecture and laboratory prerequ? gil 
of instructor uni 

65 Prehospital Clinical Practicum I (9) -ritical cate yas 
Students rotate through a variety of clinical sites, including rensiv® care 
operating rooms renal dialysis departments, and mobile in gl 
Concurrent registration: EMed 61 "m 

:6 Prehospital Clinical Practicum HI (9) vi ca ore ust 
Students rotate through a variety of c linical sites including crit units- co ni 
S» 


units, labor and delivery rooms, and mobile intensive ** T^. i 
Add 


registration: EMed 62 
67 Extrication and Rescue Techniques ( 3) 
Techniques used in gaining access to and evacuati 
extrication, high-rise and water rescue electrica 
68 Arrhythmia Recognition for Emergency Clinicians 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation * ay 
Common errors in taking and reading ECGS, W ith emote rolyte! " 
normal and abnormal wave patterns. Effects of drugs and ele ah 
ECG patterns ers Usato 
100 Educational Planning and Assessment for Emergency Manse lop 
Theories and principles of learning and teaching, inct¥e ing sd 
tive course objectives, lecture utlines, and examinations Fu 
110 Stress Management (3) 4 
onnel. Cau 


Impact of stress and burnout on emergency per» ng mec " 
a ; copi Wi 
ffective cof " 


ng the injure : id T jr 
| emergence" A 


(1) f basic Eco P 


> 
C xa 
= AES 


ses ane" 


short-term stress counseling tec hniques, € 
management skills 
115 Emergency Management Information Systems (3) s in emer cod gt 
Introduction to the use and applic ation of micro pure cute an | 
services. Basic programming concepts, & ymparison of CO" eval uation gl 
use of microcomputers in inventory contr jl, performance" 
allocation. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent . 
140 Analysis of Emergency Medical Services systems (9) PET. 
Planning and evaluation of emergency medical servio ; edical : ma 
an emergency, 4 "t. 
HSA 1X no^ 


= 
ka 


models to examine the components of 
Prerequisite: EMed 40; concurrent registration 
150 Disaster Management and Planning ( 3) dents 
Planning for and management of mult a" 
hospital environment, inc luding deve 


iple € asualty M 


„sponse 
»lopment of resp* 


*Vacuatior 


1 procedures communicati 
Sector. 


VeTI nt and the privat 
ions, roles of governmen à 

terrorism, 

Medical Man. 
lazard, 
related 


and medical car 


tor mass gatherings 

- lents (3 
agement of Hazardous-Materials Incic 
laterials 


, 
lentification o 
Ous m and their risks. Identific: 


pr Iblems precar 


} tarn uent I 
itions in approaching the contan Liens Borsocuis 
s . : ement of selected hazard I 
Clothing. decontamination and management of sel 
H EMeq 10 or equivalent ith (3 St 
Y Intr uction to Safety and Occupational Health 
Ove , 


i € elated losses a 
nk npa X aCCIOCI 

met novemer I n omic i 

Methods o rec 


ea 
Roles of saf al X 
ducing such losses. R ic 1 t 
Minimizin z 11 a Stafi 
Ww 8 risks and losse lexith (3 
“nvi ealth 
nyi Onmental Aspects of Safety and Occ upational I 
Health and safety concer; 


j 1 to workplaces and 
iS relate OW (place 


nduciw 
4l conditions conduci 


nprehensive 
! loss control. Introducti | 
r *Cldent prevention and los vitm EMe ] 17 
> E concepts and methodology. Prerequisite: EMed 1 — 
Mow sment Of Accident Risks (3 for viae ESN 
acc Of obtaining recording, and : 170, 171, 17 
"es; N ' y T 
80 L ecidents in the “ommunity. Prerequisite: EMed 1 1 eAtley 
nrdership Skills (3) nsibilities, discipline 
evelopment of skills in Eng, Cetegation Of res 
81 “cision Making sc 
ja brated Emergency Management (3) e and development of 
e response and ^ 
“tification Of agencies involved in disaster resi te: EMed 15 
lp p rated emergena management system. Prere juisite: I St 
Th E Education and Media Relations (3) -xpiored throug! e 
licut Of the media in ema Palat medical serv ese p. wh m é 
à Cussion With media representatives. Advantages and lis: ned T 
Neraoa t bout emerge 
13 Of, 38e. Meth. Xlologies for blic educati À - 
X Management (2 ral Xx t hing sys " 
we and Management of an Ro men blic r 
s j n techniques 
n Ction Of offi * equipment unica | 
I p keting pam Il 
B: *rRenc, Management Research Design (3 nd reporting. A resear | 
pro Principles ind methods of lata collection, analysis, and t: Siat | 
É a Id n 1 I" on net ns ) ` 
199 t. is required Prerequisite: EMed 18 (org s x 
Semi zement (3 
lan = vanced Topics in Emergency Manage M ot g, con cg 
t ; Bement issue such as labor relations, collective it y ; 
^. fin X UA jp : 
ancing and formulatior t 
Ic struct. z — 
^ nde Ber 
Indiv hare dy (3) | | 
Qual rese, CTBe | 
or “arch project ;, ! area re 
" Braduate sen; arch proje ‘ faculty 
209 eniors ! permission of nr um fa x 
Emerge ts with permissie ^ 13 ga 
The sty ncy Management Administrative Internship = S 
x 'dical service ag 
admin otis assigned Oaloca nergencv mec al se 
IStrz : l " 
7 dre g ation of Its health « ire dé er rog - tions 
<i Ice 3h " " s and regulatio 
l Cardio im delivery and to devise protocols a DeAtley and Sta 
Mechan; Yonary “suscitation Practicum (0) BCLS ! euo 
e d » p f ppor (5 
3, Of EMe E Skills f T providing basic ardiac life supr 
*30 p * E and 230 the student 


| rtif ficu 
receives BCLS ce icat 


~~ — r 
Maa eS ee 
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sie? 

» iten, 
tunities to spend time on a basic life support ambulance or à mobile? iion d" 
unit. The student will receive BCLS certification after successful cof P f 
course. Prerequisite EMed 230 scott a v 
S yui 


302 Emergency Medicine ( 3) 
Required for senior medical students. Rotating clinic al 


of the University Hospital under supervision of the faculty i 
daily St" 


Department ot Emergency Medicine Videotaped lectures, ddi als ) 
ences, and required readings. Two week rotation with ten require M * 
311 Emergency Medicine (arr. ) rban com 

Two- or four-week elective in emergency medicine in à subu ply e 


> WECM iti 

the We oso 

hospital. Participation in relevant conferences at Holy Cros» and “rc ss Ho? of 
"Med 302. Holy 7 89 

gency medicine grand rounds series Prerequisite EMed 5V2 i i 


312 Emergency Medicine Elective (arr.) dicine 84 " 
Four-week elective for the student interested in emergency me Aperi n od 
The student is assigned a faculty preceptor and combines clinica € 
research or administrative project Prerequisite EMed 302 Adams » 

320 Comparative Emergency Medical Services Systems (arr. ) bia. Mont jk 
Time is divided among EMS systems in the District of Colum g] adan” " 
County, and Fairfax County. The student accompanies prehosp it j nent, 

assigned readings and a shor for VP 


support prov iders and must complete 
yermission of instr 


on a prehospital care topic. Prerequisite: [ 
students, EMed 302 or equivalent 


130 Clinical Toxicology (5) : 
pital Poison Cof 


Under supervision, students wi rk in the National Ca info sation P 
Georgetown University Hospital, respx ynding to requests for ars. P ur wee 
ot seminars n 
f 


public and medical community Also includes a series T 

Prerequisite: EMed 302 and permission ol instructor ege 
340 Research Elective in Emergency Medicine (5) rement of E? 

Participation in Ongoing research activities of the Depa 


uctor a" " 


Medicine " 
450 Wound Management ( arr.) nt anesthe 
Wound care, including preparation, cleansing, debridem vision of e? 
dressings, splints, and after-care instruction under the SUPE 
department staff. Two or four weeks 
390-93 Extramural Emergency Medicine (arr.) 


Elective periods at other institutions 


Health Care Sciences 


Acting Chair L. G. Pawlson 
: „sonn 
Courses numbered 10 to 96 are open only to military pe of 


} " " 
health sciences programs 4 
prog Mx 


10 Anatomy and Physiology (3) s 
Study of the human body. Etiology, arthr« logy, myologY. Nervous 
Circulatory, respiratory, digestive endo rine, excretory! g 
systems 

11 Applied Anatomy and Physiology (4) -iples control sic! ry 
Application of anatomical and physiol gical princip € of pai phy , hi g 
methods of resuscitation, management o! shock, relief O° conditio" "T. 
tion, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, 

12 Mathematics for Health Providers (2) sed t0 cai "T 
Provides a basis for understanding the equa ormation goh? 
undersea pressure on the human body anc , dosi e an 
these calculations to appropriate therapy, such as drug 


treatment 


Es 
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15 Ph: 
pharmacology and Toxicology (art 


Staff 
larmaceutical mathematics, terminology, preparati ns mpoundir B. ) s 
Bical action and potential toxic reacuons of certain dr 
regulations . 
? Clinic; " " t 
“nical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures sc 
Doratory Procedures used in basic health m Use í l : 
complete blood count acid-fast stain, urinalysis, blood sedi . i 
‘ 1 grour bloo W g 
20 ai test, Coagulation and bleeding time, blood grouping x LA 
-*ülation Biology (2) 
"ec ans andr 1 
à +S Of ionizing radiatior on various Cells, tissues, organs, and 
: | ] les: the human ir r SVSIC 
integrated Unit. Organic and inorganic molecules: the human i - t 
“sible | } *rm effects of radiation. History 
u Ssible Benetic effects and long- and short-term effects of radiati 
j ] ficatio £n sms 
m f radiation therapy including therapy modalities Classification of ne 
he therapy units, and treatments " 
Calth Physics ( ‘) 
Or e f ^ tra s ss y ex 
KEDIS OF radicactivir including bet ex ison ( i . 
ture - Clie s 
angus internal transition lecay, the auger effe ic ha ( 
SUansient equilibrium artificial transmutations, nuclear reactions. a E 
Dr Statistics 
7 Atroduc Gs 
Stud Ction to Epidemiology 
Cong” ommon communicat le f S € 
2s hing interviewing ind reporting of seast NET 
Reme . T 
Basi Bement of Medical and Surgical 
à: x roc ¢ 
E Chniques used ir ating < ( 
eue Cardiopulm, Mary resuscitation. hemorr! " ^e n r surg 
medi and venous cutdowns Dealing with drug overdose and tre et 
% - Problems 
r "ical Di. Sta 
Ntrog Diagnosis ind Treatment (art 
PPro ‘On to the recoenitior of clinica sease states , à 
Opriate utu eect rs by 
OF thee late diagne Stic techniques, with emphasis on advan 
54 Te AP eUtic Doro... 
“chnigy " app ache no 
Bas C $$ in ( ardiac Resusc itation (2) ; s 
instr ardiac life support techniques and skills needed ir asi fe 
66 qj ion training i 
1Olooj- n 2t 
Basic E Fundamentals and Radiation Health (arr.) 
nce | f 
Moly ets used in diagnosis of ising gic e DIT 
ie E sed px SIONS degrees of X-ra enetr e t sure 
ind techy l x table ts of radiation exrx 
Sure. Rey 1O Ogists. Safety techniques and acceptable uni 
» SOrage lew of NRC regulations, accountat ecords. tëce 
b 1 
Saste ; i 
Suey 7 Sanitation (3) S 
J " " 1, 
( Prote lor Mice ir, biok gICal, and emical ha >, V ( M 
S En irc men Personne] and related issues 
€ntal «. c 
Study ç E Sanitation (1 
Y "vi I | UM Werte V ealth- f Wat 
%5 a Workin ‘Tonmental factors that contribute uma 
y 
Dental _ 8 Spaces economics est 1 
Oye Mentals (2 
Tview ; 
83 Ministrari dental record screeni; g. oral ex X-ra ( 
" suon 
Alcohoi an z anesthesia, an ental. « " 
Qt 
Tes d " TUg Abuse (> 
8y family ind "àgnitude of bstance abuse « à i — 
Surfac Ra Catment 
S 
3p eDutces of m Health 
Oce . radiatie Nand rad ; nd programs available in the US N 
B. tional and radiatie n services and gram - 
ae "llvironr md Environmental Health (arr : 
and ar Mer al hazards such as chemi strial ex 
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— — —— — b 
92 Medical Material Management (4) 
Material management in the medical facility Budgeting, purchas ng p^ 
receipt and inspection, inventory of equipme nt and supplies, controle " ror 
nals. stock record cards, surveys and adjustments, « lasses of plant prope 
erty accountability, storage requirements Y 
93 Health Systems Administration I (arr.) ubject 1007 
Health svstems organization. Gener: il office procedures, St andard of orm nario 
fication codes, filing systems, records disposal, security of patien v 
correspondence, procedure al manuals i 
94 Health Systems Administration II (4) quality as 
Planning office systems, proc dure s, environment, and locatione ips pri 
work measurement methods, authority and organization i| relations” sy 


of office organizauon employee supervision 0 


95 Records Management (0) 
Health records management. Classification of pers nne 


motions, educational services, career development, pe rsonne gl 
care eligibility, patient t data systems, statistical analysis gi 
96 Clinical Experience (arr.) ciples 9" 
Supervised experience and research. Practic: al 4 ipplication ot pri off 
the classroom vt 
100 Clinical Medicine Review (5) vet the mit oh 
For students in the physician assistant program who fail to Im c dini? 
scholarship requirement in the core curriculum by the end 9 
rerequisite: permission of program director N A 
101 Environme ntal Biostatistics (3) valen n 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, inc idence, and pre am pus ` s » 
ization of observations and use of me: isurement data For oF gist 
102 Food and Water Sanitation (5) amen P an 


re 
General characteristics of urban and rur: il water system» t : 
of 

tion, public bathing place sanitation, design and functk af 
: i , storing gi 


facilities. Dairy products and food sanitation processing: S 


IStry personne 


jstf 


food. Supervision and training of food indt 


103 Academic Curriculum Tutorial (arr. ) set the 
, ho fail to MES yeas 
For students in the physic ian assistant program wi 1 first) 
f jf 
for satisfactorv performance in one or more subject are: hi se 


lum. Prerequisite: permission of program director 


4| SU 
09 Human Behavior I (2) P Mental 5 , 
to enter clinica i| work ; and 


Basic knowledge of psychiatry needed 
hes to unc 


ination as a tool of clinical assessment. Approac 
with psychiatric patients (Fall) A 
13 Preventive Medicine and Epidemiology fo 


Basic concepts of public health and epidemio 
iOS itistic 


ble to primary care practice Topics include t 
(Spring) 


ology in interpreting medical literature 


15 Community Service (UJ netre 
wonn ledi 
Introduction to community based services in the Washing at se yo 
je f 
Stuc 
seme atio! A 
last four ind evaluat " 


students in the d yhysic ian assistant pr ere im 
six to eight | hours each month during the 
Requirements include completion of que stionnaire» 
presentations, and written reports jam 
116 Medical Terminology (0) i 
Autotutorial completed before entering the f 
ogy and vocabulary basic to all areas of mec lical 


physician 
science; i 
i off 


health specialties are (2) ,js 0" Tom 
119 The Physician Assistant Role in Mode rn Health © T v ' : 
The role of physician assistants in ! he: ilth c are delive! : em, he 


sv 
ire 
nants of health, organizational forces in the health C "d econo 


health financing issues medical ethics and j legal a 


vealth professions 


20 Binn 
Biochemistry for He 
ASIC C cer 
, Of ‘Campus « 


alth Sciences Students ( 


tS of biochemistry and their relation to 


tudents 


8y for Health Sciences Students (2) 
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) Staff 


Staff 
fen S i 
mi Concepts of mic robiology and principles of microbial defense 
hb ( r off-campus students 
) Croorganisms of medical importance. For off-campus stude 
A Health Microbiology (3) irolog 
lication of basic microbiology, gener il prit es of ( £ 
eye | mia X oti-camy 
“velopment Of a surveillance Protoc OF NOSO . 
je "dents 
e) ifa. ` Jo sO) ot 
Inattstations of Disease (5 
Werdiscir inary course in the theory of medicine using an Organ system apr 
dad findings and pathophysiology for a wide Spectrum of diseases. Diag 
x è pe "wp li nd surgi Spe tie 
Management Of diseases in a variety of me Vital and surgical : f 
“requisite Anat 115, Phyl 1 11. Open to graduate students with permis — 
126 uct r, 
lini. Staff 
Equ Cal Approach to Diagnosis (arr.) ! VI ms ar 
q jS the student with the basi Skills needed to recognize Clinical S 
Ds drive 


diagnosis. For off-campus student 


I (arr.) 
Ne recognition of the clinical disease state, int 
l in the basic scier 


M n, ` > 
Cor ledicine II (arr.) 


Graff 
ation of Hç 5 127 with emphasis on advanced te li 


" Studen of the therapeutic ; 
l a Behavic © II (2) »tal 
3 Intr uation of HCS 109 Spring) 

Clinic iction to ¢ linical Assessment (arr.) 
hterview ing anc 
9f Clinical co 


ices. For off 


pus students 


approach. Prerequisite 


1 physical examination. The stude 


mpetence 
(arr. ) 


For off-campus students 


physical examinati 


t and more sophisticate 
are (1) 


9t Datie,, ; 
Sel xi tient histories 
de < 9f appropriate 
aly ASSist in 


Cnt 


: Permission ot 
aCtitione 
Curre titioner Seminar | 


eve 
teimb Cvelc PMents in the 
ji, “lines, Menr, nurse 
l Neg ( 
4 Nu E lion 


practice 


ations usir 


rowth a 


and abdor 
“ “Meroe 
aluatie " *rgen 


8 ar d 
"ipto. "D treat 


à ment of the p 
Nt of Comp; 


any Ing phy 


physi 


| 
role 


cal 


Cal 


4 


nd 


il 


h to clinical p 


roblem s 


olving, with 


examinations, labor 


Dreven 


n epidemi 


Cy Medicine for Phy 


| findino 
iysiCal findings 


IVSK 


Instructor 


of the nurse 


[ mi 


evelopment, child 


isorders 


| gloving 


1 nonpharmacological th 
ases under faculty 


n relation to pathop 


MOgicCal « 


hanges. Open t 


emphasis or 


tory results 


supervisior 


practitioner, including discuss 


Overage, maipractice ror 


CPR ; 


Safety, Common respira 


sician Assistants (1) 
atient wit! 


blem. Review M signs a 


* eerie mn » 
2"2TatT4t. 7. 7a ie 
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E Pe cU NI go P 
T oe | 
147 Introduction to Radiology (1) , peveloP i 
Principles and language of rradiologic imaging Radiologic anato ogi find 


of a systematic approac h to radiology. Nor mal and abnormal radi 


148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) . ECG pate 
und ntal le 1 > > asic pion" 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretati 


n identifi - 


Common errors in taking and reading ECGs with emphasis € e im 

normal and abnormal wave patterns. Effects of drugs and electrolyt 

ECG patterns Ada 
153 Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr. ) M gne 

Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students Management l " 

problems in ambulatory setting wt 


154 Clinical Geriatrics (arr. ) 
Required rotation for nurse practitioner 
study and learning objectives in conjunction WI 
157 Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) All aspects 
Required four-week rotation for nurse practtk ner students 
managemeent in ambulatory setting ine! 
158 Cardiothoracic Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) deri 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selec ted with faculty appro? «c with pro? 


vision of the preceptor students assist in the care ate i 
i i Yd integrate 


di 

ajop i^ 

students. Students deve 0p" 
th their faculty à 


commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect ar oh | 

^ these patients des 
159 Dermatology Elective for Physician Assistants | t) oval. Under cobi 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected w ith faculty appr ji 9 | 


M" ai 
i tien forma 
vision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of P rare i 

1 learn to collect and integ "m xí 


commonly seen in this specialty and 
y 
these patients ji 
i infor 
160 Medical Inpatient (5) d integrale inf ita! fi 
the hos? 


` act an M 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to collect ant i to iden” 
{mitted wu edial resid oi 


on the medical problems of patients who have been ac j 
yervision O! the m ved at al 


student is part of a medical team under the suf dd , 
Attendance © ns | 


attending physician and is on regular call 
rounds, lectures, and conferences info 
163 Medical Outpatient (5) i 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns 
on the various medical problems enc yuntered in the an emphasis on is pi 
outpatient clinic, an HMO, or a community health center. [ ye student r 
diagnosis, patient management, and preventive medicine AP 
health care team under a physician s supervision al 
165 Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr ) "ed with appro f 
Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students, arrange setting m 
Aspects of specialty patient management in ambulatory * gie or? 
166 Surgical Inpatient (5) collect and ne post Dra 


Six-week rotation in which the student learns to 
ience 1 


- 
Z 
X 
5 
- 
| un 
G 
+3 
2 
& 


on admitted surgical patients and gains exper 


management. Students assist during operative < 


i arvisiom ajo 
as part of the surgical team under à physician $ supe ate! y 
169 Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) s q integ! g f 
) ) ect an nt £^ ade} 

Six-week rotation in which the student learns to colle out pane a yn 


„nts assist in e 
on obstetrical and gynecological patients Stude ee health ar "A 


cal and inpatient obstetrical practice as part 9 "ra 
physician's supervision 
170 Obstetrics and Gynecology: Nurse Pr 


Elective rotation for nurse practitioner studen 
with 


r (arr.) ambulatory ped wp 


1dents. < pf! 
stuc rae! jon 


actitioner (arf ) eveloP in " 
jents “ofS 
ts. StUC , advise 


their facu ty 


and learning objectives in conjunction 
171 Pediatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitione 

Elective rotation for nurse practitioner 
172 Pediatric Outpatient (5) 

Six-week rotation in which the student lea 

about the medical problems of the pec 


liatric Out 


pment, pediatric history an 
àn. Normal growth and develop nes ta | 
2 “amination, and Management of common pediatri x 
M4 Primary Care and R Unease Sede nai: 
Required rotation for off campus allied he alt ! ar ran 
175 pe dicine Hospital rounds with attending physici: = 
Mary Care Preceptorship arr | [2 pd tassel a sede i 
Seven-wee experience in whi h the studen fu tions as a physician 
Rn Care Setting. Ay propri mar) ca | À ; 
*& p dicine, family p actice, and emergeng li | 
D6 Emergency Medians aoe, and for Physician Von i m 
elective four-week linical rotation selecte I with f c | n 
Vision OF the Preceptor ents assist t e v Pe s) 
“Ommonh Seen in this specialty and learn to colle ’ : 
Im oe Patients e : 
"Neral Medicine Elective for Physician Assi Sy nei a | 
Elective OUr-week ç linical rotation sele: ted with fa ty apy 
Vision Of the Preceptor students assist in the care [ i | 
y Mmonly Seen in this spe. ialty and learn to collect a 
178 me Patients À o2 
vai m hithe, r ntegrate information on patie 
Potatig “Which the stude nt learns te egrz i 
pM ergency room. Exper ience with ; 
"ling shifts Ti 
(tvi 


lan 


Nurse Practitione r (arr.) 


1 
lical and si 
Ne; © practitioner students Medical a 

1g) p ent Problems 

Practic m in 


Sup, ù 
| ing sed Food 
. E 
3l d isease« O« 


Genera) GON to E mental Science (3-3 
a “aracter tics of urban 


and rura 
* bathing Place sanitation 
" nd ¢ 


Environmental Health 
fieldw. rk service 
upational 
nviron 


ter 
TK using water 


h prob ms 
health proble 


i Water Sys 


introl of er 


Food sanitat 
ts on 
Industrial H 


diseases 


peopke 
ygiene 


caused 


1 Banic comy 
ten Peratures radiation (elect; m 
l, Pressure and atmosp! 


Ürganization and Administration (3 
"S, Organizatior 


ition. R 


ICTK 


id pl sophy 
an PEK t 


n organi 


n mm 
IZaviONS 


Assistants (4 
" 1 selected wit! faculty 
€ Drec, : 
"m F CCeptor 
the... Only san 


an Assistants ( 4 


1 Select | witi 
assist in the are 


d learr 


y of emergen 


nerg Yy medi 
part of the emergenc 


Irgical 


Sewage 


Reports and conf 


noes des —— 
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188 Shock Trauma Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selec ted with faculty 
vision of the preceptor students assist in the care Of patien $ 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate 


these patients 


89 Alcohol Rehabilitation Unit (5) li ation € 
Psychological and therapeutic approac hes to care and rehabilit J 
with alcohol-related disturbances. For off-campus students " 

90 Dermatology (1) vine a” 
Clinical assessment of common dermatologic c jnditions found ir of 
care setting. For off-campus students M 

91 Eve, Ear, Nose, and Throat (3) 5. rs, S 
Diagnostic and therapeutic approaches to diseases of the € g 
throat. For off-campus students w 

92 Orthopaedics (3) ound in heP 
Diagnosis and treatment of common or thopaedic problems K w” 
care setting. For off-campus students p 

93 Clinical Aspects of Aging (2) „d „mogat, "d 
Common clinical problems of the elderly. Discussk yn of pert pe m 
pathophysiology diagnostics, and management of select pr f w 
nance concepts. Issues concerning health policy and the ag a | 

94 Practicum in Gerontology and Geriatric Care (arr.) an pani pe 
Supervised fieldwork with the elderly or in administration ime sof có 
elderly. Offered in cooperation with other s¢ hools and ao tsi" 
sity. For medical students and for undergt aduate and graduate" w 
sciences and health services administration pet p 

195 Ophthalmology (2) ogic prob wd 

i ovis 


Recognition and management ¢ f common í yphthalm« jl yaf 
of thorough ophthalm« logic exams ( exc luding refraction) * 


eve care. For off-campus students 


o n à 5 a em 
l Issues in American Health Care (arr. ) ith care syst edu 


are 5) 
Fieldwork combined with academic study of the he4 palth 


lems: cost, quality of care, delivery of care ethical is: 
20 hours per WS 


sumer issues. Field placements (12 to j 
structor 


related activities. Admission by permission ot if 
only 


197 Current Issues in Bioethics (1) „senti 
ms ot bioethics prese 


Interdisciplinary approach to prt ble : 
health care 4 


lawyers, economists, philosophers and 
198 Psychiatry (4) 
Four-week rotation in which the student learns ! 


on psychiatric patients The student is part of thet 


nt 
psychiatric patie! 


in identification and treatment ol the 
199 Independent Study (arr.) , suden à 
Required rotation in an area of study cl F 
faculty. Students develop learning objective? in 
advisors 
201 Practicum in Geriatric Care (1) 


alex 
E ) ysical € 
Geriatric assessment including interviewing, I h 


ation 
participa 


ment in outpatient ind. institutional settings Jo oo 


interdisciplinary seminars 
05 Diagnosis and Management of 
Common health deviations of adults, with ing 
ind pathophysiological aspects of Sy stems functus. foundation cate 
and management of health deviations that forms Ue in prima? gin 
making for adult/gerontological nurse practiti mers in offer 
students in the graduate program in pr imary care -— 


with George Mason University 


ipproval. l nder re 
“ ts wil p 
inform 


appr’ 
ek) in eae " 


j yh 
cam, - hor ' 


(5) ass 
Health Deviations "^ the MO nate et 
T 
emphasis Ove tii 
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206 Chin: 
we D Povar 
Methe 

Xd roach to clinic 
histories physical examinations, laboratory res ilts 
tiente appropriate pharmacok gical ar 


1 
“Ucation, co, ung 
Under f "va. 


al problem solving, with emphasis on interpreta 


and radiographs 


id nonpharmacologicz 


apies. Pa 


and referral. Students assist in analvsis of c linical cases 


YSiologi | Supervision and learn to evaluate symptoms in relation t ) 

nn cate a a change s. Primarily for stude nts in the graduate program ir 
07 Practicum S Offered in collaboration with Gei rge Mason University 
Application o, Advanced Health Assessment (arr.) Stafi 
EMPhasis ‘a advanced health assessment and clinic al decision-n W ith 
sessment $ the colle tion of data needed to make a comy ensive health 
Supe tudents work w ith adult patients in primary < are settings under faculty 

TVisior 


1. Primari] 
in arily for st 
23, P Merec 


"d in col , . 

?* Study: collaboration w ith George Mason University 
708g a Study. Me 

Requires tudy: Methods for F 


udents in the graduate program in primary care ni 


Reading the Medical Literature (1) Riegelman 
lOurna Bette for first-year medical students. Princ iples of ar ing medica | 
" (a Princip] oe With emphasis on nonmathematit al epidemiology and biostatisti i 
SE idem, €s and illustrations of errors that can occur in resear es 
Required o7 and Medical Dec ision Making (1) Riegeln " [| 
'agnostic e fc Y Se ond-year medical students. Pr inc iples of epidemiology an | | 
“ONcey o mee Rates o disease, assessment of risk and disease « ausation, ar 
y Studies *Producibility 


range of normal, sensitiv 
in e 
1 Clerks Epidemic "n gv 


i x and introduction t diagnostic decision analysis 

Required fon Primary Care (8) Stafi 
( ri l} 

including d third year medical students. Care of patient setting | 
00m ind € George Washington University Health 1 l 
Em hasis entice Practices of internists, pediatric i t lers l 
Common mi. "Pecialty areas that contribute to a ph e for 
Molo, EM illnesses: irthopaedics, otolary ngology, dermatology thal 

ar I I 

35 Mbu Ucipation with District of olumbia Fire Department in 1 g 
D) A, ice Calls, s eg s P 

"bula week elective periods thr 'ughout the acad yea 
Rese hor Health Care (arr ) 

Or ¢ 
q rticip iCal experience in primar medical care, including geriatric i 
eudi ug, ation In à project relating to health care de including medica ll 
She, ally. ^ Organization of health services, and prot lems of underserved 
5 " e » : 
mil prop. D ! Populations. Clinical experience is arranged. Exchanges with 
ing Brams in 


36) n° N Moda Other institutions are possible, especially fi E aOR 
! lini Xlel family Practice units 

š aCtice Prece 
fami’ Practice 
Amily Pract eI rural Maryland, supervised by board 
RUM p Oner | 


T" * Garrett County Medical ( enter 
W Ry Pare \€ University of Maryla 


nd Family Practice Pro 


g 


by ly health Practice Prec 
V boar ath Care 


Ce 
“ter i ertif 


Cptorship (arr. ) 
in à smal] 


coal mining town in central West Virg 
led family I 


Wee ludes ractitioners. The Somersville Hospital uly Practi 
463 c ek Electiy facilities f. T Outpatient, inpatient, and emergency services K 
Geriatri Ive peri ds i 1 i 
1 Me ~ 
Clinica] : Medicine (are) aiia es 
"XDe aw Isc i 
Pme visi rience It a con regate housing facility ournarienr " S " 
X ivin, rand a longtern Dare housing f: ` : r a 
A RE sen Ig-term facility Opportunity to supplement experience wit] | 
es in py MT Centers and y 
Regy; 2 Heal xers and day care facilities | 
A Wired c alth Care (> ) Po 
| XT Sea - M 
nano health Nd-yeay Medical sti s the organi 
tt iir Care ind the role of " atients. the 
l e Ingi one, relat : - : : 
by Vidua] lonship, and leg of medical pra 
Patien and group , 


P projects, semina 
(Fall) 


4 « 
oss" es" see 


+- 
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390-94 Extramural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) ~ pyme" 
Elective periods in community medicine, emergency medicine, or fam : 

at other institutions p 

399 Supervised Experience in Ambulatory Healtt 

For fourth-year medical students by arrangeme 


dean's office 
) persa 
S d 
p 


1 Care (5) 
nt between the 


de part men | 


400 Medical Decision Making (2) 
ical students. Concepts necessar) 


and new therapies © 
SIS cost-benefit à 
slications of compu! 


Required course for all med 
new diseases, new diagnostic technology 
clinical applications. Princ iples of decision analy 
ogy assessment, and preventive medicine ADI 


care 


502 Organization and Financing of Health Care (3) ory inthe Unit id? 
Structural and financial factors that shape health care delivery e ind 


. role € 
with emphasis on the organizatk ynal provider although the f js 
provider is also addressed 


504 Medical Law for the Attending Physician ( 3) 


Legal attempts to define professi ynal conduct unc 
srocess used in the 


~l cite ! 
ler varying clinical 0 Pd 
1 jal 5Y° 
Study of landmark cases and of the [ judic 
the reasonableness of professional conduct ; : 
and ASS) sch 


505 Biomedical Ethics (5) Moreno * m 
An intensive course in ethics offered cooperatively with t d wil 
Georgetown, Howard, and Uniformed Services Universities inc i 

> al pre Yession5 © 

t researc pili’ 


| responsi” 


sen from areas « XY current tension for the medic 
consen 


tion of the physician and patient r« les, informed 
r's socia 


death and dying, genetic counseling, practitione 
of scarce resources, and federal health policy 


Interdisciplinary Courses 


p ministe sot 
First-vear medical students are required to take Idis 212, x: ired y 
Departments of Anatomy and Physiology. Second-year studens 201 phat qf 
an interdisciplinary program of study that includes Idis 301, Pat 
202. HCS 137, and Pchi 201. This program provides s an 
clinical subjects and prepares students for « linical clerkships ' 


third and fourth years w 
ondt" 

12 > wer ( 

212 Neurobiology (3) «ure and fund gi 
Same as Anat/Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the struc al yr at ory " 
nervous system. Lecture, clinical demonstration, Md "PL 

301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16) , with emp jini! f^ ge 
One-vear course. Integrated, organ-or iented course ment, on pe 

‘ > P” | develop? subs T d 
diagnosis. Basic instruction in child health anc ncluding © Jof 
s of „dicine (NE ag ul 
internal me ; an 


solving, dermatology, gynec logy 
neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, 
in hospital-based physical diagnosis * 


zv. 
psychiatry, radiolog, 
Sum ind history t 
800 Summer Remedial: Clinical Medicine (16) 
801 Summer Remedial Neurobiology (3) 


Medicine E 
Chair J. C. Rios 
201 Diagnostic Studies in Clinical Medicine (1) yrrelation | 
Didactic sessions on physic ypath« yogv und its - of la 


xoblems relate 


practical sessions, and Case [ 


737 
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diagn, Stic r 


nd-year studi 
n making. Second-y 
) kt 
Procedures. « vnpnas » £4? A ^ 
Only f vironmental aens is and polls 
250 Introduction to Oc Cupational and v nd environmental haz nate ( 
Health effects of Various occupationa ade toxic substances € r/n gem 
Such as radiation, air ind water px II federa Oy E Y 
Xtreme Perspectives of basic rese ota 
. Nd the Physician TAM 
à Patient Clerkship (10) prehensive study of pa ; 
quired 9r Medical st dents. Con itions, confere T spital Center. Eig 
hysica *Xamination ward roun ash — s and Washington Hos; 
B, Seminars V.A. and Universit, Jra e di iraki and Staf 
Week Periods throughout the academic y as. 9 
33] Me ical Hematology Oncology arr lusively with onco gi r s 
Signment toa rd team dealing exclusive nces re exrx 
sa Patients on che, therapy prot rd te University Hos 
lt conference, Students take ; ight H periods ; Iziral 
3 function at the leve] ç I interns on the t tieni it 
Actin, nternship in Medicine (5) lity for completing untersig t 
ASSipnme, to à ward te im. Responsibi] ; ‘ rder ; g 
and dia, NOstic and ther ‘peutic plans, writing progress ue s 1 Side 
an M Ordinating ı tients care, w EnA supervision b 
333 Marge ummary Night call with the wa 
p ng ternship in Medicine (5) 
Under Ye sur 
Works Ww 


2€rVision of the 


pg S i > ; 
resident and attend ng evaluat 
medk - al war ES tes " nfe 
i ! à Patient-care team or nata nds anc € lent. I "m 
Preser 5 Patient's Problem at attend 8 S problem with stuc 
aces Ibspeci; lty consult ants review | : 
334 ei Periods ashington He Spital 


(Jt TK 
A ternship in Medicine t super ; 
Signe 9a Patient-care t 

Bener l 


im under dire Met Svstt S > 
en du ^d Me x } 
d mec ical wards Problem-Oriente . - isible -— 
ents COMplete litial parie t viewed a P € 
Manage. X gp AU l 
^re : 
1ST 1 n 
"um Wisne 
S | sc g 
) ( SS jo y Ç * 
> Iv , 
Ck 
Associated I 
^ atte g 
n : a warc team that in, ludes a me : a) evala p 
dign iC S are assigned patients np ers (countersigne " i 
Night o IC and therapeutic Plans, and write al g rounds conduct > 
: x $ ht tter a ntes 
Ing ph appr XiMate}y €very third 5 om ire expecte atte 
Norn SiCians ree times Per week. Studer E © Hoepit T vel 
33g nin port 1 Onference. Provider ; 
Oey, anc NOON ç nf = E 
Assi vw nnal an Environmental Medicine (art 
3 lent t 
teas of ) We Ngon Oce ; 
tne al ; 
) 
X 
V 
i l ‘ronmental Medicine (ar: 
d: TOtatic, x 3 Patients with 
dOs c ¢ n, eva uating patients 
C2Se¢ Po: l 
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348 


349 


450 


35] 


» 


X 


vag" 

Infectious Disease (5) onore 
n » Ae | 

Patients with a variety of infectious diseases are seen and evaluated " on 


: x „rience j 
with an infectious disease Fellow and tending physician Experience ye 


nred & 
on ambulatory and hospitalized patients with various documente 


a 


nti 
infectious illnesses. National Naval Medical Center s 07 
Infectious Disease (5) nci i 
i "pnt! 
Clinical experience on infectious disease service Daily work round eg (ar. 
: os iq 
conferences, journal club. Four-week elective perk yds Washington’ vedi "n 
Á 
Infectious Disease (arr. ) a af oom 
; r zal, es 
Introduction to the diagnosis and treatment of bactet ial, viral rune tio S ". | 
e 
terial infections. Students assume primary respx nsibility fOr cul mj | 
» facut at! 
consultations in conjunction with Fellows, residents and full-time n qe [ 
- ; s4 1 Í 
Clinical application of laboratory techniques used in the diagnosi fulness rg 
patients } " ce f > f the use - jd 
patients with infectious disease pr )blems. Emphasis O! jents 

j . « Stud 

diagnostic techniques and pharmacology of antimicrobics P Hosp b 
i 1 j os K 
fully in all section activities. Four-week elective periods A quazon m y 
Infectious Disease (arr.) ant BE gs 
: logy rele lat 
Clinically relevant aspects of microbiology and immunology ei cons 
I € " - ance 
patient history, physic al. and laboratory examination Experiel p 
on infectious disease and use of antibiotics Ni 
Cardiology (5) ECGS graphie c 
Experience in ambulatory and hospitalized patient care, BCU» © eek | 
i [ f ry. Four 
exercise lab. Observation in cardiac catheterization laborato! ys 
periods "i 
pete 
Preceptorship in Cardiology (5) jiologist expe" 

) j i a , A 
Placement with an affiliated Washington-area pr ticing Caf f, Mer 
office and hospital cardic logy and electrox ardic graphy erra 
Cardiovascular Diseases (arr. ) v cardiac D ve wee 
Students participate in two clinical arenas: (1 j nonemerger js thre » im ost 

I | s s Y4 , 

2) routine problems and their diagnostic evaluation Re A IR staf zy i? 

L.] 1 y 7 ý 
weekly teaching conferences with members o! the cardi patient MILK { 

ment to a 12-bed critical-care unit that includes coronary : »pvision N qu À 

i E - d wf 

surgical patients with intensive-care problems Under 3 attends ML) 

; n its, ¢ $ "id 

resident, student works up patients admitted to these wis ill patient pel? 

1 -itica : 

teaching physicians and assists in the care of crit « includes al | 
ceni. ann j 1 rhythmias hy | 
| suspected myocardial infarction Ot cardiac at PLU. | 
vith invasive monitoring and therapeutk technique» ind aal 075; | 

: sp os 

( ardiology 5) X shingto Ho diat 

Participation in the clinical cardiology service of Was hy and oU at 
shy 4 1 
de evaluation correlated with ele trocardic grat hocardiof yos 
1 ^ ec s. 
studies, including stress testing, phonox ardiography, tive 
. | ek elective 
itheterization, and nuclide angiography Four-we ] | 
Host ital Center I 
Coronary Care Unit (5) 4 
» coronary care 
Participation in the care of patents on the « tal nd 
^ > SU " 
Hospital Center. Student works ¢ losely with house n jli 
lisease, CF p 
phasis n diagnosis and treatment of coronary * l tion ot 
ler A 
liagnosis and treatment of arrhythmias ind se” n Hosp! uc 
710) 2 " 
intervention. Four-week elective peri xls Washing Fl 

Cardiology (5) ne 
i 8 i ms under suf 
Experience in clinical cardiovascular problem j nof 

staff. Emphasis on history, physical diagnosis, 2 l in 

j „sults 
techniques. Role of cardiac itheterization and or jariem “1. y 
, ar pi / 
iographv as a tool for evaluating the cardiovase n or iod 1 
Teaching roun ind conferences. Four week ee J 
pita 
ion Host 


Veterans dministral 


Chief of Cardiology at the 


AI C; 
Cardiology (arr.) 


in 
te 


ANd angi gr 


'Servatic 


diagn, Stic 


Tm effe, 
iac ( 


Divo] 


t 
ed 2 
63 Medi E in 


1 Of all ; 


* and [ 


aphic data. 
d the tH 


Ceding: anc 


(ar 


l acid 


I 


)eutic work up of | 


S and examines twi p 


and discussion of the 


lerapy applicable 
tensive Care 


ent of acute medic 
art failure 


genital and acquired « 


atients before cathe 


resents patients to the catheter ization t€ 


of catheterization Participation in the analvs 


physiologic and p 


to each case 


> and Coronary Care Unit (5) 
and managem 
"Vere . 

vh cardiac dysrhythmia respiratory 


al illness, including mvocarx 


l Med 


Epstein 


atients and evaluation of acute 
and surgical interventions. Nat 


Picnar 


*terizatior 


ional Institutes of 


Bonow 


He 


Lindsay 


"am. Observati 


is of hemodyr 


athologic 


renal, and 


base and fluid electrolyte disturbances. Pr 
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ardiac disease. Participatior 


alr} 


balloon 


ac , including cardi wersion, temporary and permanent 
«ce - ] f T 
“unter, iether right heart and arterial catheterization intra-aortic 
lis " i " 
Ventilators ation, invasive and noninvasive electrophysiologic study. me 
eside ' and Oxygen therapy Students take call every tl night with a 
64 Critica) Ad intern, y A Hospital 
by - Care Medicine (ain * : 
""iuatioy : 
“nand tre j 
tory esting : treatment of the ¢ ritically ill, including physical examir 
YSis, Pharr d ” Interpretation invasive monitoring, ventilator manageme 
25 function nacotherapy and nutritional support. Physiology of normal org: 
0 En Cri and the Pathophysiok £y Of Organ system failure 
As "INOlogy (arr) > at z 
SlBnmen, 5" ~ El-} 
Ad Bnme Dt as an acti: ' e 
^ Mission “Ung intern to work with a second- or third-w 
Patients y ihn Work Vp Of patients. Cons iltations of th« I medic ‘ 
le m - 1 
discus, en Sia rine problems. I aily rounds and weekly teaching confi 
tal In lept} crine Problems. O portunity for participation at D.C. Gene 
Patien,.- ! evaluation of ; : vp nont m ug aeg teat sten 
len ad * patients with endocrine ms; emerge 
end. *dmitted to medi |f : Ye RES a , nit for life d 
3 nq, ine eme gen 4l Moors and i tensive care un iu 
By. *<Tinology l; Cles 
nin tion of pa } Gaskin ar 
NB diag 'ents referred to the endocrinology service ation 
foll Stic work i. ; i = 
d it Up of th ups and ther ipy, and responsibility for « ati 
beri, linic we Patients Daily clinical rounds and wee kh 
end Clinic e " icai rounds 4 1 
i Ocrir og à Y endocrine conference cludes journal club a pe 
log, t BY Once a month. Round i f S 2t the V "p 
Der When X “a. Rounds and confe rences at the A. and | 
p k as) Possible Daily review of assigned reading. Four-week e 
a tino} “ington He "Spital ( enter 
s HN, i 
Clinic. BY and Dias. 
1 al expe abetes (arr era 
Gre of t rience in end : : ‘ 
ang diabetes | Idocrinology and metabolism; emphasis on « 
dap" Nicipate in ellitus with k ingitudinal follow-up s examine 
33 Eng "i regn ia the diagnosis and planning of therapy. Daily rounds 
dog. ancy ! 
C1 Xtingjo clinic lectures and case discussions. University Hospi 
s. ica] ex 8y and Metabolism (arr.) Becker a 
Tine pa Peri "nce in end X 
Pounds dents, Make p OCrinology and metabolism. Students examine 
3 lecture’ Week end Preliminary diagnoses and assist in treatment. I 
NS y Ures ^n UOcrine nt ‘ 
Radon Nice wee TINE Clinic diabetic clinic, and journal club; case 
- iion. 
Pintig, ROlo; endocrine rey lews based on assigned readir g. V 
Dx 


"Scarch 


(arr 


LI = « » 
2"2"2"s*.7497 he 
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i: 
190—95 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) ji | 
Elective periods at other institutions we | 
398 Consultative Medicine (5) a 
Medical follow-up of patients on surgk al, orthopaedic, psychiatric i p 
and gynecology services Didactic sessions on pre yperative evalu! 
surgical risk » 
399 General Internal Medicine Inpatient Service (5) al ; , | 
Medical consultative and follow-up services to patients on surg equi y» 
psychiatric, and obstetrics and gynecology services. For studen thet gir 
dertake remedial work because ot unsatisfactory performance in y 
rotations ilinshed " 
402 Practicum in Immunologic Techniques (arr. ) Ho body rec y $ 
Methodology and/or application ol hvbridomamonock nal an ced s gi 
both human-human and mouse-mouse Other monitoring PP. genic ie 


enzyme-linked immunoassays, procedures for extraction © 


monoclonal antibody-derived epitopes oe 


403 Oncology (arr.) maon he 9 
Participation in clinical management of patients with an yout 
ward. Methods of clinical research are stressed. V.A. Hosp! , di 

404 Oncology (arr.) ' podgKin? a 

) 2$; 
Current methods of evaluation and treatment of lymphom -juding a | 
jes, ine Lá 
ancies, andan | 


testicular tumors, and ovarian, breast, and other malign gre M "T, 


»nt € S, 
 patie and Dr "m 


clinical trials. Procedures such as bone marrows, liver ellow. M | 
an oncology 


view of the spectrum of these diseases Participation Hf 


techniques. Each student wor ks closely with 


Institute wit 
> ents sÝ 
405 Oncology (arr.) grient op 
y ;olvin IOF og 
New patient consultations, ward rounds, and clinic involving seed gti 
hematologic malignancies and s« slid tumors. Daily discu: A Hospit? S , 

A. HOS aff 

medical oncology. Interdisciplinary conference» with V^ pang i 

| a Chanh ct 

ton Hospital Center Ur ae ý 


i11 Gastroenterology/¢ ardiology (5) og | 
à i cok ynoscop^ xed case 


Observation and assistance in upper endoscopy if se ul f 
tion, and related procedures, at area he spitals Work-up * ich ia 
of relevant literature, and case presentation Dani v 

{12 Gastroenterology (arr. ) xx internal pt Co gi 
Work in a suburban office devoted to private practice » uf er jid j| 
emphasis on gastroenter: logy. Office practice hospita yiscussi vio 
Washington Adventist Hk spitals, evaluation otf problems, € Ye at, » d" 
physicians and patients in terms of diagn¢ sis and manage" aspe qi 
assistance in specialized Gl proc edures and pr 0n Jy 
management fro [ol if, 

{13 Gastroenterology/Hepatology (5) , diseases 8 "a 
Intensive clinical experience with patients who have "9 rO i 
tract, liver, and pancreas. Patient consultations, teachin pasizé of 
conferences with surgery, pathology and radiology emf if 
approach to digestive diseases aot eal 

(14 Gastroenterology/Hepatology Nutrition (ar! ) ology’ hep? giid a 
Students work closely with Fellows in the gastroent ole jin p DATA 

section, seeing patients on consultations and being e siol by ^^ call" yë 
| tion, patient investigation, and follow-up. Close sup” on in | Pi 

Fellows and senk r staff. Direct or indirect participe. ies T (Cul 
cedures involving various biopsy tex hniques and endo | " 
conferences, and seminars. V.A He spital - pii 


415 Gastroenterology (arr. ) 


Course includes direct patient contact on à s 
1 1 yn 
all section activities, including rev iews of gastro! 


1 " ula 
for individual patients and all proc edures parti 


Medicine 95 


| - - ~ - 
d "XPecte 
Journal eto devel p a basic knowle« ige of gastroenterology and te participate in a 
joint in and may be called on te participate in a case presentation at monthly 
om I I 
416 Gastron 8rand round sessions. Washington Hospital Center 
icing ology (arr. ) Rudzki and Staff 
* at , T i " 
proce on In ward rounds with Fellows and attending physicians, endoscopi 
ence, te ae rmed twice a week), journal club GI medical—surgical confer 
Number of S Conferences, and weekly clinic session. Direct responsibility fi ra 
Of o P 
4p» Bosbita Consultations under the supervision of the GI Fellows. D.C. General 
Jas a; 
Pats nterology (arr) 
"MClpatior ! 
Army M l in daily inpatient and outpatient activities of the service. Walter Reec 
l Gastr edical Center 
nte; , 
Parti Bi OQ (arr.) Volpe 
auon ] 
Medical in daily inpatient and outpatient activities of the service. National Naval 
419 Xast à Center 
“Oenterology ( j 
"SPonsibi] e afana Gibbons 
ity . 
Patients for the care of patients admitted with GI problems and consultations 
Or > . 
DSe ation f other services. Daily rounds and weekly teaching conference 
^ x Of e à " 
*lonoscopy endosc PIC procedures, inc tuding Csophagogastroduodenoscopy 
2 pna; 
tion Involve n nd px lypectomy laparoscopy, liver biopsies, and es )»phageal dilata 
me I I I 
4) Problen “nt With patients in the intensive care unit with acute gastroenterol 
3 Str l Providence Hospital 
l €Nterology (5 pit 
Ditrog. s. By (5) Trujillo, O' Kieffe 
be ction toclir 1 
th Office ind | lical problems in diagnosis and treatment of gastroenterology it 
ed «nc t 
430 eek elective 10spital Practice. Peritoneoscopy, endoscx py, and biopsies. Four 
. riod " 
lematoio. Periods University Hospital 
Exne. BY (arr) - wa . 1 Graff 
Derience in t Schechter* and Staff 
Orde. Y° 
fers Ward r e evaluation and treatment of patients with hematological dis 
C >, TA rot ; i 
8] E V. los nds, m, phology review sessions hematology clinic, and journal 
p Patology Gal 
ane Sis and heey (arr. ) Lessin and Staff 
4 ler 
a ou atient erapy of hemat logic and oncologic disorders includi patient 
^ Cor " " ES 
bn ORic Probl isultations, daily c are, and follow-up of clinical hematologic and 
KC er - } " r 
bl logy, Modern "a Emphasis on blood and marrow mx phology, tumor path 
K le I $ 
Bih Jod diseases „„Ţ < matologic/onco. gic diagnostic procedures, and treatment of 
i tolo, Jc and cancer 
Ag Y'Onc, i 
!Bnme NCology (arr) 


N Yoo 
Proble ent With Senior ra : 2 
S S, interpr r resident seeing patients with hematologic and tumor 
perfe Preting blood - 1 ntfs Bine; did "ns 
Y manca ' 4 smears and blood coagulation studies, and assisting 


an m ' 
d interpretation of bone marrow examinations. Providence 
Search (arr.) 


Sts " i " r 
ateler Of the staff include lymphocyte tumor biology stem cell 


Schechter’ 


UC 
lec Spe Phera] 7s and hemostasis. Facilities available to do in vitro culture of 
“OR OSCO "00d, bone marrow, and tumors; radioisotopic studies anc 
y I 
Ex On, "Dy V.A Hospital 


ence € (ar naenoal nd Sraff 
Intro, Ce. in the B) Spagnolo and Staff 
W Xd tio, ù diagno SiS 
ard N tO the m. 

4, * Managem 
Tenge p C'est re 


and therapy of patients with pulmor 


ent of patients with acute respiratory failure. Dail 


""ntgenology review sessi ns 
ASIS ( 


A M Modern p i D "dure ] 
J Hospital 1 pulmonary diagnostic procedures and 


ary disease 


journal club, and physiology 


current 


BY Section at the Veterans Adn inistration Hospital 


alth Sciences 
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441 Pulmonary Disease (arr.) 
Responsibility for the care of patients ac 
consultations on 


conference. Weekly pulmonary physiology confer 


gases, pulnx nary function testing, and pri 
in depth. Consultation services anc 
h procedures as plei 


Involveme 


Observation of suc 
biopsies, and arter ial puncture 
in the intensive care unit with acute res] 
{42 Pulmonary Disease (5) 
Interpretation of pulmonary function stu 
vised consultation on patients W ith varic 
Participation in pulmonary ¢ linic 
Principles of and experience w ith resp 
Washington Hospital Center 
{47 Pulmonary Medicine (5) 
Experience in the diagnosis 
Ward rounds, chest roentgen logy sessio 
ern pulmonary diagnostic proc edures 
{51 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) 
Experience in the evaluation 
including inpatient anc 


yirat 


and therapy 


clinical conferences 
differential diagnosis, pathor 
(52 Rheumatology (5) 
Participation in the work-up and 
rheumatic 
nological mechanism X-ray reading 


»hvsiology, à 
managen 


diseases 


Hospital 
(53 Introduction to Arthritis (arr.) 
Work-up, rou 


diseases. Daily discussions « 


immunology, major d 
drug therapy, serological r« 
(54 Rheumatology and Orthop 


actions 


Students assist in tl 
tic and orthopaedic problems. Res 
t 


rheumatology 


he student may elect to participate in Of 


and < 
physical medicine and radiology 
155 Physical Medicine and Rehabilit 
Management of patients on the inj 
Initial medical 
is and team conferences. Out] 
neuromuscular examination as s 


rounc yatient 
and the 
mon musculoskeletal conditions 

i60 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders (arr. ) 
Participation in consultations, r yunds 

renal 

urinary 


trolvte abnormalities 
and her 


and eiet 


sediment, peritoneum I 
ments, journal club. Washington I 
i61 Renal Disease (5) 
Experience in « linical and laboratory pros 
Ward rounds, consultations conferences 


163 Diagnostic Laboratory Immunology (5) 
Intt e 


linica 


duction to interpretati yn of d 
Review of ¢ 
1 immunologic 


of immuno 


liagnostic immunology 


Hu wtoimmunity ane 
altering the c 


{f 
f 
jues i M yurse 


nk 


ogy as related to typing 


EV 


Tissue immunol 


pauents on other services 


į daily 


Techniqu 


anc 


and treatment of pati 
] outpatient consultati 
Discussion of selected 


History physical examil 
and use of K 


s. clinic, and consultations on 
yn selected to 
isease categories (SLI 


aedics ( Pediatric 
1e evaluation, treatment, 
p ynsibilitie 


rthopaedics. Partic ipatior 


ation (arr.) 
xatient rehat 


yatien 
pic A in rheumatology, 
RA, gout, etc.) 
X-ray changes washi 
) (arr.) , m 
and follow up ofc wy 
'sin outpatient 2 fs 
»erations I jiscussio! » 
| in clinical c 
xilitation service 
setting oF goals, 


and neurological work-up, 


liagnc ystic t 


and out 
follow-up o 


Iospital Center 


various la 


w° p 
wy Í 
1i 
ev prob 
imitted with pulmonary PN vi | 
Daily rounds and We eril plo” 
> hich aft€ st! 
ence in W os A 
nciples of respiratory ko of iy 
care of a small numbe. iunt 5 
iral. biopsy thoracentes^ y al pi 4 
e basis Wit opi? 
nt on a consulting Dash ence Horr 
iratory problems Pre b gi" | 
E d wars ^, a 
Levit, = ds and W 
: J roun ds 
dies. Daily teaching P 
jus pulmonary anc he 
es and princ iples 
ry failure and re 
ot patients with f 
ns, and journal club. * 


| current literature 


da 


nc 


yent otin 


yation, ; 
laboratory 


pritis 
ts with arth " inc 


WO! 


~ in 


EX 


V ur 
ni" gt 


reat 


patient cl 


conte 
T ydialysis 


dure 
seminars 


à 15 used in 
" ni 


nive 


porate ry 
lly a 
ally 


logic 
u ansplant 


il disc? 


p 
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5 — > Problems (5) 
"05 Renal Diseases and Fluid and Electrolyte 
Participari n in office and | 


and fluid and el 
Proble 


Cases 


OSpital cons 


electrolyte 


A ini 
rs . I 
d T €; eva | 
ms; Work-ups Of patients with re e > n i | 
Studies Emphasis on critical use of medical S o 
469 Renal Disease (arr.) the renal section. includi: ! | 
Participation in all clinical activities of the 1 etim i 
hemodialysis Outpatient clinic, rounds " 
^l VA Hospit il R i 
47] Allergy Clinic ( arr 3 ire where | ; 
Lectures COnferen €s, and attendance ^ , ^ T À > exa - 
hild Patients are seen. Detailed histor ' E. f etree: npk 
n sting technique s. Di f f ( ise Py nology. Walt 1 
Manager ent program, } nhas | E 
in rmy Medic il Center I , 
* "tivate O ice Practice of Allergy TU 
Mbineq elective with allerg 
( 
ona — 
) roviding v 
x - " a 
nciuding mex SS 
n Erger ne 
H Clinic. - Providence Hospital 5 | 
; al "ncer Epidemiology art "a" > 
hrough the clinic al epidemiolog € : ned E 
esearch and Consultation in the clir ( gy of us > 
ioa tiesin the lation in f cance i ( cr ES 
w the etiology Oftumors: the application of comi A ; a eo 
ite YE Tegistry of rare tumor VOSUBAUING f th branch participa 
Amer an | urkitt Lymphi ma Regist Me i De for clinical contact while purs i | 
d. S clinic 4nd students ive Opportunities 2 Vis = | 
ere and learning basic epidemiolog I =a SP e ia 
Institutes eDtive medicine epide log p 
45 Oncolo Of Health Hollinshead 
Ring, BY E Carr.) : ila " Stude mr. | 
" ing apy basic re Search, ai le | writes a review of his her E | 
159 ^ nica! a On One orm of cancer ind jm 
Ekg interpres OCardiograppy VE baies the spacial vector apy roa 
itant Di tat n. F KG diagn sis u 8 ig : ipis 
{$e eleg ENOsis o; itrythmias. ca 
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503 Clinical Physiology of Acid-Base and Electrolyte Disorders (5) empl 
In-depth review of renal physiology as it relates to c linical medicine, Wit jsordtf 
on water and electrolyte regulation as well as acid-base and electrolyte f sed 
Dailv didactic sessions; three seminars with problem-solving case? pe rep 
homework exercises and assigned reading. Each student presents 4™ 
on a Clinical entity related to a selected fluid and electrolyte disordet- wel’ 

504 Topics in Clinical Toxicology and Occupational Medicine (art) da jc se 
Clinical toxicology of occupational and environmental medicine pigat 


and student-led seminars Tuazon. Ja 
505 Geographic Medicine and Tropical Disease (arr.) for P asit" 
Lectures, laboratorv sessions (examination of various specimens 
patient presentation and demonstration, and group discussion 
Microbiology 
Cbair L. F. Affronti sj 
0 
128 Microbiology for Health Sciences Students (2) ~oncep's fd 
Lecture course for students in health sciences programs. Basic P nisms of m 
biology and principles of microbial defense. Study ot microorgan" nd 
importance 3) Affront oni 
129 Immunology: Introduction to Immunologic Fundamentals (- js, Ful " 10 
" a ; ers. 
Lecture course for medical technology students; open tO oU as app" g 
: -edures copio 


yroc - c ) 
courses In m (spit, 
of. S 


immunologic concepts. Serologic and immunologic 


clinical and research situations. Prerequisite: introductory jet 
and chemistry (inorganic and organic), or permission of instr 


201 Medical Microbiology (8) rith PY ay 
8) , students - nd im" 


Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate metaz0d. an T 
sion. Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, f huma 
» > Ol 
nological concepts that relate to the health and disease © op 
studies, methods of diagnosis, theories (Spring) ion! 
211 Microbiology (3) „sites, WE othe! 
. 1 gi, paras 32? of © 
For graduate students. Bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fur B" ioc 21-4" 
nological concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: pug 
~ (Fall) i 


biochemistry course, and permission of instructor 
212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) 

Principles of pathogenic bacteriology. Isolation and 

agents that cause diseases in humans. Pathogenic c haracterist 


T" 
~ ation of e 
identificat” „eri? m". 

ics Ot" 1o 


tion and control of bacterial diseases in humans Prerequisite: a pg 
lent, Bioc 221-22. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) T d 
213 Bacterial Pathogenesis (3) „ Micr 2 20 
Development of bacterial diseases in humans Prerequisite: ^ god" 
lent (Fall) Albright pasts vl 
214 Tissue Cell Culture (3) re with em n 
For graduate students. Fundamental aspects of tissue cultur cell culi? Hc 
mammalian cells. Specialized techniques and application? jisite: Biot , 
dures, emphasizing quality control practices Prerequ™ wn 
(Spring) ste relat 
215 Parasitology (2) f post- Paal) gh 
For graduate students; open to medical students Study d cine e v 
ships. Clinical recognition of important parasites in medi pios’ 
219 Scientific Writing (1) heses, disse " 
For graduate students. Provides basis for preparing € y 
publications (Fall) . qnd ffr) 
223 Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) : pplication y qi 
For medical students. Lecture course. Selection clinical apl armen * 


cs used in me 


nism of action of various drugs and antibioti 
infections. Prerequisite: Micr 201 (Fall) 


“a> 


Ye 

225 Mic. 
Microbial Physiology I (3 
Or Braduate st 


i ne 
Metabo} dents. Microbial st Meta S 
226 4; . sm, and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite i 1 
MICrobiat Physiology II (3) R I 
Na Braduate stu lent Actions of a icrot S ‘ 
a Ucture and bi chemistry of microorganisms att evels 
227 “Tequisite Micr 225 or permission of instruct i 
pon Physiology Laboratory (2) Re 
5 *QUdte students Application of laboratory tec niques and inst ( 
topics Covered in Micr 22 and 22 Prerequisite: Micr 226. | ih. ry fee, $2 
29 (Fall) 
2 MMUNOJOgy (3) Kind. Affror 
i ger Eduar Students. Lecture « urse, Fur nta imunologi INCE \ 
immune dies antigen and antibody s in vitro and in vivo, a f 
230 Y€ response Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 
ogy Laboratory 2) Kir Affror 
scan iN serology immunochemistry, and cellular g ire usc 
ion E. ibor tories Prerequisite Ir concurre t regist KT 229 Or permis 
h Instructor Limited t lents ed in the microbiology graduate 
B Program Lalx ratory feg (Fall, odd years) 
x UNObiology (1) K 
logal Students open to graduate students Lectu e course t - 
ejection unctions of reticuloendothelial tissues theories of a ity, graf 
; Tequisite tumor immunity, delave ypersensitivities, ar i f gen Pre 
33 Virol ® Micr 201 or 22: na permission of instructor. (Fa 
For DRY Stokes 
1 Viruses ate Students. Bic chemical, genetic, and pathogenic characte r zation of 
^ Viole Terequisite Jioc 221-22 or permission of instr ictor Fall) 
rar Laboratory (2) Stokes 
a. Tent reo te Students Labi ratory complement to Micr 233 Prerequisite or u 
35 Systeme ation Micr 233. Laboratory fee $20 Fall 
bacte ae Students. History of bacterial classification international rules of 
Ship ci menclature devek pment of bacterial classificaric in based on 1 n Ili 
a. lent aracteristic S of bacterial groups Prerequisite: Micr 201 or 212 or equiva | 
«X) Path, m all Odd ye ars i 
For med, sis of Microbial Infections ( 1) Hugh 
logi al a Students Open to graduate students. Physiok gical, anatomic al, patho | 
Myer pu and biochemical bases for the pathogenesis of selected ba teri " 
25 Pecificat 7d ' and parasitic infections in humans. Host and agent factors tha 
` Medica} influence resistance t ) infection Prerequisite: Micr 201 or 212 
For medic asitology (1) 
life ies Students Open to graduate students. Lecture and laboratory course 
Prevention Pidemiology manifestations, pathology, diagnosis, treatment. and 
lory empha medically important protozoan and helminthic infections Labora 
Bs dise SIZES rec Bnition and identification of 


7 t the etiologic agents causing 
; re } , a 
p inica] lir the study of living and preserved specimens ( Fall 
^ Ogy 
“lective cone BY (1) 
Of vie 


urse for medic 


Staff 
sq, irOlop witl al students open to graduate students OPE prin iples 
3 pialen : " (ar Pnphasis on clinical situations Prerequisite: Micr 201 or 

"Xberis | (Fall) 

For = Immunochemistry (3) Affro 

Fens an lant ba dents Biochemical and physiochemical characterization ; Y anti 
4g Me fc ^ 2Odies Prerequisite Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. Labe ratory 

» “rob Yedica] Students, $20. Limited enr: iment Spring, even years) 

For *€NCtics (2 ) 


" De Giovanni-Donnelly 
4duate 
Bener. te stud 


“nts. Survey of microbial systems that depict b 


(Spring) 


Ting iples 


asic CONC epts of 
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kine 
260 Cellular Immunology (1) e the immut 
For graduate students. Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of „d for c i 
response. Content differs each time course is offered. May be repeat? n 
Prerequisite: Micr 229 (Spring) d 
277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) us 
Required of graduate students (Academic year) Aff? 
281 Biological Basis of Infections (arr. ) yf 
Selected problems; readings, laboratory studies, term paper affronti f “ol 
282 Immunology (5) "ey rese 
Selected problems in immunology. Library assignments, laboratory 
term paper. 
290-91 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr. ) ou 
Elective periods at other institutions ] 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) mi 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) y 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr. ) -e credit 
Content differs each time course is given. May be repeated for € of 
(Fall and spring) ? 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) qii 
(Fall and spring) " 
398 Advanced Reading and Rescarch (arr.) , general & » j 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8€ qi 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) . ; 
399 Dissertation Rescarch (arr.) pr cred 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeates uio 
(Fall and spring) 
800 Summer Remedial: Microbiology (8) 
Neurological Surgery 
Cbair E. R. Laws ur 
n 
302 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery (3) sical exami rg 
Introduction to neurosurgery, emphasizing the neurologic ourse rd 1 
nosis, and rudiments of treatment. Fulfills the neuroscienc N yr 
University Hospital , nin 
380 Neurosurgery (5) eurologic put po 
Clinical clerkship in neurosurgical service emphasizing : jures medic : 
and indications for special neurologic and operative procec : jj 
Associates and University Hospital Hart. gi 
382 Neurosurgery (5) is, dail contre pa ne 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounc? ycedures: ' vl 


" rc 
graphic and pathologic studies, and operating room pt 


Medical Center MC 


383 Pediatric Neurosurgery (arr.) daily C? "E. 
Participation in all departmental activities ward rounds, en's Hosp" (X Hi 
graphic studies, and operating room procedures Childe orent we 

387 Neurosurgery (arr.) js, daily confer ital ca 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rount 5 agton HOSP 


| s. Washin, 
graphic studies, and operating room procedures W 


390-92 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr. ) 
Elective periods at other institutions 


Neurolo 
gy nidi wf 


hair G. F | Jw 
Chair G. F. Molinari Molinan gc 


380 Neurology (arr.) 
Expertise in performing the neuri logic al examine de 
new hospital and clinical patients, with emphasis on 


m ó— 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 101 


gical 5ympt 


tomate 


Introducti ifferential diagnosis. Familiariza 
io i ! 
n eth Indications for ne irological procedures (CT scar ning, arteriography 
ye “oie 
ri - OBraphy €voked potentials, and EEG Lecture series reviews the ba ER 
es : | 
3 Sof Neurol gical diseases 
33 Ne 4l dise: 
Urology (5) G 
vel 
*lopmeni Of proficienc 


Mastery Of the ro 


Ty ai 


y in assessing 


uune neurologic 


common 
lo 


history an 


plication of neuroanatomy to clir 


£y problems. Walter Reed Arm 
Jlogy (arr ) 


! neurok BY. Participation in neurok gy consultation service, clini ind 
ninar pre sentation Was} ingtor 


j N-depth rese arch for formal ser 
: Wingy Center . 


- y Elective (arr 
Clive ne 


institutions 


nutritional 


ind their effects on brain and m iscle. Washington Hi 


Geficiency, toxins ar 


"Qu bstetrics and Gynecology (10) 


ry 
ec . n 
Clinic for Medica] Students Participation in all obstetrical and 


iental conferences and 


ward 
* aCademic 


rounds 
year. University 
cology (5) 


In clinical inj 


Fairfax, and Holv Ct 


lence 
X logic 


"aient and office d 


‘agnosis and treatment of women wit 
+) Rene tic ancer. Medical Faculty Associates 
Udy of S and Prenatal Diagnosis of Birth Defects (arr Larse 
laborato egeneti s and participation in genetic counselin esis, an 
d 1 luid 'TDretation ir hs 
Py me karyotype n Of amniotic fluid Interpretation and pr f 
€ 


ducti p 
Exner ot, Endoc rinology and Infertility (arr sullr 
Drop, © in management of patient 


" s with gynecologic endocrine and infertilit l 
3 “dure, i Infertility work-up and operative diagnostic and therapeutic pr 
Clinic k ncluding " vitro fertilization embryo transfer 
3 Rerticipar, Stetrics and Gy necology (arr.) Gahres, Radice 
a Patio ? o : : 
Perinatal n in Patient care ; linics, surgery delivery. Alexandria Hi pita 
Etperier Mec icine tarr.) Isada 
CE } siel 
Men Of hi 5 JIgh-risk, bstetrics clinic s and antepartum and intrapartun nage 
r » ". s 
adea i risk and normal obstetrical patients Fe VS 
( “ta » r 
3 (ite Paper. Medicine at the | niversity Hospital IS s. Re 
»linic Gy 
h "Vv 
B ticipate “Cology (arr ) Foote 
Clinica On n Office Practice of gynecok gv 
j Stetrin i à r 
ul Eolo tetrics and Gynecok gy Surgery (3 Schneid Staff 
s ple Li y tetrics and infertility eval tation in office practice t SI 
petra pen € livery and surgery 
ân, Sle, ` 
M p tive Der Stetrics and Gynecology Elective arr 
pacti “Ods a other institutions 
p Ensiy p ductive Biology 3 Isada 
te anato, w disciplin {ry Course. Lectures, labs reading, and seminars re 
a 
Tin he g listology embryology, and path logy of the fer 
nte | : - . 


nical obstetrics and rynecology 


Ophthalmology _ 


Chair M 


F. Armaly suf 
P Armaly 477 
38] Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) An sn 
) ar C 
Examination, diagnosis, and management of a wide variety of ocular » gion 
ambulatory patients Emphasis on conducting a general ophthalmic s dise? 
10€ 


recognition of abnormal findings, and management of commor : 
Lectures, rounds, and seminars Medical Faculty Associates E M 


382 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) d conditi? 
Examination, diagnosis, and management of à w ide variety of ocula g ofat 
Emphasis on conducting a general ophthalmic examination, recogni" yn ^ 
mal findings, and management of common oc ular diseases Lectures, sal 
seminars. National Naval Medical Center prahim and’ 

383 Clinical Ophthalmology (3) come ae 
Examination techniques, management decisions, follow-up, and Ov inical fa^ 
cal entities. Observation, demonstration, and discussion with the c 
Group Health Association 

390-92 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr. ) 
Elective periods at other institutions 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Chair R. J. Neviaser "LA 
Jos a rion 

302 Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery ( 3) Labro P err 
Basic clinical rotation. Didactic sessions on physical diagnosis, » yds in emer. 
arthritis, trauma, and reconstructive Surgery Ward rounds, pert ir Allaf 
room or operating room, conferences Night call is generally requ vic 
hospitals ay 00%, 

380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) utpat ents nh 

Pr 


Students participate in care of « rthopaedic inpatients ando requis 
> » e 
and conferences under the direction of a faculty me mber. 


University Hospital and affiliated he spitals Hats ee 
383 Sports Medicine (5) anagemen 
Introduction to athletic injuries, including preventi yn and m gi 
site: Orth 302 aee 
384 Sports Medicine for Children (5) jic sports f : din 
Diagnostic and treatment methods of outpatient orthopaec ortho aedi" 
» = » 
children. Surgical treatment of sports injuries, P* diatric "d 
research. Children's Hospital 
390-93 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 302 gu 
Elective periods at other institutions Prerequisite Orth : al get 
501 Foundations of Orthopaedic Knowledge ( 3) musculos ele 
Orthopaedic biomechanics, form and function of the eseard 
concepts and terminology of basic science for clinical r€ 
Pathology 
Cbair H. Sidransky in the m 
»| 1 
ar ne sonn 
Courses numbered 13 to 20 are open only to military Pe" 
laboratory technique program > 
m. 
ar eÈ 
13 Hematology (6) jities of cel d in* 
Basic hematologic procedures, diagnosis of abnorma r qua ity C0? 


f 
blood and bone marrow, studies in blood coagulatic 


hematology 


Pathology 103 


14 Blood Banking (6) 


Staff 
r of immunohematok gy, blood donor center techniques, blood prox 
5 Cli B techniques quality control in blood banking 
c Laboratory Rotation (14) x Staff 
Principles in labe ratory technique stressing the application of theories and 
i Ss of clinical chemistry, microl 


iology, hematology, and blooc 


the c 1 banking in 
Clinica] laboratory 


6 Clinical Che 


in Mistry (5) Staff 
ciple: d i 
inal ples and tec niques of blood chemistry analyses. inc luding toxicological 
ayses for drugs of at 


In use an j environmental! poisons 
Tinalysis (2) : r 
inciple 
18 pacc les 
Ide logy (6) 
*ntificaric, 
tec} fication of pathogenic microorganisms by 
19 Chniques : 


Staff 
and techniques of urine chemistry and microscopic analysis 
stati 
morphologic and cultural 
i aSitology (4) 
dentificari 


Staff 
Staining on of human parasites and their life cycles. Concentration methods 
20 See) 8 techniques and media for culture 
logy (2 Staff 
inciple ati 
respons and techniques of antigen-antibody reaction and immunok gical 
Urge 
Clin Mber, a, ) 
Kal year of E 121 to 126, 130 to 133, and 140 are open only to students in the 
the medical technok gy program 
2] 1 ] 
<1 Int 
TOduct; à 
Orientano n to Medical Tec hnology (4) Silver, Smith 
and immu to laboratory medicine. Clinical chemistry, hematok gy, microbiology 
>} Other “ie hematok gy. Lecture and laboratory. Path 121 is prerequisite to all 
2 (s. Irse UU i : 
* Clinical (5655 in the clinical year of the medical technology program 


lecture hee Cmistry (3) Staff 
Ourse 
urse in t in chemistry analysis of 


pathological aspects of 


€ principles and procedures involved 
and body fluids. ( linical correlations and 
fic Prerequisite: Path 121 
Lecture «<P obiology (2) 

tig ~Ourse in Clinical microbiolo 


Olat à 
i and identification « 


Silver 
gy, with emphasis on pathogenic charac teris 


t organisms related to human disease. Pr erequi 


Unohe., 
irse « ~ 
às Preparar in immunological aspects of transfusion of human blood. Emphasis 
Minic b lon and administration of blood c mponents. Prerequisite: Path 121 
fure ç Matology and Coagulation (2) 


Smith 
ragi  9urse 
6 e Of hum 14 the laboratory detectic N, clinical correlation, and pathophysiol 
Special pan blood 


» pic Cell diseases and coagulation dis: ders. Prerequisite: Path 121 
^ cible ofa in Laboratory Medicine (2) Smith and Staff 
Du Aducatiop «nical pa 


RIT 1 tec] rasitology, mycology, serok gy, laboratory management, and 
tholom, oo Niques Prerequisite: Path 121 


Y for He. 

129 N Part time Health Sciences Students (2-2) Kent 
odolo r for pa dents in the physician assistant program only. Same as Path 129 
fpe lealth Sciences Students (4) Kent 

ln urse 


| logical changes in the princi 
: presented in coordination witt 
inica m : 


h clinical lectures 
3; 4 Che 
ation th. istry Practicum (4) 


) Silver 
Sit Woug 
13) "S Path ) gh the [ Diversity Hospital clinical chemistry laboratory Prerequi 
Clinic. 12] I | 
Ro ic Obi 
ang hrough toy Practicum (4) Silver 
Parasitology ES University He spital clinical microbiology, mvcok gy, virology, 


iDOratories Prerequisite: Path 121 


104 School of Medicine and Health S 


ciences _ nn 


siet 

32 Hematology, Coagulation, and 1 rinalysis Practicum (4) "agulatiofh av 
Rotation through the University Hospital clinical hematology, coag 

urinalysis laboratories. Prerequisite: Path 121 sike 

33 Blood Bank and Serology Practicum (4) M laborat 

Rotation through the University Hk spital blood bank and serolog) of 

q 


Prerequisite: Path 121 a 
40 Independent Study in Medical Technology (arr.) ticipate 
Intensive review of medical technology, with assigned readings andpr. petition $ 
selected courses in the medical technology program Registration ^7 st 
52 Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (2) story tes 1 4 
Theory, performance, and interpretation of routine c linical laborato? ainin ^ 
a physician's office, such as ct ymplete blood counts w ich different tec ni 
and i" , and WD 
visuals, 


reading smears, urinalysis and microbiological culture 


and organism identification. Lectures, demonstrations, audiov 


tory. Prerequisite: Path 127-28 Kent ad 
201 Pathology (8) Gener? » n 
^ year-long course required for sec jnd-vear medical students n wi ymp! 3 
tion to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ s) stems; C relatio. 
and physical signs. Gross and microscopk study of diseased tissu“ 
203-4 Pathology (474) 


ase f 
l À diseas mic 
For graduate students. General introduction to concepts of wer 


J55 mu 
ons Gre jsil! 
organ systems; correlation with symptoms sign ni V 
idies. Limited enrollme to 
requisite di 
req qii 


and physical 
scopic study of diseased tissues. Case sti 
Path 203: Anat 202, 203, 204, 205; ot equivalent. Pre 
sa af) " 
203 (Academic year) orensteif “ go 
17 x station * 
217 Gross Autopsy Pathology (1) correlati nel? 


Review of current necropsy cases, with emphasis on the c Ól dyer 
changes in the organs and the clinical history Limited to $€* m) 
students. University Hospital (Spring) A "T, 
220 Medical Mycology (2-4) nycotic dise? 
Lecture and laboratory course covering pathogenic fungi, 1! m 
their clinical aspects (Fall) ! aic. S, 
222 Opportunistic Mycoses (2) : .cological of po? 
Study of the opportunistic fungal infections and their P evaluat i 
therapeutic aspects. Emphasis on identification of fung! ar yx? 
tory findings (Spring) yn 0B ps 


56 Pathology of Infectious Diseases ( 3) 
For graduate students Correlation of clinical, 
pathological mechanisms determining the course 
occur in infections. Analysis of cases and review Of 4 


) 


Micr 211, Path 203 orenstei ; 
257 Transmission Electron Microscopy in 00 dg 
'1thologic Diagnosis (5) id inter PPM canst 
For graduate students. Techniques for the examination = jph sis N ya rg 
structural changes associated with human disease state» ih 20 Qoi M Bb. 
electron microscopy as a diagnostic tox j|. Prerequisite deri" jogi”! y 
258 Organ System Pathology (5) iu human p. D eins rd 
roscopic Study *^ n e 


For graduate students. Gross and mic The org » 10 pe 
rial reflecting major diseases of specific Or gan Sy stems be 
will be rotated annually, depending on demand. * 
include cardiovascular, digestive, nervous, renal, í 
Prerequisite: Path 203, 204, and permission of 10> 
261 Seminar in Experimental Pathology ( 1) logy. | 
Current topics in research in experimental patholos! 


of 
v 
medical students (Spring) : cont! y 


e 
tructof 


266 Comparative Pathology 1 (1) 


e wild an 
Participation in an autopsy service i 


- 
involving capu 2 
, umans j 
diseases in various animal species w ith those in h iogicl park 
National Z00 


medical students. Pathology Laboratory, 


— At 


Pediatrics i 1 05 


0 Medica Mycology (1) Al-Doory 
velim Major mycotic diseases, with emphasis on Opportunistic mycoses. Lim 

 Ophthain d year medical students 
artici sation Pathology — McLean and Staff 
particulare. in an active service limited to pathology of the eye and its adnexa 
stitute y inflammatory degenerative, and neoplastic diseases. Armed Ronen 

hos Of Pathok gy 
ocus Pathology (arr ) Kent 
infant nono rtant disorders that may beset the human fetus and the newbor n 
and c. asis On the role of placental abnormalities Prerequisite: Path 203, 204 
289 inica] c Of instructor (Spring) 
I signed to £^ Atomic al Pathology (arr.) Cook and Staff 
tmiliarize the student with the oper 


auon of the pathology department 
ity hospital. Student may elect to concentrate in a specialized area or 


Fairf. anatomic pathology. A nuclear medicine elective is also available 
: 3X Hospit ] j 


al 


D. 

athology Elective (arr 
“ICCI a : IT 
296 Sur E periods 


at Other institutions 

8y (arr.) 

rgical specimens and correl 
1 of gross and 


Silverberg and Staff 


tion with clinical status of patient 


microscopic findings on assigned cases. University 


topsy 
Organ" Pathology (arr.) Orenstein, Kent 
an c x : 
langes in disease, gross and microscopic correlation, preparation of 
"T € I I 
(sis articipation in autopsy pathology service. University Hospital 
all ang «arch (3-3) Staff 
301 Cj, d Spring) 
5, iCal and 
Anato x ; nith and Sraff 
PPortunity mical Pathology (arr.) B. Smith and Staff 


- in depth a topic selectex 
adings. y ^. Hospital 

Erpa € Patho} = 

Xpe. Ogy (arr.) Kim 


rience : 
Obse atio in the ¢ Xffice of the « hief Medical Examiner of the District of Columbia 
atic 
related N of death scene 


from the field of pathology 


investi 


ition techniques, medical—legal autopsies. and 
0 : ; 
lion Xicol Bical labor iton 
398 4 In the varic = be 
"ance, Re: US conference activ ities of the agency 
Limited; ading and Research (arr.) 


yses; attendance at court trials: and participa 


Staff 
"A © stude 
399 La be mars prepar ing for the Doctor of Philos phy general examination 
Jisse tation 9, tor credit (Fall and spring) 
limite c Scarch (arr) Staff 
b Fall and Or of Philos: phy candidates. May be repeated fi r credit 
7l Sel Spring) ! 
: Cteg T. i, 


Pathology (3) 


- and Stalt 
i read Kent and 

v . ding 

Bog Pticulae BS, Study 


» and/or laboratory experience in an aspect of pathology of 


" St tO stude le recent ne n the CIC tor 
Cr Re udents. Students present a report on the specific topic 
Cmed;- i I 
Pa "lal: Pathology (8) Kent 


Greenberg 
rt Of resident team. Ward 


linics under staff super 


l-time experience as p 
thilg > ECture, Patient department and specialty « 
Hosp Buidance > Conferences, grand rounds. Inc 
, Pita] "IBht-week 


Students. Ful 


ludes child psyct 


Periods throughout the a ademic year. Chi 


Acting Internship: Adolescent Unit (5) 
ve Periods. ( } 


\ildren’s Hospital 


106 School of Medicine and Health 


Sciences 


inho 
261 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Infectious Diseases (5) : 
Four-week elective periods. € hildren's Hospital pino? 
362 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship General Medicine (5) X | s Hosp 
Children aged 2 months to 3 years Four-week elective peric yds Children? ginhof? 
363 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship General Pediatrics (5) ka pospit 
Children aged 3 to 12 years. Four-week elective perk yds. Children? c peak 
165 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship General Pediatrics (5) _ ek electi 
Ward and ambulatory services. Lectures, conferences rounds Four-We 
periods. Holy Cross Hospital put 


366 Mental Retardation (arr. ) í 3 v 
lisorders: ther Pie 


Review of etiologic factors clinical manifestations, seizures, © ed ; ' 
estorative an 2 elive® 

in a medica wee 
Hospit2 


and preventive aspects, SOCK logical problems, and r 
approaches to chronic disease/disorder. Experience 


program and three educational programs fot the retarded 


Children 35 
373 Pediatric Urology (arr.) i sessment 05 
Experience in treatment of inpatients and out ng d en's Hor 
nostic evaluation, and surgery. Four week elective periods Childr NS 
374 Pediatric Orthopaedic Surgery (5) qi 
Four-week elective periods. Children s He spital ; xgolph a "m 
375 Pediatric Surgery (arr.) RA ren. ! d 
Supervised participation in Surgk al service for infants and a en's Hospi " 
newborn surgery and surgery for trauma and neoplasms chilón ye 
376 Pediatric Neurology (5) ry of neun a i 
Inpatient and outpatient management of children with 4 varie’ icit 
disorders. Experience in the gamut ol diagnostic procedures, is € cou 
regularly scheduled clinical rounds, conferences, n 
Children's Hospital 
378 Genetics (5) 
Principles of basic human genetics, with emphasis on de 
pportunity wee 
pur 


chromos¢ mal aberrations and genetic counseling O 
» ques E 
echniq oe 


patients, includi 


and sem! 


genetic laboratory and to learn chromosomal t 


periods. Children s Hospital Ibrook. Field ir 
379 Pediatric Intensive Care (arr.) Ho met ns 9 
Pathophysiology and treatment of life threatening illnesses, Hospital pic 
in childhood. Supervised patient responsibility Childrens i 
380 Development Disabilities (arr. ) rion a 
|, and inter’ feeling y 
Theoretical issues of development clinical appraisal, * ' Wee 


ang bap 
for disability in vision, audition, motor functions, cognition, ^ (ie all ae fof si 


m nent! 
affective development. Inc ludes review of ne mal develop" yns. í 
1 discussion sessi glat 


reading assignments, written projects, anc FS. 

Children gly, Joss sf 

381 Pediatric Allergy and Immunology (5) 3 jinics wir a 
Introduction to pediatric allergy and c linical immunology testing a gl 
experience in experimental te hniques, pulmonary functio! 
methods of clinical evaluation. Children s Hospital McSwee 

382 Pediatric Radiology (arr.) ont. O 
Participation in conferences and observation in the dep? gresse“ " 
newer nonconventional body-imaging tec hniques 4 fi 
Hospital NT. 

383 Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) ary functi imo? ni 
Introduction to SIDS and sleep apnea program, pulmo" cedures Dt. j 

ic and therapeutic proce” patient 


fiber-optic bronchoscopy. Diagnost 5 pe ví 
| a prosis Pi gical * 
plications in cystic fi sycholoP" opi 


nutritional manifestations and com “al, p oi 
borns to those in their third decade Medical, surgica’ Ey dren's ^ m. xf 
families Chi peike” tor 


problems of cystic fibrosis patients and their 
386 Pediatric Hematology/Oncology (5) 
g) 8) ment of childre pation 
Clinical course on the diagnosis and manageme ling & m 
liseases. Laboratory experience, incluc 


and oncologic ¢ 


-— 


era j 
l blood smears and bone marrow aspirates and 


tests, R bcia r 
387 7 tS. Four week elective periods. Children's Hospital 

i e C . : 

Chronically Ill Child and Family in the € ommunity 


Provided child 


hronic illnesses in the hi Spital and 


Introduction to tł health team « incept ar 


nary health care team. Contact wit 


1 other team members. Kx Is on td 


urses, allied healtl 


Pediatrics 107 


itéerpretation of laborator 


arr Battle 
i1 in 


TC] aration to Serve 


l 


9n impro Re ON NC LE a 
E ing the functioning of childrer with ic iliness, rather than on 

Pecific diseases Hospital for Sick Children 

e Wborn Medicine (arr 


n and experience in the intensive care of 
hildren's } lospital 

latric C ) 

p atric Cardiology (5) 
sical 

ele, 


congenital and acquired heart 
2 ele 
0-95 R 


diseases, interr ret 
and vector 


I tation of 
ardiograms, car 


ClrOca x : I 
ardiograms ardiac catheterizations. Four-week 


Ctive periods. ( hi 


| lidren s Hospital 
Heal P "diatric Elective (arr 
396 Appros Periods at othe; institutions 
fy idiss M Care of Child with Handic apping € onditions arr.) Battle 
Menta] del Ye approach to care of niidren with multiple handicaps, develop 
Interdice: jl and/or chronic illness, in clinic 4l assessments therapy sessions, and 
are plored? Conferences. Reaction and behavior o ild, family, and staff 
39, Mor Ho d. Weekly reading assignment, written projects 1 discussion ses 
77 Pediat, pital for Sick Children 
Emphas, Nephrology (arr.) Bock and Staff 
tunities i Clinical pediatric nephrology of inpatients and 'utpatients. Oppor 
known rer uati N Of new referrals for renal problems and the management of 
nologie caus disease in children. Research opportunities are available in immu 
aci ase in t renal disease. c mpiement abnormalities, vitamin D metabx lism 
30 Stressed I Isi logy and renal physiology, but cli t aspects of the program are 
? Am Children’s Hospital 
Outpatient Adolescent Medicine (5) S Iber ind Staff 
“ms, unde ! experience in diagnosis and management of adolescent prot 
Clinj r Supervision ! 


I senior staff ; 


"lows. Participation in cor 
inary inter 


viewing conferences 


Multidisç ipl 


medical teaching conferences 
nt grand 


rounds, and twice weekly conferences witt 


director of it 
x and denarnrme hildren's ! I | 
latric |. partment c Children's Hospital 
Labor Laboratory Medicine | Campos and Staff 
S 
leviey at dies of infants and children correlated with clin In-dep 
ab ; 
41 lOspital Oratory diagnostic studies Four-week electi üldren's 
diat 
Tic ) Y 
Mosconi. tolaryngology 5 Milmoe taff 
4 “ar ~amination of infar ts and iren. Management of common mid lle 
3 Be Orders Ev: uxants and < aren anagement of common midd] 
di TIC Re valuation of stridor and airway compromise. ( 
Acute d N ilitation (arr ) 
C i A 
Musey deve lC disabling disorders ind childrer 
Nove, evel. ji 3 
l 


ment and pj 


fehay COL. E 


1, with empha nd 
thei itation “ctrodiagnostic techniques and the use of non I 
404 E TéScripii Observari, N of pathologic states referred for treatment 1 g 
“in 1 Of braces and adaptive equipment. Children’s Hospital 
The Effective Te: Em iui a xe : 
th XY of 5 Cacher (3) Greenberg 
lat atf pre ble m solvino le f m r " i 
en, Nla, C teachi ing, learning of preference styles, and interpersonal skills 
Xy hn and teach ng. Assigned readings and assessment of teaching and learning 
Th "Yologic Sey effectiveness. ( hildren's Hospital 
"We bry. asis Of Pedi i 


atric Surgical Disease (3 
ngenital defects and 
Cal corre; tion. Lectures 


Newman 


ipies underly 


Sel 


1 readings. Chi 


Perry and Staff 
diagn SIS Of 


Avery and Staff 


infants. Four-week elective 


Pharmacology 
Chair H. G. Mandel 

su 

„zel and ® 
110-11 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (4-4) Mamet 
, ud 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Principles of pharmacology; dr sse 
autonomic nervous system, central nervous system, and cardiovasc silos!" 


A à anesthe 

fundamentals of inhalation anesthesia, auxiliary drugs used in om 

endocrines, cancer chemotherapy; other topics (Academic ye ohn and si 

x 

114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) m 

neral > rug he body. / chanism of sont iae 
General concepts of drug action in thé body Action mecha angu! 


prescription and nonprescription drugs, including contraceptives i al ee 
and cold remedies; ugs 10^ 
arketing of T "m 

in spo’ 


and sleep-inducing drugs; hay fever, headache, 
antibiotics; vitamins. Issues related to development and n 


safety, drug advertising, generic versus trade-name drugs, drug U5* I) ul 
use during pregnancy, smoking and health. Limited enrollment. _ hn an? 
` ‘ - Conn uet 


115 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) medic i 
Psychological and sociological bases of recreatk ynal and other non debo 
drugs, pharmacological and toxic logical aspects of drug action on eacti 5 0 A 
and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal implications ofandT nde. 
nonmedical use of drugs, and prevent drug mu 


> ru 
ion and treatment of m stl 
Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, centra 5 


| nervous SY? 
and psychec 


and depressants, marijuana, and hallucinogenic q 
(Spring) Mazel ant 
120 Readings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr. ) thesia an 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Assigned readings 1n anest "m 
areas; preparation of reports Mazel att 
124-25 Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia ( 3-3) eral o 
je 


For students in nursing anesthesia. Basic concepts of physics P andan Ss 
organic chemistry, biochemistry and their application to medici y pic nen 
ogy, including chemistry of respiration, ac id—base balance, € e jalp 
and enzymology, hormones, radioisotopes, electronics, and phys 
erties of anesthetic agents (Academic year) mazel ? y 
130 Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) .odynamic "a 
For students in nursing anesthesia Pharmacology and pharmac di phar wt 
sorv anesthetic drugs, with emphasis on those areas not cover" St bar, 
158 Pharmacology for Health Sciences Students (4) 
Drug disp sition. Autonomic nervous system, ca 
drugs. Psychopharmacology Analgesics, sedatives, 4 
toxicology, endocrinology. Prerequisite: Anat 115, 
159 Introduction to Pharmacology I (3) 
For part-time students in health sciences progré ind en joct co of 


Phar 158 except gastrointestinal drugs, anticonvulsants, "dit for Ph ing) 

dents who receive credit for Phar 158 may not receive cre f. Gre 

d & p P X instruct : Jm 

Prerequisite: Anat 115, Phyl 111, and permission « po i 
s 


160 Introduction to Pharmacology II (1) 


x 
E alth scie who ff 1d 
Continuation of Phar 159 for part-time stuc S 


jents in he n 
ology: 9^. sie 


Gastrointestinal drugs, anticonvulsants, and endocrin 160 of 
z -15 r JO 
credit for Phar 158 may not receive credit for Phar 159 0f Jane as 
gael” ae 
and permission of instructor (Spring) M o pl 
191 Respiratory Care (3) . fof cafe auf 
4 » hniques b 
For students in nursing anesthesia Advanced tec i "LU 
s 19 > 
requiring total respiratory support. Same as Anes 19 Mane feft 
" dc M" 


201-2 Pharmacology (6-2) 
Required for second-year medical 
on interaction of drugs and biological systems as ab: 
Prerequisite: Bioc 201; Phyl 201, 212 


students. Lectures, la 
isis K 


-—- 


Pharmacology 109 


1) 

3 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology and Toxicology (3) ( 
‘OF graduate students. Basic principles « 
Interactions. Structi 

Nomena 


pharmacology 


ire activity relationships, pharr 
cellular control 1 
esis, terat genesis 
Admissi. n 


nacoKineucs, membrane phe 


echanisms ms Of mutagenesis, carcin ger 


and specific organ toxicitv; risk assessm 
by permission of instructor ( Fall) 
T armacology ( 8) 
‘Or graduate students 
lological Systems 
207 COurses in bicx 


205 


Cohn and Staff 
Lectures, laboratory conferences on interaction of dr IQS anc 
is a basis for rational disease therapy. Pre requisite: Phar 203 
hemistry 


and physiology, or approval of department Fall) 
armacology for Health Sciences Students (4) Straw and Staff 
m6 as Phar 158 but with additional course requirements. Primarily for students 
" the graduate pr. gram in primary care nursing offered in c laboration with 
20 Moge Mason Unive RR "sS 
Or EM Events in Toxic Actions (2 ; 3s Sta I 
5 «duate students Metabolism of xenobiotics to cyto xiC products. Environ 
menta] 4nd genetic factors influencing toxic actions. M lecular mechanisms of 
229 t Xicity Prereq Ja Spr ing 
Jf en 
a In wo 
chanisr 
30s : Bioc 22 
t grades in Toxicology art - 
" Male students selected aspects of 
) 


M Fro, A Is Offered May be repeated for cred 
or ters in Pharmacology (1) 
medical and 


graduat« 

ese 5 

ds "tatio, 

SR 0 ns b 
8 Ca V 


students. Recent adva 
laboratorv s 


cientists from r 
DCer c i 
Of me chemotherapy l 
fre dica and graduate students seminars and lectures by scientists involve 
259 in" research on cancer and cancer chemotherapy Spring, even years 
in er x : A 
Por m B`: Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy (2) S 
advar Sdic il and &raduate students. Selected reading n of rec 
) 205, "55 in cancer ; + Cancer chemotherapy resear Phar 201 or 
“00 Ende vpi (Spring. odd years ) 
For — Pharmacology 1) Stalt 
the pha, cal and 8raduate students. Lectures and sé minars on r ices 
arme f var hormone Dr > x 
269 Years) "acology and mechanism of action of various hormones Spring 
269 py 
ar ` 
Or grao OBY Seminar (1) Mandel and 
aduate « 5 
y, th uate students 


ie COurce Recent advances in pl 
ap YSio| - IS Offered. May be repeated once for credit 
?Slolooi... 
Mecha, Scal Disposition of Drugs (3) 
and the i for t} 


rmacology. Content differs each 


(Fall) 


te absorption 


stribution, metabolism, and exc retion of drugs 
Studied Physical, Chemical, and logical factors affect these processes ar« 
9s Bioc 2 Sugh extensive reading of classical and current re. Prerequisite 
Ny acon.’ Phar 203 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
for gr ine ics: Principles and Applications (2 Abramson and Staff 
drug ¢ “E Students 


Descriptic jn of physiological models of 


from, a SItion. Prob] 


Xpe em solving to obt organ clearances, et 
9s... Macokin x "mental lata Examples of drug disposition exemplifying various phar 
9? Ady ced 1 4PPproaches Spr ing) 
for gradi. Pics in Pharmacology and Toxicology I-II (1-1 
tion p ar, dents “<ctures and seminars on advances in 
US tory echn Tmacoj BY Of new drugs, theoretical aspects of 
a c Te (Alternate academic vears) 
Dic. e 
- Bra inr in Pharmacology and Toxicology II-IV 
Car, } 


Students Continuation of Phar 


110 School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
PEREI ; Nos ital 5s PEET ee sul 


279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr. ) ethe 


For graduate students. Selected aspects ol drug act 
course is offered. May be repeated once for credit 


each tim 


) 
) 


280 Neuropharmacology (2 
For graduate students Fundamental principles. Electrophy siological 


i ventral nem 
cal techniques. Neurotransmitters and their pathways in the central - ment! 
^ a] basis o 


tem. Drug effects on neurotransmitter pathways. Bi chemi ; 
disease. Prerequisite: Phar 205 or equivalent (Spring) T 
285 Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) , 
Assigned reading and preparation of reports pande 
286 Research in Pharmacology (arr. ) olog pit. 
For medical students. Participation in exper imental studies in ph armat (FP 


, xabolism 
ularly neuropharmacology, cancer chemo therapy, or drug metal 


and spring) 
287 Readings in Drug Abuse Literature (arr. ) 
jependenc 


-— 
, [nforff^ . y 
Professional and nonprofessk nal literature on drug d x (spain 


cheon discussions or assigned reading and preparation of a report 
290-91 Extramural Pharmacology Elective (arr.) gil 
Elective periods at other institutions » 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) suf 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) a 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) qj 


(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 7 
losophy gene™ 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Phi qi 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 3 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) or credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philos phy candidates. May be repeated M qii 
(Fall and spring) N 
501 Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) an choose © yw! 
Readings, discussions, and/or preparation of report Student c? topic 2 
with one or more faculty members in the department on 4 m 


interest (Fall and spring) Mandel nd! 


502 Clinical Use of Drugs (5) "T Inc 
Discussion of the rational use of drugs in the treatment of dise git 
reading and study (Spring) Cohn a 

503 Drug Dependence: Basic and Clinical Aspects (5) temid! depe" yenit 
Seminars and discussion on various aspects of drug anc cher, rugs in ja 
such as recognition and diagnosis of dependence; the role © enu FO dat 
dependence; fetal alcohol sy ndrome and the addicted neonate’ » drug » 
marijuana, cocaine, PCP, and other drugs; and treatment o m. 


emergency. Independent reading and study an 
800 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology I (6) 
801 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology II (2) 


Physiology 


Chair R. A. Kenney io j co 
2t „requisit? 
Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prered 7 
n ) ) ^05 212 221 gy 
numbered above 201, except Phyl 205, 212, and 22 j^ 
, Fo 
111 Physiology for Health Sciences Students (4) iq prow 
» J h esia p A P "s 
For students in the physician assistant and nursing anesthe > system? E 
and process of the human body, covering the major 0 sud o 
at€ 9 4 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (: 5 r gradu quate ' 
Structural and functional basis of physiology Rec > grà 
have not had Anat 201 or equivalent students m 


ju irec a 
ay rece ive 


— 


' 


Complet 


Physiology 


111 


ton of additional work as prescribed bv the instructor. Prerequisite: BiS« 
11- 12 Or ata ilent and consent € £ instructor. Open to ( olumbian < Ollege stu 
230] dents With approval of advisor Fall) en 

Ysiology (8) Staff 

‘Wired for me *dical students, open to graduate st idents. Cellular, organ svstem 
and; applied human physiology Prerequisite for graduate st idents: Anat 201 or Phy] 
191, or *quivalent; Bioc 221 or Ph or consent of department chair. Concur 

a registrar n: F 1212 Open to & m students only with permission of 

20s Cartmen Chair (Spring) l 
e Biophysics (2) Cassidy, Kuranstin-Mill 
or Braduate students. Introductory survey of the mechanisms for inter: ersio 
and utilizati N Of energy in animal cells Required for graduate students intending 
i OO take Phyl 201 Prerequisite BiSc 11-12 or e uent and conse f 
Astruct T (Fall 

 RCUfobiolog (3) Staff 

OF gr. iduate Students. Same as Anat/] lis 212. Integrated survey of the structure and 
unction ç Ofthe human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstration, and lab ra 

2 on Laborator fee, $25 Spring) 

Minar (1) Cassidy 
da uat sn dents. Staff 1 Student presentations from literat are — — 
noun experimental design Í s ientific deduction evaluar m to 2 
` iced patent differs ea the course is offered. May be repeated for 

253 p dit Fall and spring) 
hysiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen lon Regulation (2 Cassidy 
) (ray 9! principles of fluid and acid-base balance and their applications 
62 Tr. 
Pies in Cardiovasc ular Physiology (2) Ke ine} 
: ierra: an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovasc ilar physiology, especia ty | 
«6 Topic, ; ted with the respiratory and renal systems l i s 
Selected + i leurophy siology and Psychophy siology 2 i avi : 
Ollecri E in contem UN y neurophysiology i ds -— 
aga ld sen and analysis control mechanisms involved T i 
8 sory Processing. Admissi in by permission of instructor i 
Part mental Physiology arr.) i : Stafi 
tently uL In an ngoing researc artment. Prog ims « i 
Wo And ca ülable in membrane phy transport, neurophysiolog 
31 tdiovascular physi. o 
famural p, dpt. 
jy Elective ~ > lysiology Elective (arr. ) 
xe Sear, Priod S at Other institutions 
Y Spec. Marr.) Staff 
Per ne "9 arrangement wi ith individual staff members Appr noa f we D A" 
39s Ted : the laboratory for h ester hour of credit. May be repeate T 
«98 Jom the Fall and spring) es 
Guided nsive ety siology (arr. ) Staff 
Day Program Ew of selecte a areas of physiology appr the student s grac € 
s Thesis Prerequi iSite Or concurrent registratior (Fall) 
3 (Fay . i “search (2 2) St 
^6 Adya, : Spring) 
mite, E Re ading and Research (2) Staf 
Tutor ' Students Preparing for the Doctor of Philos: phy general ation 
Can li la err Survey of a subfield of physiology and of pertinent as of the 
3» pera leld This course satishes the requirement for Part II of the ( lative 
Deve s 4Mination in physiology Fall an 12) 
Limited ye mof Disse rtation Problem (2 staff 
Reparatie, Students prey ng for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
Nise y I n for write n and oral presentatior lissertation problem. This course 
Physic logy € require ment for Part III of the ( lative General Examination in 
(Fall and spring) 
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ne and Health Sciences 


— = m sal } 


399 Dissertation Research (arr. ) PE | 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for cree | 
Fall and spring) penë 
501 Physiology of Aging (3) 
Guided reading and discussion on the TX mal process of aging Cassi 
502 Structural- Functional Correlations in GI Disease (arr.) , evaluat 
Morphologic al methodology, technique in the diagnosis and prc xg nost X dise 
of gastrointestinal disease states such as ulceration, colitis, Hirschprue. indu 
colorectal carcinoma, and pancreatic malfunction. Techniques consic cot gnd 


; If icr 
and transmission electron m 


traditional light microscopy, scanning 
immunocytochemistry. Selected readings and discussion on ft) 
503 Advanced Physiology (arr. ) E jevel in? 
Guided readings, study, and/or laboratory experience at an advance , | 
qu i 


real 


subfield of physi logy 


800 Summer Remedial: Physiology (5) 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences — —— | 


Chair |. M. Wiener 
enc , „riod 


All clinical courses carry 5 semester hours ot credit per f w | 
n, 1 | 

perlin, * ont 
) "m | 
210 Death and Dying (1) „carea dase vot | 

Consideration of issues related to death and dying, inc luding © ide. su 

i t " » & 4 

of the terminally ill, hospice care rights of the dying patient sul Mi 

ship and bereavement. Spec ial section on AIDS sandets a 

Sa et 

211 Introduction to ¢ linical Psychiatry (2) dents ea te 

lepu ty I rest to students sue" jen ^ ] 

In-depm study of topics in psychiatry of interest t pa ya 


ntervieW F gst! 


faculty to discuss readings and research and, on €x casion, ! rder, 
hospital. Topics regularly include psyche analysis, eating diso gj 
liaison, death and dying, and child psy hiatry f medicine 0 of ur 
212 Application of Psychoanalytic Principles to the Practice 0, jvisio! t 
Special course designed for medical students by the extet S choanal? ol [ 
Washington Psyc hoanalyti Institute, taught by a practicing psy -—— | 
213 Identity and Role of the Physician (1) puding gro 
Didactic material combined with exper imental models, inC^ P s 
Emphasis on issues of concern to women wienet redi 
215 Individual Student Preceptorship (1) jiv jual prece? L4 
 indivic m 


I S 1 »cond-ve med ls le av arrange AW 
First- and second-y¢ ar medical students may ent chair galsh and " 
other than those listed, with permission ot deparum war ati, 


252 Biopsychosocial Model in Medical Practice ‘ 3) . -patient we 
or medical students. Basic princ iples of the docto" Tes and! w 


Required , 
family pr0€ e, sy 


[ 
Analvsis of psychological growth and development, ? 1 practic? 
lity of the physician as they influence everyday medical f T 
401 Psychopathology and Conceptual Models (2) hanisms, psy& i 
Required for second-year medical students Mental mech ring, * 
introduction to psychiatric syndromes, « linical interview 
ences in clinical medicine (Fall) 
202 Clinical Clerkship (10) diagnos, 
Required for medical students. super’ ised examin -— jns, and 
and inpatient treatment at University, 5t Elizabeths, € nit titut 


r s 
| and Psvchiatrk In 


Northern Virginia Mental Health Institute hii 
" ferral, “pye ue 
Case conferences, seminars On psychiatric reterra^ ral pract 
psychiatry in gem 


munitv resources, with emphasis on 
spring) 

48] Clinical Psychiatry (arr.) 

z intern in one or 


more 
outpatient . 


Participation as acting 
Medical Center: inpatient and emergency, 


Oncol y liaison 


: f possible. A 
are based on student p =y tae a i exper 
DCTVIS Uu y^ - » 
TOtation of at least eight weeks is preferable for AAS i nt and briefer tre ent 
ence; four Week elective emphasizes diagnostic a. 
MOdalities Per | 
Onsultation | iaison (ar ; n liaison service. w a P 
“individualized program or [s > nifestations. an treatment of me i 
Psychosocial facto s affecting the nset -— > TRE proce nfe 
illness Issues of death and dying Inve DER e ( i Y e Feci 
“NCES, liaison Meetings, individual supervision ; 
: readings Kirch 
85 Sychiatric Rescarch Elective (arr.) Í iatan an in the neurosciences | 
articipation in Ongoing laboratory and sane: He jl , 
y; UDlic ition expected. National In titute of Me I ! Staff 
^ "Search and Clinical Approaches to 
aMilies Of Medical Patients (arr. ) iluation 
y coduction to meo, hod, and te r retard | 
ts, with en "s | 
seriou I 
On a topi Staff l 
388 ent Psychiatry (a Wal | 
ence IS an acting rn in chil I I MI 
w Patient evaluaric, 1 and treatment of sé zed 
Patient Child and aq. lescent service P | 
"Xperien. - In all three reas. Individ renis d Or experience n 
Possit assignment ire base n students pre t 
30-9; ildren Ospital | 
> tramural Psychiatry Elective (arr.) | 
39; Elective peri ds at other institutions R X " | 
xhizophrenie and Borderline Conditions Iministrative ma t of patients | 
Pan cipati T1 in and study of tre atment and à pe ele es. Che | 
ny 1 Pation in s if meetings Individual super E. 
106 pe, Odge. Re ckville, Marv[anc — Robinowitz and Sta | 
St hi ric Education Rescarch, and ee —Ó he - l| 
i dk receptorship practicum experi« ose working conta | 
vih aich and individ a T l jety. Ind h | 
lize Prope, ind staff of è hiatric ec — : : | 
Power deS iaa ire as s deli nuing education fec ! | | 
and les Clopr ent rele i re f medic eaucati | 
Bislatiy fairs, he | 
409 mes aes : 
Indigent Study tarr.) ap rch experience selected on the | - | 
of : iced study clinic utr BEETA ? 3 Jue. es Ti DICS May inci ide de - | 
dyin sudent s Interests and available > " e E Senas 21 av 
gy, ‘Oral SC ‘cide Medica] ethics, depression : is iios s 
à Summ x nce. Must be arranged prior to registratior Wiene 
r Sum E “Medial Medical Practice (3) Wiene 
Aih er "medial Conc €ptual Models (2) 
li 
b i l Ha & | 
Ye C ` ) program or with | 
Mig h Ure are open only to students in the M.P.H POSTAI | 
Em me M PH Program director ! | | | 
Piden Cawley, D'Angel 
Ping toogy and Preventive Medicine (3 
Drin Pies of Epidemie logy and pr e medi 
SDeciaj S O 


SCree 
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Riegel, 
202 Biostatistical Applications for Public Health (3) Hirsch, ive a 
Application of biostatistical principles to critical analysis of retos seri | 
prospective studies, contr led clinical trials, and reports in the hes me od 
literature. Selection, basic calculations, and interpretation of statistic? 
(Fall) f 
204 Health Policy and Ethics (1) "mm ane 
For students in the joint M D.-M.P.H. program. € urrent issues in healt 
bioethics. Prerequisite: HCS 569 (Fall) Jove; T w 
205 Health and Society (2) C epo | 
Issues related to the health of the public considered from the edic ethic | 
economics, law, political science, sock logy, history, and biome i 
(Summer) s 
206 Colloquium in Health Policy (1) anges each Y | 
Seminars and lectures by experts in health policy. Content chang of 
(Spring) apg ane * 
211 Sese EN of Health Care (3) Greenbe h » 
delivery and he ylation | 


Principles of microeconomics applied to health care 


including discussion of incentive systems, markets and ¢ 
and the economics of health care technology. Same as HSA 267 of 
summer) crum an " | 
213 Administration of Health Systems ( 3) X health $ ^ | 
Application of management and organization theory tO issues y (conf | 
delivery, institutional leadership and governance, and manageme! a | 
change. Same as HSA 260 (Fall and summer) peeves eg | 
214 Health Planning and Marketing ( 3) niques ng) 
Strategic planning, marketing, px licy analysis, and evaluation 2,7, (spe E 
care delivery services. Prerequisite PubH 213. Same 4 HSA ^ 2) m. 
(4 Jh 


220 Decision Making in Clinical Epidemiology and Public Hc „cision ana one 
Quantitative and qualitative approaches to decisk ret 
cost-effectiveness analysis. Survey design methods 


assessment. Prerequisite: PubH 201 (Spring) welch an 
221 Occupational and Environmental Health (2) ding ont s 
Principles of occupational and en ironmental medicine, bi Jinical dise? ne | 
introduced in PubH 201. Exposure assessment Diagnosis O kp environ e f 
secondary to work or environment. Principles ot occupations nd en 5 
epidemiology. Legal, soc ial, and ethical issues in OCC upation 1 T gi | 
health. Prerequisite: PubH 201 (Spring) Riegel ih eh 
222 Case Studies in Preventive Medicine (2) reve none pub 


Consideration of selected issues in primary < 
phasis on the application of skills acquired in [ 
201, 202 (Summer) p 
223 Implementing Preventive Medicine (1) 
Practical application of principles of pt eventive 


previous 


og 
medicine : H 201, ^ 


Use of computers in management of health data. La 

application of software pac kages. Prerequisite ber (3 "m 

23] Methodology of Occupational and Environmenta j environ : 
Epidemi logic methods used in studies of occur h 


cal, occupational, and public health settings prerequisit® and j 
S . rihn! e” 
(Summer) -allenbers Or ionin" 
230 Computer Applications for Public Health (3) Kalle r ins ruct ) s | 
boratory spring? Y 
) ait! 


yational an“ © oc 
icologY he (spring) Hif. 
) F 


Topics include more detailed elements of tox ie! 
environmental assessment. Prerequisite PubH 201, 20e ams 
233 Biostatistics for M.D.-M P.H. Students (2) cal methods 4o 
Selection, basic calculations, and interpretation of statist sical analy” jf 
public health, including an introduction to epidemiolog P 
variance, correlation, and regression (Spring) d 
240 Design and Analysis of Health Studies (3) tistical echt 


Skills-oriented course, stressing study design é 
analysis. Prerequisite: PubH 202 (Spring) 


b ) 
9 De pational and Environmental Health Policy (3) Staff 
assessre tent and implementati n Of policies and regulations. Principles [ risk 
Occupation ya risk c mmunicatic n. Case studies of recent px lic y decisions in 
(Summen ^ and environmental health Frerequisite: PubH 201, 202 221, 23 
26 Calth E ive : 
troduction «> Financial Management (3) , Staff 
tealth m 1 to the management of resources and a inistration of funds f 
nd equip sa 5 institutions and agencies. Financial ana management of plant 
Dudgets any containment of costs, and safe guardir g < t assets. Preparation 
263^ nancial statements, and reports. Prerequisite: PubH 211. Same as HSA 
265 i 
à 


affect pi 


| health services deliver, 


nce. lai ative process ir gencies. Torts, contracts, insur 
la 'e 4 : 

itigat Or relations legal problems in trol of contagious diseases 

` AO j p 

2 n Procedure suu TET late tt 


_ Spring) 
Epidemiology 


: policies in health s 
dene...’ 413. Same as HSA 268 


ystems ad 


7 and Preventive Medicine (1) Staff 
Opics y examination of a particular facet of epidemiology or preventive medicine 
29 Topics 9 Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202 (Summer) 
$ i "es 
In depth Occupational and Environmental Health (1) Staff 
: health y Amination Of a particular facet of «x ipational and environmental 
?5 Special » PICS vary Prerequisite: PubH 201, 202 Summer) 
Vith fc. rots (4) Staff 
acu : š > 
Skills an n Supervision. the student undertakes an original project that applies the 
i *requis knowledge gained in the MPH prog ) a professional setting 
“% Case S Site PubH 201 202 Fall, spring, and summer) 
Analyse € "ja In Administrative Medicine (3) Staff 
j Y nr. 
xs, PübH 1 Problems and 
96 In 


n. Prerequisite 
(Summer ) 


Statt 
n of prog n d 


CG: 
"iy 
Coy È Allman fa an, i 
S 
alib umh 
t ered ~ 
Uden Ene 'S pr 10 to 198 are open only to degree candidates in radiok gic 
, Og T 
%, 9. Rad 40~ ens The following courses are open only to off-campus 
79, 100 *1-42, 20, 51, 60, 61. 62, 70, 71, 80, 90, 95. 96. 97. 99 100 
19 E 
"hic. 
Ethic." Radiation - = 
intl issues con Therapy and Nuclear Medicine Technology (1) Staff 
Clu elated t > tect " hn : 
^ » 8 mora © the technologist's work with ph 


ysicians and patients 


and legal rapport expected of the 


responsibilities and the 
ti those” 
Ment ^s erapy techn 
l2 Car Ples E cedures 


n Therapy Technology (3) Staff 
and departmental « rganization; roles and functions of the 
logist Emphasis on principles of radiatio 


n therapy treat 
used in the 


p treatment of cancer patients including basic 
Ring of "ot are and nursing procedures 
as ental he” Ill Patient (2) Staff 
as tht ith i i Of death and dying, including attitudes and experiences 
L Ra; ate to € dying process Emphasis on patient care and aseptic techniques 
Bagi ion Phys; -x radiology service 
Ce 79ICs ] (5 : 
Stang OU Staff 
nda In phy 
Tds Sics for stude. in the 
of Measure dents in the 


radiation therapy technology program 
ent, laws of motion weight, work, power 


^, Metric measurem 


- 1 Radiology 115 


pecialist. Same as HSA 
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m a 

; ato! 
energy, and momentum Introduction to the structure of matte", cial di” 
nuclear structure, periodic tables, chemical bonding material and ar A 
activity, decay schemes. Electrostatics and magnetism 3 
com 


15 Radiation Physics II (3) 
Continuation of Rad 14. Current flow, ohms and Joule's lz “trical 
pound circuits battery types and functions, metering devices, elec >, ind 
Electromagnetism and induction, alternating current principles, AC jc prine! : 
tion and inductor, capacitance and capacitors Applications of electron * «ifie 


to X-ray equipment and components transformers, generato "o 
current control devices, be 

and mobile X-ray units. Laboratory work )-2 

- à 9-2-2 
16-17-18 Radiation Therapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety 1 p- (4 he t 
Concepts of interaction ol radiation with matter, emphasizing ' ofd 

-epts 

production effects, units of radiation, concept 
ratios for different energies, ^* snsal 
is and compe 3 
f linear 57 elec 


compton and pair 
isodose curves and tissue-air 
Techniques of treatment planning, inc luding wedge fielc 
accelerators. Concepts 0 


CO* units and megavoltage linear 
luction to the € 


fuses, circuit breakers, magneuc relays, v 
s 


) and " yit 


source «col? 
ory € 4 
jc sime 5 cadit 


try and computer treatment planning Introc lie 
X 

and neutrons. Concepts of radiation detection and safety 4 apP s) 

therapy, including effects of time distance, and shielding p" 


„d the piok 


19 Radiation Pathology (2) 
í nesis a! 


Basic concepts of path logy. Emphasis on tumot pathoge «ms m 
and pathological effects of ionizing radiation in living organ po 
fal 


20-21 Radiation Therapy Techniques and Oncology I-II ( 373) by radio mot 
Management of patients with a variety of malignant disease and i? 
techniques. Preparing the patient for treatment patient post 
ization techniques T 

inb 
23 Clinical Experience (1 to 4) awe y duf 


to a local health facility for 4 to 12 


Students are assigned 

fall and spring semesters. £ )bservation and some participation : gi 

of the patient undergoing radiation therapy ro 
24 Anatomy and Physiology Overview \ 1) body; mar 

Review of the structure, function, and processes of the huma! 3 

svstems are considered ring" 
25 Quality Assurance in Radiation Therapy Technology (2) monit 


Quality assurance procedures including review of patien 


equipment, and evaluation of treatment facilities 


33 Clinical Practicum (3 to 5) lic 
Participation in treatment planning and therapeutic apP 4m 


care facility, under supervision € X an appre wed preceptor ` 
- 3 e 
hnical procedures Full-tim 


in using a wide variety of tec 
e summer sessions 


required for 15 weeks during th 


instructor 


r. Ei ,]-H ; 
| {0-41-42 Clinical Training and Experience in X-ray Technology s „chnigt® Jato 
| 


> ree Arcu " 
> adiologic ^, Aq cite” qq 
use of rac OU nd rand 


Instruction and close supervision 1n the 
central ne Ay 
ra 


the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, tiograP y, 

^ ogr.” 
tems. Chest and abdomen radiography orthopaedic radios atric 
" ions, pee 


logic radiography, portable radiographic examinat 


clear medicine, radiation therapy 08 cj 
i3 Introduction to Nuclear Medicine Technology (3) edicit e tec 
e : 


ear t 
ork in nucl ar conce ning "m 


Provides the background for clinic al w 
. proc 
1 basic PP arof 
"p! 


federal and local regulatio! 
sharmacy, instrumentation, anc 
requirements include © jcin€ 
ne j 
Jear f! quei 
of nue od nid", an 
hoos s safety rech! p n 
tions, S97 | nod 
esearch meth 


ples of patient care 
introduction to radior 
medicine technology. Course 
14-45-46 Clinical Practicum I-1I-1II (5 3-3) 
Supervised experience in proc edures and met 
ogy, with emphasis on indications and Ci »ntraindic? 
ration and development of radiopharmac euticals, f 


trative procedures 


Admission © gj 


diog? Fi | 


gy 


" | 


| 


Radiology 
SOR 


Adiographic Anatomy and Positioning II (4) Staff 
luman anatomy and positioning as appiied to radiologic technok gy. Structure and 
function of the human skeleton and t »Pographical anatomy, both normal and 
Pathological Positioning techni jues are practiced in the laboratory 
padiographic Anatomy and Positioning IV (4) M 3 ff 
i», Positioning techniques including those apy licable to the upper and lower 
“Xtremitie are studied and practiced, using radiographic machines, phantoms 
5-56 and film pre cessing methods ; 
ancal Nuclear Medicine | II (3-3) Staff 
“tudy Of routine Procedures done in a lear medicine department Aspects of 
lion Y Physi logy, and pathok RY that relate to « rgan imaging ( "gn ia am entra 
59 Jmpetiri, 1 measurements, and hematologic and dilution procedures eis 
asic E Binding Radioassay (2 CAPTION RSS a 
assay $ cepts of radic assay and pri cedures for any compe “geen eng - 
factors ae *Uncepts and procedure for T 3, Tá | serun B 12 dex rmi atj NS 
f Radios... suing those determinations and the interpretation of their results 
graphic Technique (4) 


Staff 
Major factors affecting film 


Techniques “natomy and Positioning [IT (4) nine io aati « mt 

lx ! sectic of radic graphy employing contrast media, fluc pon OF y, spot aim 

or Tati lon radiography peivimetry, location of fi reign body in the eve, and 
2 8 techniques Prerequisite: Rad 60 

Processa Procedures ( 2) y 

Of fi] : de film after exposure; care and handling of darkri om popen s 

the che ndling, and storage; mixing and handling of chemicals and the actic n of 

micals in Processing; effects of heat and c ld on chemicals; diagnosis of 

66 Ra ad devel PING tec hniques Laboratory work 

Uses E “Ceuticals (3) I Stafi 

fadiop Ak lides in medicine, basic princ iples Of a Mo-99/Tc-99m generator 

aCeutic laCeuticals and their action within the Ix dy 


preparation of radiophar 


iced nuclides, quality control. a 


8 generator-prodi accountability 


t, clinical Orientation 
Basic Sap € Physics I (3) 

Y Pts of Physics 
Struc me ic n, 
ing m T€ of man 


Staff 


metric measurement 


including standards of measure 
weight, work 


€r, atomic and 
labora, €rial and arti 
atOry : 


power, energy, and momentu 


1. Introduction to 
nuclear structure periodic tal 


les, chemical bond 


"1 ^ niens ficial radioac tivity, series decay. Electrostatics and magnetism 
Basic cone Physics II (4) Staff 
Circuit m Of current fj Ww, ohms and Joule's law, series parallel, compound 
Netism Mery ypes and functions metering devices, electrical safety. Electromag 
ductor © induction alternating current principles, AC cycle, induction and 
“Wipme “Pacitance and capacitors Applications of electri principl 
Control de nd components transformers, generators, motors rectifiers, current 

» Nobile ices uses, Circ uit 

* 1 


breakers magnetic relays, circuitry of fixed and 


y <4D0ratory work 
Mrd "Clear Medicine (3) Stall 
Study of rad o pr PPerties of nuclei and nuc lear models, forces | reactions 
% adion liga active decay, ionizati n processes in matter, radiation dosage, and 
Nucle *S in biok 8y and medicine 
Intr ugj !mentation (3) »tatt 
a8 do cil R radiation detectors used in a nuclear medicine department, includ 
% ce and pp ators, PUrVEY instruments, spectrometers. static mary Cameras, anc 
Uo Puter ** IIstruments 
© Of com, PPlications in Nuclear Medicine Tec hnology (3) Stafi 
da in pm PUters ir 
n Nuc 1 Imaging 


dip radioimmunoassay and the analysis of other 
Car Medicine 


Lecture and lalx ratory 
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uem > — 2 - j sal 


80 Mathematics of Radiology (3) hinolof use 
Principles of mathematics as applicable to the physics of radiologic tec tific 
of logarithms, including multiplication, division, powers, and roots; ST «ror 


tion; geometry of the circ le, square, and rectangle; basic trigo! . 
linear equations in the unknown; Cartesian Cos dinate plane; Slope © ore line 


linear equations from given c ynditions; and graphic solution of two Of ; 
equat ns sj 
90 Ethics in Radiologic Technology ( 1) A poih m” 
Ethics of physician-technician- patient relationships Responsibilities i logis 
and legal, to physician and patient; the rapport expected of the tec 3 A 
91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr. e D, 
Independent study of an aspect of radiology determined by the S! ul 
instructor. Students may register by petition only p 
95 Radiation Safety (2) " gap 
Techniques and equipment design for reducing unnecessary radie gl 
sure of the patient and techni logist WS 
96 Radiation Biology (3) athe human T 


Effects of ionizing radiation on various ¢ ells, tissues, organs, a! vsté " 
Me 
a whole. Organic and inorganic m jJecules. Human immunity 57 «sible ^ d 


s > 10} . 
pregnancy and relative radiosensitivity of the devek ping embry’ ^» and hiss i 


effects of radiation. Chronic and acute effects of radiation z unit 
radiation in therapy; classification of nec )plasms, types of therapy m 
ments. Prerequisite: Rad 50, 70, 71 "m 
97 Radiographic Anatomy and Positioning V (4) al and card?" 1 
Special radiographic prox edures, including cerebral, abdomina^ gl 
ography. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Rad 61, 71 pen 
99 Alternate Imaging Systems ( 3) s of eau | 
various modalities of radiographic imaging systems and (Pes catio i 
Intensification screens, fluoroscopy, Spot filming, image intens mp 
roscopy, film changes, therm graphy, electron radiography, ' oi 


axial tomography. Prerequisite Rad 60, 71, 95 oi” 
100 Pathology (3) e 
Radiographic pathology relevant te » the radiolo; 
of the disease process and radic graphic demonstrations vist 
130 Mathematics of Radiology (3) 
Use of exponential and logarithm function, 
powers, and roots; scientific ne tation; geometry 
basic trigonometric functions, linear equations, 
dinate plane; slope of a straight line; and lineat equa 
140 Radiology Administration ( 4) nt level, i of 


gic technologist C 


including mult re, andie 
of the circle as Caste jj P 
and the unkn¢ ziven com ë 
tions from KiS 


Topics related to radiology management at the departme jogistic * 
zational behavior, planning, and control. Discussion of the w 
radiology section. Prerequisite HSA 142, 153, 154, 
145 Administrative Project: Diagnostic Radiology (3) 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology 
radiology department using administrative principles ation: Í 
£ ent registra" fol 
issues in management and leadership Concurrent reg l 
147 Administrative Project Nuclear Medicine (3) 
For students concentrating in nuc lear medicine Eales 
nuclear medicine department, using administrative print T 
current issues in management and leadership Concurr* 
149 Administrative Project Radiation Therapy ‘ 3) : sletion of 3 ee! 
For students concentrating in radiation therapy Comp jes. jeck T 
radiation therapy department, using administrative princip jra Uy 
current issues in management and leadership Coneurrs gio 
160 Computer Applications in Radiology (3) A uter ! 
Administrativ sper clinical applications of the digital m^ of OMP ort "i 
> 1 » de - eme ylementatt nage" [a 
emphasis on the design, procure ment, and imf Psi manag oie’ 
Students participate in team projects Inv’ ving opera. ased 0P 
systems, write a paper, and prepare a ¢ lass presentati 


0 fo 


3 
* 


Radiation Physics 
ANCepts Of matte 


and Safety (3 


SIC I 
r, er ( 
Producti: N Of X-rays ay tific 
2t and three phase g T 
a Photoelectri. Con " 
dpo Metry roentgen ra , - 
“lagnostic radiolo nuck time 
distance and shield 
CMS. Prora. _— rol 
168 Adv; Pre requisite: Rad 
anced adiation Safety (3) Miller 
Inciple« c fra liati X | 
S saton protectio Applicable to medical ray and other ra c 
NUTCes, Methods Y cal naiiai ‘ 
and re > OF Calculating and measuring ra tio ses. Safet ce : 
h 17 “Bulations pre, 
l l Introdu t S. Prerequisite permission of instructor 
Cti . = Meg 
and adiz E to the Physics of Nuclear Medicine McI 
Nuclea ation Therapy (3) 
ar me 
Ing equi edicine con epts, r 10 mace tio easurement ig 
PMent, dosimetry erapy methods 
ncica 1Sc Ji 
$ i ignet IS 
'Sics of p. 
Principle Radiologic al Imaging (3 Butler ) 
» Qesior nd on. tins fd — » à | 
cluding fiin » and Operation of d ig ( t 
tal tad 'h and screens fluoros Opic svstems me igi 
a diolog, ind n > 
8taphic images ah ; imograp S ig qua 
Ig 167 “BES at the lowest radiati r sics of ultras Prerequisite: Ra 
IES 
Specia Projec 
For selecte Eom in Radiology art Faulkner 
Wi tO pur Students in the radiolog I sciences and ac stration program w 
t Irsue indene a 
Pcs, or ado ide pendent resear h on à current topic in radiok gIC technology 
199 ad May be +. Stration. Students must c mplete a written report on tht ject | 
lan l'équired to give an ral present in an appropri f 
C lation Biol sive an ora esentation in an appropriate course 
Ogy : 
“Tonic and 1 TO) B 
$ and on the iare effec ts of ior in various cells, tissues. and 
System effects Le exse. O molecules; the human imn 
e S ( d ; j 1 
195 “vel Ping en b radiation or the relative radiosensitivity o € Ifi 
Qual ' Cont IDryo Possible genetic effects of radiation | 
Ontr ! 
abor, tory c. 9l in X Ray Imaging (3) Butler ! 
urs, rr : : ll 
and rc À Systems I xperience juality assurance testir g f processor, filn | 
ing a Yentiona] an 7 gene mers; fluoroscopic systems 
4 al and ‘ > 
196 B, an "v: " and com; uterized tomography svstems Establishing i 
Fung aluating eauinr 
in Entals of © - duipment-te sting programs 
oduct...» Of Magnet Re : zing (3) But 
in Ction | wv IC Resonance Imaging (3 Bute 
nagneti : 
ange iple. ec ee tic resonance imaging, incl iding physi ciples g 
tec} Mage int Iuipment design, si equirements ical safety, quality assur 
“TT >i 
19> Mica} deve P tation Special ]ues, financial considerations 
` “SIOD 1 i 
gy ticum j Pments Prere julsite: one year of college-level physics 
dente 1 0 Magnet 
Pati ni earn t etic Resonance Imaging (2 Butler 
ie 0 O0 mn ` 
anig S Selec EP Resse a magnetic resonance imaging screen a s 
dc approp we ^ 
ljg Obere Come fry oPriate pulse sequences late image q 
J8 Tve amiliar r fi 1 ti nie 
Pract; linic al int With specific Aracteristics ¢ ec ( 1 se:a 
al inte 
Into APProac} Tpretatior Prerequisite or conc it registration: Ra 
Sung HON to di ! to Diagnostic | Itrasound (3) 
liao " " 
tech Physic S Bnostic ultraso ind, with emphasis basic applic NS. | 
Me; €s fo ijj ans fundamentals X | 
s “~ dSDects of ultr sound e r or Len 
W logig 8 Purchas aaa eirca CN x ER 
van Nurse is: , -Onsiderations Prerequisite: clinical exper ence as a t 
| - Ced p > hy I 
To i Pics - ey EA 
"Otatin, lude g ui "clear Magnetic Resonanc e (3 
Tan tion of nucl n 
, l 1 


Se ER ra d 
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coils mast 
s Ps 
ical shift, receiver coil design, image encoding, slide selection sh moni? 
design, data processing, quality assurance and zonal and resser j 

SU 


mapping. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 
g 


383 Clinical Radiology (5) | readi : 
For the initial portion of the course, students work in à simulates og am 
: i adioloB? ^. aci 
with a faculty member in a review of the American College of Radio? “ection 
e yar ious > 


file of radiographs. Students then rotate through and observ " 
SU 

the University Hospital department of radiology and * 
" I À shannon § i mi 


384 Introduction to Radiology (5) i cures 00 | 
s £ on 
Scope, medical importance and trenc fiti 


clinical observation of general diagnostic radiology, 
{nuclear medicine 


act ane- 
Allman, Jacobs, * of 


procedures, c ymputed tomography, anc : 

clinical decision making Reba ad^ 

485 Nuclear Medicine (arr.) sal me jcin® * | 
1iques in clinic o” 


Introduction to the application of radiotracer techr 
t 


biomedical research. Participation as clinical nuc lear 
] to become 


search assistant. Student is encouraged 
independent 


;olved : 
invol igation onje 
research projects of the division or in an -are 


investi 
r pat jent 


1sic principles ¢ 


Introduction to radiati yn oncology, including b4 ome n 
: nanagett m 


toward pharmac eutical chemistry, computer applications, o - M | 
sity Hospital ROB, is | 

1 ^ r: ation Pre as 
386 Radiation Oncology (arr.) f radiation Fb | 
and biology as well as therapy techniques Experience in í ‘iagnosis ` | 
with a variety of malignant diseases, with emphasis on ane "Ta 

treatment alternatives cons a jr 

Jai qx 
fof °F git 


487 Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology (arr. ) pudents o! “ol 
~ : "2 » $i : Va 
Subspecialty training in radiologic al diagnosis to prepare oe 


: st 
medical training. Offerings include bone, pulmonary, er erequisl ; 
obstetric and gynecologic, and neurc logic subspec ialties | 


of department. University Fk spital , 
390-92 Extramural Radiology Elective (arr.) ge | 
Elective periods at other institutions 
{00 Diagnostic Radiology (arr. ) 
General radiography, fluoroscopy and nuc l 


l procen HO | 


, specia 
ear medicine, Sf , washing 4 


sound and/or CT. Review and study of teaching image file gu 
Center cial 
401 Diagnostic Radiology (arr. ) Jagi radiolog jere 
Participation in general radiologic interpretation, nuclea file paily ° " 
cedures, ultrasound, and CT. Review and study of teaching p 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center esit 
402 Reading Chest Films (3) «ician s und ae n J 
Two-week radiology elective designed to imprt we the phys phasis on Pd 
radiographic principles and diagnostic appr xaches, with "m 


cicians ME 
e physica is -onb 


{03 Reading Bone Films (3) 
sis 
with emp 


Two-week radiology elective designed t 
radiographic principles and diagnostic appr vac 


o improve th 
hes, 


Surgery - 


c2. - " 
Chair R. G. DePalma nd 
403 Clinical Clerkship (10) 'ersitY Hos! pif 
Required for medical students Eight weeks at Unive | A 
Naval Medical Center " wall” 
351 Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery (arr ) „d outpa" 


i ants ane 
Participation in clinical service involving inpaue n 


Army Medical Center 


152 Otolaryngology (arr 


Surgery 


121 


om experience ‘ation ` 
Inpatient and Outpatient rotations; oper 
3 Medical Center n Wilse G 
353 Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery (arı € as à i 
Work upand care of linical and hospit : mA 9 requ ent 
ER consultation. This course q irt ng the thir ear irger 
I the Student did n, X have an 
Clerks lip d 
376 Advanced Surgery (5 = | m > s> 
Partic Ipation In total patient « irc I 5 Ox 
378 Pervisic n R 1 S 
~ Miensiye are Unit (5 EL CART. : an 
troduction to the ma wement of a ( y il rg : EL. : 
^ nVolving trauma; neuros irgery; and cardio ascula 
379 opaedie Surgery Washington H Spital Cente Kar 
. TUSplantarion Immunology arr 2/26 üs p r : 
inica renal transplantation eserva I : - : : 
conference seminar presentation, week gica 
Niversity He SPita A - 
383 ndocrine Surgery (arr Nam Venus 
Manageme It Of endo ne ders. I TS | rim as 
neoplasms Of the thyro thyr idrer i iE 5 
Librar, and laborate ry research anc al « 
384 versity and VA Hy 'Spitals Aaror 
l Phoracic Ardiovasg ular Surgery (5) zins i $ z 
xii Principles used in thoracic and cardi was - ó * 
385 Pinos University Hospital and Me al Fa is McGra 
xn. and “Constructive Surgery (ar : 
Expe “NCE in the full spectru if s es irge Bcc 
Adult including conge ital a iomali« uc surg A z 
ae neck, facia] trauma ber ant skin les ; ditas ep, 
bed Surgery, and breast sur il S 3 = i - 
389 Suse ide, and in the , linic 1 : 
Y Gon Preceptorship arr — Eor 
755 n * Benera Surgical patie is sec 
Ble tral Surgery Elective 5 
00 s, cial periods at Other institutie ns ingari 
Special Je Srams (arr. ) wi epartment facul — 
401 Perip er. Etive developed s Keshishian and om 
Inte, tm Vascular Surgery (arr ) fords tide i peripheral vas ular i s 
rue Ditia} me physi logi. peus eh wast lar technician in une n ERE 
bora ial assignment to the chief cardi: vs oi b trast art 
logra he dern diagnostic techniques = 1 mp n, through surgery. and i Mc 
the p, Y tr dent then f. lows a patient fr - on - in private olfice ‘practice 
Washir tor lative Period Opportunity Particis 
4p Burns $X l Hospital ( enter - 
(arr da 
ica in 1 1 "d burn intensive care ur with an associate 
403 rehabilit; ion ,, s ine-bed dedic ate d bun 
Prippe n unit, Full time attendinį 
General i 4Scular Surgery ( i 
lOty in le t Oducti nn to r heral vasci 
“aluating rning the basic arteriovenous and ce 
StVice. Para Ar Patients in an, fice pra tk 
4 m Peratin , Pating In Management and care 
x ttimen i eom, If appr« priate 
ects in Su Bery (arr ) x 
Mental Op sratBical research laborator ies, er 
Perime ve Procedures in physiolog 
| Mato, da nts, perf 'rmance of experimental sur 
“ad ting 8athering 4nd analysis of d 
NOlogy tran “a E 
SI “Mation, a 


a C 
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set 
(05 Hand Surgery Clinic/Research (arr.) urges vps ft" 
Participation in care of patients ¢ f all ages, working c losely with hands Nue 


E 
yes tO dia gnosis 2^ ritic cn 
e injuries, arthri e 
and reconst fini 


orthopaedic and plastic surgical services Basic approact 


ment of a wide variety ot hand di sorders including nery 


tions, congenital anomalies, fractures, vascu lar problems, in in € 

ats df 1 jol 
niques for these problems Exposure to microsurgery participa jal 0t 
conferences, ward rounds and operating room Wa ‘ter Reed Army N saf 
le 


{06 Plastic Surgery Clinic/Re search (arr.) cal p j 
Participation in care of patients and exposure to a wide variety of surgi ce 9 
in all age groups, ranging from congenital 
svndactvly to complex rec nstructive surgery for 


anomalies such 4 
abd ;mino/thoracic 
and extremity reconstruction Cosmetic surgery "t 
Participation in combined orthopaee d 

and treatment of conditio! ca 


sts in micro? SU 


head and neck cancer 
face. evelids, and other areas 
gerv hand service. Experie nce in evaluatior 
h opportunities Student assis 


i Army Medical ¢ enter 


the upper extremity Re sear 


ratory on a regular basis. Ws ilter Reed 


Urology C z E 


Chair H. C. Miller, Jr gn 
l 

yn 

02 Clinical Clerkship (3) ue ed 

ures for di4 igno sis ? read 


Observation of urologic conditions and proc ed 


and pathologic studies, endoscopy 


and surgery 5s Hop 


Radiologic 


weekly staff conference. University V.A., Fairfax, and © “hildren > Karmi pe 
381 Clinical Urology (5) js and! . $ 

Observation of urologic conditions and procedures tor diagnos co ‘tera 

Radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery." (ax Hospi? sil 

weeklv staff conference. University V.A., Children s, ane " pensimon wet 
382 Clinical Urology (arr.) s and e j 

Observation of urologic conditions and prox edures for diagr" ater 

end )sSCOpv and surgery, 


Radiologic and pathologic studies, 
weekly staff conference. V.A Hospital 
490-92 Extramural Elective (arr.) 
Elective periods at other institutions 


Professor Emeritus Of Clinical Medicine 


* YEnison t 
hiversit A] 
ete ity; M 


Titus of Orthopaedic 
Washingtor 


is Hopkins 


niversity 


sor Emeritus of Surgery 


Johns Hopkins Universin 


TUUS Of Anestbesiok )g) 


n, Pr WeSsor Eme 


versity of New York Downstate 


ritus Of Clinical Pediatrics 


hns Hopkins Universin 


ofessor Emeritus of Obstetri 


Tgil C 
3 Cimmino, Pri fessor F me 


» Professor 4 meritus of 
'Ofessor Emeritus of Urolo 


Yessor Emeritus of í 


fesso» Emeritus 


eritus of 


b Pr essor F meritt 


ritus Of Clinical Obstetrics and € 


fessor Emerit 
{US Of Orth ibaedk 
TUUS Of Clinical F 


THUS of í 


) hold appointments i 


ritus of Clinical Radiol 2) 
Hopk versity 


ius Of Anesthesiology 


Clinical Obstetr. 
^7, George Washingto: 


g) 
linical Medicine 


Of « 


pk 


as jefferson 1 versit VLA 


Of Clinical Medicine 


tS Of Medicine 


Surgery 

rd VM i 
juc vers 1 j 
rsity at 


linical Obstetrics and « 


lepartn 


Surgery and of Pediatrics 


Cs and «í "ynecolog) 


ICs and Gynecol IR) 


linical Obstetrics and G 


Clinical Obstetrics and G 


4s Of Pathology (Experimental) 


ngineering and of Medicine 


r'ynecology 
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jr., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 


James Quincy Gant 
X V 


& 193 MS. 1931, Ohio State University M.D. 193 Medical College of Virginia £ 


Frederick Chapman Green, Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics and of ! 


Sciences 
i2. Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1944 Indiana University Purdu 


Robert Henry Groh, Professor Emeritus of ¢ linical Neurology 


BS MD. 1937, University of Pitsburg! 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbi 
3A 33, MI 936. George Washington University 


Murdock Head, Airlie 
i , - t; LD. 1958, 6€ 


nrginia 


Jealib care 


jel niversity » 


olog} 


wee 


Professor Emeritus of Medic al and Public Aga?” n 


D 1947, 1 f Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont 
versit 
Rov Hertz, Researcb Professor Emeritus of Pbarmacology miersi 
BA. 1930, PhD. 1933, MD. 1939, University of Wisconsin; MPH. 1940 johns Hopkins UA 
William Allen Howard, Professor Emeritus of € linical Pediatrics 
M.D. 1934, Tulane University 
Vincent Michael Iovine, Professor Emeritus of « linical Surgery 
) Manhattan College; M.D. 1935, € ‘columbia University 
Paula Reines Kaiser, Associate Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology york 


+ State University * 


MB.. Ch B. 1936, University of St Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 193 
Havden Kirby-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
36 1927. University of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
BA. 1934, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1938 Harvard University 


Norman Clifford Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


B.S. 1948. The Citadel; M.S. 1950 MD. 1954, George Washington University 


Fred Leonard, Research Professor Emeritus Of Medicine and 
" Polvtechnic Institute € 


of Orth 
d 


S. 1938, University of Arkansas; M.S. 1942 Ph.D. 1947 


Benjamin Manchester, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


M.D. 1935, George Washington University " Ane 
William Laverne Marsh, Professor Emeritus of Patbology and ofi 
| ^ X New York at puffalo nm 
l obstetric 


94 irdue University; M.D. 1946, State University 


William Prentiss McKelway, Professor Emeritus of Clinica 


aedi 
k 


and 


Gynecology or sit 
inive 
A B. 1943, Washington and Lee University M.D. 1950, George Washington Un 
Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Pathology olo 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University e and Gyne? 


George Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics 


BA. 1918, MD. 1922, George Washington University 
Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 4 South Caroli? sug 
BA. 1928, DMS. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical | nist; popaed* 
Leonard Theodore Peterson, Professor Emeritus of 4 linica 
BA. BS. 1928, M.D. 1931, University of Minnesota "c ny 
anis Of SMB: ] 
Howard Clemeth Pierpont, Associate Professor Emeritus of PL 
A B. 1939, Marietta College; M.D., CM. 1943 McGill University Canada Engine ý 
Hubert Vincent Pipberger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical | n 
Medicine : wilheims UP 
í ee 
BA 1938, Deutsches Kollege, Germany MD. 1951 Rheinische Friedric J mist gy d 


fedicine 


Herbert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of € linical ^ 
` ji 1 niversity 


BA 5, Washingt and Lee University, M.D. 1929, Come : 
Minnesota ind Gyne 

trics € : 
Neel Jack Price, Professor Emeritus of € linical Obsté tri 


n a S. 1940. MD. 1942, University ¥ Oklahoma 


i 


A 


oC n 
A: 1933 UP 


BA 1939 | aS Putnam, Pro, 
Jac A 


fessor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
k Jaco RI 1954, Harvard 1 niversity 
b lei ^ 
BA qc ia ld, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medi ine 
luo vi ‘SHY Of Alabama: M.B 1940, M.D, 1941, University of Cincinnati 
iz ue 
AB. 1936 I zoli, Professor Emeritus of Neurol gical Surgery 
Mary Louis " 1940, Je hins He Pkins University 
3 © Rob i 
M BA 19; Americ bins, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
NTO Ron versity MA. 1940, Ph.D. 1944 George Washingto: iversity 
) ^ 
AB 193 kis mansky. Professc w Emeritus Of Medicine 
Ur Ber | E 9f Maine: MD 1937, University of Rochester 
Q; ^ 
Clinica E senbaum. Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine and of 
BS. 193) ( P Care Sciences 
10m. hs hiv 
"i Stor Sa an of New York, City ( ollege; M.D. 1935. New York University 
Ri 93, | ^ Pington, Pre fessor Emeritus of ¢ linical Medicine 
tram Jac. M1, Harvard University 
Bs Yons ue r hg 
kn 36, mene Col Sauerbrunn, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Radiolog 
Nin w CBS M.D. 1940, Union Tinna ? 
Bs liams “THON University 
Un 940 ipini Smith, Profess w Emé THUS Of Bio bemistr 
Nee ak elechni, Institute and Star rn MS 47, pt ) Geor Ya: 
holas p, nd State V Ph.D. 1951, George Was 
Ms s, Strick D 
itage MB, Chp myth, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
Sax 2 1949 University College. Dublin- M « "1 verir f Michio 
Mp, «1n Snell Profe atop . Arii arn a 
tero 1949, PhD, 1956 “sor Emeritus of Anatomy and Orth: paedic Surgery 
lis Stevens rofe ? MD. 1961, | uversity of Londor 
" TOC SOF Eoma 
hag i Pens, ini EN Emeritus Of Neurol ^g) 
ar) tate Uniy TSity; N 34, Ph 937, MD. 19 Universit Z 
iios On Stubbs, y MA 1934, Phi rte i 
“he “3 MA 193) itn. Ofessor Emeritus of í linical Ane sthesiolog, 
) ) ~ 
Mp ok Magn ES Come Washington Universit 
x^ 194 agna, ; : 
E Rock 3 Medical Coll Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
dA Wood Telf. oe Pennsylvar ia 
Q4 3h ma dord, Profo 
“arles W: lA 1933. t. fessor p meritus of Anatomy 
Mb l9 ater The i any Of Utah; Pt D. 1942, Ge Re Washington Univ V 
Apa, |] IDs "f£ » 
"Gr Geom. C Prof Sor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Cid 19 € Trave Proc. enn 
<: Wel "ofe: - , 
leton lesley lege ^ Sor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
hy 193 YMon¢ Te d x] 1926, Con ell University 
Oha, 794, p "adwe : aL. not 
amate C k Coll well Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
ls Ss V. "EBE; MS 1935 p D. 193 lenior nf Sacs 
h 1959 ‘a o 2 1 versity of Michigar 
M Y uter "Ofo : 
b Qi nth eae E Profi Sor Emeritus of Anesthesie Mog) 
eco Ph i alsh * 1954, Hahneman; Medical College 
bm 194) Md ' 3E., Professor p meritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 
"les Win. D. 19, 
" 15 
li Xs On Wan, rien wn | Niversirty 
Vno, ~ Viini MUS, Profocc». : ; 
Ns Glen nia Military ~ "eg Emeritus of Neur xogical Surgery 
n (R tute. Mr > | acis f 
Wah 9 or We Ster Profe D. 1928, ı versity of Virginia 
ya Mar LT e Unive fessor p meritus of Ps chiatry and Bebavioral Scier es 
ny Shall U "sity. M.D 1949, Wayne State 1 iversit 
Med ig. Williams Pr s dye. 
A : ^ Loyola | iver Ofessor Emeritus of € linical Neurological Surgery 
"live TSity of ( hicagc MI 38, University of Chi ig 
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rank Duane Allan 


1 | i 


Ronald Carl Bohn 


Profess 


or 


Associale 


I^ 
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Professor of Anatom) 
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and Health Sciences 


Anatomy 


D. 1954 


Louisiana 


Milton Wilfred Brightman, Profe ssorial Lecturer in 


MA TS 


loseph Amedeo Di Paolo 


18, Wesle 


Mary 


Barbara Gilsor 


A 


Kurt Edward Johnson 


1 
Hof 


Frances Ericksen 


| Hoffman 


Associate Professorial Lecture 


M 
M 


MA 


I 


S 


Associa 


Visiting 


n 


49 


Professor of 
A Phi 


Case Wt 


Associate 


Thoma 


lef 


i, Yale Ur 


ern Reserve 


te Professorial Lecturer m 


Anatom) 


1X Phi 


Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatom) 


> i4, St A 


Marilyn Jean Koering 


A 


( eure 


Janette Mar 


BS Cornell 


Kenna Dale Peusne 


f 


Luz Paltan Mangurian 


S 68. Simmons Ci 


Jeffrey Mark Rosenstein 


3A. 1971, Kent State 


Francis P. Schulter-Ellis 


ghan 


Frank James Slaby 


14 x Califor 
i i 


f Pittsl 
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lasu 
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LS 
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MS 


Associate 


ge; P 


Associate 


Southert 


ASSOCK 


ile 


Li 


T 
Te 


Michigai 


Professor of Anatom) 


ilyn Krum, Special Lecturer tn 


George W 


Special Lecturer in 


Yale 1 


State University O! 


Anatomy 


versity; Pht 


iversit\ 
niversity 


Ph.D. 1953 


State ersin 
67. University of Wiscon: 
Anatom) 
ashington | niversity 
Anatom) 
an. University Ph.D. 1986 


Professor of Anatom) 


Harvard Univ 


Professor of Ami 


Douglas Henry Ubelaker, Profess rial Lecturer m 


RA N ) 


Raymond John Walsh 


1S. 1% iver 


f Massact 


Anesthesiology 


Michael David Abr: imowitz, Associate € linical Profe 


MB. ChB 


Leonard Bachi ian, ¢ linical Professor « 


BS. 1946, Franklin ar 


Peter Hartwell B: gley, 


ersity 


iset 


Y Win 


Lal 


BA. 19 Columbia University 


Francis Joseph Bale strieri 


BS. 1% DDS 


MI 
) 


Matthew Joseph Becker, 


BS Massacl 


1s 


J6 


ite 


[e 


t Kans 


V 


( 


f Tect 


rer 


lanice Bitetti, Assistant Profe. ssor of Anesthesiology 


BA. 1975, Wellesley 
lack Galen Bray, Jt 


BS University 


( 


llege 


MI 


1979, Columbia 


University 


Assistant Clinical Professor of 
MD 


of Redlan 


is 


1984, Unive 


rsity of Kar 


womy 


University 


Ane 


was 


Anatomy 
Ph.D. 1973 George V 


( New york | psa 


» in Anatomy "d 


). 1951, 


ashing” 


Professor of Anat ymy 
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law, the Giles S. Rich competition in patent law, and the Student ms 10 i 

ASS ion trial com ti In addition, the Board se nds student 

( nm Cuno}; i S | € LIO! 


LAW CENTER STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Law Fr aternitic 


Asiar American Law Student Law Students Civ! 
Association Council 
ick Law Student Association Moot Court Board p 
t Le Society Movimiento Legal ar | 
Env [ al Law Association National Lawyers a 
Equal Justice Foundat Student Bar Associati C ociarion 1 | 
Federalist Society Student He alth Law l | prope! P^ 
i gre fee Student Intellectua af 
Tun " ? Association » associat 
iw Association for Womer student Trial Lawye 


, con CU ors 
, work ^ g mast 


dents tc 
yr stuc Cet nte 


Ir erta nstance irrangements ma he a 
» Na ‘tional Law 


E dE ')CTORAI 


PROGRAMS 


f - va washingto 
Georgetown University through the Consortium of Universities of the Was 
Metropolitan Area, Inc., a student is required to attain the grade of c O’ ndidates 


minimum cumulative average of 78 is required at all times for all LLM. € rer nou! 
The student is expected to include Law 599—600 Thesis in the 24-seme 


requirement for the degree (for exception, see Master's Thesis, below): ete 
. ust comp ds 


Candidates for the degree in a selected field of specialization mu» prol 
minimum of 12 of the required 24 semester hours in courses and writing f 
related to the selected field are those 

rhe only credit hours that may be applied toward an LL.M degre’ when a 
completed while a duly enrolled candidate for that specific degree, XC aree 
unclassified student has been admitted with the specific right to convert 
status at the end of a specified number of hours 
Master's Thesis thes 

oq maste 9". 
Each candidate for the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write amas , of the 


: : ully ^^. 
(Law 599—600) under the supervision of a full-time member of the w jetion 
ccessfu C of the 


National Law Center. Four hours of credit will be granted for su ability 

of the thesis. The purpose of this requirement is to demonstrate ees : holt 
student to perform research in a special area of the law and to proc a 
paper containing the results of this research. The thesis is exp% hes? 


e ay waive l " 
substantially the same quality as a law review article. The Dean may " ter t d 
requirement upon written request of the student, submitted nO t's gra A 
beginning of the final semester or summer session before the student "s, taking 


" t 

ability DY “ 

but only if the student has demonstrated research and writing abilin es 
Law Center 


dates for the yremen 
nt pre 


minimum of 6 semester hours of course work at the National 
Research Paper.” No thesis waiver will be granted for candi 
Master of Laws with specializations in internati ynal law, governme 3 
law, or environmental law . can he 
rhe thesis in its final form must be presented to the adviser no late go mme 
specified in the Calendar. Two c mplete copies (three copies in th 


RAL PROC ‚RAMS 
ONtra., 


tacts pr : 
Tom the Program) are re ļuired. It is the re I f the candidate to obtain 
Iling ind UJ.D. Programs Off Jp regulations gx verning the 
Paid ar. < reprod “n Of theses, The mandatory tl esis binding fee of $15 must be 
Acce Lime of reg tration for the last semes r's work 
Accenta | 
Univer! 'ed theses be e the r ( ve and are placed in the 
Opies 5 Gelman | jacob Burns Law Library where the duplicate 
are by und an ide ay e for rculatior 
Honor : 
Th 
È ( Pha. 
Obtair Bree of Mast X | est ] " = ed students wh, 
t Minin um . j è Q 
ady; 
late 
Vas Courses in Other Departments 
thes T of Laws Cand pa. 
T fields " é e px t "^e graduate courses related to 
* “ster | Of interes, į ther departmer i vers A maximum of ( 
"dit yy QUIS will - Credited toward the degr for such courses; however 
Credit be Branted or ft r I 
Jo , à v ( x 
lil. T NC (N 


ire given on campus | he grade of CR 
Othe, may bet 


l ‘cn Courses. Courses numbered 
h E instruct, aken for graduate credit o, y if the student receives the approval 
' le de tthe time -Bistraiion and does additional work as prescribed 

Partmen; fferino the À e 


E 
9f Universities of the W 


. ashington Metropolitan Area Inc 
l ate f 1 E 
ita Or TY , 
\ Versi the Master o Laws degre« take graduate courses at Ge rgetown 
Stro aw ( en S yf [ ersities of tl ew isl Ington 
seme urs Of such courses may be 
ee. Permissi ike ( sortium courses must 
M g une urse. Th« 
N W he re [ SUCN courses. To 
lk 


5 e requires a 
ores [ i roved college « r university: a 
C BICC, Carne A nigh rank [rom a 
I the Asso Ame in Law schools Or 1S 
Ass M f Laws degree with | igh 
g Capa T y work in the field of law and 
It S diss Applicants must also lemon 
g ister s thesis 1 Æ ONE more 
is W € Y wing NSuitation wit! tne 
na lt Sc be designat« immittee 
e fa agreement or e acceptab lit 
SS subn etailed line for the 
IDIC i 4 GIVISION wit I Napter the exact 
| be 1 bibli graphy for each ct Ipter listing be n ks, 
i es De sidere y} 


igh the outline 


> sufficiently 


—9 
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applicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then acts upon the recommen) 
tion and may either accept or reject the applicant as an SJ.D candidate | e 
instance will any applicant be admitted to degree candidacy prior to th all 
procedures; however, the applicant may be registered as an unc lassified stu me 
purposes of completing the 8 semester hours of course work requiremen” F the 
below). Approval for degree candidacy must be received within one yea 


, the dea 
appointment of an adviser unless a written extension is granted by the 


Degree Requirements 


> mic 
The candidate must c mplete (1) a residence period of not less than one oar 
year; (2) a course of study and research—designated by the consultative com uding 
and approved by the Graduate Board—of no less than 8 semester hours, a 4 
Jurisprudence unless previously taken; and (3) an acceptable dissertat* jssion 
dissertation must be submitted no later than three years from the date 0 : jte 0n ' 
to candidacy for the SJ.D. degree. The applicant who proposes to "which tl 
comparative law topic must have a reading know ledge of the language Ift = sulla 


relevant materials are to be found. When the dissertation is submitted, net 

tive committee will set the date for an oral examination. This exami cul | 

conducted by the consultative committee and such other members of t 

and qualified experts as are selected by the Graduate Board : pmittothë 
No later than the date specified in the Calendar, the candidate must s " 

Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an abstr 

exceed 600 words) of the dissertation „duction 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and repr fice of the 

the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in the c exami 

Dean. To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of the Cned andi 

committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law 2 e dealt 

be suitable for publication. Additional information will be supplied faced inte 

Accepted dissertations become the property of the University and are be duplic 7 

University's Gelman Library and the Jacob Burns Law Library, where t Am 

copies are bound and made available for circulation ] 


DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


as an 
The National Law Center has several programs of study available to sude orit 
in law outside the United States. These programs fall into two gene eric 
those directed toward preparing students for a bar examination = gh a moe 
jurisdiction and those that enable students to return to their countries 
thorough understanding of some aspects of American law. + the exile ie 
A student with a degree from a foreign law school who has mo 7 cand 
competitive admissions criteria will be admitted to the Law Center npé j 
for the Master of Comparative Law (M Comp.L.) or Master of Con E) 
(American Practice) (M.Comp.L. [Am.Prac.]) degree : he suder al 
To prepare for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, p* 
apply for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of Comparative kin aw 9) 
Practice) degree. The J.D. degree requires 84 semester hours of ly 
(credit is given for work in a foreign law school only in exceptional c e M. 
and will qualify the student to take most U.S. bar examinations. the red gl 
(Am.Prac.) degree requires 32 semester hours of work and sod to aseri 4 
AT 


ments of the District of Columbia Bar. Students are cautione tion f 
requirements of tbe bar for which they intend to qualify prior to see 3 


scbool programs j 


DEGREE PROGRAMS FC R INTERNATIONAL STI IDENTS 


Intermatic nal 


students planning to return to their home — —— 
hoi Program leading to the degree of Master of Np alee pols ey 
the ) lis degree program enables the student togainal dips: rii ` 
Bt, herican legal system by taking basic courses in the Law ee c s 
ing, Ended to qualify a student to take a [ S. bar examination. , sat min 
ein” ted students will not be certified for bar ers ee " am 
ie sarangements have been made prior to a student's registra 
Status, 


Acc 
MISSION PROCEDURE 

li tions for the Master of C mparative Law programs must be received no later 
q d th n 


beir for the fall semester Master of Comparative Law applicants may begin 
rams in the fall only 


$ nimi na a 
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Required Records 


> „tothe 
Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send dire ades 
Office of Post-J.D. Admissions official credentials listing subjects S i certifi: 
received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Original diploma sities 
cates, and transcripts from secondary schools and all colleges an accepte 
attended are required, but in exceptional cases certified copies will bel pecore 
Records of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All recor 
the property of the University and cannot be returned 


Language Test fi pof pal 
. ake the 765 

Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the to be 

è t score ol ir? 


ment. Students are responsible for making arrangements for taki 
should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, urn » 
Jersey 08541, U.S.A. The completed application form should be re semeste! P 
Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the beginning of a wi 
which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee, which should ue : 4 
the application, entitles the student to have the test score scr - uage pes " 
institutions. Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Lane MT 
constitute application for admission to George Washington . nN descripto 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, © nS oe w^ 
the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and pues jank. " 
test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an applic sent 
the application for the test, the student should specify that the 


scores Uv * 
Office of the Dean 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS „tional iv 
s for intern an ding? 


For tbe Degree of Juris Doctor—Entrance requirement t advance" 


dents are the same as those stated on pages 11-12, except tha Tm 
rely grante ud reig h ^ ü 
rarely granted for study in foreign law schools Master d compa" erion 
For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Lau and Me asf comp jen 
-e the succes ivi 
(American Practice)—The entrance requirements are the suc Ve hi 


CSS g equ oh 
letters, Or sciences with j i 
aduation in ne Mas 
S 


and graduation from a course in arts, philos« phy, 
graduation from a gymnasium, lycée, or liceo; and gr imis 
: Admis : 

iversity. Adr 3 sid 
nun ! h year. , ,, col 


„mester each y 
fall se dent will o : 
gs a Jur? jer 


academic standing from a recognized foreig 
Comparative Law program is limited to the 

For tbe Degree of Master of Laws—An international stu 
ered for admission to the Master of Laws program if he 


1 i 31an: 
post-Juris Doctor degree with high academic standing fron 


e y 
rance red sop 


^ x he alent 3 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science rhe une jn ar For yee? 

1 ' 7 "OUI* whe, fi 

are the successful completion of and graduation trom a C asiuff) yc’ “city P 
letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from à gymn ing ^ en 


andini 
„rsjty; outstan 2 haC 
reign university; ree with nigh 


graduation in law from a recognized f 
leg 


scholarly work in the field of law; and a Master of Laws ¢ 


standing from an American university 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS , and DOC os 


Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Masters of Compa Jents: 
i e uden» * 
Juridical Science—Degree requirements for foreign St 


stated on pages 14, 17, and 20 


plete a residen. e period of 


ien ( degree must be com 
"Bree he lOd not « ee g three years fr m the time £ registration for the 
S fn» ; i " , 
Urse in y tudent | ^* complete satisfactorily 24 semester hours of approved 
ne = 
NY Of the Law Center, or S ther departments of the | niversity as the 
"st Gs - “nter shall approve, and | ~> maintain a cumulative average of at 
“Mitte times ‘Transfer © American Practice legre¢ program is not 
Aster nr 
T O, i 
1 Ule Ad Comparative La The general requirements 
a e 
Tn à '5 those fi ( rative Law except that this 
Milha , Wires 35 , : 
1 I in e CSIC VE the courses appri wed 
j lltéd to th "m e Juris Doctor rriculum (see pages 
IW background. For those with a common law 
lOt t required as wel is Core elective courses in the 
X N A e average of it least 65 must be 
Pes 
n t { 
ide, Studen, x ; 
dents i “ents IW Center as unclassified 
n so accordance udi... £1 
Sen Can ^ " . à bs 
1 age didate for a Ba x ! - « T) e with an ab ve 
Merin "CCOrd i NE 
) » if ( V 
liqa Lay, School ‘ 
A HN 


f the Association of 


- INFORMATK IN 


e J.D. and post J.D 


the full-time day 


ime evening div 1S1ION 


th sessions. No beginni 


Summer term 


post-].D 


eek; a three-credit 
for one-half the 


, €.£., Contracts I] 


1 the summer 


ng students are 


t the academic year, and, as a 


terms to receive 


nd one-half summer terms to 


r session by full-time 
t residence credit for 


they are registered for 3 or more 


t a semester 


* semester hours may be taken eacl 


receive three-tenths of 


1 Session by part- 


a semester of residence 
1 they are registered for 2 or 


f the summer tern 


1 forms and complete credentials well 
ie selection pro 


h they seek admission In tł 


‘Nation ag 


I 


Jlicant because of sex. race, color, 


| } X 
appiication f 


ee of $45 must accompany 


r admission 


readmission are available at and should 
he National Law Center, Ge rge 


Admissions 


-Oncerning studen m foreign institutions, see pages 
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APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Juris Doctor Program—Beginning students are admitted only at 
fall semester . gervice 

The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly ep | 
(LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration forms supplied by cesset 
School Admission Services (LSAS). No application to this school will be Pe di 
unless accompanied by a Law School Application Matching Form, which DAS 
each applicant's LSAT/LSDAS registration pac ket. Since an LSAT and or LSD! ;ssary 10 
cannot be produced by LSAS without the Matching Form, it will be HM each 
return to the applicant any application re eived without it. A transcript es 2 
college or university attended should then be sent directly to LSAS, ee aw 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940. No transcript should be sent to the e " 
Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy to this law Scho" - 


accep 
others that ordered a report. However, the applicant will be asked, upon owing 
tance. to submit directly to the National Law Center à final transcript ` 
evidence of the receipt of a bachelor's degree 

To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of begi e 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be rece! 
National Law Center before March 1. This means that the Law Schoo Adm " 
should be taken no later than December (see Entrance Requiremen™ 
11-12) 

All applications of transfer students should be received by th 
no later than June 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the S$ 


Transfer applicants will not be considered for admission to the SUM Tred py D 
, Handbook prep’, os, The 


i ; student > 
aning s py the 
jssion 


pas 


fice 


For additional information, see the offic ial Pre-Lau y Scho 3 
Law School Admission Council and the Association of American Lav jon, à lying 
-e-law preparati °F on ON 


Handbook includes material on the law and lawyers, p! 
to law schools, and the study of law, together w ith inc 
most American law schools. It will be sent to all registran 


lividualized If 
ts by the ^^ 


Admission Services "the fall of sp s 
Master's Programs—Students are admitted at the beginning of u o the I 
{mission (i 


semester or any of the summer sessions. Application for ac 
program, together with all required credentials, must be receivec 
fall semester, October 1 for the spring semester, and one mo! 
tion for the summer session for which application is made. 5tuc 
the fall semester only in the Master of Comparative Law program; 


deadline is March 1 


: allor S : 
the fall On opi 
Doctoral Program Students are admitted at th pe nol 


» beginning O fe 
e begi ssertat er 


semester. Application for admission, t gether with the props opt "tall sem 
and all required credentials, must be rec eived by March 1 for de ited 
October 1 for the spring semester : ses arc ad! t 
Unclassified Students—Lawyers who wish to take graduate cour "(he SU » f 
i any OEF Laws 


at the beginning of the fall semester, the spring semester, " pachelor ‘ s<si0" 
sessions. Students who wish to earn credit for transfer toward 4 se 


z he sum” 
Iuris Doctor degree at another institution may be admitte dto Ule © shown u W 
i -hool and have * os o» 


if they are in good standing at an acc redited law sc ag cemes 
abilitv in their law studies; they are admitted to the fall or spring ' 
unusual circumstances 

1. Application for admission with required ¢ : 
wishes to earn credit for transfer toward a Juris Doctor degree - " 
(see page 23), should be received at the Office of Admissions * ing Sê 
Center by June 1 for the fall semester, Dec ember 1 for the spre 


Mav 1 and June 1 for the summer sessions 


.edentials, fof 
redenti other 
Na 


REGISTRATION 


2 
tke Application for 


admission, wit! 
d Braduate ce urs 


i required credentials, for lawyers who w 
es (see page 23), should be received at tl 
aw Center by July 1 for the fall semester, Nov 
» and one month prior to registration for the sum 


ish to 
1€ Office of Admissions 
ember 1 for the spring 
mer session for which 


"bye YN 


A 

tnt Who was previously registered but did not attend 

(lir T (summer term ex luded) should file an 

be ae dates for readmission are the same 
p ission, aby we) 

‘bse a Student has attended one o 

NN from the 1 niversity or 


during the most recent 
application for readmission 
as those for admission (see Application 


r more institutions of higher education during 
applies as a degree candidate and was previously a 


kan tee student, he or she must have complete, official transc ripts sent to the 


lore 4 EG : EA È y p 


lent must register in person. No student will be 
s have been filed and appr 


oved (see Admission) 


ET accepted for less than a semester or one summer session 
ther ir may not register concurrently in George Washington University and 
"ey... Stitution Registration in more than one schox | of tł 


1e University requires 


‘tte : r 
Repi “1 Permission of the deans concerned prior to registration 


lation may be 


changed only with the permission of the dean 
Ye ' 
"Iit rry VETT TE 
m FOR REGISTRATION 
Ud 
a. “Cnt «, i 
“iby ! Who Is suspended or whose record IS not clear for any reason is not 
Nes a register 
Stude j ; 
Bible p “dene Upon receipt of a final letter of admission a new student is 
Or re : ies 
NH registration on the stated days of registration 


‘Our "teq Strii lent 


Se à student previously istered who was not registered 
SS m 
tive, during the preceding semester ot summer session must apply for and 


Vois Ser of reac Imission (see Readmission, above) before becoming 
tration 
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E 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
er 
the 1989 summe 
The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1989 
sessions and the 1989-90 academic year 
Tuition Fees 
J.D. candidates $6,750 
Full-time program (11 or more hours), each semester 482 
Part-time program, each credit hour = ) 
Master's degree candidates (LL.M., M.Comp.L., and M.Comp.. [Am prac.] 366 
and Continuing Legal Education students, each semester hour ..-****" 13,500 € 
S.D. candidates,* full program, including the final examination ie" 
Marvin Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 10.75 
Each semester hour, to a maximum of $112.50 per semester y 
Registration Fee (charged all students per semester and summer 25 
registered) s 46 
Graduation Fee (charged all students applying for graduation) 
Special Fees x 45 
A Application fee (degree candidate), n« mrefundable candidacy 
id Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree ified in 
| are speci 5 
{ | (payable in two installments—$100, nonrefundable, bv a date Spe " 
i afe 
3 | the letter of admission; $350, nonrefundable, by June 1) ee p l | 
ig Fee for binding Master's theses and SJ.D. dissertations ; ‘i dá 0 | 
i : , > rio®: 5 
" Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated Pe ies 00 
a | During first week of classes ec l 
E | After first week of classes (if permitted) j T 
ij : | Late-payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due E A 
y i (see Payment of Fees, below) A 
bot | Replacement of lost or st len picture identification card AE ;scumbrance E 
i | Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement alter financial € Ee 
1 for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) ke because of 15 
| Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returne E 7 
f | insufficient funds or for any other reason 
! Iranscript fee jjowing priv 
HOV , 
. nt to thé fc ary 
Registration on campus in the University entitles each sudeta Unive t jn 
> " i 
ileges: the services of the Career Services Center; the use of t yxherwise dent 
SS L 
gymnasium privileges; admission to all athletic contests, une nate and 4° 
e aeileges termina © m 
and the Hatchet, the student newspaper These privileges z he U jversily 
; ^ me 
is no longer in residence upon withdrawal or dismissal from 
et 
seme he 
cessive ©, ne, the 
e Es yur SUCH of dme 
* The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $3,375 per semeste! for fc extension * 


yprove an 
exclusive of the summer term or terms If the Faculty should apf 


student must maintain enrollment 


rmitted to complete registration or attend classes until 


t angements for payment have been made Tuition and 


€ due and payable in full at the € ffi 


hecks and postal monev order 


} 
ce of the Cashier at the ume of 


s should be made out to Ge ree 
Blon Unive rsity with student identification number shown in th per le 
ounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 


uition, various fees, and room and bi ard charges. Students 


lester hours Or mx re May sigi 
' hal ent E ints Office 
fto; the total t 


“Tred payment Contract wit 


at the time of ea registration, per 


hy uition and [ees ( except for [ees payable in advance) at the tir 
‘Bistray 

Boer “ON and the remaining half on or bef re Wednesday of the ninth week of 
5 for } 5 

N the fall and 


spring semesters. Interest at tl 
"Unpaid bal 


‘Mey ance will be charged fr m the 
10-month payment plan is l 
g uon assistance in the for 
her forms of tuition awards a 
less the to iton and fee 
UU or more. Under s 
e-half of the amount due 
defer the balance bx signing 


^ MaKe any pay ment whe 


ee and will be subject to the inter t charge of 1 


e ( it px 
| M] mace rhin u 3 I, 
at Decome aU days past due IDC! i 
^ as " 
Se of tudent's a count is financially enct 


Payment contracts in futur 


ice will notify th 


an e Registrar to withhol lg tior 
dns, : 
Nf “Tipts, diplomas, and « academic information unti ea unt is 
Nang} ill 1 i T 4 
live Y. Financial settlement will require payment ir 
iver 
ae Sity in addition to a financial reinstatemer 
d Chech 


A student whe iose check is returne 


larged a returned check fee If 


account will be o ially 
and penaltie S 


the che 


iong encumbered 
as for late payment enume rated above 


"o, 
E"  DEFERREI 


) PAYMENT PLANS 


rograms are available for those who wish to pay the costs « Í 
^" 
n on a monthly basis. Terms and condi tions vary, but most provide 
© Policy In the 


contract. For specific details and ; | 


le follow ing 


* Kr Edu-ch leck Plan, P.O. Box 8888. W ilmington, Del. 19899 
Whey de imi Insured l'uition Plan, 53 Beacon Street, Bo ton, M: bes 21 

Ing Trust ( ompany, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 1000 
Won. ran Pre Sram, The Riggs National Bank, 1913 Massac husetts Ave., N.W 


; Concord, N.H 03301 


2" zi 
'Md “land National Bank, Consumer Ban king Division, P.O. Box 1954 
“1203 
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WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


_nedule 

, in class schedu'® 

Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in clas courses 55 
must be made in person or in writing to the Dean Withdrawal rr cumstances 


permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary c 
Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice lens semeste! 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations pedu 
tuition charges and fees will be made in acc ;rrdance with the following sce 


the fall and spring semesters 
1. Complete withdrawal from the University é ; 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of eg . 6096 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the second week Ces -40% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of € “jasses: 25% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fourth week of clés" wone 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of classes CAD “harge the 
' r ch’ 
Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in 4 S 
refund schedule above applies to the difference idence hal 
ate 281 
Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate tO vrrangeme” 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease *'* 
2 funds: 


H 


Refund policies of the University are in conformity W ith guidelir 
adopted by the American Cc yuncil on Education 

In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced becaus 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for w« ork 
student who does not have a clear financial record il they can f 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds unt 1 
banking arrangements in the community 


e of absence frc 
done will 


FINANCIAL AID 

= = g 
at aid trove, 

4 j : S -jal al ra 

The National Law Center assists many students in obtaining fin ploymen á 

full or partial scholarships, various loan programs, part-time et 

combination of these kinds of assistance 

JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM school 


fession +. ants 
The National Law Center participates in the Graduate and roci appli 
Financial Aid Service (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis ^ shou j 
financial need. Entering students wishing to receive financia ag 6660, ee appl 
New Jersey 08541-6660. The information prc wided by the ap! be sent 
cant's parents will be analyzed and a copy of the report W! l „eship 
Center. iy for a sC Ole ie 
Students entering the National Law Center who wish to app" their € -hip Ë 
must submit a letter to the Assistant Dean for Admissions, out ining $ “polars : 
qualifications, extracurricular activities, and reasons for believing * 
justified 


sons Ch 
: ^ Regulation 
* The $450 deposit required of entering students is nonrefundable Reg sions 

š imer Sess! 


drawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Su 


FINANCIAL AID 


Stude 
y dents seeking financial assistance should file with « APSFAS in time for their 


oan? be received at the Law Center as early as possible. Applications for 
ie, ps should be submitted by March 1 or within one month of acceptance by 
iyi ov The Committee on Student Financial Aid of the Law Center will 
Noa, ing awards in March, and available funds are limited 


vards will be made 


À to an entering student until the admissi n process bas 
“Ompleted 


Mes ner. 
Ces of Financial Aid 


ter aid has been made available from many friends and alumni of the Law 
€ scholarships include the folk wing 
| "tnr ` A 

& Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Jacob and Charlotte Lehrman 
Nest Ship 
Ab Gott Bryan Sche larship 
Air "urns Scholarship 


Foundation Scholarship 
Manatt-Phelps Banking Law Scholarship 
Robert Netherland Miller Scholarship 


Me iro hington Dorsey Phi Delta Delta Scholarship 

"uei En Scholarship Donald C. Snyder Scholarship 
Moi" en Phi Delta Phi William Pinckney Walker Memorial 
"is, p Sip Scholarship 

be, Oberts Harris Scholarship Glen A. Wilkinson Scholarship 

Mon E Simon Scholarship J. McDonald and Judith K. Williams 
in, «nd Williams Sche larship Scholarship 


*€aring Jackson Scholarship 


w additi i 
Y oj, tion, the University awards a number of Honor and Trustee Schi larships 
p. tuition remission on the basis of financial need 


fing 


"ouo 

ur the Benerosity of friends of the University, a number of loan funds are 
NU tt yy ng them are the Lyle T. Alverson Loan Fund; the Robert Ash Loan 
‘dati George R. Beneman Loan Fund; the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz 
fp, ON Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McCi annel 
itle an Fund; the Robert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fund: the Mit hell 
M , emoria] Loan Fund; the J. Forrester Davison Loan Fund; the Clifford A 
NO Y Fund; the District of Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund: the J.W 
Ma Wundation Loan Fund; the Newell X Ellison Loan Fund; the Louise F 
Ring emorial Student Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet George Foundation 


hy oe George Washington Law Association Loan Fund: the Morris Golub 
it 


n Ye Frederick O. Graves Law Student Loan Fund: the John B., Jr., and 
X alden Loan Fund; the Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fund; the Susan and 
519] Up Memorial Fund: the Law Association Loan Fund for the law classes of 
929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941. 1942. 
Wan 12.’ 1952, 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Law 
ri 3 Fund; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. Li hnes 


Sithe SSistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the Robert N. Miller Le yan 
AR Oan Mur 
à ‘Und 


pis}. Ville Hassler Walburn Memorial Loan Fund; the Kennedy and Judith 
KUNN N Student Loan Fund, the Ralph E. West Memorial Loan Fund: the W H 
Orial Student Loan Fund; the Patricia A. Willoner Lc yan Fund; the Ruth 


1 Fund; the Yadao and Kanemoto Loan Fund; and the Samuel Green 


rja Oar 
1 “an Fund 


AW CED 


In addition, financial assistance 1s available through the Guarant 


Loan Program, Perkins Loans, wor k-studv, and other sources 
n the Of 


fice of the per 


Application for finan ial assistance should be made i 


MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PK )GRAMS 

; .ceptance bY 
Application should be made bv March 1 or within one month of accepting to the 
Law Center. The applicant should submit a letter applying for financia! * c ema 


Assistant Dean for Admissions. The letter should contain bi graphic 


jon 
tion concerning experience in prac tice or teaching, and any oth : 


er informat vd 
icants SAN 
Applicat! vei 1 


will be of assistance in the consideration of the application e 

arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent from two members pe crank i 

faculty directly to the Assistant Dean for Admissions. The applicant s acad Jette 

in class should be included either in the transcript of the law school of int 

of recommendation ‘ell ywship in 
Sources of financial aid include the Marcus B. Finnegan Memorial per ; ylarship? 

the field of international intellectual property, Ric hard Paul Momsen Y^ and the 

for Brazilian Graduate Law Students for the study of U.S constitutions! adminis 


uate Fellowshif 


s in AC". 
dents ap po! 


law of patents and trademarks Randolph C. Shaw Grad 
trative Law, and up to three University Teaching Fellowships for stu 
to conduct sections of the first-year researc h and writing course 


to 


PRIZES 


Bureau of National Affairs Law Student Prize 
senior law student 

Tacob Burns Prize—Established by Jacob Burns, a law 
Trustee of the University. A medal and a cash award presented annu 


Ac 
us and ! Ach ol 
alumn ally to € ch 


the two members of the winning team 
in the upper-class Van Vleck Moot Court 
ompetition 

The Michael D. Cooley Memorial 
Prize—A plaque given to that indiv idual 
in each graduating class who has been 
most successful in maintaining his or 
her compassion, vitality, and humanity 
during law school. The recipient ol this 
award is selected by the graduating class 
during the spring of the third year at the 
National Law Center. 

Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize 
awarded annually to the graduate stu 
dent who has demonstrated the highest 
werall proficiency in a course 1n labor 


law 

Charles Glover Prize Established 
bv Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Honor 
arv Trustee of the University, in memory 


of his great-grandfather, an illustrious 
member of the bar of the District ot 
Columbia. A cash award given annually 


Othe 


Student who } ‘ 


gnest average grag c l K 

Urse 

tpa Beta Pi Priz by Eta Alumnae ( Ipte he law T | 

y, th the highest ; he first vear 

err, Priz By bequest, a medal a | annual eml 
Buduating class wh attains the highest ave € C ( f 


tor 


zes By bei 


an to the ( A IS 
th , erage grade ir, fu ic T ( 
tnt Who Nas attained the highe iverage grade f the 
| Year, full-time course 
| Ma Hassler Walburn Prize A cash award to the outst g student in the 


0j 

ibi “vil procedure, est; iblished by the 
E In memory of his mother 

Opo 

I) E" Williford Constit 


will of the late Professor Orville 


utional Law Prize—Established b Imogen Williford 


M A ¢ E award presented to the outstanding student 
tutional l4 l: 


LATIONS 
KA 1 pr GE R Tae 1 SEIL 


DEMIC w 
MIC WORK LOAD 
u 1 i 
Sj Doctor Candidates—Juris Doctor candidates with: ut substantial outside 
He «ment May take a program of studies of 15 hours a week. Such students may 
Sri {es in the evening only if they are not « heduled in the daytime and if a 


ly ~ e AI . 
gran 9f the hours taken are in day courses. The dean is authorized to appro 


ADDI VC 
Mam. of study of more than 15 hours in excep | 


approved that would permit the student to c mplete req 


excepuional cases however, ni 
Will be 


uirements 


yt ea: 


“TE c 
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for the degree in less than 28 months after beginning the 


Students with more than 20 hours of outside employment, 
a limited program of studies not exce 


whether in the 
eding 1 


av ake 
v of their classes in the evening may not br 


load is 8 hours, except in spec 
a limited time. A minimum 9 
cept in unusual circumst 


evening division, must take 
week. Students taking a majorit 
than 10 hours a week; the minimum 
hours may be approved by the dean for 
hours in the day division is required ex 
reduced program is authorized by the dean 

Students taking more than 8 hours in the day division Or 
division must have the permission of the dean to take a Bar Revie s 

Students may transfer from the day division to the evening division only 


chedule for 1 
nc 

ning 
4 hours in the even! g 


w course: |. 
with the 


permission of the dean 
With the approval of the 
maximum of 6 semester hours of 
departments of the University; suc h a student must receive 
obtain credit for such courses, and in no event w ill the grade c 


appropriate graduate-leve 


the cumulative average gv 
Master s € andidates Master's candidates without substantial outside emp 
ment may take a maximum of 12 hours a week. Students with more! p hours 
outside employment must take a limited program of study not to exces iven DY the 
week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless appr« wal for fewer hours ® g! : 


dean for a limited time 


ATTENDANCE | ick 
anii »ssfu wor™ 
Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary fOr succ. ;arred from 
student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be 
taking the examination 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES h same 
e * 
yn to another of E, the 


A student may not add courses or change from one secti . only i 
" "Se | he -oval > > > rdr ) courses omy ^. arily 
course without the approval of the dean Students may drof „c ordin 

ructor 15 ~ ance 


written approval of the dean In addition, approval of the inst rcu 
nder no c summe 


required unless the request is made early in the semester U ser of * 

mav a student drop a course after the last day of classes in any seme» 

session 

RESEARCH PAPERS ion in 

, amina 4 

T an exami ive? 

The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu as jns ece! f 
sccriptions. ^e 

seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course de scrip the last (d 

numerical grade on a research paper, the paper must be submittec he last yo fot 


classes in the semester or, with the permission of the instructor, de COUP?" e che 
examination period (the last day of any examination given in a st y o 
sufficient reason, the instructor may extend the deadline up to the "date bey? 
examination period of the following semester, if the extension 1$ st of t ede 
the normal graduation date for the student, the express permission ag c adit 
required. When the deadline for a paper is extended, the follov se Uf 
apply: (1) no student will receive any credit for the course x the only S cei 
paper acceptable to the instructor has been submitted; (4) ~ ait oe 
student may receive for the course 1s CR (Credit) or NC ( No Cre g 75 fof 
credit, a minimum grade of 65 is requirec 


1 for J.D candidates arl resu 
s A , course 
candidates. Failure ultimately to submit any paper for the cour 


— 


Wade Of 45. St 


Ourse re 
Nc] 


udents who are candidates for the J.D. degree may register for one 


with the approval of the dean 
than one such course each semester 
guidelines have been approved by the 


Legal Writing, and to resea 


1 semester 
! Students may register for more 


faculty and are intended to 
rch paper courses that satisfy the 
ent. The faculty recommends that the 
specific approval by tl 


legal 
paper s topic and length 
ie faculty member. Furthermore. an outline 
mitted, to be followed by a draft. (The purpose of a draft, submitted 
irse of the semester, is to allow the student Opportunity to 
: Paper. A faculty member has the discretion t require a revised draft or 
> if so requested by the student. A revised draft is necessary only if the 
quires it.) Approval of the topic, outline, and draft should be by a 


The paper should follow the Blue Box k style 


Wy 
titte 
ly tk 
Wan 
li 
i Or Excuse 


ATIONS 


N examinati ns are held at th 


e end of most courses. Every st 
e the i 


udent is required 
'egular examinations unless exc used 


i No excuse for absence will be 
ted Except by 


the dean and then only for illness or « ther emergency. Applica 
> must be made in w riting not later 


an one month after the date of 
4 student excused from a final examination will be permitted to 


tructor for a Credit/No Credit determination. 7 
of determination (for example. a m 
,. 1t will have the option of (1) c m] 
Niin E follow ing the excused absence) with the instr uctor s proced re of deter- 
ir v "TedivNo Credit ( minimum grade of 65 required for J.D. candidates and 75 


iaving the grade / (Inc mplete) entered on the record 
next regularly scheduled examination for a numerical grade. The 
ty not be taken after exclusion for low sch larship 

) take an examination before the 

lssion to take 
Asp qf in the prec eding paragraph 
s been excused from 
Deg 3 9r a degree to be conferred I 
“the d petition the Sche f larshig 

I, '"'umstances require 

Ken Vent fails to take an examination, 
t dea 45 been excused from the examir 


he instructor will 
akeup examination or paper) 
lying (prior to the completion of the 


ài, Candidates) or (2) | 
tning the 
latior 
1 m; 
|, "mi 1 r ! 
* ara USsion t. regularly scheduled date will not 
iy led. Pern 
| Wided ¢ 


à postponed examination is limited to the situations 


taking a regular examination and who is a 
rior to the next regular examination in the 
Committee, which may authorize such acti n 


a grade of 45 will be recorded unless the 


ation as provided above or has obtained 
; ? Permission to dri yp the course 
Dir, 
a NO CREDIT OPTION 
Miq, 
Bey Mes for t | 
In os, the degree of Juris Doctor may take, 


in addition to courses regularly 
No Credit basis, 6 semester hours of electi 


; à grade of Credit will be recorc 
a grade of 65 or better. T 


NO ES Credit ve course work on a 
led if the course is satisfac- 


he Credit/No Credit option may be 
tni, 0nh One course during a semester or summer session. The final date for 
a thee Sf Credit/No ( redit in an elective graded course will be the Friday of the 
hio à semester, the Friday of the third week of a six-week summer session, 
wea 3y 9f the third week of a 13-week summer session. An unexcused failure 
il, t 


a course or failure to submit a required research paper 
ithe rec rding o 


f a grade of 45 for a course taken on a ( redit/No Credit 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
,220 
No student may take more than 17 semester hours of courses ( including LA es 
and other courses regularly given on a € redit/No Credit basis) 0 a Credit 
Credit basis è y take 
Students are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing "gent 
courses on a Credit/No Credit basis. In the opinion of the faculty, à "tance 
election to take courses on a ¢ ‘redit/No Credit basis may, in view of the impo detri- 
apparently attached to grades by educati ynal institutions and employer 
mental to the student's career in the legal profession 


GRADES 


Grades are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades a5 fc “iow S 
-64, D, poor—be 343 


A. Excellent; 75-84, B, Good; 65-74, C, Satisfactory; 55 32 
E " or L.e A "2 ‘aie DD 11-22, 294621 27 
dard for graduation; 45—54, F, Failure. In Law courses 220, 321 cedit (minimum 


245. 346, 385, 399, 459, (79. 509, 579, 593, and 620 grades are CR, C e dit. I? 
` Ae : «y NC, NOC 
grade of 65 required for J.D candidates, 75 for LL.M candidates); / d M quality: ^ 
Law 220, the grade of H (Honors) may be earned for work of excellent ^ op is 


xod amina E 
student who has been excused from taking a regularly scheduled ex failure 


given the grade of /, Incomplete. See Examinations (above) for gra T upas been 
to take an examination. Grades between 55 and 100 indicate that the ko re esent 
completed and credit given Grades between 55 and 64, however, o E redit is 
satisfactory work and adversely affect a student s ¢ umulative average, candidate 
given to J.D. and M.Comp L. candidates for grades below 55 or to LL.M. “ns been 
for grades below 65. No grade may be changed by an instructor an 
posted in the Law Center or disclosed to a student unless there has been > 


arithmetic certified in writing as such by the instructor. , the cou" 
ht to retake th „demic 


Any student who receives a grade below 55 (F) has the righ! ext aca 
once, from the same or a different instructor, but only within the n* retake” 


= te _pived in the 
vear. (This does not apply to postJ.D students.) The grade received i 


REGULATIONS 
"Us ài 

m fis entered into the 
tya, Sades 
1 Teise the 


student’s record in addition to the original grade and 

are included in computing the student's average. A student may 

iting ș right to retake a course only with respect to two diff 
Study at the Law Center 

ta ^ cumulative 

^ didate for 


erent courses 


average of a student includes all grades in all 


courses taken while 
a particular degree 


1 lUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SC HOLARSHIP 


Q 

andi, . 
tie didates for the De gree of Juris Doctor —A student whose cumulative av erage 
thy Of any semester falls below 65.0 but i 


sabove 64.0 will be put on probation 
average to 65.0 at the end of the next 


register for any succeeding semester 


LU 4Student fails to raise the cumulative 
tls 1D the student will not be permitted to 


in. Of she petitions for and receives the permission of the Scholarship 

Itlee " 
Atude 

Un dent whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 64.0 
De 


"i ~ Permitted to register for 


any succeeding semester unless the student 
As or and rec eives the | 


ermission of the Sche larship Committee to 
Seien wh. fails or receives a grade of No Credit in more than« n 
Miste, Period of law study will not be permitted to register for 
"lle Or to graduate unless the student petitions 
ma Olarship Committee 

Xhq. et Who is not 


register. 
e course over 
any succeeding 
for and receives the permission 


permitted to register under t 


he foregoing provisions will be 
We, “Of the beginning of the semester for w 


hich he or she was ineligible to 


“hina Who are registered at the time they 
Mita.” register for the next semester 
Mg, oe a full refund of the tuition paic 
UM Which they are registered 

M Udent e luded may petition for reinstatement; if the student car 
Um E low grades were due to circumstances beye 


is S € has the capac Ity to pursue the study of law w 
» that 


Student may be 


receive notice that they will not be 
are entitled to withdraw from school 
1 for the semester or to c implete the 


1 demon 
nd his or her control and 
ith a definite likelihood of 
readmitted subject to such conditions 


as may be 
holarship Committee 


* above provisions, a student will be allowed to complete the first two 
aw study before being denied permission 


ers 

E of] Co register for a succeeding 
this 

lino» Purpose the term semester 

Ors les for 

" sig Sre 

t Sider ^ i 

; ly Tation the requirements and stan 

^ De excluded at the 


includes a session of the summer term 
Master's and Doctoral Degrees 


€ whose work is not satisfact ry in the opinion of the faculty taking 


dards for the degree, may, by action of 


A candidate for a Master's or 


( 
t 


end of the semester for which the 


ly e candidate is 
~ "Bisterecd 

lan, "live average of 78 is required for the Master of Laws degree and a 

lh c aver - : ‘ 


age of 65 for the Master of Comparative Law degrees. A student 
je "'ulatiy 


per. € average falls below the required minimum at 
Sity COntinuation in the 

Tt jer, NOt be per 
( ile lions for 


any time will be 
program without the permission ofthe dean. Such 


mitted to register for any succeeding semester unless the 


and receives the permission of the dean or the Ex ard for 


An unclassified student whose work is not 


Satisfactory 
> end of the semester for which tl 


1e student is currently 
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SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


sing tC 
Students planning to attend summer sessions at other law schools and desire e 
use the credit toward their Juris Doctor program at the Law Center must o 
the courses they wish to take approved by the dean. Students may not t e being 
in summer sessions at other law schools in this vicinity ifthe same courses credit 
given during the summer sessions at the National Law Center. In no event " ight be 
be given f rr unsatisfactory work or be recognized in excess of that which e^ lav 
obtained in a similar period in this program Students who register at pr there 
school must provide the dean with an official transcript of their wo 
promptly on its c mpletion 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD jen 

- he stu den 

Official transcripts of student records w ill be issued on request one d for each 


harge 
former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charg 


transcript 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 


iL all de 

tment until ae ie 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous enrollmen rn re, the 
» semester o y7).^ 


gree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one 


i ission, PABe ^; 
student breaks registration and must be readmitted (see Readmission, Í existing al 
readmitted student is required to satisfy the curriculum requireme 
the time of readmission 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

‘ A e 
Diplomas are awarded in February, May, and September + have met H 
a student must Bs jy the 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, arisfactofY cr 
admission requirements of the Nati jnal Law Center; completed sa id egre? fo! 
scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for t ne U jversl 
which the student is registered; and be free trom all indebtedness we of whit 
Registration is required for the semester or summer session at th 
the degree is to be conferred 

Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation m rer of SUP 
dates indicated in the Calendar (pages 5-6) during the last seme uring 20, 
session of the final year. Students completing degree requireme ^ , 
summer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal c nvocat a ave appie ich 
provided they have completed all degree requirements àn jf they wish, ? 
graduation as a part of registration for the summer sessions. 
students may participate in the Winter Conve cation 


e clos 


<p by the 
ust be filed nme! 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY gain 
e" : K » xablish and ed w 
The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must est X j 


tex e 
" r ity are 
guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community * 


; f 
WEE min. stu rop? 
exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incom u f, all P 
) e us 


special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and mak à nination* ma 
procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking e wit hyret 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familias erate fai "n 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. I ‘demic dish 
act in accordance with such procedures will be considerec aca 


As or, j TI 
a f academic dishonesty are a legal. moral and intellectual offense against the 
m 

Munity and will be prosecuted thr 


ugh the proper University channels 
LODie. : à 
bl Dies of the | Diversity policy on academic dishonesty can be o 
Jy: 1 i " i 
is U8 Offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans 
"I for Aca 


demic Affairs 


Wersrry POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT 
* Family Ed 


Vies Over; 
mic ional 
| plie 
g Plies with tl 


INFORMATION 


ucational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 


institutional 
ung access to and release of student education records maintained 
Insututions that are recipients of federal funds The Universit 
eh us statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must 
i "lord Students access to education 

Offer Students 


Nace. 
, “curate, 


records directly related to them: 


an Opportunity for 


a hearing to challenge su 
misleading, or otherwise 


uch records as 
inappropriate; 

' Student's written consent before releasing information from 
ation records to persons outside the 1 niversity, except for di 
information as indicated below Information may be furnished to a 
5 parents without such writtén consent only upon certifi it 
iancial dependency; and 


his 


Y With a judicial order or 


lawfully issued subpoena t 
^ tS record 


[ to release a stu 
notifying the student of this action 
ity will release the folk wing directory information upon request 
ress, and telephone number; name and address « £ next of kin; dates 
hoc Jl, college, or division of enr 


Olment; held of study 


'arned; honors received participat 


Credit hours 


ION 1n Organizations and 


cs) r otherwise established by the | niversity (including intercolle; 
aS 1 ' and ieight and weight of members of athletic teams. A student whi 
th, Ot Wis} n e j 
| in 1 Such directory infi rmation released m ritten notice to this 
LM Ne Office of the Registrar at the beginning h semester or session 
1 limer > 1 
P t 


Die. 
$ 
May Ofthe University s full policy statement on th 


Æ obtained from the ( tice of 
Ny 
he, TO CHANGE RULES 


q “Diver ` 
1 si 
We Te, ty 


e release of student informa 
the Registrar 


and its college, schools, and divisions reserve the right to modify or 
The wuirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force when 
Proper authorities may determine 

IB 10 r.c 

i, 9 DISMISS STUDENTS 

MT 

Aa Ot k x 

ionic, nx wingly makes a false statement or conceals m 
Wde En for admission, registration form, or any ott 
UN Stegistration 
tig} ton of th 


aterial information on 


ier University document 
may be canceled and the student will be ineligi 


ble( except 
e Faculty) for subsequent registration 


ERNE jc » 
Diver tis reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
ive, tY or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest ¢ f the student or 


S : 
ir HY, the 1 niversity Administration deems it advisable 


I0 Mare; 

ty, MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 
NOT 

Tye, "Served by th 


€ University to make changes in programs with 
'Cumstance 


hout notice 
S warrant such changes 
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PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


m i D, Found 

The University is not responsible fe r the loss of personal property: ALost and 

Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 

STUDENT CONDUCT "n 
Universit} 


All students upon enrolling and while attending The George washington -jpilities, 
are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Re. Coding ' 
which outlines student freedoms and respx nsibilities of conduct, U 
Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations a5 2 
promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 0€. 7.5 regula 
be obtained at the office of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for violation O! V make 
tions may include permanent expulsion from the University, whic iremen 
enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations Or requ , not be 
applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students lished ina 
published generally, but such regulations or requirements shal 
manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS ^ 
i t 
including violation dt qe 
of drugs. Mem include 
a, whic y 0S0 
ges, of suspens Che 
tthe interest 


The University cannot condone vic lations of the law, 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution 
academic community should know that administrative actio! 
dismissal from the residence halls, revocation « X other privile 
dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protec 
University and the rights of others 


STUDENT SERVICES 
SENT SERVICES - 
"Dex CL HALLS 
hh 


€ Univ, 
l niversity does 


n not provide regular residence hall space for graduate students 
T E the Housing and Residence Life Office refers graduate students to apart 
Sas they become available in | niversity-owned 


it buildings in the campus area 
tiop Onally, the University’s Off Campus Housing Resource Center can provide 
Mation and assistance for those seeking accommodations 


“op SERVICE 


Mitaa c 
Q tract food 


——— 


service is available from August to May, based 
in, ic calendar of registration, exams, and vac 
tm EV School calendar are made 
Dt ide, Housing and Residence Life 


on the undergraduate 
ation periods. Accommodations 
Rates for the various meal plans are available 
Office. Contract service is cafeteria style and 


ly 4... 1 two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal coupons 
LN 30 be used on a cash equivalency basis in the Marvin Center first flo or 
la and in Ge rges on the fifth floor 


0 
P HECK MARVIN CENTER 

R 

icd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, providing 
Lily, ^ Conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for students, 
^ Staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilitie 

ey), » Programs conducted by the University Pro. 
Unc Course work in the performing arts, 


s provides the setting for a 
gram Board, the departments 
and other student and faculty organiza- 


OM, " * Center Ge werning Board, representing varied segments of the University 
Tar, ty, plays an important role in the day-to-day functi ming ofthe Center. This 


Hi, Orks closely with the full-time staff in the development of procedures and 
- "at provide a framework fc rr the Center's operation 


1 Deny HEALTH SERVICE 
Etc. 
iy E Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 2150 Pennsylvania Ave., 
trance on 22nd Street) 
i En Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and physician 
4 cithe are capable of addressing most of students medical problems. Visits 


„~t arranged by appointment or, during certain hours, secured on a 
UN “Sis. Most routine labe ratory tests may be performed in the Health Service 


aller Many common medications are stoc ked to fill students’ presc riptions, 
Y shots 


and immunizations are administered by the staff nurse for a 
Charge 


ZI A psychiatrist works in the Health Service to assist students with 
th concerns 


Big US emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 


Min), Closed, Students may go to the Emergency Room of the 


University 
Or treatme 


ent. This arrangement is for emergency care only and all fees are 
M de, bility of the student 
Me, must be currently enrolled on campus in the Unive 


La rsity tO receive 
TURN the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus programs 
Sine Ntinuing Engineering Education Pre gram are not eligible. Students who 
be " ay engage physicians and nurses of their own cl 

bd *Ponsible 


Outside; of tt 


10ice, but these students 
for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all services 
1e Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laborat Dy 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Akility 
, — „sibility 
work, and referrals to specialists or other ¢ yutside physicians) are the respo! 
of the student 
Health and Accident Insurance p: 
nsuranc 


: i accidenti n 
health anc Interestét 


The University has arranged for and endorsed group 
Dean of 


on an elective basis, for those students who do not ! 
students should contact the Student Health Service or 


ave other coverage 
- Office of the 


Students 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


A student taking more than 10 semester hours must limit outside €! aa 
not more than 20 hours (see Academic Work Load, page 36). It is urged E yeal. 
time students refrain from engaging in outside employment during their "rient 
Although work in some special areas may contribute to the learning and eos y 
ofthe student, as a general rule it will compete with time needed for adequé 
and preparation, which are at the heart of a good legal education. 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT SERVICES 


f services tO $ 


The Career Development Office provides a full range o 
ctive 


id prospe 


career decision-making process. Students, graduates, al „adve 
b-vacancy ©. 1 
eling 


are served through a variety of programs, inc luding systems of jo 
ing; newsletters of current career information individual and gr Ah 
resume preparation, interviewing skills development, and job-searc legal C. 
career resource library; and forums and panel presentations covering ‘=e 
topics as well as employment options 2 - each aca 

^ strong campus interviewing program is organized in the fall of aC" sum 


44 jents a 
year to enable prospective employers to interview second-year SUC" ce yerm4 
LL.M candidates ta 


mer positions and third- and f yurth-year students and st? : 
sented -^ i office 


nent positions. In 1988, the 434 participating employers repre | servic 
: „gal service $ 
the District of Columbia and included private law firms, lega! 9». t Attorney 


, istric 
corporations, government agencies, accounting firms, and D! 


offices A re jonal 0" 

During the fall of 1988, the Career Development Office c nducted P . phils 
campus interviewing programs in New York City, New England ( Los el^ 
delphia, Northern California (San Francisco), Southern California SG geo 
and Miami (the last program was offered in cooperation with tne ^ ewig 


; e 
; fas , rampus 18 ST! 
Universitv Law Center). These programs supplemented the campt ' at did! 
> nizations 


process by prov iding students exposure to 96 firms and org ie 
interview on the George Washington University campus. juring th falli 
In addition to the structured interviewing programs offered CUT id cont e 
Career Development Office organizes other options for employer on Gere 
Approximately 115 employers who were unable to interv ler ;Jopn t p 
Washington University campus requested that the Career per re sted ^ à 
collect resumes for their review and follow-up Other employer? jons ? 


e i ner po 
students contact them directly. Through this process, 485 sum! 


positions for 1989 graduates were listed 

The National Law Center is a member of the C ynsortiu! rest 
Area Law Schools, which sponsors the Public Service Public ink ati yns 
Day early in the spring semester. During the past year, 39 organ serv ices “ 
ing government agencies, public interest organizations, and leg? ` 
interviewed students for specific job openings 


-agton, P: 
m of washing ie win’ 


| 3 the Career Development Office held 
4. aN area. SI 


“US re, 
by Bionally targeted program 


x Ttunities for 50-60% 


its second annual Washington, D. 


metro 
nall-firm inten lewing program in the spring of 1 


989. The purpose of 
IS tO increase t 


xe number and variety of legal 
of the graduating class who wish t 
ropolitan area. A total of 
Nhe D €tviews. Invitations were mailed to all 
C. metropolitan area 
hec x 


ien "areer Development Offic ej 
“eekly 


: locate employment 
bye "mall firms in the met +0 firms participated over two 
- "SOf int 


law firms with 30 or fewer attornevs 
'ublishes a newsletter, Noteworthy distr 
b 1 informed of upcoming programs application 
dine : AAN, : 
the "és, general career news trends in hiring, bar examination ule c 
Pertinent information The Office 


Pportunities Newslett or wl 


ibuted 
4 to all students to keep then 
hanges, and 
also distributes to alumni the Graduate 
lich advertises cur 


|n 
i win rent j b openings of local and 
iy are concurrently advertised in the Career Development 
ving tar in February, the Career Development Of 
RS show S graduates Responses from 
Hy ed 61 | In private practice, 14% 
Nj i dicial clerkships, 6 
We; . “Crest, and 10: 


0.) is 
Oly 


fice conducts a survey of the 


299 members of the 1988 graduating 


in government (including the military) 
in business and industry. 19 


in 


in legal services and 
ighest concentration of graduates 
region, which includes Delaware. th 


the District of 
ind, Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia, Florida, and North and South 


and Pennsylvania are home to 15%, and 5% are 


aii) drew 8% 
Small percentages went to a number 


s. The Pacific Coast states (and Haw 
othe, St North Central states attracted 4% 
‘tates and foreign countries 
A ANS BENEFITS 
ve, 

eter. 
ists erans ce unselor, located or 


a 1 the third floor of Rice Hall 2121 I Street, NW., 
( ece. Udents entitled to educat 


a ional benefits as veterans or as w idows or children 
"3 dS, ^ " 

Rithe ed or totally disabled veterans with any problems that may arise concern 
Uee te nefits, This offic e ollment and atten 


) the v; ' 

Vhen the Veterans Administration so that monthly allowances will be paid 
b. ànci 3 
LM “asible, students entitled to benefits 

‘ey, uld consult wit! 


also processes certification of enr 


as veterans or dependents of vet 
: 1the veterans counselor prior to submitting an application 
MN perans Administration. All such students should c »btain the ir 

l€ Office of the Registrar, w 
ic 


istruction sheet 
hich sets forth requirements to be fulfil 
ation of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration and 
S other information of general interest. The Veterans Administration 
Capitol St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20421 


led 


^i 

BLED) o 

" D STUDENT SERVICES 

x Din 

h iec 

Ri Rer Of Disabled Student Services coordinates advising, orientation. and 
S ds ‘Vices that address the needs of disabled students. The Director also 
Kitine 4 Central point of contact from which the 1 


niversity community may 
q ( 2t 
"tai . ration and assistance in serving disabled students. A resour 


UN it in the office is available fi r general use 

s f is. à N to cox 'rdinating a program of general assistance 
x the ~bled Students as fully as possible into the life of tl 
Ki an irector administers reading and sign | 
he off uditory handicaps 
Ke is lox 


ce library 
to promote integra- 
€ University commu- 


anguage services for those with 


ated on the fourth floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street, N.W 


tuts tetit 


Ju 
P EM diode 
» b ' ^ 


T S Nu kx 
C NAE TE 


de 


(——ráÓ — e 


iS OF INSTRUCTION 


CAREER PLANNING AND COURSE SELECTION 


. - onl ( its COU 
One of the great strengths of the Nati nal Law Center is the diversity an 


z , v ¢ 
offerings and the flexibility it offers students to design their programs ic held ' 


x »ssions 1$ ' 
interests and career plans. Every spring a series of counseling s€ ssion » [aw 
arious are 


provide students with an overview of course offerings in V. c PeT 
1 ctives: bh 


and to assist them in selecting courses and defining their C 
dents also may consult members of the faculty for course and c 
addition, the Career Development Office provides a central store 
tion regarding many types ol legal careers / 

While the curriculum after the first year 1s largely elective, the fac 
that exposure to certain course work 


ulty be 


Administrative Law ( 342), 


TT Am 
is important Consequent Y, oratio 


strongly recommends that all students take 490) 
(327), Taxation—Federal Income (420), and Trusts and Estates I & xally inclu 
The faculty also believes that a generalist J.D. program would norma? "c eg 


most of the following courses and recommenc 
prior to graduation: Conflict of Laws (440), 
(338), Remedies (380), and one or more of the following: Commercia 


taking a course that will provide a cross disciplinary pe 
legal history, comparative law, jurisprudence, law and ec ynomics, 


and technology 


The Law Center's broad offering of elective courses 1$ liste 
numbered 500 and above are generally more advanced but are (0) 
third-year students who have taken the prerequisite courses. 
third-year students may take more than one such course 


Dean 


Among the courses offering clinical work are: Law 414 


496, 497, 498, and 596 


The courses of instruction listec 


1 below are subject to cha 


ake mos 
is that students take MO” e] 


Federal Antitrust Law (452 » or Chee 


hts (378), anc 
hould co™ 

aw, St 0 
anc aw, scie? 


srmiss 
with the pe rmi» 


) Á 
. 460, 483, 49^ 


4o Unive 
nge. The Un! 


reserves the right to withdraw any course announced 


sill 


side! 
ch 
4, 


pen to Sec and 
Both secon qe 
sesion Of 


Z 


93,4” 


ELECTIVE COURSES AND SEMINARS (300-499 ) mental IP 
Administration of Government Clinical Studies in Environ 7) 
Contracts (489) (414) eee (49 

Administrative Law (342) Clinical Studies in l age abof 
Advanced Civil Procedure: Complex Collective Bargaining " t 
Litigation (308) Arbitration (340) E collect“ 
Agency and Partnerships (322) Commercial Paper, © " t 

Air Pollution Control (411) and Banking (5 2) Marital pro 
American Legal History (Seminar) Community Proper ^" 
(318) (394) 
Banking Law I (332) Comparative Law (438) 20) 
Business Planning (334) Conflict of Laws (440) inar) (3? 
Constitutional Law (sem 


Civil Rights Legislation (359) 
Clinical Law Work (492) 


Corporations (325) 


i 
W (re, 
| NUT TS 


he Decisions (364) 
me Problems in Lar 


. id | se 
agement Controls 
(gà 


(Seminar) 


“sal 
hoed People and the Law ( 482) 
ly EStic Relatic ms (434) 

by * and the Law (Seminar) (474) 


pin 
i, "Mental Law ( 410) 


D anning (Seminar) (395) 
hi^ Antitrust Laws (452) 

iig, wes uon (300) 

: elati ms, National Security 


| Memes: EL s = he 

a ditas 
I) Ontracts (Seminar) 
nen Contracts (486) 
3 kino (^. Contra 
Ne 191) 


Mma d 

"ni men Procurement Law (487) 

iy Nation Law (360) 

i Ite (382) 
lation, n 

(jc, Ona Business 


ts Cost and 


Transactions 
i |, 

Mer 

E Nation. 
Nal Law (4 i4) 


d K P 
(>) Mal Organizations 


"tn. 4 
al 
bon Internatic nal Law and 


pr Mics (366) 
(do | dence | 142) 
W EN (338) 
eve 
tjj "lopment Law (408) 
LS ; dministrative Process 


LA 
{Nd Ac 

an. Accounting (324) 

ang timino :gy I (478) 

Ya TiMminolo ry II (479) 
ing g i 


MT Medicine (472) 


the 3 
CONS Deaf Clinical Education 
à fq es (483 ) 
fr “ene 
Xni Nee, and Technok )gv 
Nar) (475 1 
b, 
i, p A : 
CN Aspects of Federal Income 
ti 1 (573) 
Nea Patent 


(572) 
Env. 
Environmental Law 


and Debtors’ Rights (378) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Law Students Civil Rights Research 
Council (496) 

Law Students in Court (495) 

Legal Activism (498) 

Legal Aid (493) 

Legal Writing (314) 

Local Government Law (409) 

Mediation (303) 

The Moder 


(336) 


n Corporation (Seminar) 


Modern Real Estate Transacti ms (398) 

Moot Court (312) 

Occupational Safety and Health 
Legislation (415) 

atent Law (464) 

atent Office Practice (466) 

'erformance 
16) 


of Government ( Ontracts 


lanning, Zoning, 


(402) 


and Land Use Law 


roblems of the Consumer (460) 
Products Liability (454) 

ublic Policy and Mass Media (352) 
Regulated Industries 
Remedies (380) 
Research and Writing Fellow 
Sales and Sales Financir 


3445) 


(468) 
(370) 
securities Regulation (326) 
Taxation 
(422) 
Taxation 
Taxation 


ig 
Federal Estate and Gift 


Federal Income (420 

Federal Income, 
Corporations and Shareholders 
(424) 

l'axation—Partnerships and 
Subchapter S (426) 

Toxic Tort Litigation (455) 

Trial Advocacy (311) 

Irial Practice Court (302) 

Irusts and Estates I (390) 

Unfair Trade Practices (450) 

Women and the Law (484) 


hn; D COURSES AND SEMINARS (NUMBERED 500-699) 
Ol 


Control of Toxic and Hazardous 
Substances (RCRA & CERCLA) (548) 


Copyright Law (559) 
Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and 


the Criminal Lawyer (532) 


Energy (549) 
Environmental Planning (544) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Equal Employment Claims and 
Litigation (527) 

Equal Employment Opportunity (524) 

Food and Drug Law (509) 

Graduate Clinical Studies (596) 

Health Care Delivery Systems 
(Seminar) (508) 

Income Taxation of Foreign Business 
and Investment (583) 

Independent Studies (597) 


| Internal Union Affairs (522) 
| International and Comparative Patent 
Law (558) 


International Humanitarian Law ol 
Coercion Control (568) 

International Law of Air and Space 
(500) 

International Law of Human Rights 
(565) 

International Law of the Sea (567) 

International Negotiations (571) 

International and U.S. Regulation of 
Foreign Trade (505) 

Labor Litigation Seminar (526) 

Labor Relations in the Federal Service 
(521) 

Labor Standards (520) 

Law and Economics (502) 

Law of Criminal Corrections (535) 

Law of the European Communities 
(561) 

Law of Real Estate Financing (538) 

Legal Research and Writing (Foreign 
Students) (620—621 ) 

Legislative Drafting (591) 


COURSES NOT OFFERED 1989-1990 


Administration of Criminal Justice 
(Seminar) (307) 

Administrative Law (Seminar) (544) 

Administrative Practices and 
Procedures (Food and Drug 
Administration) (510) 

Admiralty (386) 

Advanced Corporations and Securities 
Topics (Seminar) (337) 

Advanced Problems in International 
Business Transactions (506) 

Advanced Problems in Public 
International Law (504) 

Appellate Practice and Procedure (504) 


aw ( 546) 


Natural Resources L Me 
and Technique 


Negotiation: Concepts 
(563) 
Patent and Know-how L è 
Patent Law, Advanced Topic (077500) 
Practical Economics for Lawyers > 
Public Economic Policy and the li 
(501) ; 
Regulation of Chemicals (FIF 
TSCA) (545) 
Research in Patent, 
Copyright Law (555) 
Research in Public Law (598) 
Soviet Law (569) 
Survey of the Sec nda 
Market (539) 
Tax Practice anc 
(588) 
Income Taxation of Pro 
Transactions (584) 
Taxation Deferred Compe! 
(580) < » 
Taxation—Exempt Organization? 
(578) come 
Taxation 
(579) 


: 652) 
icensing 0" 


IW 


Trademark, and 


ry Mortgage 

zemina! 
1 Procedure semin 
perty 


1 sation I 


Real Estate and In 


~ ation 
Taxation—Special Corporati 
Problems (577) r 
41 (581) 
Taxation—State and Local ( 


Thesis (599—600) orav 

E zii Control of Nuclear Energ 
(550) 

Water Pollutiot 

Water Resources Law 


1 Control (547) 
(543 


... stability 
Arms Control and Strategic 
(564) 
Banking Law 1l (333) . . (310) 


(Seminar/ s 


Civil Procedure "(A 
the Law ( 


Computers and 
m yrate Finance (329) 534) 
Criminal Practice (Semi: y Trust 
Federal Income Taxation ^. 585) o) 
Estates, and Beneficiary ties 358 
Individual Rights and di 6 
Intergovernmenta Relat! 48) 
International Arbitration n 
International Civil Litigal 


(449) 


tematic nal Lav 


lah, v (Seminar) (448) Regulation of Investment Ady sers and 
a t Law (Seminar) (341) nvestment Companie | 

W of C ingress and the Presidency Inegulati E Sec es Markets | 
by i ) 34 4 Professior 328 

l apan (562) ope Proble S OI 1ax Policy 

rV of the Near East ( "4 seminar ) 1205) 

|" of Privacy (469) Statistics and the | 503) 

Wand Psy, 


hiatry (Seminar) I 


( taKeovers and Tender Offers (327 
137) laxation—Deferred ( ompensation I] 
lec Legal Prox ess (320) 587) 
vBislat T t c 
I, On (362) laxation—Oil and Gas (58 
í by Kine for Law yers (470) Taxation—Principles of Cha table Tax 
lice 


and the Community 


ig Planning (582) 

38 n 1 

Abi )) Trade Regulation (Seminar) (462) 
lic. Ss... eam y 

eX SECtOr Labor Law (Seminar) [rusts and Estates I] 391) 

1529 


U.S. Trademark Law (560) 


(Ope, 
URSE DES, RIPTIONS 


The " 
Sen Rises ot instruction are desc ribed below. The number of hours of « redit 
be °r the satisfactory completion of a course is indicated in parentheses after 
ame ‘ : f 
Sh Me of the course. Thus, an academic-vear course with two 
seme 


ls, ster is marked (2-2) and 
"tke (2) š 
be Most course 


hours of credit 
a Semester course with t 


wo hours of credit is 

s, a final examination is held durin 

* Course is determined in lar 
ia marked "Examination 

à €s that require the preparation of a major 

li, ation are marked "Research Paper." The satisfactory completion of 

lent Ya Student individually will satisfy the 


Cy or the J.D. degree 
Umi les r 
LN ‘atic n 
b. eof the n 
"ale te 


g the examination period and 
ge part by that examination. These 
research paper in lieu of an 


such a 
Legal Writing curriculum require- 


narked “Problem Assignments, 


Writing Assignments," “Take-hi me 
or "Clinical Work" indicate the 


for determining in major part tł 
Only research papers qualify for tl 
J.D. degree 


ie 
1€ Legal Writing 


and run throughout the entire 
UM " -vening classes begin at 5:50 p.m 
4 be asses may be given 
Ade; Cd in the 
“edu lenatic n 
W ec to b. 
Bual] 


morning and 
Many examinations for both day and 


in the afternoon only. Examinations for day students 
evening 
at the end of a course desc ription indicates whether tl 
€ offered in the spring or fall semester 
sie ic y whether it will meet in the day or 
"req in “signated 
the fall 


uy 


LN 4 


1€ COurse is 
"or in the summer sessions and 
evening. When a 
Academic year,” the first half of the 
the second half in the spring 


double-numbered 


* COUrSE IS SC heduled to be 


D COURSES 


Contracts I-II (3-3 day) Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Prince 
Caplan, Wilmarth 


including damages in contract 


(4-2 evening) 

ot contractir E partes 
Contract specific performance, reforn 
and terminating contract 
of pr of " 


Legal remedies and quasi 
ation, rescission, remedies in tort 
ual rights, including offer and 
consideration; ¢ 


acts creating 
ac ceptanc e 


mistake, problems 
function of l 


onditions; assignr "d-party beneficiaries 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


n breach or 


protection of the ¢ lient's interests UPC hip 
aftsmans P 


;hasis on problems of analysis, de 
ening) 
day and evening app 


effect of changed circumstances, 
threat of breach by the other party. Emp 
adversary method. (Examination)  ( Academic year 
Seidelson, Banzhaf, T. Schwartz, Schec 


or property Intentional torts, negligence, © 
privacy; a 


207 Torts (4) 
Liability for harm tọ person 


products liability, misrepresentation defamation, and invasion of 


effects of liability 
(Fall—day and © 


J. Schwartz, Jo 


other basis for shifting losses; causation damages 


problems undet Federal Tort Claims Act. (Examination) 


211 Property (4) Starrs, Schiller, Chandler, 
Real property: historic al bac kground 0 " tenant 


Basic conc epts of per x ynal pre )per ty 
estates and conveyancing, types of estates dower and curtesy, landlord à "arte ol 
| relationship, concurrent estates, future interest at common law and after the —: the 
Uses: introduction to modern conveyancing the real estate contract, the j , qnd 
recording system, methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Spring 7^ 
evening) : an 
213 Constitutional Law | Barron, Park, Cheh, Diene» ol 
yen 


(Federal Systems) (3) 
Basic princ iples of American constitutk 
and the role of the Supreme Court in interpreting and enforcing const 


„ental pe 
n ms 


nal law, with a focus on gx wert 
icutiona nol 


The nature and scope of judic ial review. The case and contr wersy fe d Co! gres 
other limitatic ins on constitutional adjudication Powers of the president an d o state 
the separation of powers doctrine. Relationship of the national governme yamini 
governments and principles of federalism. The state action doctrine. V7 

jan 


tion) (Spring—day; fall—evening) "PPS 
eh, Diene», . 


214 Constitutional Law Il (3) Barron, Park, CI the differ 
Individual rights and liberties in the American constituti nal scheme ane 7 "c sa gom 
e with individua qion 


judicial methods of reconciling majoritarian governanc 


Privileges and immunities of nati nal citizenship, due process < 
hts of privacy 


of law, equa P „ciation 
1d as 
guarantees, freedom of expression and of religion, rig a 
(Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) -aplan Cri el 

216 Criminal Law (3) Starrs, Robinson, sirulnik, C4P™ time 


in 
er m of cf 

An overview of the criminal justice system; dimensions of the probler nade crimi 
> ma m 
goals of penal sanctions An examination of what conduct should be mina offen" 

e theoretical anatomy ofa pax ability, 
princ iples of crimina imes ^ usd 
poate cT! ( gxami” 


and what sanctions should be applied. Th 
(elements of mens rea and actus reus) the general 


the various defenses Special problems, such as conspiracy, int : > 

tion, insanity, and complicity, are subjected to detailed analysis 

tion) (Fall—day; spring—evening) . Caplan she 
217 Criminal Procedure (3) Starrs, Robinson, sirulnik, CAP“ «lian? 


yy 
yal process, with - Y rou 
The course proce ^ a ot 


Cx ymprehensive presentati jn of major issues 1n € rimi 
al 
rrogation oblea” 


on Supreme & ourt cases interpreung the constituuon 
the criminal justice system, from first px lice contact, search inte rria d 
investigation, through the prosecution, preliminary proceedings, ane 5) pill # 
of federalism, the exclusionary rule, and sentencing (Examinatior 
spring—day ) 
218-19 Civil Procedure Friedentha 
I-II (3-3) Trangsrud, 


|, Sharpe Raven ters 
Hopman, ysis, 9" 
Js, values < ne wie 


The theory and practice of civil litigation Analysis of the 804 son Ol are 
d b Sw mination jes E 

tensions of an evolving adversarial system of adjudication. EX: ne and dut dure 
» rig 

and statutes that govern the process bv which substantive rig „ship > "t 
> re ue 

enforced in our federal and state courts. Topics include the re latior yic ^d 

ding, me aii 


to substantive law, the proper reach of judicial authority, plea 
ry, trial by 


joinder of parties and claims, « lass actions, pretrial discove ; 

post-trial procedure appeals, claim and issue preclusion, = : qi 
ening and ` 

day and evening schultz ane * ad 


|" , 
r „conda ; gd 


ary, © 1 
ence in primary asocio 


form. 


resolution. (Examination) (Academic year 
220 Legal Research and Writing (2) 
Introduction to use of a law library; researc h experi 


specialized sources of law; practice in proper legal citation 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


practice in legal writing. The grade H (Honors), CR (Credit r NC (No Credit) is 

For Honors, a student must do we kK of excellent quality 

student must attain a minimum grade É 65. Failure to com 

will result in a grade of i5 Fall 
l 


Moot Court ( 


for this course 


tete the work in this cours 


) 
Instruction and experience ir the writing and rewriting of a 
an appellate case. This « 


llate court brief a 
in the argument of 


rs I IST eS 
Order to earn credit for Law 220. The Honors), Cr (Credit 
IS given for this course. For Honors, a student mus Work of exc« t 
Cre lit ast ident must attain AT >. Failure t on 
this course will result in a grade of 45 day and evening 
222 Professional Responsibility Jenkins, Nolan, Sharpe 
í and Ethics (2) 


Johnston, Me rgan, Peroni 


Required prior t ; in the fall 1983 semester ar 
l I 


' graduation for all stu 


thereafter. May be taken in the 


l and criminal co inseling and 
sibility and legal disc ipl 


second 


Ethical problems 
iugation. Codes of Professional Res; 


roles of bar associations and 


involved in civ 


i 
l 


ne 


courts. ( Examinatior 
and spring)—day 


id evening; summer 1988 
232 Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson, Kuhns 


Preparatic m and pre sentation of evidence, incl 


iding proof of writings qualific 
and examination of witnesses with emphasis or impeachment; privilege opini 
testimony; determination of relevancy; demonstrative experimental, scier 
dence 


application of the hearsay rule. (Examinatior 
summer 1988) 


Verr 
300 


COURSES 

Federal Jurisdiction (3) Barron, Raven-Hansen, Trangsrud 
Hoptman, Peterson 

to Congress and to the states, through 


functions (inc 


Relatic mship of federal courts 


dealing with federal judicial 


Standing to litigate, justiciability) federal questions in 


analysis Of Case 


luding problems of advisory pini 


federal courts, federal review f 
| State court decisions (inc luding relatior between state and H ve law 
Procedural problems in exercising review, application of xamina 
3 tion) (Spring—day and evening 
ma Trial Practice »tevas, Barnes, Jamborska 
Court (2) 


Jackson, Levie, Sirulnik 
Trial of assigned cases, trial tecl niques, pre-triz 
to federal rules Students may 
Semester hours, inc luding Law 218 Prerequisite 
The grade CR (Credit) or NC (Nc 
evening) 


1 
1 COL 


om procedures pur 


repeat this course once for redit. Prerequisite: 42 
or concurrent registration: Law 


Credit) is given for this course Fall and 


X 
3 Mediation (2) 


Lewis, Singer 


Consideratic n of th to resolve disputes. Com 


€ growing use of mediation 
Mediation with other f. rms Of dispute resolution; applicability t 
law, including family, criminal enviror 
Simulated disput 
Process 


) Various areas of the 
imental, and civil rights. Stu 


es, both i 


nd outside class, designed t 
of mediation and to raise at 
“plications. Stud 
Mediat rs 


familiariz 
umber of practical and ethic 


Keep short journal entries describing their experiences as 


page paper either exploring 


or 


putants and write a 10—2( 
applicati in of 


1 of mediation or discussir r ethical questions involvit g mediatic 

304 E Allment limited to 24 Fall V) 

ç PPellate Practice and Procedure (2) 

tudy through text and an exan ination of the appellate The urse is 
30» c ntered around the discussion of a series of fundamental concepts esearch 

“Minar: Administration of Criminal Justice (2) Rot 

OUP study of current probl n criminal law and its administrati 

Fecent 


developments ir 


NAT 


308 


310 


311 


31 


314 


318 


320 


IONAL LAW CENTER 


y, and efficacy 
v. and relate 
are one 


punishment the permissibility, propriet 


h as nonmarital sexuality, 
cted to prep’ k 
arc 
limited. (Resear 


counsel representation, capital 
of legal efforts to control life-style choices suc 
ibers of the seminar. Students will be expe 


topics of interest to men 
t 


analytic paper and two critiques of papers of others. Enrollmen 


paper) srud 
ais ‘ po rangs 
Advanced Civil Procedure: Complex Litigation (3) Tra B rae 
» use 
Complex civil litigation in the federal courts, modern class actions, and the U icy 
: blic polic 


on as a tool for institutional reform and the implementá 


injuncti „ alterna 
Emphasis on one or more of the following topics: modern injunction theory: us d 
tive procedures for managing complex public and private litigation; the iss ss 
representation, class c »nflicts, and judicial supervision of plaintiff and defendam by 
asters in complex cases; governme 


actions; the role of juries, magistrates, and m 


reform of public schoo! 


(Fall—day) 


injunction in free speech cases and in the 
prisons; and the use of the contempt sanction (Examination) 
Seminar: Civil Procedure (2) 
Study of specific problems in civil procedure 
(Research paper) chw 
Jackson, Malone, ^^ pense , 
cedural, evidentiary, acti hing 
| cases Complaint v 


Topics will vary Th 
announced each year prior to registration 
Trial Advocacy (3) 


Pretrial and trial techniques with emphasis on proce’ 


ethical problems experienced by trial lawyers in actua esses 


pretrial motions, depositions and other discovery methods, preparatior je i of 
jury selection, the use of experts, direct and cross-examination, intro? Je 
documents, courtroom techniques, and opening and closing np and 
playing in simulated courtroom situations. Prerequisite Law 232 (Short på 
exercises) (Fall—day and evening; spring day and evening) 
Moot Court (1 or 2) 1 one hi 
Satisfactory participation in an upper class appellate competition results ir wpa jc 
ademic credit Satisfactory P^. ji 


of academic credit; finalists receive two hours of ac 


ouse competition results in one hour of 


pation in a trial-level, in I 
titions receive two hou 


paruc ipants in intersc holastic cc mpe 
ourse 


grade CR (Credit) or NC ( No Credit) is given for this € 
2) 


Legal Writing (1 or 


Fa full- > mem 
a research paper under the supervision of a full-time i 
r the work req 


for one 


Preparation of 
faculty who will determine, 
topic selected justifies one or two semester hours of cr 
repeated to meet the lega 
prior to reg 
Research F 


prior to registration whethe 
edit, If elected f n 
| writing requireme rec 
istration. * 
aper) 


credit, this course may be 
degree. Approval of the fac ulty member is required 
mended guidelines under Regulations, Research Papers ( 


spring—as arranged summer) 


> i * " — lap 207 ig E (9 
Seminar: American Legal History (4) , considerat 


stitution, wit 


Philosophical and historical roots of the American Cor and soci af 
the writings of Locke, Hobbes, and Montesquieu; the natural law an snes rafi? 
theories; and the application of these concepts in the debates surroune ts have ". 
and ratification of the Constitution. The degree to which these pem wt 
reflected in decisions of the Supreme Court, W ith primary focus on the » xi tic 
but consideration also of more recent decisions (Choice of Take-hom io 
or Research Paper) (Spring—day) Robinson, | 5 
The Legal Process (3) s] risp «5t 
American legal institutions and their interrelationships and prc pei and LP 
concepts in the context of specific pr )blems commonly faced by [pace atu! A 
mental lawyers, legislators, courts, and administrative agencies m func. 
interpretation, the roles of courts in making new law, and the T ecisio! mak 
between courts, administrative agencies, legislatures, and private 


(Examination ) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


l 322 


A 


Agency and Partnerships (2) | 


»harpe, Schiller 
Employment relations vicarious liability of employers for employees’ torts, scope of 
employment, and independent contractors agents authority and apparent authority 
to contract for their principals, ratification nonprofit associations: the 


formation 


Operation, and termination of limited partnerships. (Examinati r 


partners! S 


(Fall—day and evening) 


32 


- 


Law and Accounting (2) Cibinic, Taubman 
Study 


of fundamental accounting prir irporation account 


iciples with emphasis on « 
ing; legal and accounting 


implications of specific items in 


financial staten 
corporations; inventory adjustments 


nents of 


corporate transactions, distributions, capital ad 
Justments. Strongly recommended for students who 
ination and Problem Assignments) (Fall 
Corporations (4) 


Cort 


nave had no account 


ig. (Exam 
evening) 


Green, Solomon, Wilmarth. 
orate law with emphasis on operatic 


Painter, Stout 


ns ar Inancir g Of corporatk ms. Control of 


corpo rations, action by Corporate 


directors, officers, shareh ders. Control devices 
Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care and loyalty 


insiders transactions in s 


n ires 
Of the cx poration. Der 


ivative suits, kinds of shares, di 
(Examination) (Fall 


"nds, corporate distributions 
day and evening; spring 


Securities Regulation (3) 
The basic course in the studv of 


326 


Green, Stout, Painter 


and state laws governing tł 


feder he offering 


distribution, and trading of securities. Focus on federal laws and 


Particular the securities Act of 1933. t 


regulations, ir 
the Securities Exch 


wwe Act of 1934, and t 


enforcement of these laws by th 


e SEC and private p 
(Examination) (Fall 


ties. Prerequisite: Law 325 
day; spring—evening) 

Takeovers and Tender Offers (2) 

Fed 


u 

and defenses Prerequisite: Law 325 and 32K 
Regulation of Securities Markets 
Federal regu 
exchanges 
and SE 
Law 325 


327 


Stout 
eral and state regulation of corporate takeover bids and tender offers 


acquisitions, the Williams Act, and regulation of takeover tactics 


K inciuding 
leories of corporate 


(Research Paper 
328 c 

and Professionals (2) 
ilation of securities markets an 


broker-d 


Painter 


d professionals, inclu 


ding regulation of 
advisers, internationalization of m arkets 
: proceedings against broker-dealers anc 

(Take-home examination 
Corporate Finance (2 or 3) 


General intr duction to finance theory 


rs and investn 


administrative 


a others. Prerequisite 


329 


problems ir the issuan 
rate securities; analysis of varic 
use of debt and payment of corporate dividends: ar 


Cory X 


IS types of sec 


acq 


ions, re S solutions, a 

33 (Examination ) 

»2 Ba k 1 wil 

nking Law I (3) M arth 

Federa] regulation of the financial services ir lustry, especially commercial banks 
Includes an analysis of the Federal Deposit Insurance Ci rporation a surer of 
Geposits, receiver ind liquidator of troubled b: f the Compt 
murrer Cy as the primary federal regulator of 1 he 
unction, bank examinations, analysis of classified loans, capital adequaa 
emen 


of 


bstantive 


lerai 


lation 


operation of the Federal Reserve Systen 
Under , 


he Bank Holding Com 


y Act and the various substantive regulations such as 
Reg. B (equal credit opportunity) Reg. J (check collecti Reg. M (consumer 
leasing), Reg. Q (deposit rate regulation), Reg. O (insider loan limits) Reg. E 
tronic funds transfer) 


and Reg. Z (truth in ler 
re 

“nd toward interstate 
Ularic n 


x ding); geographic deregulation ar 


banking; and an 

and unification of the 

333 Spring. day) 

3 anking Law II (2) Clark 
ank holdir 8 companies; activities closely related to banking under FRB Regulation Y 
Suter limits of the business of banking; banks, bank Ix ding companies, and tl 
Securities 


d the 
laws savings and loan holding companies; Change in Bank Control Act 


ntrrol 
ntroi 


analysis of financial services product de 


reg 


industry along functional lines. ( Examination ) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


rrange 


and assumption a 
iona 


ailed bank; interna 
€ and foreign 


FDIC and the troubled bank bank liquidation and purchase 


ments; federal deposit insurance the FDIC as receiver of a 
banking, including foreign banks in the l nited States, U.S. banks abroad, 
bank regulation of American banks abroad. (Examination) Cohen 
- , Á d 

Green, Flyer, Press, Cooney, Kirby 

painter, 
[ the 


334 Business 


Planning (2) 
Integrated study of corporate, financ ial, tax, accounting, 4 


following: organization of a small corporation; organization nd publi 
ontext of con 


hases in the c 
ia „d active 
rily of a deceased ac 


Block, Cirulnick, F 


stock dividends, recapitalization, and stox k pure 
tween active stockholders of a closed corporation and the fan 5 
stockholder; corporate liquidations, corporate mergers and acquisition; a visite 
Berkeley, Press- prered 

Law 424 
Flyer, 


sions of corporations. Prerequisite Law 325 and 420 
Law 424; Flyer, Cirulnick—prerequisite or concurrent registration 
ment may be limited by the professor Berkeley, Green, Press, 
Painter—(Problem Assignments); Bloc k, Cohen, Kirby (Examination) 
and evening; spring—evening) solon 
336 Seminar: The Modern Corporation (2) : 
Analysis of the nature and role of the business corporation 


transnational political economy; ew lution of the corporation 
ation and the 


y arican 
in the Amer eco 


and the politica = 
politica econe ; 
: . role 0 


omy; impact of technologic al change on the corpor 
reasons for and consequences of the growth of large corpx rate enterpr 
yreneurs in the political economy; relationship ot corporations to 
(Fall—day) 
es Topics (2) eqquisité 
and theory e 


the gover 
entrer 
ment and other centers of power (Research Paper) 
337 Seminar in Advanced Corporations and Securiti 
Current issues in corporate and securities law practice 


Law 325. (Research Paper) EE. app 

338 Labor Law (3) Crave ation ol 

Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and represi rgaining 

employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of collective venin 
agreements, interunion and intra-union relations (Examination) (Fa 

spring-day) Knap? 

ance 


340 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (3) ugh gri. 
Collective labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration thre requis 

25 

procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor dispute 


Law 338. (Problem Assignments) (spring day) P 

341 Seminar: Labor Law (2) 338. (pese 
Group study of contemporary problems of labor law Prerequisite: La¥ = 3 
Paper) a wart 

342 Administrative Law (3) Park, Banzhaf, Raven-Hansen»- ene 
T t 


Studv of the administrative process in executive and independen ; inve? 
cing, 
emphasis on judicial review Formal and informal decision-maki 9! their 
ie ela : 
planning, and public administration functions of the agencies as re ations” re 


limits and to the roles of lawyers in gover nment and private practice vale int H 
agencies to the executive and legislative branches, to public an P iosop y 
groups, and to the social, political, and economic aspects of various *.. ring 3 
government regulation. Park and Banzhaf—(Examination) (Falk * nse" 


and evening) paver Ha p 
344 Administrative Law Seminar (2) JI vary 
Group study of specific pre )blems in administrative i 


Tonics Wi 1 
law. Topics pe ite: [av 
semester, the course will focus on the Executive Branch re 1 
Morg” 


(Research Paper) (s 
345 Regulated Industries (2) nopolies E in 
Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural mo! plem* e sit 
industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation. Typica F emeni and s, 


anage 
clude the role of intervenors, the impact of regulation upon — ; ev 
behavior, the uses and abuses of economic evidence, the ro legi jative 
interagency planning and regulation, and the effects of judicial an 


Each student selects ine industry 


€ ind develops an i t conomi gulatior 
terms of that industrv's firms, market structure | and development, trade 
associatior ind regulatory agencies. ( Researcl Paper ) (Spring—day 
g 
347 


Seminar: Law of € ongress and 
the Presidency (2) 


A seminar study of the ‘aw governing the powers and relations « f 


Congress a 
Presidency and attendant separation of powers estions, incl g exc t 
dentiality and the c ingressional need for inf rmaton, the President's legislative 
presidential accountability, exe: utive law enforcement. s ipervision within the exe 
tive branch, executive appointments | removals, the President's « ipervisior 
loreigr policy, and th« 


constitutional allocation of war powers. Intensive pret 
required, and stude ] 


nts are expected to prepare 
( two critiques of papers by 


| 350 


ind pres 


others. Enrollment limited 
Seminar Constitutional Law (2 


Researc! 


) Peterson, Wei 
Group study of « ntemporary problems in constituti nal law; process 
tional litigation problems of effect lating constitutior guarantees. Lir t 
ment. (Research Paper or Examination) 


(Fall—day) 
352 Public Policy and Mass Media (2 


Institutional structure of n 


ass media and their interr 
pects of mass comtr 


} " 

the economic system, and techni logical devel ts; influence of ar 
d by government, other instit tions, and private 
freedom of 


relati 


exercise 


groups; confli 


speech of the media and ther major community 


onships to the interests of 


Broups to the me lia. (Examination or Researcl 


lissident 


Individual Rights and Liberties (3 
Principles of equality and due pr 
Power of ( ongress t 


4nd libertie 


CESS in the Fifth and I 


rce the Fourteenth Amendment f 


s under the U.S. Constitutior First Amendment rig! elig 
and spee h clauses. The right of association. Other personal rights in > Bill of Rig} 
Meth dology of judges in 


involving individual rights a 


Particularly the 


balancing 


i ie jt tal interests. Prere 
359 ET Law 212. Park (E xamination); Dienes r Examinati 
Avil Rights Legislation (3) e 
"xaminatic n of federal legislation protect g ivid ghts a 
the admit istrative and judicial implementatior £ that legislatior 
lor the enforcement of federal constituti mal and statutory ( 
881983 1985) and federal st: tes prohibit discrimination in | 1 
relati MS, voting, educatior 


and federally funded programs. (Examinatior 
(Sprir l 
ig lay ) 
360 g—« 


Immigration Law (2) 
aw and practice under the Mc arran- Walter Act 
emigrati r ex] atriation 
and Naturalizat 


362 Svening) 
Legislation (2) 


Clark, Raven-Hansen 
“Bislative process and roles of partic ipants in the 


A 
à "gress and state legislatures, inc luding fact finding Organizatior 
E interpretations emphasized 


1 to provide f 
364 \ "Xaminatic in) 


involving questions of immigra 
tion, 


nationality, an 
ion Service, and Labor 


aturalization. Consular. Imn 


Department practice. (Examinati t I 


process; operation of Uni 


procedure. St; 


uon for more advanced 


Ses 
Current Decisions (1 or 2 per semester) Staf 
“Mited to members of the student Stall of the Law Review. A ma im of 4 semest 
Ours ç of £ redit n 


i nay be earned in this course. T 
5 d 
366 Biven for this course. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
c . 
*Ourna] of International Law and Economics ( 


Ámiteg , 
z ted to members of the student 
“Onomics 


he grade CR (Crec 


l or 2 per semester) Staf 
Staff of the Journal of Internati mal Lau 
! semester hours of credit r 


ana 


A maximum 


be earned in this 


nterests; the media 


Dienes, Raven-Hansen 


368 


370 


378 


380 


386 


390-91 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


S m zl and sprin£ 
The grade CR (€ redit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course (Fall and sp 


as arranged) 

Research and Writing Fellow (1 or 2) 

Limited to students selected as Dean's Fellows to assist in teach 
Research and Writing (Law 220) and Moot Court ( Law 221). Two semester € 
be earned in the fall and one semester hour in the spring The grade of CR 5 

NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day and eveni ince 
Sales and Sales Financing (2) Zubrow, Clar goods 
Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribution © "i s of 
including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, and other doc this 
title; particular attention to secured transactions and financing devices utilize 


Schul 
ing first-year Leg 


connection. (Examination)  (Fall—day; spring evening) , : Clark 
Commercial Paper, Check Collection, Z bangle 
and Banking (2) P pifo 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article Il of y je VO 


expresse in Ja 


collection: the system in theory as gue 
Federal Reser 


Commercial Code. Check 


the Uniform Commercial Code and the system in practice; n systeft 
tions, Clearing House agreements, and automation systems The dual ba À prob 
work of the Comptroller General and the Federal Reserve Board: mi and 
lems concerning interest and the checkless society. (Examination) : 

evening) zubr 
Creditors’ and Debtors’ Rights (3) aud aache" 
Creditors’ remedies and debtors’ protections under state law: writs O' self hel? 


garnishment and execution, acquisition of liens and force 
arrangements, and security agreements Bankruptcy under fe 
the creation and administration of the bankruptcy estate, 
discharge of debt; rehabilitation plans for individuals unde 


tion) (Spring—day and evening) 1 Å poč 
oaii (3) Trangsrud, rn 
Development and use of judicial remedies that give relief for past "nd : 
injuries to interests of personalty and property Remedial approaches ructie 
pensatory and punitive damages, injunctions, unjust enrichment, oo co 4 
equitable liens, tracing, subrogation, and specific reparation Emphasis 6^ rg gucó? 


powers ol 
r Chapter 13: 


remedial options in fraud, mistake, duress, breach of contract, and ea nments) 
relationships. Cibinic, Sharpe—(Examination); Nash—( Problem ASSIS k 
(Fall—evening) schiller, yn 
Insurance (2) > minista e 
A primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ers. insur 
and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its eT sA 
marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, transfer of insurance siti of d? 
policyholders, coverage and other insurance policy provisions, dispo? wpe 
(Examination) (Fall—evening) shes) 
Admiralty (3) < 20 
J services, : jiga 


United States law of transportation by water (vessels, cargoes" 


Substantive maritime law; procedures of res siving maritime dispu ing shi 
arbitration, and administration. Legal aspects of processes such as PY creating «s 
transactions; anticipating disputes through contract, statute, and Ve 7 nc 

amending national and international shipping law; adjusting conflic sot 
and advancing toward a uniform maritime law (Examination: jomon) P 
Trusts 2 state "handler, ~ 1 $ 
^ mpi zs Estates Ch Trempe pne? 

“at T ; . Law 390: ESSE pera 

Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Law 27" jon and A sot 
and formalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, rer suc ere 
grounds for contest, limits on property owner S p ywer to control, in core Vo ye 


ns of construction jsit 


haritable trusts. ^. 
and Problem ASSIS 


Law 391: dispositive provisions, common questi 
problems, administration of estates and trusts, C 
390: Law 211; to Law 391: Law 390. (Examination 


390: fall—day and evening; spring—day) 


COURSES ( 


394 Community Property/Marit 
Legal rules and 
by married 


al Property (2) 
planning considerations w ith respect to prope 
persons. Primary emphasis will be 


on the law « 
property states, but special 


attention will also be given to the 
under the now widely enacted statut 
distribution of a divorcir 


and considerations will also be discussed. (Research P: 


day) 

395 Seminar Estate Planning (2 or 3) 
Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gift an 
emphasis on income, estate, and gilt tax considerations use 
transfer of wealth; use of insurance and jointly held property as part of tł 
planning for the continuation or disposition of tl 
tion of an estate plan with supporting documents is the major 
Prerequisite: Law 390 391, 420, and 422. Enrollment limit 
Solomon—( Problem Assignments); Blake (Examination) | 

398 


Modern Real Estate Transactions (3) 
Basic course in conveyancing. Current | 
legal and equitable rights, 
, broker, escrow agent, 
abstractor and lender; interim ar 


roblems in purchase 


real estate responsibilities, liabil 


buyer, seller 


id permanent mortgage fir 
remedies on default, includ 
process of examination and 
uding recording, registration 
Ings, warranties of title 


"Subject-to" and assumptions, 
esses 
incl 


assurance of title and otl 
and title insurance systems 
habitability 
Property/casualty insuranc e 
title 


and structural integrity 
use restrictions, encun 
problems related to encre vac 


ance with subdivision. zoning, building, and Ix using code r 
Problems related to cox )peratives 
(Examination) 


302 p 


hments casements adverse px 


, condominiums 
(Spring—day) 

anning, Zoning, and Land Use Law (2) 
Problems, solutions emer 


Bing concepts, and constitutionality of 
inch 


iding zí ning, subdivisio 
Of devek pment rights, grow 
Course provides the fi undation for Law 403, 404, and 408. (Writ 

403 Examinatic m) (Spring evening) 

d Seminar Current Problems in 
land Use Management and Control (2) 

le constitutional taking" issue 


and institutional innovations for 
Contr | 


desirab 


ns, historic preservation, exacti Ins, 
th management, and urban anc 


assessment of emerging mec 
exercising public and privat 
consideration of regional re 
le or necessary alternative to local coi 


Process will satisfy the Nollan “nexus requirement; critical anah 
and other off 


of land use 


trols and of the 


conveyancing attorney Surveyor, titl 


ibrances on title 


ulatory standards for lan 


)F INSTRUCTION 57 


Ridder 
rty owned and acquired 
f the eight community 
> parallel problems seen 
es creating judicial powe 


r to decree 
1g couple's marital pre perty. As time p 


equitable 
ermits, federal tax rules 


iper or Examination) (Fall 


Solomon, Blake 
d testamentary transfer 
of the trust form in the 
1€ estate plan 


1€ client's business interests Prepara 


project for the course 
ed by the instructors 
Fall—evening) 
Brown, Schiller 
and sale of residential 
ities, and remedies of 


te examiner 


lance, discounts, points 


ing foreclosure proc 
Wer interests in realty 
settlements and clos 
risk-of-loss problems 
and clearing of 
/Ssession, and compli 


egulations emerging 


and property owners ass X"lations 


Feola, Gordon 
land use regulations 
vested rights, transfer 


1 regional planning. This 


ing Assignments and 


I 


Brown, Schiller 


hanisms, processes 
© management and 
id use as a 


k 


prospect that suc! 


ysis Of TDRs, linkage 


site exactions, impact fees, proffers, et problems of affordable housir g 
and available responses. Students may participate in micr simulation activities. (Re 
404 Search Paper) (Spring—day) 


"ind Use Administrative Process (2) D 
elected Problems in urban 


Programs under 


1 current enabling legislation and federal and st; 
Analysis of various public and private decision processes 


are resolved. Simulation of a c 
Ç 
{0g - Permission of instructor 


y d use mplex zoning hearing. Pr 
(Writing Assignments)  ( Fall 
and Dey clopment Law (4) 


»Imulation course) 
Students 
[i 


even 


participate in a semester-long simulation 
i Bame time." As junior 

Udents represent their 
tions and 


associates in various hypothetica 
assigned clients, with all interactions bas 


often incor porating recent 


development and hx using, with particulz 


through which confli 


t or ongoing cases of major significance 


elaney, Kominers 


phasis or 


ate 


Gecisions 


HCts Over 


erequisi 
ing 


Brown 


process encompassing 42 months 


| law firms or offic es 


ed on actual situa 
All levels 


Se 


Eas 


a net aR 


409 


410 


411 


414 


415 


420 


424 


26 


NATIONAL 


LAW 


. ited bY 
of judicial, administrative, and legislative activity are involved. Enrollment lim 
instructor. (Writing Assignments) ( Fall—day ) B T 
rc 
Local Government Law (2) ts 
amen 


inicipal level gover 


Decision making processes in metre »politan and other mt tS intra 


tvpes and objectives of city, county, and spec ial-function local g¢ wernment uni tion 
and interg< wernmental relations initial organization and changes in form and fune " 
of local governments; personnel matters k cal legislative and administrative si 
and processes; financ ial processes; gover nmental vs. pr« yprietary functions, re rl 
sibilitv in tort; insurance issues; introduction to community planning; exa j 
powers; joint-power agreements and compacts. (Examination OF Research at 
(Fall—day ) Reiut 
Environmental Law (3) the Envi 
An introductory course focusing primarily on the statutes administered by dos 
ronmental Protection Agency. Topics covered include NEPA, toxic and haz 
substance control, and radiation. (Examination) 1 Fall—day ) peitze 
Air Pollution Control (3) ammon © 
An in-depth analysis of the ¢ lean Air Act, focusing on legal problems pon con 
environmental law. Topics covered include standard setting, technology re emen" 


' = nore 
trols, development of pollution control plans, monitoring, inspection, € 


economic controls, energy trade-offs. ( Examination) (Spring day) Reit 
Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2, 5, or 4) 
The student works on a project in the envir jnmental law fielc 
both the facultv director of the program and a lawyer practicing 
a CongressiO jiz 
ronmental orga! „radu 
ear, third-yeah e 
| Law 0b 
te 


ovis 
rthe super T. 


nde 
ju nenta 


environt 
al CO! 
The proje 1 wolve working ł "we > "encv n on 
he project may involve working with a government agence 

tee, a private practitioner, or à nonprofit public-interest envi 


Admission to the course requires second-semester second-y 
Environmenta 


; are 
Students who have mastered the fundamentals of env ironmental law "s 
of at least Law 410. >" p (credit 


ax. ade C “A for 
The Lp required fo 


ate standing and permission ot the Director of the selec 
this course. Normally this will require completion 
repeat the course for a maximum of 8 semester hours of credit 
or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. I ive hours of work pet week? 


each credit. (Fall and spring day ) Michaels? 
Occupational Safety and Health Legislation (2) ~ pami 
The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 and related legislation 

tion) (Fall—evening) ron 
Taxation—Federal Income (3) Solomon, Sims, Bloc gro 


iding conce p ms 


Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, inch 
tions, 


ividual transac 
sorte 


income, provisions affecting taxation « f family and inc 
problem: ;) 
1 
ning solomo” 


on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of property, 


c 
taxation, nontaxable exchanges. (Examination) ( Fall—day and € 


Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) du 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, Inc nce 
` e jnsurat NT 
plit 8 


transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint inter , split ? 
deduction, # 


property subject to powers « X app jintment, marita cim 
procedure. (Examination) (spring day) solom E " 
laxation—Federal Income, Corporations : glock: Pa is 
and Shareholders (3) det relation nd 
Continuation of Law 420. Primary emphasis on corporate-share - ns part esl 
Problems of corporate dividends redemptions of stock distribut™ in kine Fe oit 
complete liquidation, stock dividends bail-outs, and dividends ^ i, of offi oy 
income tax problems involved in the formation of corporations, " "sit yn W yg) 
businesses (including collapsible corporations), mergers and ac ing SP loos 
porate divisions. Prerequisite Law 420. (Examination ) (Fall T sander ka 
[axation—Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) (Su shape ip 
Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option © poration” iy p par^ lic 
S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Practice oriented StU“? gsis 00! 


with em 


including syndication, organization and structure of entity, 


examinatio t areas of IRS prir cern, i ig shelters, Gist 
tax locations, retroactive allox antec yments to partner ontri 
| Of capital, basis for gain or loss on-recourse ar g, at-risk” rules 
liqui taung distributions, sale of partners! rests ulapsible partnerships 
kind exchanges, termination, special basi nents, an istributions to retir 
Or de artiners ing-oriente Sub ipter 5 ci g 
cedures for electing and te minating Subchapter S status. tre of 
losses, limitatior on deductibilit f losses, and how vid g Exami 
tion) opring—evening ) 
#28 Seminar special Problems of Tax Policy (2 Sir 
Intensive study of sele ted aspects of the tax structure with pr nary atten 
the federal income Problem are aS are reviewed primarily f om the st 
tax policy, includi g legal, econ r | sid ins. Alterna 
solutions, including current k ve Osals, are examined. Prerequ L: 
120, 424. (Resear 1 Paper 
iy, 134 Domestic Relations (2) Ir 
| Marriage, annulment. ar d divorce; ador ind custody of « iren; « f 
relatic ins. (Examinatior (Spri aay and evening 
437 


Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) 
Designed t ) expos 
explore their 


actively j 


the lawyer to basic « 


implications ir 


le 


nvolved in teac hing process 
assessment 


nt techniques 


law 


psychiatric evz 
family issues 


privilege and 


Contexts 


ISSues 


il commitment, right t« 
g 


treatmen 
Procedures 


nt. Problems of 


and informed conse 


I parati 
lor tria] direct and cross-examination and other aspects of practice sidered. The 
'S Ordinarily at least one session in a mental institution. (Choice am 

43g Cuimination) p= 

“Mparative Law (3) Bran 

Comparis n of the world's maior legal svstems ivil, common, Islan 1 socialist 
Consi leration of the histon ind sources of law each and a review, ç mcentrating 
the civi law system, of hallmark inst tions, the role lawyers, procedi 
Selected substantive legal issues. Emphasis on issues d problems of the 
tional lawyer including conflicts am id Of on of the legal svs 
Migration of as, and pleading and proving foreign law. (Research er OF 
Examination 


do 2 pring 
Conflict of Law 


egal problems ar ising from 


s (3) 


occurrences trar 


SCeT 


Urisclic: f j f 
jurisdic ti toreign judgments constitutional influen 


Seidelson 


iding state 


Pock, Steinl 
T nat 


ices; theoretical f choice 
OF law p 'es and their application to specific fields includ rts, Contracts 
Property family law, administration Xf estates, business associations Examina 
44 e (Fall—evening spring—day) 
*“Wisprudence (2) Park, Chandler, Steinhardt 
Sic jurisprudential concepts nature of law; development of legal in S; juris 
prude la! schools—natural law, analytical. hist rical, sociological, fun IW 
n law and Justice; the judicial process legislative, executive, admi: istrative 
tion Making; impact of politics, ecor s, and scientific advance n ga 
in ge contemporary trends in jurisprudential thought. Park, Steinhardt Exan 
443 | On); Chandler—( Research Paper) (Fall—evening; spring—day 
reign Relations, National Security, Raven-Hansen 
Án pe Constitution (2) : 
^amination of problems of constitutional and ther public law that arise ir 


poh opment and 

Po! » 

(in. Itica] Power an 
cluding 

Security ) 


conduct of US foreign relations 
10ng the three branches of 
negotiation, observance 
the role of the judician 


treaty and 


including the distribution 
t government in matters of f reign affairs 
termination 
y in interpreting and applying i 


war powers; national 


ternational law and 
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146 


447 


448 


149 


450 


tates; individ 


d S 
United isite 


or resolving disputes arising out of the foreign relations of the 
cs. Prerequ 


ual rights and foreign affairs; the impact of federalism and related top! 
Law 444. (Examination or Research Paper) (spring day) „nthal 
International Law (3) Steinhardt, Buerg ized 
An introduction to international law that provides the background for rath 
seminars. Emphasis on national states as participants 1n decision-making eo of 
with consideration of public bodies and other partic ipants; analysis of - S 
available sanctions; roles and effects of internati nal agreements under vc World 
roductory study of we all- 


Constitution; introductory study of dede 
( Examination) 


Bank. Complements but does not repeat material in Law 447 


day and evening; spring—day ) S anogle 
International Business Transactions (3) Steinhardt, - P“ tions 


trans 
U.S. law and practice relating to characteristic forms of international i 


" etary ?^ 7. 
aw g werning the documes por of 
and insurance); the zi 

" acts; 
g contrach: *. reig 


including the transnational sale of goods (the | 


various forms of letters of credit, commer ial terms 
and licensin 


technology through franchising distributorship, al € 
i ; awi 
export of capital through the establishment operation, and withers or emergit 
1 ‘ n 
direct investment The impact ¢ Y relevant internat nal organizations af A ation p 


i ‘or 
the United Nations ^^. nation’ 


. treaties on int 
Contracts for the International Sale of Goods and other treaties or : -— 
and internationa a ; 


1l contracts 


substantive international commercial law (e.g 


negotiable instruments, internati ynal lease financing, 


Specialized problems in the negotiation and drafting of 

spring evening) "e 
oral 

e creation and oper S né 

rsonality, treaty 

ste settlen 


internationé 


amination or Research Paper) (Fall—day 


International Organizations (2) 

Analvsis of characteristic legal issues arising Out of d 
organizations of nation states. Inc luded are issues of le 
and norm creation, privileges and immunities membership, dispt 
institutior 


zation, the Inter jopme” n 
anc or 00! 


withdrawal. Exemplary problems in distinct 
United Nations, the International Labour Organt 


f 


Organization, the Organization Ol Economic 


International Monetary Fund, and inter-Americ 
for post-J.D. students, perm 
(Fall—day) 


C ooperation 4 
an organizati ns 


22. : 
ission of instruct 


current registration: Law 444 
substituted. (Examination or Research Paper) 


International Arbitration (2) in the ! ^ 
esolution in vans 


Survev of arbitration and related mec hanisms of dispute r n ' 
: hat s : airs rnme 4 
financial, and gove rni enforce 


ei stare a E sposi? ol 
»rinciples gc werning t oo 5 conau 
į their rules prerequisite cor ™ 
jssion of ins 


tional legal system that arise out of commer ial 


ns. Analysis of the arbitration agreement the proc 


ment of arbitral awards as well as the common f 


laims. Review of the various arbitral tribunals anc 


rent registration: Law 444 or 446; for postJ.D students, perm 

be substituted. (Research Paper or Examination) jl $ 
ants 1f 

International Civil Litigation (2) „rnational element reigh 

Analysis of the law relevant to the trial of cases having int® go 


n 
risdicuo" cor cin 
»stablishing y process enforce se: 
e o T 
choice ol : 
y law, aC E foreig’ 


the problems of € 


mest ours 
lefendants, obtaining transnational discover) and 
, and 


à run 
jing choice of fo 7 
: g foreig! 


eign judgments, drafting and detena 

letermining the extraterritorial reac h ot US law provin M 
te n 

the role of U.S. courts in dec iding cases with potential Cor : 
y a n à ^ 

relations. Analysis of the impact of internatk on " 

light of the clien 

444; for post; S pe 
Research paper . «rhet 


nal issues 


initial structuring of a transaction 1I 
Prerequisite or conc urrent registration Law 


instructor may be substituted (Examination Or 


Unfair Trade tices (3 n; 

nfair Trade Practices (5) jer modern Jegislatiot rade? de 

Unfair trade practices at common law and under m« | relations ips: © gas à tri 
: : elatio" r ide? H 

markets and compete; interference with contractua ot! titor * 


^ n 
> yoropriatk «x 4 
trade names; imitation of product appearance misaf Pr ction of com e 
secrets; right of publicity; basic copyright principles; f or ice: 
| and unfair Of decep 


consumers against false advertising 


Federal 


I A t el A i fai 
Sumer protect tatutes; pr ind service discri ati er I 
Man Act and tate legislatior Examinatio 5 g va 
152 Federal Antitrust Laws (3 Schecl 
Federal trust law a I t c5» i | 
©conor he free-1 ` erati R ISOI e 
Price fixi g Ket division a related agreemx« er 5herman A 
acies; boy I5; trade as ion ac ICs; mea : l stria 
Mon Poliza 1 Mte er Sh« in A 
Joint Ventures inder e Sherman ar Clayton Acts; resale 
Other vertical restrain: exclusive dealing a te-in agreements und 
ao eman Acts; selected exemptions posi tn agree iability. (E; 
1 Fall—day and evening 
34 Product Liability (2) ] 
Development ! the concept of product lability and co er s remedie 
Prot lems 1 Processes in evaluation of ; SK a benefit enc er a 
fegulati T f ingerous ar efe f icts. Sur i " 
Fesulting fror leféctive and danger IS pr enc ar 
in negligence warrant lisance, frau s i T 
EMS asso fated with hazard ick 1 1 lustry se 
Review of ( er Pro Safe Act I gislat ealing v 
and remedies specific area wir t Research Paper or I 
455 mre lay 
«XC Tort Litigation (2 
The use of Omme n law ren mpens by disease 
lérize ill itively low levels of ex 
evide ir ( Exa it 
| ul treatme f sume t 
in on« more imbe f the Ce s proie r 
Nsume, that solves problem« ive writing [ 
( su H-E4 places students ir ( 
The cluste iter rOgr ices law st S 
( s er Protection. Th« er s federa 
Publis) “dents to gair experience j agencies. Sr I W 
! in the ( msumer Protectie n A Service. Mi ir eigl 
MMitmens each week; two-hour wes ty seminars required in ad 
Y bx p lor à total credi tO excec S 
mi Ope S¢ n 1 ear s K s. 
With editors sei nents I 
> and prepare legal petitions in ! Kruf i 
be taken for 2 or 3 cre its. Onea e-l week 
t N N r give if n se 
$ (Fall, spring, ar summer 
rade Regulation 
Udy of current m k ting Air 
LT laws 


Resear; Paner 


t06 


+7( 


47° 
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) 


) 


© 


ob 
res judicata, novelty and p 
on and related a " 
yesigned for stue ) 
464 (Examinat 


patent filing date; continuing applications, 


viousness requirements substantive rules of priority of invent 


possible 


practice; nature of claims and formal defects double patenting. I 


intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite Law 
(Spring 
Computers and the Law (3) 

^ critical study of selected major legal problems presented 


and legal institutions 


evening) 


chandler 


nology: 


including the impact upon legal doctrine 


theory of various uses that are and may be made of computers in "cdi 
Familiarity 


> x 1 T- >d 
practice of law, and court administration will be examine t is not req! 


rudiments of computer science or programming w yuld be helpful, bul 


park 


( Examination ) 


Seminar: Law of Privacy (2) 
^ review of the law of privacy as it has developed in constitution 
and rationale 


las 

a n, tort 

al uim, exp 
yr furl 

and state and federal statutes. Current developments sk 


sions of privacy rights are considered (Research Paper) 


Medicine for Lawyers (2) 


* edi 
Jinical me 
Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clini “E55; 
disease proce 


ation 15 
] informat "E 


we 
litigation 4 v " 
he lawyer to € 


Jicine 


encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology, the 
and industrial medicine. The application of this fundamenta 
strated in personal injury or negligence and malpractice 
commitment and equitable proceedings Emphasis on enabling the ! 


nicate most effectively with medical specialists (Examination) 


Law and Medicine (2) 
Malpractice, insurance, and alternatives to professiona 


and presenting medical evidence to prove causation anc 
to and practice O 


service delivery: ai 
nsplantation, 


and behavioral science findings in court; entry in 
professional organizations; hospitals; professi nal 
tervention in medical science—for example, abortion, tra 


treatment. (Examination) (Spring evening) 


rations. clas 
and sentencing considerauor piye de 
jua dif 


tion anc : 
ams conc Í 
h student reams cof basis 


criminal sanction, enforcement practices, 
models for controlling drugs, including dect iminaliza 
sessions will be devoted to mock criminal trials at which s i ont 
and cross-examination of guest expert witnesses in the field perc: mock 
assigned memoranda pertaining to the legal issues involved in 
(Writing Assignments) (Spring—day) 

Seminar: Law, Science, and Technology (2) 
Reciprocal relationships between law and science; 
into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, ¢ s 
and procedures used in handling developing, and deciding unie 
search Paper) ou 
Law and Criminology I: Search for th 
Criminal Behavior (2) 

The role that criminological knowledge 
ss of various alternativ 
1 for factors relatec 
causd 


e Causes of 


ay 
ay play 
of crime causation ma) 4 
lawyers to appraise the effectivene 
controlling deviant behavior. The searcl 
be developed historically, with emphasis on current 


various disciplines. Model as well as operatic nal penal rm of t 

tion practices, and specialized facilities will be analy zed in tert : " 
to such causal theories. (Research Paper) (Fall day) Co 

Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the sott 
Criminal Offender (2) ajor appro", s je 


„y's three m s 

Study of the development and current use of society St tional emphas 
^ 1 correctioná 

handling of offenders: punitive, mechank al, and corres 


changing responses | 


to criminal and delir quent behavior; research f lir 
Ing effectiveness f these responses. Analvsis of 
between me mbers of the legal pr fession and bel avior scienti 
charged with effe tuating these strategies 


treatment str 


«ommunicatior 


Prerequisite: Law 1/8. (Resea E 

(Spring—day 

*80 The Police and the ¢ ommunity (2 Cour 
Problems ar | potential of conte mporary urban law enforcement the role a 
Spective of the police officer: the police qua organizatior styles of | forceme 
law er forcement in the inner city relationship with er} ic mi ties: civ 
Police inity relations; methods i arrest ve mpla € 
Procedures: s tence and technology in | 


i 4g “time and crime statistics. (Problem Assignments 

> 

* Disabled Pex ple and the Law (2) 
Exami; OFT [t 


, ^h OF those areas in which pe 101 vi 
denied me right or benefit affords ther lave s 
to leg action; intr ICUON tO statutes a eopk 
disabiliti students may choose t prer receive k 
Writing redit and a numeri u grade) Or to gair practical experience loing a clini 

483 Project on a CR/NC basis) (Spring—day 


National Center for Law and the Deaf 
Clinical Education Activities (1 2, or 3) 
Ork with the National Center f 


enter for Law and the Deaf in bri ging legal informatior 
Services. ar | representatior to the more tha ? million Americans who are leaf 
heari f aired. The Center is designed to help make the hearing-impair ware 
their legal r 


and to assist them i lving their legal and | 
Students n 


et 
ay participate in one © more projects: ( 1)« seli eari 
MPairments aby it legal problems at a walk inic usually held on the Galla 
College campus 2) preparing and part Ipaung in workshops for hearing-i re 
Persons to acq nt them with t ieir rights and obligations ler the law; (3) assis 
M representing the interests of in n g-impairt si icial a 
Administrative proceedings; (4 preparing research p pers cs relate 
and the leaf or prey tring handbooks explair Ng legal topics to the hear ng re 
Stude may learn some sign language but will be assiste by traine ransla 
ing with dividuals Approximately 6 hours of work rx semester 
eacn cre ur. Students r 4v repea rse Ior a maxir Ir Di 
urs of credit. This cx irse may not be taker d 


8 activities in Law 493. T] 


irse 


#4 qy, this co 


x women in all 


“1SCrimination. E mphasis on constit 


"ucauon, and employmer t. 5t 
which t 


locus the semesters work 


b ‘Research 
Mo. 
Vernment € 
ur i 
h Vey ¢ t procurement, basi 
1 fede 
Ce edera] 8overnment in ente ring into contracts 
5g Thing these contracts 


Paper) (Fall—d 


it lay ) 


Ontracts (3) 


Nash, Eliasof 
f basic law underlvir 8 governmer power and limitations 
administrative and ICgislative poli 
advertised anc 


iremen roce res 
Ou © Contracts and clauses used. Law 48 ul equivale Is 
8). Tse. (F Xamination and Problen Assignments Fall—day ) 
Suc ment Procurement Law (4) Cibinic, Lees 
nig. op the law pertaining to government procurement, includir ga x 1 r per 
ingre. leatures of government cor tracting and a discussion X the functi ; ; 
Ourse 55, the executive branch, and the courts ir the procurement process. The 
9cuses on the c n 


Con itract formation process including techni ues for awardi 
r i 

A m litigaric m and protests involving awards. Law 4&8 IS tf 

“Nt Of this course Examination and Prol 


lem Assignn 
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490 


t91 


492 


493 


_ seas 
ibinic, Lee 
he perfor 
ener 


Nash, C 
arise during ! 


j the most 8^7. 
mance If 


Performance of Government Contracts (4) 

Discussion of the substantive problems that most frequently 
mance of government contracts Interpretation of spec ifications anc 
xen perfor 


illv used contract clauses; analysis of the rights of the parues wl 
he met 


iccordance with the terms of the contract is not obtained Analysis of t 


can be used by the parties to a government contract to obtain legal relief, pe 
h of contract, am 


detailed coverage of the disputes procedure, ac tions for breac jl 
. ivalent < 


of equitable and extraordinary relief. Law 489 is the substantial equ 


course. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Spring evening) gliaso! 


bint 
Administration of Government Contracts (5) c a cation 
Interpretation of contracts and the legal principles governing the nmen for 
between the contracting parties. Contractor claims against the are ont? 
ment of IU 
changes, differing site conditions and delavs. Government enk rcement e f jnatic 
. i R e : 
rights for timely performance « Xf work c mply ing with the spec ifications. ^* jjspul 
r u - litigaring dist A 
for default and the convenience of the government Procedures for gxaminati? 
between the parties. Law 488 is the substantial equivalent of this course. UP 
and Problem Assignments) (Spring—day) ;^ Nash [ee 
2) Cibinic, ** ) 


Seminar: Government Contracts (2 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. ( 
Government Contracts Cost and Pricing (2) 


Legal aspects of government contract accounting prin iples 
gotiatior 


(spring ast 
cibinic, ^" 

and allowability a 
a of cost, P^. 
(Falle 


Research Paper) 


Cost accounting standards and cost allocation issues Ne 
price. Disclosure of cost accounting data. (Problem assignments) 
Clinical Law Work (arr.) f a lega 

interest activities O 


Projects involving litigation, research, or public £ 
terest nonprofit c 


(including aid to indigents, support of public in | will be 5U 
support of governmental agencies or courts) may be initiated oe the Law 
y 


bv a faculty member. Projects must be approved in advance act is 4 
r the projes 


Supervisory Committee (three members) both as to whetl d. A maxim 


ate and as to the number of semester hours of credit to be grantee 
ters. 


semester hours of credit may be taken in one or two semes N 
(Credit) oF 


a limited number of third-year law students. The grade CR 
is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 
Legal Aid (arr. ) 
(1) Civil Administrative Law Clinic—W king under the supervislo' O ative 
students represent indigent litigants before state and federal adminis al 
activities include Social Security Disability hearings, Rental Accomm 
hearings, Unemployment and Workers € ompensation hearings, Y work f 
will writing, and other public benefits program work. Ten hours = wit 
required. Two-hour weekly seminar and additional weekly meeting 
Permission of the instructor required prior to registration (De " 
2) Immigration Clinic—Clinical work includes representation * alizatio" 
tation hearings, and oral argument before the Immigrati pe 
Board of Immigration Appeals, and the U.S. ( ourt of yro 


» variety Of I 
" ibor certi 


yn and Ná 
Appeals 
aliens residing in the Washington area with a wic 

| | us, obtaining la : 
other countries to € 
for those wh : 
f work pef week ^ mis 

h supervisor j 
or concu 


adjustment from nonimmigrant to immigrant stat 
work visas, obtaining visas for their relatives in F 

è ose vis 
States, and obtaining voluntary departure orders 
ind who are threatened with deportation. Ten hours O! 
hour weekly seminar and additional weekly meeting wit 


the instructor required prior to registration Prerequisite 


Law 360. (Grussendorf) 
(3) Outside Clinical Placement Students arrange In 


rs WI 
ects sus 
E at prol of SM 
depende! i " jatio® must 


^O! f 
11 . credit. ^ & ye. a) 
rr federal public interest organizations fot academic cee ics office gulli 
» n 
gested projects is available within the € ommunity Lé gal Ci > S sm 
js Of the 


receive prior approval by the Director of € linical Progratr 


(4) Small Business Clinic—Under guidan 
businesses and nonprofit organizations dealing wt 


«or, S! 
ce of the instruct ciet 


th a wide ¥4 


COURSES OF INSTRUCT IN 


D 
| including drafting partnership and incorporation ers, drafting and review ng 
Contracts and commercial leases advising on tax problems, and res ving disputes 
Fifte hours of Work per week require Prereq Iisite: Law 327 and 420 Permission of 
the instructor required prior to registratior Jones) 
The grade CR (« redit) or NC (No Credit) is given for all sections of this 
ourse. (Fall, spring summer) 
495 Law Students in ( Ourt (4) Carter 
A clinical program in trial advocacy, offering an opportunity to develop skills as i trial 
lawyer while representing indigent persons ir the Superior Court of the Distri t of 
Columbia. Students may participate in either the civil division (which focuses rimar 
ily upon the representation of tenants in landlord—tenant acti ms, but also handles 
some consumer, ne gligence, and other civil matters) or the criminal division (in 
f Which student litigators defend 
| 


persons c harged with misdemean 


w Offenses). St 
dents in both 


livisions have the « Pportunity for jury trials They are responsible for al 
aspects of litigation under the 


supervision of « interviewing client 


al instructors 
and witnesses conducting investigations preparir 
negotiations or plea 
Pursuant to the S 
have 


in 


g pleadings engaging in set 


bargaining, and conduct 
uperior Court's third year practice rule. Onh third 
ompleted Law 218, 215. and 232 may participate in the clinic. Seminars are held 
the civil divisi n on Monday evenings and in the criminal division on Wednesday 
Evenings, Students must have one day per week available fi r Court appearances and 
plan to devote approximately 20 hours per week to the clinic. Students must p 
Pate in the program for two consec 


fall Application 
year 


g all motions hearings ar rials 


year students who 


utive semesters beginnir 
must be made during the spring semester of the prec eding academic 
not be taken at the same ume as Law 497 or am 


gin either the si 


nmer or 
This course may 
activities in Law 493. I 


Enrollment is limited, with selection by lottery. TI 


litigating 


Ic c ¢ K 
496 perds ) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, spring, and summer 
aw Students Civil Rights Research Sirulnik and Staff 
Council (LSCRRC) (2. 3, or 4) 


tinical pr Iblems concerned with the lega problems of minorities. wx men, an 
Poor Students work with organiz 


zations such as the Lawyers Com uttee for Civi 
Under Law, Women 


s Legal Def 


nse Fund, Civil Ri 


ghts Division of the Justice Depart 
Ment, Institute for the Development of Indian Law, National Con tee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, and National Senior € iuzens Law Center 
60 | 


Approximately 
"Ours of work per 
(Credit) or Ac Nc 
rec Ulred r 
495 “4 Ired p 
Clinic 


(D Ch 


semester are required for each credit hour. The grade CR 
) Credit) is given for this course Permissior Mw tf 


rior to registratior (Fall, spring, summer 


al Studies in Urban Law (; 
il Litigation Clinic—< per 


Sirulnik and Staff 
to third-year students. St 


tudents represent ir ligent 
litigants in the Small Claims, Family Landlord-Tenant, and ( ivil Divisions of the D« 
Superior ( ourt. Work responsibilities include cient interviewing, investigation, settle 
ment negotiat 


IOns preparatk n an 


d argument of motions 
Two-hour 


weekly seminar. (Strand, Barthel 
12) Federal Appellate Clinic—Open t 
Preparing a 

ir 

38 With pre 


trials 


as well as conducting act 


lal 


third-year students students 


partic 


Ctual cases on appeal, starting with review of tr 


rial transcript and 
paration of brief and oral argument before the U.S. Court of ADI 
ME District of Co 


lumbia Circuit Appellate practice and procedure studied thr igh 


1 Cases pendir g 


texts Consultation with appellate judges, law 
Observation of argume 
Ir weekly seminar 

(3)c Ons. 
Indigent Cor 


clerks, and attorneys wit! 
( i 
an appea 


T : nts in the Supreme ( Ourt and the ( 
M 
O-hor (Del Giudice) 


«mer Litigation Clinic 


Ourt of Appeals 


Open to third-year students Students r 


epresent 
isumers in the Small Clain 


is and Civil Divisions of the D. Superior Court 
E 3. District Court and represent consumers in administrative pri ceedings before 
o" D« Department of ( onsumer and Regulatory Affairs. Students assume full case 
?Ponsibi]ity Irom the initial interview through l'wo-hour weekly semi i 
zumi) 


R 
r all sections admission is by permission of instructor; students mi 
Dplic. 


itions during spr ing term of preceding year. Must be taken 


for 4 credit 


498 


500 


501 


502 


503 


504 


505 


506 


50 
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term for the entire academic year or for 2 « redit hours carried oV 
(Fall, spring, summer) panzhal 


Legal Activism (2 or 3) 

Study of the legal process, not to benefit individual clients, but 4 
Topics discusse 
aximizing leg2^ *... of 
rs of Congress drafting 
making money 


rest leg 


sessions 


affecting social change and advancing the public interest 
hour seminar meeting each week include principles of m 
legal judo, guerrilla law, working w ith the press and membe 
legal documents, unusual legal tools and tactics, negotiation, 
public interest law, etc Students may choose to bring a public inte Ad 
before an agency or in court or may undertake another legal action projet mes : 
and receive a numerical grade. Alternatively, students may do research ^ 
related to public interest law for 2 credits on a CR/NC basis (Pall—day 


Practical Economics for Lawyers (2) 


For students with no prior economics training. No calculus or st ‘ication d 
are presented, with focus on the appt 


nvironmental 
analysis (including environm* se jg 
regulation 


course 
itnesses if 


principles of economic theory 
principles to antitrust, regulatory impact 
benefit analvsis), utility ratemaking and regulation, and de 
considers preparation and examination of economic expert W 


1 these are d 


the law. (Examination ) evening ) 


Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) 

Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-n 
fiscal 
ie and investment, 


(Spring 
pt and dec 
arter categories aN ag 


r ng. 
contexts as economic regulation of industry, policy planni d public sped 
anc 
research and development practices, foreign trac 


ing priorities. (Research Paper) (Spring evening) 


Law and Economics (2) 


Theoretical applications of economic analvsis in the study of legal Ts 
c theory Ro 


Social welfare theory and basic microeconomt ' xi 
ining. (P 


institutions 
mic tr3 


explore the common law. For students with no previous econo 


tion) (Spring—day) 
Statistics and the Law (2) 


Case method approach to using statistic al analysis in proving leg 


. red. F 
discrimination, civil rights, and regulatory law cases are considerec 
are afraid of numbers. (Examination ) 

Seminar: Advanced Problems in Public Internat 


Group study of contemporary problems in the theory 
or permiss 


ional Law G t 
and practice es (Res 
law. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite: Law 444 jon of instruc 

Paper or Examination) 

International and U.S. Regulation of Foreign Trade (2) jg fore 
Study of domestic and international laws and institutions govem TT INCIAD: 
Included are the legal consequences of U.S. partic ipation in the e ment p 
other international forums; laws regulating customs and tariffs, gOV* „orts unt re 
ment, subsidies, dumping, unfair foreign trade practice ‘ferences, a 
East- West trade, the generalized system of prs and foreid ine? 


" os "m 


er s 
^s. disrupt Ve imf i 

escape < lause 

inistration Act, 


nation treatment, exports under the Export Adm treaties sines 
control; the impact of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation © rictive , ctor 
problems in regulating boycotts, foreign corrupt practices, = "ssion of v 
practices. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Law 440; pu ening. ( 2) 
may be substituted. (Examination or Research Paper? (spring ction ce 
Seminar: Advanced Problems in International Business »sS and " jc 
Group study of contemporary problems in international bus nstructr (Re 
Limited enrollment. Prerequisite: Law 440 Or permission ot! prow” 
Paper or Examination) 
Regulation of Investment Advisers and "n 
Investment Companies (2) iculaf sine? "o 
Applicability of the Investment Company Act of 1940 to partie’ vesement * jatio™ 
that may bring an entity within the statutory definition of in s; SEC BY j cur 
: ren p anc 


litigation as to fees; policy considerations relating to fron ties DY 
- xivitie 
regarding advertising and promouon restrictions on activi 


COURSES OF INSTRLK TION 


rent SEC disclosure requirements. Applicability of the Ir vestment Advisers Act of 1940 
to activities of individuals and entities; procedures for « mpliance First Amen imen 
Issues raised by SEC enfor d civil liability under the antifr 
securities laws. (Examination) 


Health Care Delivery Systems 
the role of the lawyer in 1 existing 


cement actions; ar 
Provisions of the 


Seminar 
Study « 


health 


508 


2) l'illmar 
; and proposed nati mal systems for 
gain familiarity with the 


lelivering 


1 care. Students will concepts and terms in health care 


delivery by w king with issues in the design, fi 


arrangements; ¢ xamunation of th ing the expectations of various 


Broups of health care service consumers and providers. ( Research Paper Spring 
evening) 


ice, and administratior 


existing 
means of reconcilir 


509 Food and Drug Law (2) 


f The Federal Food, Dr 


Kaplan, Becker 
ug, and Cosmetic Act an related 
and In 


na 1 laws Consumer 


r, government 
dustry viewpoints. (t hoice Researcl Paper or Exam 


ot latior 


ig 
evening 
510 Administrative Practices and Procedures 
(Food and Drug Administration ) (2) 
The Study of FDA administrative procedures for the purpose of investigating the 
Significance that administrative pr I 


cuce has on regulatory activity. The 
cedures in general. a step 
Caring procedures now available 
pate and pr 
and he; 


Consider 


FDA rulemaking pro 


Dy-step consideration 


Various under the new zer 


roblems designed t enable the practical application of rulemakir g 
Prerequisite: Law 342. Examination ) 


ing procedures to achieve resoluti n 
Labor : St andards (2) 
Analysis ot 


520 


e 


Abrahams 


the Fair Labor Standards Act 
uspensions; the laws establishing labor standards fi Ir ROV 
Ing the Davis Bacon Act, Walsh-He 


AICV A, t, Ser 
the 


role of the Department of Labor the Comp roter Ger 


eneral ic acting 
agencies in interpretation, administration, and enf rcement of these te xa 
321 | Ination »pring—evening) 
Labor Re lations in the Federal Ser ice (2) Tobias 
Study of the Civil Service Refi rm Act, wit} it stru W 
devel. ped by the Federal Labor Relations al Service € 
and Merit Systems pr, tect 


ion Board. Parallels are 


drawn between fed 
fe, 
teder; aly 


JT sector, and 


325 


private sector decisions 


ante rnal Union Affairs (2) 


e, Witler 

Study of the legal relations betwee he mphasis 

9n the right to fair representation, the right to unior sory unio 

Membership the position of discipline upon ur ion memt reporting require 

Ments the c n # internal union elections, the fiduciary luties o ion officers 
the im DOsitior 


1 Of trusteesh 


^5, the regulation of rackete 
24 5 unions Prerequisite: Law 338. (Examin: 


Equ; al Employ ment Opportunity (2 l 


) 
US co 


ITS€ wers the spectrun Of federal laws an ating 
types t discrimination i mployme inclu ic A 
1964 4S amended by the I il Empk ) i 
Act of 19% as ar N 
Rights Relati à 
ìr 1 g ux 
ial 
if DSt ir 
: ar i 
) c 
Bu uA e gov 
Ment, as y ll Age 
S 
326 Ubject y the ati evening: s g ) 
Minar: Labor Litigation (2) Driesei 
"IeW a d analysis of the Supreme ( Ourt s role in the 
Policy I 


roadly conceived. The Court's 


‘Sing under the Natior I Labor Relations 


N 


A 
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A 


538 


539 


i > rt 
Brief review of supren se 
j the proclivities c a 
ts in the employ™ 


sion analyzing 
e Court case 


statutes governing the rights of public employees 
The role of selected institutions anc 
Court's effor' 
lass discus 


practice and proc edure 

Justices in shaping the content and impact of the 

rena. Students are expected to prepare a paper and lead a c 

the legal and jurisprudential issues presented in a pending Suprem 

Prerequisite: Law 338 (Research Paper) 

Equal Employment Claims and Litigation (2) faced bY 
lisc rimination; problems tar the 


, in drafting ple 
ployment di: 


Litigation in federal court of a c laim of employment ¢ 
attorneys for both plaintiff and defendant, practice 
»repare in litigating a € laim of em 
evening) Crave! 


attorneys for the parties would | 
tion. (Problem Assignments ) 
Seminar: Public-Sector Labor Law (2) 

Group study of contemporary pre )blems of labor law 
sively to problems of the public sector (Research Paper) 
The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, 

and the Criminal Lawyer (2) 

Designed to acquaint the student w ith the operations of 


the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic scien’ a prints, 
lividuals (fingerprints P 


(Spring 


The c 


and 
on laboratory test results. Identification of inc . nds 
prints, voiceprints anthropological reconstruction hair identification, art fic 
handwriting, typewriting, fiber i s 

pathology, forensic '^ 
aminer systems, 


d field trips to 
r the inst 


identification of objects (ballistics, 
paints, varnishes, glass, wood, and paper), toxic logy, 
and the camera, the coroner and the medical ex 
ory guest lecturers, an 
he discretion ot 


microscope crime 
law enforcement. Visual aids, crime laborat 
laboratories. (Research Paper or Examination at t 
(Fall—evening; spring—day) 

Seminar: Criminal Practice (2) 


;ques if 
:hnique? 
Tactical and practical applications of criminal law; q cr 


mastery of tec pi 
d on ac. 
It around mock problems based pases tC 
' opal 


criminal cases. Class sessions bui 
| prosecutors Allp 
al pier’ im 


cases; student role-playing as defense attorneys anc ip 
client relations, investigation, discovery, a 
direct and cross©™ nent, 
1s for exhibits, argu" "efenst 
tren from a 
fense- 
stu 


trial work are covered 
particular emphasis on courtroom techniques 


laying foundatior 
problems are wrI : 
, and de 


Law 
C 


peachment, refreshing rec lection 


ourtroom demeanor. Though many of the mock 
to both prosecutor 


lens. Prerequisite: 
or the grade 


viewpoint, techniques taught are relevant 
ment limited to 15 third-year and graduate stuc 
mav elect to receive either a numeric al grade 
(No Credit) 

Law of Criminal Corrections (2) 


A 4r0! 
ation, P* 
r i probati f 
Study of two principal areas: sentencing prox edures ( including F 75 SUC 


i to 4^" 
Enrollment limited 


imprisonment) and legal rights of prisoners yr 

Examination) (Fall, even years—evening) carroll, er 

Law of Real Estate Financing (2) „nt financi es 

Types of lenders, « hoice of entity, construction loans, permaner liens; und ion; 

obligations, remedies, and liabilities; title insurance, anne ae format 
alterná 


joint ventures; * ello 
evening) 


ommercial lease/leasehold mortgage; 
(Spring 


and c 
opinion letters. (Examination) 
Survey of the Secondary Mortgage Market (2) « 
Overview of the secondary mortgage market, including mortgage Pr 
and operations of government-spons red agencies, regulatory ye 
mathematics and pricing, mortgage-bac ked securities, and deriva 
market. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

Intergovernmental Relations I (2) -hieving coo 
Studv of federalism, emphasizing current tec hniqu - cl 
coordination between federal, state, and local g« wernments I on 
devices used, including interstate compacts, grants in-aid, ane = 


powers (Research Paper) 


Water Resources Lay 


Federal and 


| state powers over w ate paria a pri ippropriatio Octrines 
Federal permit prog: ims and wetland protect I me 1 bk 
Ing water quantity Recommended as ar i ICtory ( rse. ( Examinati Fa 
evening ) 

544 Environmental Planning Ku 
Administrative IW issues. t ie Nati il Envir m« a 1 licy Act hist ri re rvati 
parkland protection oastal zone igement, river Sin ar loo g 
©omprehensive trar Sportatior la K ite C tar £ ^ 
Uor requirements. ( Examinatior »pring—evening 

M5 Regulation of Chemic als (FIFRA & TSCA ) (2 T. Johnston, Fleuchas 
Examir ition of er onmental pesticide trol: the K ral Ins« € ungicide 

f and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA), the To Substa ( tr A CA), a relat 

5 legis] tion. ( Examinatior Fall—eve g) 

46 Natural Resources Law (2) McBride 
Introductior to federal public land ind their Jitiple uses: forestr grazing, water 
mining, fish and wildlife recreation, and prese i L iples ng siona 

State authority over t ese lands. Endangered Species Act ind wildlife r ges ( 
Vilderness Act a d the National Park Svste ( Cus [ es esa 
Statutory mate riais. Recommend 1s an intr ictor irse. (I 1 Fal 
evening 

M Water Pollution Control (2) Reitze 

Intr cuon to water pollution control: the Clean Water Act, the Safety of Public Water 
Systems Act, the Marine Protection, Res irch and Sanctuaries A 
Act). (1 xaminatior Fall—day) 
Mg Control of Toxic and Hazardous Substances Friedman, Be 
(RCRA & CERCLA) (2 
Analysis of the federal and state laws and regulatory scher ies relating 
loxic and nazardous substances. The Res: irce ( serv d Re \ 
Comprehe nsive Environmental Respe mse, Compensation, a I i A Supe 
349 a ' are examined. (Researct Paper) »pring—evening 
"nergy (2) Hollis 
! Survey of tederal regulation of the major energy edera 
Controls attecting the natural gas, coal, oi syntheti Ist The 
Course approaches energy regulation from a statut i alse 
deals With practical procedural issues. Enrollm its. Recor 
359 Mended for 


third-year students. (E xaminatior 
and Control of Nuclear Energy (2) 
Analysis of the legal framework for r 
and for dealing with pri liferation « 
live : 


techni 
rad 


g 


l Ise 


gulation of nuclear energy in the | 


5 


uclear weapons abroad. Disc ussi 


cal and policy issues relating to nuclear power reactor 
lOàctive waste id 


salety, disposal of 
saleguarding nuclear instal 


ter 
Errorism 


ns against Gomesuc nuclear 
th 
Inc], 


the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Comn 
topics as federal preemption. i 


Focus of the legal disc ussion is Or issior 


mpact of the National Environmer 


1969, conduct of adjudicat ry 


hearings under the Administrative Pre 
“dure Act, compensation for injuries fron nuclear accidents, and prelicensing ant 
Dy aust reviews, (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 
, Omparativ € Environmental Law (2) 
Tvironmental [aw of the 1 


nestic environmer 
"span. an. 


“Onsider s 


| law of the European community. TI 
plementation and enforcement of d estic er 
government in the United States and the cer tral 
implementation and enfor 


federal system of 


sovernment in Japan as well as differences in 


ce 

Omestic and international environmental law. In comparing domestic and 

ational environmental laws, toxic substance and pesticide legislation in the 
hited States 


japan, and the European community is covered. (Research Paper 
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552 Patent and Know-how Licensing (2) : uccessfü 
. ain succ 
The business and legal criteria necessary to implement and maintain rop 
licensing programs; emphasis on the strategy and techniques that permit T unique 

owner O 
of intellectual property to effectively exploit his or her status a5 the owner al 
d are business objectives in lic selecting 


form of property Subject areas covere 
es; factors ins 


outline of licensing situations; rights and duties of license paru acting 
which inventions to license—financ ial, legal, and commercial; finding anc ‘contract 
the right licensees determining and negotiating the terms and clauses O’ un ei the 
administering and enforcing the license; antitrust and misuse constrain’ tra 
business and law of licensing; tax factors affecting the patent and know-how nationa 
special problems in trade secret, know-how, and show how contracts; inte prin 
licensing. Prerequisite: Law 464 (Choice of Research Paper or Examination 
odd years—evening ) white 
553 Chemical Patent Practice (2) als, and intef 
Seminar covering patent application preparation, prosecution, appea® 466, OF 


Law 404 ep j|, eve? 


Prerequisite 
tion) 


ferences peculiar to chemical patent practice 
(Examina 


comparable experience in the practice of patent law 


years—evening) panne! 
554 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) of parent la 
4l aspects 
Seminar directed to selected, advanced, and usually topical aspect rini 


f 1981, procedure : 
| Circuit, patent and COP. in 
eered sequence" qud 
US parent 4! peal 4 


Topics may inc lude the Re-examination Statute O 
ment appeals to the U.S. Court ol Appeals for the Federa 
protection of living microorganism and genetically engin 


and advanced aspects of practice before the U^ T 
This course may 


patent pracuces 
` _—eve! 5 
(Spring panne! 


mark Office, including inter partes interference practice 
(Research Paper) 
Law (2) ropo” 

est in writing, with P ndi 
tructor at least OP". ef 
ruc And pape 


for credit. Prerequisite: Law 464 and 466 
555 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright 
Prerequisite: Law 464, 409, and related courses. Requ 


outline of topic of research, must be submitted to the ins ester ý 
prior to registration day. Work must be completed within the seme» dr 
submitted not later than the last day of classes. Graduate student ge. (Fall " 
course once for credit with the approval of the Dean (Research Pag b 
spring) schwa? 
558 International and Comparative Patent Law (2) Kingdo™ Ran. 
Origin of patent laws. Patent systems of major countries l nited atents, inven e 
Germany, USSR, and others. Comparative t ypical survey kinds of ae sitio " 
and applicants, subject matter, n welty, administrative procedure» rernation E. 
vocation, renewal fees, compulsory licensing, infringement, etc hip org nic 
vention for the Protection of Industrial Property: origin, member system ww" 
substantive provisions. Treaties in the making, Common Market pa e quisi! Law 
Patent, Patent Cooperation Treaty. Council of Europe activities Prer ye 
and 466. (Examination) (Spring, even vears—evening) at 
559 Copyright Law (3) > copyri¢! i gio 
Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing MI pe 4nd 


jer zí 
cc ypyright u ht Jicensiné 


| aspects of 
copy 5 


can Convention; 
( Fall evening) 


matter of copyright; remedies; internationa 
Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-Ameri 
performing rights societies (Examination ) 
560 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, "ma 
Protection, and Franchising of Trademarks (2) action of uad fic 
Procedural and substantive law on use, registration, and prote* le atk j 
including detailed registration procedure in the U.5 Patent = ements: 
common law rights to marks, and licensing and franchising arrang 
tion) (Fall, odd years—evening) doct! 
561 Law of the European Communities (2) j sub i 
Study of the European Communities’ law making structure ane 
of EC law (e.g., antitrust, insider trading, director liability, jnation 
rights, and transborder data flow) (Research Paper OF exam 


evening) 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


562 Law of Japan (2) 


An introduction to the cx institutional struct 


ire of Japan, inc luding p 
and the judicial system the legal [ 


litical institutions 
'rofession, criminal law, domestic relations 


business 
administrative regi 


Organizations, commercial law lation, taxation dispute 


resolution 
restrictive business practices 


intellectual property 


and trade. (Research Paper or 
Examination) 


563 Negotiation Concepts and Techniques (2) Ramundo, Tankel, Craver 
Roles 


of the attorney negotiator and principal (client 


) in the private, intra rg 
tional, and international n "Bouaung environments; the “think negotiation” mentality 
and a suggested conceptualized approach to the negouation process, including the 
definition of negouation, four phases of 


t 
negotiating tec hniques, inc luding preser 
f Suasion, tactics and ploys 
Position 


negotiation, and Operatic mal « hec KIISCS 


ul considerations and the 


ation use of per 


d don'ts lists; theories of the 


opening 
ractical exercises in the actual cx nducting of nego 


ors. (Writing Assignments 


and classic do's 


and concession making. I 


tiations. Enrollment limited by the instruct 


( 5pring—dav 
and evening) 


564 Arms Control and Strategic Stability (2) Doyle 
Legal aspects of arms control and Strategic stability; nuclear technok £y, Weapons and 
effects; delivery sy stems and strategic balance luding linkage to conventi nal 
forces; nuc lear and arms control strategies; nuclear testing agreements: n mprolifera 
tion agreements and Issues; SALT I and antiballistic missile aj SALT II 
€volution and issues verification 


compliance, risk reduction and cx 
ions and issues (INF, START ABM, NST, SDI, ASAT 


> build 


Research 


Ing: current negotiat 


56 Paper) 
5 The International Law of Human Rights (2) Buergenthal 
evelopment of the rights ;rotius through the American an 
nited Nations in the field 
the regional approach to inter 


lasis on the Eur pean Convention the inter-An erical Afri 
and Socialist approaches 


human rights in armed « nflict 

deprivari N of human rights. Pr requisite or concurrent registration: Law 444: for Post 
JD. students permission of instructor may be substituted Research Paper Fali 

566 Svening) 


of man from ( 
Revolutions to the work of the 1 
individual vis-à-vis the state 


Auman rights, with empł 
can, 


of humar 


iational protection of 


cuon « 


and terrorism as a basic 


Dternational Law of Air and Space (2) 
tudy of the develo 
Space: 


Steinhardt, Smith 


pment of international law related to the use of air space anc 


analysis of air and 
and nong. vernmen 
Such as liability resu 
Pollution and 
Mited to 


1 outer 
Space treaties in force; the role of various intergovernmental 
tal international organizations; consideration of sp 


ecial problems 
lting from space activities. space tect 


inology and arms control. and 
th resources sensing, etc. Enrollment 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration 


contamination of « uter spac €; Car 


25 students. 


Law 444; for Post-].D 
Students permission of instructor may be substituted. (Research Paper) (Spring 
$5, ening) 
Aternational Law of the Sea (2) Doyle 
Nternatie nal law related to the use of Ocean s 


pace. Development of international law 
contiguous zone, high seas 
lusive economic zone, maritime 


Onca 
Neerning internal waters, territorial sea 


"elf, fisheries, exc boundaries, marine envir 
Marine Scientific research deep seabed, and settlement of 
EN Issues associated with these areas Prerequisite « 
i lor Post. D. students 
Kg tion) (Spring 
Dtern 
Ücess 
the Drot 


continental 


mment 
disputes Current legal : 
Concurrent registration: | 


permission of instructor may uted. (E Xamina 


be substit 


evening) 
ational Humanitarian I 


Aw of Coercion Control ( 2) 
of legal decision concern 


Buergenthal 
ing international cor 


flicts and civil wars, in 


tuding 
Weapo, ection of war victims control of intemars nal terr. rism, pri - ns concerning 
ing om of — destruction war crimes and punishment, and problems of preserv 
Ones X- and material values by transf rming coercion situations to mir order 
onsideration 


will be given to the four Geneva ( onventions of 1 
ims, the Geneva Protocols of 1977 
Cross, and curren 


h Paper) (Spring—day) 


^49 tor the 
the role of the Inter: 
problems in the application of hum: 


c. ection of War Vict 

« 

l; Mmittee of the Red 
N (Resear; 


570 


"i 
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z atoa mund 
569 Soviet Law (2) bias of the 
> cle is 
The concepts of soc ialist legality and soc ialist democracy and the class the stale 
» state; i 
socialist modifier; the legal relationship between the individual and the st at ve the 
À jet society: 


actor: the role of the Communist Party in Sov law; $ 
the Soviet theory of state d 


; res; 
| Party srructurs ag 
ce s of civi legal 


as principal economic 
Party- State; the other actors in Soviet society 
(constitutional) law; socialist federalism; the gover nmental à 


» Jaw € 
vidual rights and obligations criminal law; property law; labor law; law “roach tO 
yr law; land law; collective farm law; the Soviet apf »searc 


obligations; family law labx | 
and glasnost. 


the Gorbachev revolution perestroika 


(Fall 


international law; 


Paper or Examination) evening) 


Chinese Law (2) 


al law of 
Emphasis on the legal system of China nal 


analvsis of the constitutior 


including general principles, state structure and rights and duties 


courts, prox uratorates, ana 
| statutes; princ 


(spring 


survey of the administration of justice 
olutionary act and other crimina 
(Research Paper) 


pies 
law: land law; counter-rev y 


law; Chinese concept of internatc nal law 


International Negotiations (2) j 4ive: V^ 
rnational negotiations Irom à practitioner s persp“ em ol 
e. Falkland/Malvinas Island negotiations, ue 
independence, U.5 military base 
North-South neg: 
and Ti 
yr 446; I 
evening? 

SY 


The art and science of inte 
Panama Canal Treaties, tl 
Cyprus, negotiating Zimbabwe's 
U.S.-Soviet summitry, global U.N 
negotiating styles, two internati nal c 
or concurrent registration 
be substituted 


conference, 
ommercial negotiations, 
Law 444 C 
(Spring- 


or 
diplomacy Prerequisite 
students, permission of instructor may 
Communications Law (2) 

Federal regulation of the bre yadcasting, cable, 
clude the licensing process; content regulati 
structural regulation of the broadcasting industry; cable franchising; 
the relationship between the cable and broadcasting industries; * 
responses to the gr wth of competition in the telephone industry; 
of AT&T. (Examination) (Spring evening) 


Accounting Aspects of Federal Income Taxation (2) 
e and deduction t 


and telephone indu 


on and politica i 
i : rules 


| accounting perio® 

annual ac 

hod), € 
includ 

d repo 


Problems involved in assigning items of incom 
year. General implications of timing differences, 


of accounting (particularly the cash method and the accrual me 


transactional problems ( 


the cash equivalency doetli 
ment method © 


benefit rule and claim of right doctrine) the install 
j -counting dete 
recovery (including depreciation), and changes in accou w nsid 
accounting may 4 me 
j accounting ^ inter 
students 
ts 5 


receipt and 


cost 
methods. Net operating losses and inventory 
While this course entails some coverage ol widely usec 
directed principally at accounting aspects of federal taxation 
liarity with financial accounting prece 


. alent: 
20 or its equivale 


primarily in securing a fami 
Law 42 


take Law 324, Law and Accounting Prerequisite 
tion ) evening) 

Law of the Near East (2) 

Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, 
codes, and investigation of W 


(Spring 


princip! j 


and Iran, including basic f 
fluence 


analysis of present-day estern if 


countries. (Research Paper) 

Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) i 
Issues related to restructurings, acquisitions (taxable and intercom. "vero 
contributions to capital, cons lidated returns (filing, deferred ! slat xp) swill 
tions, and losses), allocation of income and deductions among f€* 

and classification of instruments a$ debt or equ ral mo SU 


and application of y N 
g the time “ jsit€ 


tax free ) 


operating losses, 
be considered, based on the current state 
issues have included the rules regardin 


and controlled foreign corporations e 
(Spring- evening 


laws. Such 
chapter S corporations 
(Choice of Research Paper or Examination ) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


"R ^r 1! 
f 578 l'axation— Exempt Organizations (2) Hopkins 
Tax-exe mpt Organizations: policy and practice « 


organizations and gifts to them statutes, regulations, a 
Origins, judicial interpretations 
qualification 


tion 


t preferred tax treatment fi r sel 
nd IRS practice 
and policy considerations Tests 
and limited tax preference. Mechanics of 
qualified exemption; unrelated I 
activity 


of qualificatior 


securing and retaining exer 


USINESS income private inurement 


political 
Denial or loss of exemption 
tax treatment of nonexempt 


respect to private f 


Return and repx ting requirements. Cx 
rofit Organizations. Special 
'undations, managers, and donors fi r 
prohibited activities. E nrollment 


parative 


and non 


sanctions witt 
improper, excessive, or 
may be limited Prerequisite: Law 42 Ch 


12 ce of 
Y Research Paper or Examination) Fall—evening ) 
579 Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) Tucker, Gottlieb 
| The effect of ince mé taxes on the real estate market and real estate transactions: sales 
and exchange of real estate 


interests; various entities for the « nership and devek p 
ment of real estate; the in 


on the 
as sale 


ipact of taxes on the landlord and tenant: the im 
mortgagor and mortgagee, including the ch ice o 
leaseback depreciation, amortizati n 
Justments 


law 424 


pact of taxes 
t financing techniques. suc! 
and obsolescence; basis and basis ad 
and casualties and other involuntary conversions 

IS Suggested but not required 
Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) 
Application of federal income 


Classific ation of interests 
Depletic Mi 


Prerequisite: Law 42 


580 


Examination) Spring—evenir 


tax law to pre UK ing segment of ¢ jil and gas industry 
f exploration and devek pment expenditures 
1 allowance and corx ept of economic interests. Sales vs leasing transactions 
581 Organization problems Prerequisite: Law 420. (E xamination ) 


Taxation— State and Local (2) 
Taxation by state and local governments; problems of real an 


taxati n, sales and use taxes, business 
taxation of if 


treatment ¢ 


Swails 


I property 


d person 
and personal income taxes. Lin 
werstate commerce. Cx MNRTeSsior 


582 9r Examination) (Fall evening) 
Selected Topics in Taxation— 
Inciples of Charitable T 
Intensive 


Hutations Or 


il problems. ( Choice « Xf Research I 


ax Planning (2) 

study of the federal income 

"queaths to charity. inc luding limitation 

Naritable trusts Private fi 

583 E peer 
Income 


estate 


nd gilt tax consequences of gift 


conditions on ded 


'undations; estate planning aspects of 


charitable 
charitable gift plar 


ining techniques. (Research Paper 
axation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) 


© provisions and policies of federal inc me tax law a 
Including 


or Exan 


Iicabie to foreign ir 
considerations affecti Une choice x methods 
E 


(f engaging k l 
USiness and investment, treatment of controlled f reign Corporations, allocation of 
Income in fore gn commerce, credit for foreign taxes principles and trends of U.S. tax 
584 treaties Prerequisite: Law 420 Examination) (Spring—day) 
in Ome Taxation of Property Transactions (2) 
An 


in-depth study of the 
xc hange, or ther dispositi 
Machinery a 
Contracts 


federal income tax 
ji 


the sale 


nd equipment 


goodwill and 


Irrena 


going-concern value, franchises other tar gible and 
In s 1 
tangible property The continued significance of the distincti in betweer effect 
Of capital 


and ordinary gain or loss. Related areas are also examined, includi: 


minimum tax, disallowance of losses, de 
ET * deferring recognition of gain and loss Prerequisite: Law 4 
dera] Income Taxation of Trusts, Estate: 
ules that allocate items of income 
Neficiaries 
alloc. 


Parti 


alternative 


-preciation rec apture and methox Is 


(Examination) 
s, and Beneficiaries (2 

and deduction between a trust 
Computation of distributable net income 
ation of deductions between trust 


WT estate 


the distribution ded 


uctior 


and bene 


iaries, allocation of expenses t 
Cular classes of ir 
inj Dal gains. T 
the spe ial 
“t€rmine wi 


Whether 


1come, tier system, treatment of specific bequests al 


Gd treatme 
he treatment of certain trusts as owned by the grantor or benefic 
rules taxing certain gains Of a trust at the grantor's rate: rules 


Wether a trust will be taxed under the general scheme for taxing tr 


It will be treated as owned by the grantor. (Examinatic n 


586 


588 


591 


596 


598 


599—600 


620-21 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Taxation—Deferred Compensation I (2) 


me com 
e Retirement Incc : pensio ri 


1984 (REA), and wice 
lards include age anc? erage 


Minimum tax and labor law standards of the Employe 
Act of 1974 (ERISA), the Retirement Equity Act of 
Protection Act of 1987 applicable to pension plans. Stanc dor 
requirements for plan eligibility, vesting, benefit accruals, survivor benefits, 401 
of employee group, nc discrimination (including < ash or deferred plans [8 nef 
security benefits), and limits on contributions and 


plans. (Examination) ' Fall— evening) 
Lieber, Klevan, 


integration with soc ial 
Current developments affecting 
Taxation—Deferred Compensation II (2) : 
Rules of ERISA and the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 affecting nonquali 


‘C ic 
receipt, c ash equivalent, economi 


of forfeiture (IRC $883, 162, 461 [h], 


distributions, qualifie ad 
conflict of interest (Exam 
AU er, 


ization of t 


deferred compensation: constructive 
nomic performance, substantial risk 
404 {al[5]).Qualified plans funding, deductions, 
relations orders, fiduciary standards, self-dealing, 
Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) 
Review of the major areas of tax practice, including organ ax ruli 
Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, tax planning, ps cri 
audit, settlement pr« xcedures, claims for refund, tax collection process. nen! 
and ethical problems in tax practice Preparation of vano d ; 
required. Prerequisite: 5 semester hours of taxation COUrSE>, includi 
(Problem Assignments) (Fall 
Legislative Drafting (2) 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative draftin: 
phasis on legislative drafting. Enrollment li 


practice, 


evening) l à Be 
Woodman, Smith, Burk, 


g; overview o 


mited to 30 students. 


ess with em 


Assignments) (Fall and spring—evening) " 
Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 3. or 4) : 4 of spec alizade, 
Limited to LL.M. candidates. Practic al experience in the student $ area sional comm 
or interest. The student may work w ith a government agency, cogo an aoro 
tee. court, or other such entity performing tasks normally assigne, nd/or t spen 
Course approval must be obtained from the student $ faculty adviser à cher it a 
4 maximum of 4 credit hours may be applied toward graduation p^ or cribing j 
56 hours of nonremunerated work must be per formed. A writen — rece" ll 
some detail the specific work performed and ev aluating thé exper! -ours e 
n for this € 


required. The grade CR (€ redit) or NC (No € redit) is give 


spring, summer ) 

- 4 H ated V 
Independent Studies (arr.) ist pe sub 
Limited to teaching fellows. The propx sed p M" 
faculty member in writing and appr: wed prior to t 
for more than 12 semester hours of credit 


yrograr - 
rog bi beginning of the $ sori) 
not be elected ue 
Research in Public Law (1 or 2) 

Limited to graduate students with at least a B avera 
n the field of pre yposed researcl 
obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is W 
This adviser's name must be submitted to the Dean 4 


completed w ithin the semester Students may repeat this 
(Fall, spring: ` 


» had â ` 
, who have ha 
ge who ad 5 on sie t 
1. Students are v P reset 
m i ust € 


comparable course i 
: sor 
illing to SPO work 
for € 


the 
Thesis (2-2) 

Students must register for two successivV 
(Fall, spring, summer) 


approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) 


e semesters ¢ 
sections in one semester 
Legal Research and Writing | 1-1) 
(For Foreign Students ) 
Introduction to and practica 
practice in legal writing, including a 
tion and experience in the preparation 
instruction in questions of professional responsibility 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for t 
minimum grade of 65. No € redit will be given for this 
and spring semesters Failure to complete the work in 
of (Fall and spring—evening) 


.- encre 

i r inst 

e use of a law library rbi 
Ilate cour 


and appe 


an a 
and argument of an appe 
i anc enie musi 
his course. For cree it, : st 
course un 


this course 


| experience in th 
memorandum 


45 


CAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 


INSTRUCTION 


Mn 
MINIs TRATIVE LAW 


ECONOMIC REGULATION 
Vulp, Advisers R.E. P 


irk, T.D. Morgan, R.E. Schechter 
ip Administrative Law Seminar 

ip nomic Planning and the Lau 

iy p "inistratine Practices an 
fi 04 and Drug Lau 

Ji p “tical Economics for Lawyers 

by l A" tc Economic Pi Micy and the Lau 
p, C Policy and Mass Media 

15 Sulated Industries 

i See tion « ff Securities 
ik Ee Regulation 

aus, ar: Health Care Deliver 
h y minar Trade Regulation 

i Irc "Overs and Tender Offers 

1 “Bulation of International lrade 
wr of | 
Ob. 


7 Procedures (Food and Drug Administration) 


Markets 


Systems 


aws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Econ 
"nor © Dot taken the fi lowing courses or tl 


M Or Bac helor oO 
Q 
P 


omic Regulation 
eir equivalent as part 
th 


Of a Juris 
f Laws program should include them in 


à heir Master's pro 
b "mini. 

Ninistrariy e Lau 
i Un "al Antitrust Laws 

air Trade Practices 
1, , ‘lated Courses 
m "Rovernm, 
j] pe nin. 


E 


ntal Relations | 

2 Zoning, and Land Use Lau 
[o and Control of Nuclear Energ) 

, P"lIoht Lay 

) 
Onion 


E Ad, ls 


LAW 


TS W.H. Painter, L.D Solomon, H.P Green, L.A Stout 


ternational Economic Lau 


X tional Business Transactions 
Mar; 


sp, On Of Securities Markets and Professionals 
n ati : 


NM On of Investment Advisers and Investment ( ompanies 
Y " rin Advanced Corporations and Securities Topics 
j ers and Tender Offers 


Á ulation of International Trade 


E flan, 

Nig os Candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have not taken the 
Lr ) » 

PM sh "IISes or their equivalent as part of a Juris I 


octor or Bachelor of Laws 


She 
Op. uld in lude them in their Master's program 


tations 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


452 Federal Antitrust Laws 

270 Sales and Sales Financing 

326 Securities Regulation 

i26 Taxation—Partnersbips and Subcbapter 5 
(24 Taxation—Federal Income, Corp rations ani 
450 Unfair Trade Practices 


1 Sbarebolders 


Other Related Courses 

487 Government Proc urement Lau 

583 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
538 Law of Real Estate Financing 

(54 Product Liability 

501 Public Economic Policy and the Lau 

(62 Seminar: Trade Regulation 


577 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems 4 pranchisné 
560 US. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Protection, an4 
of Trademarks 
ENVIRONMENTAL LAW PROGRAM 
Director A.W. Reitze, Jt p, a 
-parchs4 
: dual resea 7. y 
he Environmental Law Program consists í f course work, indiv idual re p rricula! 
clinical work, with the student selecting the mix that meets his pi: pe taken by 
need. Most courses are offered in the early evening SO that they & are U gh by 
students in both the day and evening divisions. Advanc ed course» < 
ron 


some of the most experienced practitioners 1n the field 


The clinical program allows students to work for the gov 
a ly available jon 

Placements are usually A nt orect 
e Environment” cg, the 
| Defense FY me 
ife Associa Press à 
:nmental i in 
ith in e n can 


for € 
rnment Of fof €. ghe 


> 


mental lawyers in the private sector 
Departments of Justice, Energy, and Transportation, th 
Agency, and private organizations such as the Envire nmenta 
Natural Resources Defense Council, and the Nati ynal Wildl 
clinical program offers the student with very specific envirt 
chance to develop these interests in a Wt rk setting. Thus, students w^ rec 4 
topics such as wetland acquisition, historical protection, Or wild P. ro, 
take relevant course work and then further specialize throu also ilable 

If the student is interested in individual research, course credit is 4^ 


this type of study 


411 Air Pollution Contr 7i 
(14 Clinical Studies in Envirc mmental Lau 
548 Control of Toxic and Hazardous Substance 


s (RC RA & CERCLA) 
(10 Environmental Lau 

544 Environmental Planning 

i6 Natural Resources Lau 

15 Occupational Safet) and Healtb Legislation 

i5 Regulation of € bemicals (FIFRA & TS AJ 

455 Toxic Tort Litigation 

550 Use and Control of Nuclear Energ) 
Comparative Envir mmental Lau 

347 Water Pollution Control 

543 Water Resources Lau 

7 Comparative Ent ironmental Litigation 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


1 
S ividua] Research 

e Lega] Writing (J.D. ( andi 

iy 

So “Search in Public Law (Master's ( andidates) 
7600 Thesis 


"ler Related ¢ ourses 
5, Administrative lau 
h Strative L 
» Administre itive I 
i a Imiralt 
Hy Rw) 
i» 90d and | rug Lau 
t Xx "ternmepit Procurement 
Ys Mernaric mal Lau 
y ernati mal Lau 
ip eSlative Drafting 
Yn n erp, Real } Stati 


Gates) 


AW Seminar 


lau 
Of Air and Space 
of the Sea 


Transactions 

nics for Lawyers 

{ ic Policy and the Lau 

ig ted Industri S 

ki larane Health « 

^] ^h On 
axation 


are Delivery Systems 
Oil and Gas 
Nate and Local 


r 


n. 

TNMENT , ONTRA 
M a 
Cul, jJ ~ Ces 


"Users R( Nash, Jr., Johr 


CTS PROGRAM 


{ 1 Cibinic, Jr 
(o 
tprthensiv government contracts program prov ides continuing instr uc ti n 
“ting oY and government personnel in this field and a program « t courses 
tran ir the Master of Laws degree in Gi wernment Prox urement l aw. T 
hep jq oude s(] ) shi rt seminars, (2) one week courses in ad anced problems 
Mann 3) an annual institute treating a pr blem of contemrx wary "Wd rtance 
"tnt 3 ual "Onlerence in a major area. (5) « mpilati n of materials for 
LIN p rses, (6) publication of a series of m. 'nographs treating special prob 
" te tield, and (7) special research projects 
" 


h "bo. 
Co, "Ment ( Ontracts 
) er 
Amp ment Procurement Lau 
NiStr, 
; Corg tration of ( 


Mmo 
; Ney, Ment Cont 


acts Cost and Pricing 
s 


Oto; ! DaF 
a "ermmeptal Rel, itions I 
_— rovernment Contracts 
Rela ed 


rovernment Contracts 


Buss, Courses 
Coy, Planning 
i e ect; $ 


Arbitration 
Lau 
"uer "Ployment c laims and Litigation 


pportunity 
NOM Antitrust Lays 


ho). pL risdic tion 
au 
hy, 


Stand, irds 


ee eee UE 


-—- 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


(46 International Business Transactions 
591 Legislative Drafting 

563 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 
464 Patent Lau 

(24 Taxation—Federal Income, 
(50 Unfair Trade Practices 

s50 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 


Corporations and Sbarebolders 


INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW PR )GRAM 


Acting Director R.G Steinhardt 
Faculty Advisers J.E. Alvarez, T.E Buergenthal, J.A Spanogle 


yarative Law Pre gram 
national law ane™ : 
ide an understan $ 
e relationship: 


The objectives of the Internat nal and Comy 
insights, skills, and substantive understanding of inter 
systems. Specific objectives in internatk ynal law are to prov 
decision making, sanction processes, legal institutions, í 


and international law. Specific objectives co 
| law countries, 


and the role 
s that a! 


tween domestic 
include understanding of the basic institutions of civi 
of civil law and common law in non Western countries, 
law and judicial review in selected legal systems Improvement 
promote the rule of law in the world community are also consic 
and economic develop 
ithe control of state vio 
rse work and researc 


of decis! 
re nee “ 
lered. Intern? one 
yment are inc ud pe 
lence. The 9 es 

h seminars o! 


aspects of business transactions 
program, as are human rights anc 
program are implemented through cou i 
J.D. and post-J.D. students ram ar AW 

The basic courses for the Internati nal and Comparative Law Prog "dla 438. 
(44, International Law, Law 440, International Business Transactions, 


Comparative Lau 


506 Advanced Problems in International Business Transactions 


504 Advanced Problems in Public International Law 
570 Chinese Lau 

443 Foreign Relations, Natic mal Security, anc 
448 Internat nal Arbitration 

(49 International Civil Litigation 

568 International Humanitarian Law of Cot 
566 International Law of Air and Space 

565 International Law of Human Rigbts 

567 International Law of tbe Sea 

571 International Negotiations 

505 International and U.S. Regulation of Fore 
561 Law of the European Communities 

562 Law of Japan 

574 Law of tbe Near East 

569 Soviet Lau 


1 the Constitution 


rcion C trol 


ign Trade 


Other Related Courses 

386 Admiralty 

551 Comparative Environmental Law 
440 Conflict of Laws 


360 Immigration Law 
583 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Inve 


550 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 


xtment 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


| "bon AND EMPLOYMENT LAW 


"cul, Adviser C.B. Cray er 

$5, 

$5 Equal Employment Claims and Litigation 
p "Qual Employment Opportunity 

y "ernal Union Affairs 

3 peor Relations in the Federal Service 

ils abor Standards 


w = Cupatic mal Safety and Health 

jc eminar Labor lau 

iy Minar: Labor Litigation 
Public-Sector Labor lau 


Legislation (OSHA) 


e Seminar 

er OF Lay s candidates in the 
3 Or their equivalent as 
A) c. Include them in th 
3g Ollective 
i labor lau 


area Of Labor Law who have not taker 
part of a Juris Doctor or Bac 
eir Master's program 


Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 


1 the following 
Es ! 
Ny 


helor of Laws pri gram 


N Related Courses 


y T Oblems Of the Consumer 
Ration 


Deferred Compensation II 
‘Np ISR 
; SE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 
Oy 
M 


h tor 
DN J.M 


p" Sers J.M. Brown. LA Schiller, J 
uv 


Brown 


P. Chandler 


, technological, political, and legal interrelati mships gener 
lat land is a basic, limited supply natural resource, capable of being 
the: to differing but conc urrent public and private 
ty Issues involving management policy and 

^ Once, 

Bran Ncern to the future of the nation 


The Land Use Management and Contr | 
M ough a combinati in of academic, clinical, and game-simulation prox 
Wy 510 provide an understanding of 


existing and pending problem 


S, needs, 
solution with respect to tl 


lis developing area of 


i lan 7 
je Nin J 
E Se 8, 


(ming Zoning, and Land Use Lau 
‘ lang 4 Current Problems in Land Use 
‘lang Se Administrative Pre CESS 
loca) evelopm nt Lau 
wiro, ernment Lau 
M^» ?Imental Lau 
LN Real Estate Financing 
juo Of the Secondary Mortgage Market 
Warg ernmental Relations I 
OM. urces Lau 
n Sources Law 


i Maton, > . 
atie —Real Estate and Income 
US m~ State and Local 


Management and Controls 


a WS Candidates in the area of Land Use Management and Control who 
^ en the follow Ing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or 


«Ws pr gram should include them in their Master's program 


en 


NATIONAL LAW ( ENTER 


342 Administrative Law 
398 Modern Real Estate Transactions 


Other Related Courses 

322 Agency and Partnerships 

325 Corporations 

326 Securities Regulation 

344 Administrative Law Seminar 

345 Regulated Industries 

362 Legislation 

380 Remedies 

382 Insurance 

394 Community Property Marital Property 
(11 Air Pollution Control 

414 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 
442 Jurisprudence 

482 Disabled People and the Law 

487 Government Procurement Law 

500 Practical Economics for Lawyers 

501 Public Economic Policy and the Law 
544 Environmental Planning 

545 Environmental Litigation 

548 Control of Toxic and I lazardous Substances (RCRA & CERCLA) 
550 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
563 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 
580 Taxation—Oil and Gas 
591 Legislative Drafting 

596 Graduate Clinical Studies 


PATENT AND INTELLECTI JAL PROPERTY LAW PROGRAM 


Director D.W. Banner | a 
esigned for student p M 
pecialize in the o 
yas been dEV“ flaw” 
4 these HE / «nid 
ter hourst 4 


The Patent and Intellectual Property Law Program is d 
and post-J.D. degree programs whose intentions are to S 
patent, Copy right, or trademark law. An organized program I 
offer as complete and as integrated a collection of courses if 
possible. The program s c urse offerings now total 19 semes a : 

iw), one of the most extensive in the United States. ( see b acti oft 
area of specialization in the Advanced Courses Sog e 

IW 


llectual Property 14 
ta le 


are in patent lz 
Trade Regulation Law 
Bulletin.) The object of the Patent and Inte 
provide the student with a concentration in this field of law a 
tion and maturity that can enable advancement far more rapidly ! a 


field 


54 Advanced Topics in Patent Law 
53 Chemical Patent Practice 

59 Copyright Law 

58 International and Comparative Patent Law 
Patent and Know-how Licensing 

US. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, ! 
and Franchising of Trademarks 


V EVIETU 


Ji VUA 


S 
>rotection, 


) 
) 


56 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
€ \ 
| 
‘4 taken the 
telor of La 
p Fede 
Li 


Ster of Laws c andidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation Law who have 


following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Di )Ctor or 
WS program should include them in their Master's program 
ral Antitrust Laws 
Patent Law 
6o Patent Office Practice 

l nfair Trade Practices 
her Rel 
Y 


m Comput "s and tbe Lau 

(y (ernment Procurement Lau 

(o nar. Law of Privacy 
“Minar: Trade Regulation 


ated Courses 


—_ 


I 
‘anion 
Mey ) , S T 
lh Advisers L.D Solomon, RJ. Peroni, C.D Block, T.S. Sims 
iD 
iy Taxation Federal Estate and Gift 
i punting Aspects of Federal Income Taxation 
i» "Come Taxation Of Foreign Business and Investment 


ig lected Topics in Taxation 
& nar Estate Planning a5 
y c unar: Special Problems of Tax Policy 

i4 f nar: Tax Prac tice and Pre X edure 

p ne Taxation of Property Transactions 

W edera] Income Taxation of Trusts, Estates, and Bene 
ation Deferred « ompensation I 

M lon Deferred Compensation II 

iy lax AMON Exe "mpt Organizations 

% Iron Oil and Gas 

N y. ation Partnerships and Subchapter § 

» “ation Keal Estate and Income 


Principles of Charitable Tax Planning 


JiCtaries 


l tation- Special Corporation Problems 
_ AMOR. — State and Local 
‘Ser 


EI. 

ye f Laws candidates in the 
uy °F their equivalent as 
y, Include 


area of Taxation who have not taken tl 


part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of I 
them in their Master's program 


M E and Acc ounting 

4 Tay Mion— Federal Income 
E Mion —Federal Income 
j ,, “lated Courses 


: Usin, x 
i ess p. 
Meno, S Planning 


ne following 
AWS program 


Corporations and Sbarelx jdders 


DN "ational Business Transactions 
ties Regulation 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


President John R. Manning 
The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associat” 
themselves for charitable, educati nal, literary, and scientific purposes, an 
promote the general welfare of the University 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school 
and who have left the University 1n gx yod standing, or any person W 
a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Un 
the Board of Trustees of the University 

The affairs of the Association are directed by a € ;overning Board 
whose members represent the constituent alumni organizations of 


ersily 


been 
of 


of the Univ 
rho is or has 
iversity, or 


majority ol 


7 he 7e 
ard, t rsity’S 


the Unive 


, eraff of the 
on works closely with the suff o 
ffairs. The Association M% 


schools and college 

The voluntary leadership of the Associati 
Alumni Relations Office in carrying out Association à 
contacted through the Alumni Relations Office 


z 


PM N 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ALUMNI ASSOCIATIO 


as 
The George Washington Law Alumni Association was founded in 1912 andha ed if 
affiliated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes * zeep the 
the constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, sb of the 
alumni of the school in close touch with each other, and to further thé in Nations 
school. Eligible members are those who have matriculated : 
University and have left in good standing, and any member or K bers WHO Te 
the faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible mem i 14 d lite 
current contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the Unive’ association 
members of the George Washington Law Alumni Association. 
periodically publishes the Law Alumni Directory. Law alumni a 7 ation can 
Alumni Office informed of their whereabouts so that directory infor entie! 
kept to date. The Law Alumni Office is in the Jacob Burns Law Library, 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052 


y 


OFFICERS FOR 1989-1990 


President—Joseph L Brand, J.D. 1963; Washington, D C | 
President-Elect—Jay L. Carlson, J.D 1970; Washington, D.C. 
Secretary—Thomas C. Means, J.D. 1978; Washington, D.C 
Treasurer—Judge Joyce Hens Green, J.D. 1951; Washington, 
Past-President—Patricia D. Gurne, J.D. 1969; Washington, D 


D.C. 


| HOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Vane R Arden, ER 1989; Deer Park, New York 
hnj Beardworth. , J.D. 1979: Richmond, Virginia 
eita Brose, ook 1 Washington, D. 
Tol Elder Bruce J.D. 1974 Washington, D.( 
lan G Brunsvold. J.D. 1967 Washington, D.¢ 
Eh c. aPp, J.D. 1964; Fort Lauderdale Florida 
: Connor, J.D. 1958; Chicago, Illinois 
ber C. Cooper, J.D. 1987; Washington, D. 
Pain Henn A. Cretella, J.D 
fee” M. Currie, J.D. 197 5; Columbia, South Car lina 
"Ann Determan, J.D. 1967: Washington, D. 
ne ; Dictrow. J.D. 1969, LL.M. 1972 New York, New York 
sre. - Fischer, J.D. 1983: Birmingham, Mich igan 
hh I Fishman, J.D. 1978; X ashington, D.¢ 
"Iynn, J.D. 1973: ( incinnati, Ohio 
ue Galane J.D. 1950; Las Vegas, Nevada 
lis Garbow, J.D 1960; Washington, D. 
banc s Goldberg, J.D. 1972, LL.M. 1976; Phoenix. Arizona 
ls Goodwin, J.D. 1956 Dallas, Texas 
*. Goodwin. J.D. 1955; Dallas, Texas 
big €H larold H. Greene, J.D. 1952: X ashington, D. 
bey een J.D. 1976; X ashington, D. 
"Tossman, J.D. 1982: Washington, D. 
*hry, J D) 1989: Arlington, Virginia 
w td Herlihy J.D. 1972; New York, New York 
ss o tman, J.D. 1979; Washington, D. 
S. Kahane. J.D. 1972; San Francisco, C alifornia 
ufman. ID 1968; Great Neck, New York 
i "vis, J.D. 1981; Dallas. Texas 
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K Ist year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year Graduate Other 

ing ` B. 372 349 358 - 66 2 

| ae 73 71 64 65 131 8 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


| achelor of Arts 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate 1n Arts (A.A); Bachelor 
(B.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), and Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 
Master of me 
(M.Mus. m fast b 
), Master of Philo 


5 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences Master of Arts (M.A.), er of 
(M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences ( M.F.S.), Master of Music 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F S. 
phy (M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) a " 
Scbool of Medicine and Healtb Sciences: Associate in Science (AS.); Bache publi 
Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in H.Sc. ), Master € 


Health (M.P.H.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


se of Com 
National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.); Master of ie) 
parative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
(M.Comp.L.[Am.Prac.]), and Doctor of Juridical Science (SJ.D.) i 
vi i 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Bachelor of Science (Ch pe 
ing) (B.S[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science ( Computer Science) (B.S (cS), anical Eng" 
Science (Electrical Engineering) (B S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mec y j "m 
neering) (B.S.[M.E.}), Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis ane 7 p scien 
(B.S.[S.A.&E.]), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Masc ge pse) 
(M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App Sc.), and Doctor of Sct 


School of Education and Human Development Bachelor of Arts i uman 
Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science In ' a 
and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H KLS.), Master of Arts in Educa ) Masttf ) 
Development (M.A. in Ed.&H D.), Master of Arts in Teaching Ot ucation gdl 

Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of E i 
Bachelor of c 
Master OF 77. min. 
f Business At T. 


cour "i 
Scbool of Government and Business Administration: AC QUII 
(B.Acct.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), 
(M Acct.), Master of Association Management ( M.A.M.), Master O } 
tration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H^? ems tect i 
Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Information pati p 
ogy (M.S. in LS.T.), Master of Taxation (M.T.), Master of U spec ! 
Planning (M.U.&R.P.), Specialist in Health Services Administration (* 
and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Art: 
(M.A.) 
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To All Prospective Students: 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science has b 
session since 1884 and offers programs of study leading 
professional, and doctoral degrees. Its primary objective is to help the 8: s for 
develop a well-trained mind by providing optimal educational opportu develop- 
achieving and maintaining professional competence. This includes the ae" ned 
ment of flexibility for continuing competence; the School’s programs are! p 
to promote successful adaptation to rapidly changing technology w 
careers. te 
This Bulletin describes the programs and requirements for undergrad 
and graduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Scient pdu- 
includes information on the Engineering Honor Scholarships, Cooperat tunities 
cation Program in Engineering, esearch oppor 


and educational and r 
offered by the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences ( s" 
other specialized research institutes, and the Industrial Liaison TORT, 
Engineering Honor Scholarships and Fellowships have been noo 
recognize academically talented students who wish to study at y is of 
Engineering and Applied Science. The scholarships are awarde on t^ ion- 
academic merit only, and financial need is not a requirement for cons? under 
The Cooperative Education Program in Engineering provides dation 
graduate engineering student the opportunity to obtain an enduring al irst- 
in engineering education by combining academic learning with prac x ^g ear 
hand experience in the student's chosen field of engineering. s 
ings may help pay for part of the cost of an engineering education- rch ente! 
JIAFS was created by the joint efforts of the NASA-Langle) Rese? research 
and the School of Engineering a nd Applied Science. The education a of Ger”! 
opportunities offered in the program combine the academic resouren iis d, 


Washington University and the professional research resources students 

NASA-Langley Research Center to prepare qualified graduate ht sciente’: 

careers in research, development, design, and teaching n the ftg hool in? 
fessional S^ igni 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science is a pre The en" c] 
university comprising eight degree-granting schools an colleges: cult" 
ment of the nation's capital is very favorable for the intellectua 6 
development of the student. The Washington metropolitan aree ited S A 
second largest concentration of research and development in the ive, offer" 
and the engineering component of this activity 1$ similarly "Juation- re 
many employment opportunities to students before and after £T? mat 

The atmosphere of the School is one of serious-minde 
academic development. Being a small school, it recognizes the A stude? Wp 
single most important element in the educational process- earch, velop 
undergraduate and graduate, has a primary interest in design, Tes A ym 
ment, and management in both scientific and enginee 
the School are engaged in all fields of engineering—in science, nfo 
government, and education. : «education d 

The philosophy of the School, which might be summarized «a 
creativity, not conformity,” has through the years reflected the m 
profound changes in engineering education and the engineer lly c9 

The faculty of the School and I look forward to a mutus not esi 


relationship with you. If you wish additional information, P e 


call upon the department chairmen or me. 1 
Harold Liebowit? 


Dean 
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"lendar 1989. 4 990* 


1989 Fall Semester 


4 Bust 22-23 Orientation f 
4 Bust 24 

"Must 99 30 
p Augus; 31 
e Dlem bo . 4 
lember 8 


or students from forei 
Orientation and pl 


Registration 
Classes begin 


gn countries 
acement tests for new students 


Labor Day (holiday) 
Fall Convocation 


Sep 


N Applications for February graduation due 
i» Mber 7 Applications for Spring semester financial aid due 
} r 23-9 


Thanksgiving holiday 
Der "27 D.Sc dissertat 
, Last day of fall semester classes 
Examination period 


ions due from February candidates 


1990 Spring Semester 


3 Master’s theses due from February candic 
5 . Orientation for new students 
"tu, foreign countries 


Registration 


lates 


and students from 


Ton Spring semester classes begin 
ee 


nua ? Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 
719 Deadline for completion of all degree requirements for D.S 
Pop, February candidates 
Ca I Applications for May graduation due 
Mb 2 18 Winter ( 'onvocation 
ary 19 George Washington's birthday observed holiday 
March ] Deadline for submission of 


1990-9] undergraduate 
financial aid applications 
y, Maroh 9 


Wop 19,4 D Sc. dissertations due from May candidates 
716 Spring recess 
Apri] 1 Deadline for submission of summer sessions and 
Apri] 1990 91 graduate financial aid applications 
16 Master's theses due from May candidates 
Dril 20 


Deadline for completion of all degree requirements for D.Sc 


Apri) 27 May candidates 


Moy ; ~ Last day of spring semester classes 
Me 740 Examination period 
y 13 Commencement 
N 


Mie o 

UM calendar 18 subject to change 

ai) on Procedure and hours of registration will be stated in tk 
Able Well in 


re 
advance of each semester. 


The Study of Engineering 


esearch, 


The engineering profession extends into many areas of industry, T turin 
commerce, and the arts. Engineers address problems 1n the manufac esses 
sector, such as the design of mechanical, electrical, and chemical proc as 


equipment, and plants; in the design and construction of structures 8 

bridges, tunnels, harbors, and dams; in aircraft design and construction, In 
ing electronic equipment for control, guidance, and communication sale 
operation of transportation systems; in the automotive industry; in the m an 
and power and in the generation city 
in traffic control; 9 jin 
environmen , om on 


and space programs; in energy resources 
transmission of power; in modern communication; 
planning; in public health and sanitation as it affects the 
ventilation and refrigeration. This list is far from exhaustive, bU E jalize 
strates the diversity of the profession and the many opportunities to spec 


The Relationship of Engineering and Science 


In any discussion of engineering and applied science, it is important 
size the distinction between engineering and science. A President $ / 
Advisory Committee has pointed out that the engineer and scientist pr the 
an important role on a team: “The scientist 1s one who seeks t0 ex y of 
boundaries of knowledge in [a] chosen field. The engineer has e 

combining the knowledge of science with a knowledge and awarenes, T. 
needs and limitations of human beings and of a human society to 


create things for human use... While scientists have uncover rial* 
knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the tangible too are 
and products that have revolutionized our daily lives, our community 

use 


the! 
wledge ource® 


a scientific kno 


to emP' 


our national defense.” 

The work of engineers 1$ à focal point at whic re d 
of such knowledge to serve society, financial considerations, human with the 
and society’s needs intersect. The engineer d, therefore whe 
means for operating a dynamic society and must consider not OP juct ant 
sufficient knowledge exists to create a product but also how the pro ichit” 
built, who will use it, and how its use will affect the environment inw 


is concerne 


operate 


The Professional Engineer 


Engineers are concerned with the quality and preservation ae 
engineer makes use of the advances of science and technology ina 
„nefit of society. This process 


feasible manner for the be 
is certain y tice! 


ing. Although the content of engineering curricula 
engineer has not lost a sense of being an intellectual ag 
This responsibility of the engineer arises from tł 
neering for the whole of society as well as from the stringent red time: 
competence Technology has radically rearranged hum 
are many who believe that even though the threshold of space. si and ode 
the union of medical and engineering practice has been ac in on I? 
throughs in other areas have been made, this impact of engineer 

life is just a preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 
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Study of Engineering 7 


“gineering Education 


ely changing profession requires education for the future based on funda- 
hi Principles of science applicable to a dynamic, advanced society. In the 


neering and applied science, there is no substitute for demonstrated 
sence: without question, achievement in particul 
pant, Equally important, however, is the ability to 
lab to formulate solutions, and to evalu 
m © information. To assure that stud 
lui em to meet these important g 

Applied Science periodically 
Tieeurricula of the School of Eng 
i Students in preparing 
i} "Quires that stude 


À feng 


ar courses of study is 
analyze all aspects of a 
ate those solutions in light of all 
ents’ undergraduate education will 
oals, the faculty of the School of Engineer- 
evaluates the undergraduate program 

neering and Applied Science are designed 
for careers in engineering and applied science 

nts master the principles on which future practice will 
OM An education centered on the junction between theory and practice 
‘oy € engineer to follow the many interests and opportunities that may 


P" 
i Should not be assumed, however, th 
Aldo 


«I the study of engineering and applied science. Engineering, like medi- 

'education, and other disciplines, requires scholars. But in any of these 
Yak Student who has not achieved high scholastic standing can find a place 
Xtal; She has genuine interest and is willing to work. It is difficult to 
iy 76 but students who have demonstrated an aptitude for mathematics, 
My. aad English will probably find the work of engineers and the study of 
QW and applied science satisfying and challenging Intellectual curi- 
i € desire to learn and to work hard can be good indicators of success 
^ “ol or college can give an education. It can offer only the opportunity to 


at only the intellectual elite should 


The School of Engineering 
and Applied Science 


History 


as the Corcoran Scientific School of Colur 


named in hor 
Board of Trustees 


were offered in literature, science, 
Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, Mech 
neer. The School was among the first to accep 


engineering. 


In 1903 the Corcoran Scie 
the Columbian College were merged into 


Scie 


Engineering 
of the University, e 


instruction leading to degrees 1n engineering 


In 1909 the name 


Arts, and the curricula were rev 
of the theory underlying engineering 


development of a knowledg 


build and by which they might solve 


neering and later to the School of Engineering. 


terized the program since 
ing feature of the School. 


Academic Status 


The George Washington University is accredite 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and 

The University is on the approved list of the 
University Women and is a member of the 

All undergraduate engineering curricula in the Sc 
d by the Engineering 
the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology: 


Applied Science are accredite 


College Board. 


computer science curriculum is accredited by the Computer 


tion Commission of the Computing Sciences Accre 


ditation 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


George Washington University does not discriminate ege cap: 


8 


basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, 


hool 0 


creditation 
Ac The un 


American 


Scien 
Board. 


: cc 
d by its regional Y 


84, 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized October b as 
nbian University. e Sc and the 
or of William W. Corcoran, president of the Corporation courses 
of the University from 1869 to 1888. Day and eventing os of 
and technology and led to the ce Engi 
anical Engineer, an Minin acd ip 
t women for degree candi à 
" an 
ntific School, the School of Graduate Studie? and 
a single Department 0 
nces. Graduate engineering degrees were offered. j college " 
Administrative changes led to the creation of the Washington te college 
in 1905 as one of several semi-independent undergradua provided 
ach with its own Board of Trustees. face aro " 
and architecture. h 
was changed to the College of Engineering and ding 
ised to give students a thoroug: a ced 0n de 
practice. Emphasis was p "len could 
e of scientific principles upon w h = a 
new problems met 1n Wow í 
The name of the school was changed again in 1914 to the Co ped fro" 
Architecture was drop weve” 
the curriculum, and degrees were limited to the field of engineerin g char?" 
the primary emphasis on principles rather than technology; whic gisting!” 
1903, was continued and has remained a 
ted in 190 
The name School of Engineering and Applied Science was adop . 
tind 


i 


m à F Undergraduate Study i 9 
Natus. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the 
versity, including admission to education programs and employment. The 
Miversity is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
ations concerning discrimination in education or employment programs 
Activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Special Assistant to 
DM esident, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 


" 94-6500, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Depart- 
*ht of Education. 


Ihtergraduate Study — 


n Undergraduate program provides 
ij, 75 and techniques of enginee 

ay build technical compete 
iyi develop. The program pre 


a solid foundation in the basic principles, 
ring and applied science, on which individ- 
nce in a variety of areas as their professional 
pares students for careers in engineering and 
Science as they exist today and as they may develop in the future. 
te Ndergraduate study is the beginning of a lifelong program of education. 
‘venti 00] provides an environment that fosters the attitudes and disciplines 
LN al to professional growth. Graduates are prepared for productive work in 
im chosen fields and for further development, both formal and informal. The 
e : "pes 
EN @duate curricula also include courses in the humanities and social 
UM 80 that students understand and appreciate these areas. Since the 
fte "annot predict either a student's response to academic demands or the 
M that will prove most effective for the student to follow. the undergradu- 
am has been designed to offer a variety of experiences. 
xchanging, and 


a place for learning and for formulating, e 
MN 8 ideas. During the undergraduate years, the student is led to 
activity through liberal use 


s in analysis and talent for creative 
Avi atory projects. Independent thought and original ideas count more 
y vements than does rote recital of 


ma in the appraisal of student achie 
tion. 

0 . 
M ira OW undergraduate students to com bine acade 
iy 


mic learning with practi- 
and experience in engineering, the 


School has an optional Cooperative 
hj on Ogram in Engineering in which industrial and governmental orga- 
VN employ students at prevailing salary rates. Every effort is made to 
RIT ents in positions that provide the best possible experience consistent 

Ser plans. These work periods provide students with income that may be 
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- : * : sh- 
used to finance the major portion of tuition and other expenses. Entering " 1 
leted work is equivalent to requ s 


men, as well as transfer st udents whose comp 
Progra 


ments in this program, can be admitted to the Cooperative Education 
in Engineering 


Admission to Undergraduate Study 


Admission is the first in a series of qualifying steps in the s 
toward professional competence 1n engineering or computer science. 
the School's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum pre 
ability needed to complete the curriculum successfully. The applicant the 
good character and must have an academic background appropria p7 
program of studies contemplated. e. 
Admission application forms are available from the Office of Admit be 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The form "check 
filled out completely and returned with the stated application fee, paid b lica- 
or postal money order payable to George Washington University. he app a 
tion fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was register has 
degree program at the time of his or her last registration at 1 and W 
not since registered at another institution. 


Entering Freshmen ifi 


i 
er is didis. a : i Je cert 
Consideration for admission 1s based on the following: (1) an accepta ita (2) 


cate of graduation from an accredited high school showing at least meric? 
scores on the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or on the ding: Al 
College Testing (ACT) battery; (3) high school grades; (4) class in eter 
though no minimum scores are prescribed, test results are consider f Jow 
mining admission eligibility. Students whose combined SAT scores ag mathe 
1100 (600 mathematics) or whose ACT composite scores are low 27 1 pro 5 
matics) must show superior academic performance in their high schon a rd 
in order to be accepted for admission. In addition, althoug Co 
Achievement Tests in English composition and mathematics aren t omm 
admission to the School of Engineering and Applied Science, it is rec 
that applicants submit scores on these tests. "T as 
Twelve of the 16 units required for admission must be distribut nei 
four in English; four in mathematics, including two in algebra, s a 
geometry, one-half in trigonometry, and one-half i l ulus, : 
geometry, or functions; one in physics; one in chemistry; 
foreign language. General science courses do not satisfy the science 
but may be counted as elective units. conside pe 
Applicants who do not meet the above requirements may be gts may 
the School, but additional mathematics or English placemen j 
prescribed. than two pt 
A graduate of an approved high school who lacks not more y the red”. od 
(only one of which may be a mathematics or science requirem ent) resc"! 
subjects and who presents 16 acceptable units may be adr 
program that includes courses to make up the deficiencies. 


a 
, he aggreP 
*A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including int 


120 60-minute periods of prepared classroom work 
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Applicants trom secondary schools must 
T Schools to the Office 
‘a personal 
ation should | 


the; arrange to have sent directly from 
vit a complete academic record together 
dation from the principal. This infor- 
ard form used by the secondary school 


gin study in the summer sessions or fall semester 
s Ud formulate plans early in the senior year of high school Although applica 
lg Should be submitted by March l, late applications will be 
available basis. Students who wish to be « 

Pus housing, however, 
k ments 


of Admissions 
evaluation and recommen 
e supplied on a stand 
à Pplicants who wish to be 


accepted on a 

'onsidered for financial 

must submit their applic 

by March 1. Students who w 

» submit their applications, tr 
than November l. 

ub Althoug! 


aid or on- 
ations and all required 
ish to begin study in the spring 


semester 
anscripts, and 


other required documents no 


1 decisions on most 


applications for the 
n of seventh-te 


ijo, SSI rm grades and senior-year te 
E Will be given after November 1 to stude 
tar Plete with secondary school records 
Scores, provided these records cle 


fall semester wil] require 
st scores, an earlier deci- 
nts whose applic 
through the junior year and junior-year 
arly establish admissibility. 


ations become 


r 
ster Students 


Ing 
inj “graduate students from other institutions should submit al] 


Ming wired credentials prior toJune 1 for the fall semester, De 
Semester, and April 1 for the summer se 

oq a Considered for admission 

Revio nding as to scholarship all postsecondary institutions 

(p, Usly attended and should have a minimum grade-point aver: 

Maider A student who has been academical] 
ed for admission. 

t D àpplicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher education 

ny, Quest each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions 

an of his or her record, even if credits were not earned ; 

“tte, i applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 

Mii academic courses from an accredited institution) at the time the 

t. ^ 0n is submitted, his or her high school record and ( 'ollege Board or ACT 

Ntah Must be sent to the 

Al Ing agency 


Office of Admissions direct ly from the high school 

Ming ePPlicants whose native language is not English, incl 
iq 4 Tom other U.S universities, must fulfill the languag 
er Students from Foreign Institutions, below. 


applications 
cember 1 for the 


SS10NS 
as a transfer student, 


an applicant must be in 
and conduct at 


age of 2.7 on a 
y dismissed will not normally be 


a 


uding those trans- 
e test requirements 


ie application is sent, the applicant must 
previously attended send directly to the Office 

SSions Copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied. 
examinations taken, and degrees received Certified copies of 
tificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
UN are required. Records of state examınatıons and certificates are also 
Meg ese records become the property of the University and cannot be 
Ii, te documen 


ts should be in the language in which the i 
"lg be Técords. If they 


accompanied b 


nstitution keeps 
are in a language other than English, the copies sent 
y a certified English translation 
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at this 


s to study 
n 08 tor) 


Financial Certificate. If an international student pla de 
University under the authorization oi eit her a student (F) or exchange VIS! 
visa. a Form 1-20 or IAP-66 cannot be issued until the student has been a nw | 
to the University and has completed a George Washington University z the 
Certificate satisfactorily. The Financial Certificate may be om 
Office of Admissions or the School of Engineering and Applie 
requests information about the financial resources available to the $ : 
pay his or her educational and living expenses while in the United State 
certificate should be accompanied by supporting documents, such as bank $ 
ments or letters from governments authorizing scholarship awards. 

Language Test. All applicants whose native language is not? d the 
required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), 8h 
University looks for a minimum score of 550 in considering € 
admission. Applicants are responsible for making arrangements to ta ^N 6151; 
and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, ` in£ of 
Princeton, New Jersey 08541-6151, U.S.A., well in advance 0 the begin’ the 
the semester for which admission 1s sought. On the application for the Office of 
student should specify that the scores are to be sent directly to -— 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Reg) 
tion for the TOEFL does not constitute application for admission to 
Washington University. TOEFL 

In addition, admitted students who did not score at least 600 - ya the 
and 5 out of 6 on the Test of Written English (TWE) will be require gistration 


GWU English as a Foreign Language (EFL) placement test prior to re if anys the 
The results of this test will determine what level of EFL course we idy in 
gram of Sd t0 


student will be required to complete before beginning a full pro 
a SEAS curriculum. Such course work will extend the period of ti FL courses) 
complete the degree. (See page 185 for additional information on 


Readmission don 


A student previously registered in the University who was not pe ui 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer licati 
cluded) must apply for readmission Deadlines for readmission app 


the same as those for undergraduate or graduate admission. nt 
on while abse to the 


attended one or more institutions of higher educati — t 

University, the student must have complete official transcrip jicatio™” 

appropriate office at this University from all institutions attendee. in effect: 
y rrent y who 


ulations cu J 


for readmission are considered on the basis of reg jon 
for readmis? city 


The application fee is waived for a student applying s Unive 

was a degree candidate at the time he or she last registere a tion 

and who has not since registered at another academic institutio". 

Advanced Standing 

Credit by Examination 30 se ste! 
. of ny 

Assuming there is no duplication of course work, à maximum. ersi y for y 

hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the "m 

combination of the following On the basis 0/4. o at 


College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests. 
report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educationa 
the student's request, undergraduate credit is assigne 


Testing Wave 
d for = of fou! o 
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hi all Advanced Placement Te 
"edit IS awarded. Test scores below four are 
“ademic credit. The Advanced Place 
Mols in May of each year 
“ignated as 
tents for the ¢ 


sts except the test in Studio Art. for which no 
not accepted for assignment of 
ment Tests are administe 
Normally only students wt 
Advanced Placement are prepare 
"xamination are the responsibilit 


red in secondary 
10 complete a course 
xd for the examination Arrange 
y of the applicant and should be 


n de through the secondary school attended or with the Program Director, 
A Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 6671, Princeton, N.J 
1-6671 
ie College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP). CLEP 
ee two types of examinations: General and Subject CLEP General Examina- 
lie üre offered in five areas: mathematics, social sciences and history, human- 
a: natural sciences, and English composition. CLEP Subject Examinations 
Mer achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered in 30 


! Upon admission to degree candidacy in the 
be git and Applied Science, students may be assigned underg 
bins nera] Examinations in social science and history 
nities (6 semester hours) passed at the 90th percentile or above (college 
m More norms); such credit is assigned in partial fulfillment of the 18 
tye hours required in the humanities and social sciences. Credit is not 
ho d against the engineering curriculum for CLEP Gene 
In the areas of mathematics, natural sciences, or English composition 
le Credit 1s assigned for the CLEP Subject Examinations that are applicable to 
- 00]’s curricula and are passed at the level recommended in the College 
Model policy 


by Eistered Students. A candidate for a degree (i.e. 
Wapa the University) must seek departmental 
‘ain ubject Examination for credit. Credit m 
LN ation after having taken the equivale 
*xamination for the course. 


E" l'àngements for the ex 
ta Nou] 


School of Engi- 
raduate credit for 
(6 semester hours) and 


ral Examinations 


, a student already regis- 
approval prior to taking a 
ay not be earned by passing the 
nt course or after having taken a 


aminations are the responsibility of the applicant 
d be made with the College Board College-Level Examination Pro- 

DEN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6601. ; 
hj, Partment Examinations for Waiver or Credit.* Registered SEAS 
i 5S May also take examinations in some academic departments for waiver 
Yip. edit for a specific course upon approval of the appropriate department 
LM fore the test 1s administered, the student must have demonstrated 
ifa Preparation to warrant being given the test. An examination for credit 


* ig, ed if an examination for waiver has been successfully completed or if 
*ht has taken the course 


dit for Waived Courses 
quired by the engineering curriculum is waived, the corresponding 

leve urs of credit must be earned by satisfactory completion of a univer- 
è ne, Academic course, either technical or nontechnical, approved by the 
NN aculty adviser or department chair. If the substituted course would 


* considered part of the engineering curriculum, the grade earned 
v- 
3 
w not apply to courses offered in the De 


partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer 


Science —— 
ist, probation, and 
ring curricu um, 
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will be used in determining quality-point index, Dean's L 
suspension. If the substituted course is not part of the enginee 
the grade will not be included in the above computations. 


Waiver of the English Course Requirement 


A waiver of the English course requirement in the core curriculum ition 
lish Compos! 


granted to those who achieve a score of 650 or higher on the Eng Test o 
Achievement Test of the College Board, a score of 58 or higher on the eon 
Standard Written English (TSWE) portion of the SAT, or a score of 28 or aboy 
the ACT English Usage Test. 


Credit from Other Institutions of Higher Learning 


When no duplication 1$ involved, either through course work or wy othe 


advanced standing may be granted for work successfully complet n such 
accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted only were? 
work meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. fer 
graded D, or the equivalent, or lower will not be considered for ue that 
Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer cT! ments 
may be assigned, a student must satisfy the residence and course requi d com: 
for the degree sought at George Washington University. Students $ yt 
plete a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the SEAS Admisse final 
Registration Office, and present the worksheet to their adviser 


approval. 


Credit from Service Schools ree 
yw : > ý z : ool cour’. 
A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service = of rvice 
No more than 30 semester hours may be assigned for a combine i such credit 
school training and the examinations listed above. Students see ing 

should consult the Office of Admissions. 


Credit from Baltimore Polytechnic Institute ve i? 
Credit will be assigned to students who have earned score 
A-level courses at Baltimore Polytechnic Institute equivax 
SEAS core courses: Math 31, 32; Phys 13, 15; Chem 13; Eng 


Regulations HM pag 
: ‘ ~ Ej a 
Regulations regarding registration, fees, and finances are st 
188-93; other University regulations, on pages 204-8. 
ore 


Student Status 
For the purpose of defining student status, undergré rsar 
semester hours and graduates taking 9 or more semester hou rt time 
be full-time students. All other students are considere 


e 
Attendance | di fees d e is. 
Students may not attend classes until registration 18 comple Student Awe 
paid or appropriate arrangements are made with the Office o p red- 
Students may attend only those classes for which they are T 
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Mtendance is required. Students may be dropped from any course for undue 
‘sence 

Students are e 
"Elstereq. full 
"Sbonsib]o for 


xpected to attend all mee 


tings of the courses in which tl 
y prepared to carry on the 


1ey are 
work required. Students 


are held 

" all work in their courses, including work missed because of 

ice. Excuses for absences from examinations that have been announced in 

roe can be obtained only by written application to the instructor in charge 
? course 


"ademic Work Load 


Å i 
all-time 


undergraduate student who i 
ute th 


an 21 semester hours 

$1312 semester hours. A 
kea more than 10 seme 
ed with the advise 


not on probation may register f 
Students on probation may not re 
student employed more than 
ster hours. In exceptional c 
'r's permission 


or no 
gister for more 
24 hours a week may 
ases these limits may be 


Ay 

, sory System 

‘ery e 

"n ntering undergraduate student is assigned a faculty adviser to assist in 
enta ! . 


heir tion in the professional discipline. 
be Programs of study, achievement 
te, ance, profession 
al process 
y action 
ents must obtain the 
i ation for e 
tan €d for t} 
Aa] ti 


aade 
tati demi 


Faculty advisers counsel students on 
and maintenance of satisfactory schol 
al development, and extracurricular 
The adviser represents the stud 


astic 
activity as part of 
ent in all cases requir- 


ir advisers' approval of progr 
ach academic semester and 
1e degree is completed, students 
c matters. However, an 
mty to which the 
“ing Students are 


ams of study prior to 
summer session. Until the work 
must consult with their advisers 
adviser may not deny entry into any course 
student is entitled under the regulations of the School. 
1 luct encouraged to discuss college problems with their adv ISers 
"de k Var at any time, and parents or guardians are invited to consult w ith 
LN » 88Sociate dean, department chair, and adviser concerning any student 
Maj 8. Faculty advisers counsel students to the best of the advisers profes- 


Men, ledge, but the final responsibility for a student's action lies with the 


t cement Test 

t * Puig. ` . 

A Wi dance of the student and the adviser, beginning freshmen who have 
MM ed English 9 or 10 through their 


English Composition Achievement 
he English Course Requirement, above) 
xamination in English. Results on the English place- 
level of the English course the student will take 


Qu or the TSWE (see Waiver of t 
"ht lr the placement e 
etermine the 


Warship 


nt by the Office of the Registrar at 
y are not given out by instructors 

grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good: C. Satisfactory; 
iris; Fail; I, Incomplete; JP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal: Z, 
LIN ed Withdrawal The symbol Z is assigned when a student is regis- 


ac ' | 
Bitan, arse that he or she has not attended and for which he or she has done 
la] 8raded work. 
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Pass/No Pass Grading System. SEAS students may not take courses 
required for graduation on the passr/no pass (P NP) grading system. They may 
however, take courses outside their regular engineering academic program 
under this grading system (P 

Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on à grades t 
are given 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changed by the end oft r 
period, the P will be considered a C for probation, suspension, Dean’s List, 
graduation purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an F. 

Incompletes. The symbol J indicates that a satisfactory expla ;red 
been given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the redd 
work of the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of J may rece the 
if a student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete. 
work of the course and if the instructor 1$ informed of and approves such re? the 
before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only ! tis- 
in the course have 9 we 
not satis ;]l be 


nation has 


student’s prior performance and class attendance 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turn a tir 
graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, t - 
structor may initiate an appropriate grade change. thin 30 
If a grade of I is not changed to a letter grade of A, B, C, D,F, orZ e 's 
days, then decisions on probation, removal from probation, suspension n 
List, and graduation will be made with the information on hand, in conto 
with SEAS regulations, excluding the J grade(s) : of 
Although the grade of / may remain on the records for a maximum. y. the 
year, the instructor should normally set a much briefer period within W aii be 
uncompleted work (usually the final examination or required P : for th 
made up. The grade of / cannot be removed by the student's reregis t 
course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. A grade of I that is not ade of 
after one calendar year will be changed on the permanent record to 8 gr ate 
ly bere. the 


A course in which a student receives an Finthis way must norma 
grade repo "T 


de for thera q othe! 


ance 


one 


The grade to which the Z is changed will be applied to the 
semester or summer session during which the change is mà 


determining probation, suspension, quality-point index, an Dean 3 
honor lists. este? 
Midsemester Warning. At the end of the seventh week of each whos? 
instructors are expected to report to the dean the names 9 stu E must 
scholarship is unsatisfactory. On receipt of a warning notice, 8 s ly: The 
consult with the appropriate instructor and faculty adviser gr to com 
adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests or remedial study, oF bot t 
pleted before the end of the semester. des earned i 
Note. Grades discussed in the sections below include all grace ities while 
jvers ic courses 


George Washington University and through the Consortium un 
the student is enrolled at GWU. The grades considere tes E 
taken in fulfillment of degree requirements and as prerequis? up defici?” 
requirements, and not for remedial courses or those taken to make consid? 
cies. (For example, EFL courses numbered 45 and below W! no of 
for purposes of probation, suspension, Or Dean’s List.) en jn & a 
Social science, humanities, or technical ele ta lu s 
the number needed to fulfill the requirements in these areas ‘i : S 
ate-level courses) are not considered in determining pr wae 
graduation, or Dean’s List status. Only those courses initially ta 
requirements will be included in these determinations. 
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Quality-Point Index. Scholarshi ) IS st 
» I 


dex, The index is obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the 
r of semester hours for which the student registered. 
, Ẹ{uality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three 
Mints; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for which 
* Student has registered. Courses marked W, I, or Z are not considered in 
Tmining the index, except that courses marked J will be included in the 
1 X When a final grade is recorded. All other grades received by a student at 
tge Washington University, regardless of his or her status (i.e 
Bree, or College Program for Secondary School Students 
r quality-point index if the courses 
Maji Obation. A full-time student will be placed on probation if his or her 
iplb" point index is less than 2.0 for one semester or ifhe o i 
mM ne grade of Fin one semester or summer session. A part-time student will 
lu : ton probation if his or her quality-point index is less than 2.0 or he 
ceived more than one grade of F when he or she h 
ed hours. For academic purposes, a ne 
accumulation is reached. 


b Student on probation who receives 


ated in terms of the quality-point 


, degree, 
, will count in the 
are part of the SEAS curriculum 


r she receives more 


or she 
as accumulated 12 
w grading period will begin once 


a quality-point index of 2.0 or better 
r more credit hours) during the semester on probation but also receives 
hy, EP will be placed on continued probation. Stude 
© two Fs will be suspended. 
A lull-time student will be removed from probation when his or her engi- 
le "E curriculum quality-point index is 2.0 or more with no grade of F during 
Mester on probation. A part-time student will be removed from probation 
M I8 or her engineering curriculum quality-point index is 2.0 or more and 


bro €receives no grade of F for the next 12 semester hours after being placed 
ation. 


a 
i 
nts in this category who 


hs llsbension. The following cases c 


l "p 
tiy two grades of F any time during 


onstitute grounds for suspension: (1) 
a probation period (part-time students 
‘int two grades of F while on probation will be suspended at the time of 
© be the second of these grades); (2) placement on probation in two consecu- 

Mesters (or the equivalent for part-time students); (3) receipt of four 
ml E In any semester (or the equivalent for part-time students); (4) 
"e Aton probation for athird time, whetheror not the probation periods are 
lt, tive; (5) accumulation of a quality-point index of (a) 1.5 or less at the end 
Pied Phomore year or upon completion of the 63rd credit in the 

lm, (b) 1 9 or less at the end of the junior ye 


tir Itin the student’s curriculum, or (¢) 
Year, 


W Partment faculty may designate additional courses to be taken and 
QN be received by students who fail to meet but come close to meeting the 
t, a requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance until the condi- 
NM or are not met. 
in, ats admitted on probation will be suspended if they do not attain a 
‘tt, quality-point index of 2.0 during their first semester (12 or more 
Ours) or if they receive more than one grade of F during the period. 
e Suspended. a student may not have that suspension rescinded by a 
the & at a later date. The student may, however, apply for readmission 
ing; ade change. Students who have been suspended may not apply for 
Na ES Until one year after the suspension. To be considered for readmis- 
ent must have undertaken academic work at another institution, 


student’s 
ar or upon completion of the 
less than 2.0 at any time during the 
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í : n- 
primarily in mathematics, science, or engineering, during the year of suspe 


sion and earned a grade-point average of at least 2.7. School 


Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists. The faculty of the nd à 
recognizes meritorious scholastic achievement by a Dean's Honors MS ec 
š r under 


Dean’s Commendation List, which contain the names of candidates fo ' 
graduate degrees whose scholastic achievements satisfy all of the fo 
requirements while enrolled in an approved engineering curriculum. 


1. The student must have completed a minimum of 13 8 
one semester with a quality-point index of 3.5 or higher for the — y 
Honors List and a quality-point index of 3.0 or higher for the 
Commendation List, with no more than one grade of C. riod. 

2. No grade below C may have been received during the qualifying p 


3. No disciplinary action may have been taken against the student- 


= rer . nes eligi 

The grades used to compute the quality-point index that determines tthe 

bility for the Dean’s Honors and Commendation Lists are those used to F” ga 
Y during 


SEAS graduation requirements. A student who receives à grade 0! 4 tha 
semester will not be placed on the Dean’s Honors or Commendation List for e 
semester unless the / is removed no later than 30 days after the en for the 
marking period and the student continues to meet all the requirements 0 
Dean’s Honors or Commendation List. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is U 
may be reported by the instructor to the associate dean. The associa e 
assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regu ar ake UP 


nsatisfacto? 
dean ma 


fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to : 

any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the associate M 

Graduation Requirements 

See page 206 for general requirements for graduation. ted in res 
Residence. A minimum of 30 semester hours must be comple anted by 

dence. Summer work may be counted. Unless special permission 18 

the dean, the work of the final year must be completed in resident ve (n? 
Scholarship. To be eligible for graduation a student mus ified iP the 

quality-point index of at least 2.20 in those technical courses spe "m 

fifth through the eighth semesters of the curriculum and € )8 d 

average for the entire engineering academic program taken at SE " os 


per student? oint 
arded to § nalit” j 


Honors. Bachelor’s degrees with honors are aw 
e student's d 


academic records give evidence of particular merit. Th 


index determines the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4799 dex iS 9 ipe 
laude, 3.6-3.79; summa cum laude, 3.8-4.0. The quality-point in r on th 
tion iS enter be 


lated by the Office of the Registrar, and the honors designa "natio ^ at 

transcript and diploma of those students who earn an honors design work fi 

eligible, a student must complete a minimum of 60 hours of co 

GWU. | ial Ho. 
Special Honors. A bachelor's degree may be conferred with paco stude? 

achievement int d 


on recommendation of the faculty, for outstanding 
following 


senior-year work. The student must fulfill all of the 


oo 3 
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l. The student must have candidacy for Special Honors approved by tl 
department chair representing the major field not later than the begin- 
ning of the senior vear 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
Candidacy is approved. 

3. The student must e 


arn a quality-point index of a least 3 00 on all work 
taken at GWU that applies to his or he 


4. The student must have completed 
required for the degree 


r engineering program 
at GWU at least one-half of the work 


Mergraduate Curricula 
p Undergraduate curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, with 
tl nthetic designation of the major—for example, Bachelor of Science (Electri- 
he gineering . Full-time students normally complete the curriculum in four 


r "VE cS s 

ni Students whose academic backgrounds do not meet SEAS admission 

p. ements may need more time; those who are admitted with advanced 
omplete the degree in less time 


‘ng or who attend summer sessions can c 
sters (core curriculum), with some e 


in 16 Program of the first four seme 
curricula and provides the essential b 


xcep 
E I8 common to all 
atical techniques necessary for the 


ase of scientific 
professional courses 
the humanities and 


lu ples and mathem 


tia ast four semesters, together with a background in 
Sciences, 
t: Minimum of 132 semester hours is required to qualify for the de 
tse Curricula require more. However. 
Work beyond the re 
j Degrees are offered in civil engineering, computer engineering, 
ty » electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, and systems analysis 
Y gineering. Students in mechanical engineering may select options in 
hy aided design, energy and power, fluid mechanics and thermal sci- 
ti, echanical engineering design, and solid mechanics and materials engi- 
"m 8. Electrical engineering provides an option in premedical engineering 
-ST Science majors must select one of the following application elective 
bin; 'omputer-aided design, digital electronics and hardware, engineering 
y stration, financial systems, management decision systems, management 
lation systems, mathematics, and operations research. Systems analysis 
h, p neering majors must choose an elective track from one of the 
Y p oMmputer systems, control and instrumentation systems, 
Me Stems, electromechanical systems, environment 


gree, and 
, Students are encouraged to elect 
quired minimum. 


computer 


following 
electrical en- 

al systems, financial 
try Management decision systems, mathematical systems, mechanical 
ital 


Systems, network systems, naval systems, production systems, and st 


a- 
Systems. 


"ws in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


gam in the humanities and social sciences for engineering students 
nt ™ to understand the social and humanistic elements of the past and 
tug Nd to analyze problems facing the world today. Through these studies, 
b, nt Bains a better understanding of society and an appreciation of the 
Sine. role and responsibilities. 
* engineering curricula are. by necessity, oriented toward technical 

' "Ie program in the humanities and social sciences should consist of 


1e 
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courses that broaden the student s outlook. Courses in subjects su 
ing, finance, industrial management, and personnel administration $ a 
be included. On the other hand, courses in areas such as anthropology, 


itical 
nomics, foreign languages, geography, history, literature, philosophy; poli 


science, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. ate 
With the assistance of his or her faculty adviser, each undergradu n- 
engineering student is required to prepare a program of he hum? 
ities and social sciences, explaining how the program meets the purpose ae of 
above. The student’s program must include a minimum of 18 semester hours 
which at least two courses (6 semester hours) must form a sequence within 5 
It must also contain courses selected from both the humanities? 
social sciences and not be confined to one or the other. Both the adviser 8 


department chair must approve the program 


subject area 


Computing and Laboratory Facilities 
and Research Opportunities 


The computing facilities and laboratories at the School of Engin 
Applied Science are constantly updated to keep them in line WI ar 
engineering practice Assignments in the classroom and laboratory E: 
ranged to complement each other > searc” 
The learning experience 1s more meaningful when coupled with re p iP 
activities. Students may involve themselves in various kinds of rese? e 
progress at SEAS—research in structural mechanics, fluid mechanics tropic 

sciences, materials science, medical engineering, computer science, elec 
communications networks, energy technology, and other areas. à facul 
Facilit? 


: d 
ing 9" 
eer E ent 


SEAS provides a wide variety of computing facilities for student an 


use. Located on the fourth floor of Tompkins Hall, the SEAS Computing «ight 
provides technical and operational assistance to users from 8 a.m. to saturday’ 
Monday through Thursday; 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., Friday; 10 a.m. to 6 p. | 
and 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., Sunday. The facility includes a network 0 ApP three 
Macintosh microcomputers, two AT&T 3B2 Unix System Y compu FETA 
Sun microcomputer engineering workstation networks, à y : ection 
super minicomputer system for general engineering research and j 
computing, and a graphics laboratory with advanced color and high" paste! 
graphics systems from Apple, Hewlett-Packard, Evans & Su 5 
Technologies, and Sun Microsystems The DEC VAX 11 780 uses ngo 
operating system and supports a wide variety of programmin 
applications, and software E e 

A generous donation from the Alliant Computer Systems Corp? vide 
abled SEAS to acquire an Alliant FX/8 mini-supercomputer, M wing ad 
capabilities 1n high-speed, high-performance complex pro em 0 uting ' 
Alliant FX/8 system features sophisticated vector and parallel comp ag 
supports instruction and research in areas such as finite elemen 
analysis. In addition, the SEAS Computing Facility has direct acce pitN | 
net for large-scale supercomputing support, and the SU D torna 
and USENET networks are available for national 8n * j 
communications. rà 

An IBM 4341 Group II computer system configured for comput joy 
design and manufacturing applications was awarded to the * Jine ^ 1s, 
Corporation. This system includes 16 megabytes of main memory: ter! 
storage, color graphics workstations, communications, time-sharing " 
and a variety of distributed processors, including persona c 
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Nltitask inc laboratory system Extensive software 
Pübhics Systems for CAD/CAM. three-dimensional interactive graphics pack- 
ae Packages for computer-aided design of printed-circuit boards, computer- 
“ted engineering design programs, and SQL database support are 
"th this system 

Are 
1100] i 


support, including 


provided 


cent donation from the Hew lett-Packard ( 'ompany has also assisted the 
n providing up-to-date computer technology, with an emphasis on Unix- 
Systems and engineering workstations. The donation included an HP 

ab network, HP 9000-835SE multi 


-user system, HP Vec 
» ES PC network, and HP 9000-370 and 9000 835 SRX Turbo advanced 
Station 
Additional computing facilities are available to students and faculty at the 
ig fTsity Compute 


| 'r Center (see page 236) and in the specialized laboratories 
“EAS 


hi j. The specific laboratory facilities available to SEAS students 
"bed be 


are de- 
low 


1 


lg Uo General Pu rpose Electronics Laboratories for work in basic e 


instrumentation, networks. 
advanced electronics design 
with state-of-the-art Tektronix oscilloscopes, spectrum analyzers and 
à e racers, Keithley digital multimeters. Wavetek and HP function genera- 
53 mbda power supplies, and HP universal counters 
hii °Mputer Science Laboratory for designing 
i es, microprocessor 
à Processor 
ban a 


lectronics 
_ electronics design 


m Ag circuits, and 


Ni Pped 
ty, 


solid-state devices. 
Each laboratory is fully 


, modeling, and testing logic 
The lab has twenty-four 68000 series 
trainers, ten 80286 computers with 40-megabyte hard drives 
at-screen monitors, ten 32.bit logic analyzers, 
iy Pment system, software and hardware 
M Configurations, wire w 


s, and software 


a microprocessor 
for developing unique EPAL and 
rap tools, unpopulated prototype circuit-card 
ss, and an inventory of standard TTL and CMOS devices 
igh Pics Laboratory supported by Hewlett-Packard 
i 9 Workstations, a Sun mi 

lions, a Raster Ti 


advanced color 
crocomputer network including Macintosh II 
echnologies One/10 color gr 


aphics terminal, Sun Micro- 
i Workstations, an Evans & Sutherland PS 300 graphics system, a 
E Printer, and access to an IBM eight-pen plotter 


M Computer Aided Design Laboratories supported by the IBM 4341 com- 
le, Stem featuring eight of IBM’s high-performance 50 
ho. ese systems are complemented by the full spec 

m and Scientific software. System output is available through a combina- 
iij, F'aphics printers and plotters, including an IBM 4250 publications- 
tie ePhics printer, a Mitsubishi Shinko color printer, and an IBM 7375 
IM ter Capable of E-size engineering drawings. Microcomputer worksta- 
eg Computer-aided design are provided through a network of IBM PS 2 
Ry Personal computers linked to the IBM 4341. 


eg and Computer-Aided Man ufacturing Laboratory equipped with a 
ON -art AdeptOne 


: manipulator with an integrated vision system and 
Mi, Peripheral devices for implementing automation systems, including a 3 
(s *e-Sensing end effector, an indexing table, and a vibratory bow] feeder 
em Mer Aided Engineering Laboratory for VLSI design, supported by a 


80 color graphics 
trum of IBM engi- 


"tif un series engineering workstations and sophisticated software. 
ON Ea; Intelligence (AI) Laboratory featuring four Xerox AI Lisp work- 
M With a y 
M à v 


^ ariety of expert systems software, one Sun-3 color and three 
t thy chrome workstations with Common Lisp and a full UNIX/C environ- 
-class machines, and a Macintosh. 
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Artificial Intelligence Software Engineering Laboratory equip "i 
AT&T 3B2 Unix System V host computers, with Unix personal com É 
graphics terminals serving as workstations and sophisticated software 
instruction and research. ck 
Decision Support Systems Laboratory supported by thirteen Hewlett Pa 
ard Vectra 386 networked personal computers, with a file server, laser pn» 
input scanner, color graphics printers, an eight-pen plotter, and a Sony over 
projection system for classroom demonstrations of interactive 
applications. cuite] 
Human Factors Laboratory supported by IBM PS/2 computers, statistic? 
packages and graphics software, and various psychometric tests. pe-art 
Communications, Microwave, and Laser Laboratory with state-oft ped: 
signal-analysis and signal-generation equipment, admittance meters, che’ 
ance meters, RX meters, slotted sections, hetrodyne detection systems, w— 
terminations, helium-neon lasers, and fiber-optics emitters an detecto wt 
Communications Research Laboratory outfitted with a PDP 11/44 Comp 
ing System. hi 
Power Systems Laboratory equipped with fractional-horsepoWer m" gis of 
and instrumentation for experiments 1n support of the design an navy 


rithm 


electrical power systems. 
erties of algo fg 


Control Systems Laboratory for investigating the prop 
and computers when they are used together in open-loop or feedback- anstot 
urations in different processes. The laboratory also uses mathematical tT ait 
mations developed on 80386 microprocessors to manipulate tempera "d p^ 
pressure, servomotor speed, timers, printers, plotters, an A/D - 
converters re 

Medical Engineering Laboratories containing equipment for study and d 
search in a variety of neurological areas, such as electroenceph isis 
sensory-evoked potentials, and for medical data acquisition and anā y” pest 

Robotics Laboratory used to investigate the programmability 87 yste™ 
ability of robot movements. The laboratory includes 4 vision 
8086-80286—-80386-based computers, and three robot arms that have 
of freedom sing jase" 

Combustion Diagnostics Laboratory with diagnostic equipment " m 
scattering concepts and a computer-based data acquisition an 


Fluid Mechanics and Hydraulics Laboratories complete with latin£ y 
ing water flume with self-contained circulatory system, a re gaai and 


tunnel, hydraulic benches, fully instrumented subsonic win 
digitizer for conversion of geomorphic river data into digita 

Environmental Engineering Laboratory with an atomic 8D". h-pre ie 
trophotometer for trace metal analysis, a gas chromatograph, 8 — orga?" 
liquid chromatograph, and a computerized data system 10r tre ? 
analysis. ing ? 

Materials Laboratories with three materials-testing systems having sti 
bilities of 11,000, 22,000, and 110,000 pounds; a Tinius Olsen U 
machine with a 400,000-pound capacity, several torsional fatigue systems 
creep facility; a Charpy impact tester; an Instron torque-thrust tes Lietz o^ " 
specimen preparation facilities. Analytical equipment includes we "sive 
metallographs and a scanning electron microscope with energy €! 
analysis. 

Propulsion Laboratory equipped with both contin 
air supply systems for the study of new propulsion te 


data 


wn 
«d 
uous-flow and blo 
chniques- 
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h Soil Mechanics Laboratory well equipped for dete 


^ rmining the classification. 
"gth. compressibility, 


and general engineering properties of soils 
te. ermal Sciences and Instrumentation Laboratories designed 
hens in the various heat-tr 
g "e latest in mechanical engin 
“Niques, 
d Thin-Film Development Laboratory c 

Tamics on substrates of interest. 
^ Irangements may also be made for use of special equipment at various 
Wea ment laboratories, such as the Naval Research Laboratory, the National 

lof Standards, and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


to support 
ansfer processes and familiarize students 
eering measurement and instrumentation 


apable of depositing coatings of metals 


“duate Study 


MS 

tool of Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate study leading to 
tir es of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration., and 
E Science and to the professional de grees of Engineer and A plied 
"tige F g E p 


u 4 + 
Masi Sraduate programs, as in its undergraduate curricula, the School 
M izes the development of knowledge and understanding through concen- 
QW Principles and their application rather than through encyclopedic 


of techniques and specialized detail. Each program is individually 
had ording to the student's preparation and needs. 


ate study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied 
Wo" Which the School has established a formal program of studies and for 
DN B" àre adequate facilities and resources. Upon approval of his or her 
Me. Student may select courses in other departments of the University 
X Cific needs or objectives. A complete list of available fields and 


areas 
Tation is included under each departmental listing in the Programs of 


Curses of Instruction section of this Bulletin. 


"Sion 

i ; : - 
Iu g ablication forms are available from the School of Engineering and 
ati ence. They must be submitted with the specified nonrefundable 
‘itp I fee to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 103, Tompkins 
‘trey Neering, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


an August 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, 
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May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the second summe 
For international students the following application deadlines apply: rch 
than June 15 for the fall semester, ( )ctober 15 for the spring semester, and Ma 
15 for any of the summer sessions. nded 
The applicant must request that each educational institution atte rd 
since high school graduation send an official transcript of the students the 
directly to the manager of engineering admissions. Although scores e has 
Graduate Record Examination (GRE) are not required, the applican ho 
completed the GRE should request that the scores be sent to the Schoo ze fot 
An applicant to the Doctor of Science program must, in addition, of the 
letters of recommendation to be submitted from two faculty mem ees if 
institution from which he or she received the master’s degree. One of th to 
possible, should be from the master’s adviser. The letters should be à scat? 
the appropriate department chair. After submitting the admission apP his” 
form, the doctoral applicant may schedule personal interviews to discuss 
her qualifications and possibilities for an effective doctoral progra c must 
Normally, graduate students who have been suspended from SE 
wait at least one year before applying for readmission. an 
All inquiries and correspondence concerning graduate admissl0 
directed to the manager of engineering admissions. The applicant wi 
fied by mail when a decision on admission has been made. -anal deg 
For specific admission requirements, please see individua 


jd be 
n bo» ij 


programs. 


English Language Requirements for International Students m 


All applicants whose native language is not English must take the gent bY 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The results of the test must Admi” 
the administering institution directly to the Manager of Enginee? Univ” 
sions, Room 103, Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washing gy, sat 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. The University looks for a minimum j 
of 550 in considering candidates for admission lye I i 

Students whose native language is not English and who are new nist 
in any degree program offered by the Department of Engineering ign I^ 
tion must also take, prior to registration, the GWU English as a 2 stude" 
guage placement test administered by the English for Interna jon den ; 


program. The results of the test will determine whether t des 
0 


complete English as a Foreign Language (EFL) course wor 3 
other courses. r than rl 
Students admitted to degree programs in departments othe a Fore! 5 
neering Administration will be required to take the GWU Englis TOEF} e 
Language placement test if they did not score at least 600 ont f this AT 
out of 6 on the Test of Written English (TWE). The results 9 eth 
determine what level of EFL course work, if any, the student WI glum ee 
complete before beginning a full program of study in à SE "s degr?” 
course work will extend the period of time needed to comp etet the 
page 185 for additional information on EFL courses.) to 4) 


Students who score below 425 on TOEFL will not be wr mt 
University in full degree status. However, those who meet all o 
requirements for admission and have outstanding aca 
admitted on a provisional basis. Such students will have — 


wi 
189) 
when they have successfully completed the level of EFL 30 (see age 


one calendar year of the date of registration. 


demic gtatu apih i 
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Additional inform 


ation and requirements for intern 
Utline 


d on pages 11-12. 


ational students are 


Transfer of Credit 


Upto 6 semester hours of credit may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to 
tet degree requirements of the School, if approved by the student's adviser and 
“partment chair. The credit must have been completed with grades of A or B at 
Other accredited and recognized institution, at a level of study equivalent to 
at being pursued at GWU. In addition. the professional and doctoral degree 
rams require that the credit be earned no more than five years prior to 


Mission to the GWU program, and some departments require that it be 
Ted more recently 


Credit applied toward a previous degree may not be 
'ansforroq. 
Regulations 
igg ations regarding registration, fees, and finances are stated on pages 
793 


; other University regulations, on pages 204-8. 


Nengance 
St 
x dents may not attend classes until reg 


i or appropriate arrangements are m 
Y may attend only those cl 


istration is completed and fees due are 

ade with the Office of Student Accounts 

asses for which they are registered. Students are 

Me "led to attend all meetings of the courses in which they are registered, fully 

t Pared to carry on the work required. Students may be dropped from any 
or undue absence. 


P Plowing grading system is used: A. Excellent; B Good; C. Minimum Pass: 
ha. ; CR, Credit (for satisfactory thesis completion); J, Incomplete; JP, Pro- 
iW, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. 

A € option of the instructor, the grade of J may be recorded if a student, for 
ùd iti beyond his or her control, is unable to complete the work of the course 
ih, © instructor is informed of and approves such reasons before the date 

ades must be reported. The grade may be used only ifthe student's prior 
NM ànce and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any 
lat complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily explained to the 
M r before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If 
le € reasons are later presented, the instructor may initiate an appropri- 
ay ade change. Although the grade of J may remain on the records for a 
ip. UM of one year, the instructor should normally set a much briefer period 
CM ich the uncompleted work must be made up. The grade of 7 cannot be 
Y the student's reregistering for the course here or taking its equiva- 
Where. An incomplete that is not removed within one 
Mh cally changed to an F. 
IV Symbol Z is assigned when a student is registered for a course that he or 
hk. Thee attended and for which he or she has done no substantial graded 
ll, grade of Z will not be considered in determining the quality-point 


calendar year is 
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> à : i ae -—- s 
Pass/No Pass Grading System. SEAS students may take SEAS course 


under the pass/no pass grading system, but credit for such courses canno 
applied toward any degree program in SEAS 

Quality-Point Index. Scholastic standing 1s computed in terms of the 
quality-point index, obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the 
number of semester hours for which the student registered. 

Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three 
points; C, two points; F, no points, for each semester hour for which the $ 
registered. Courses marked W, J, or Z are not considered in determin! is 
index, except that courses marked J will be considered when a final grade $i 
recorded. With the exception of courses taken at one of the Consortium univ, 
sities, grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considered in comp" 
ing the quality-point index. 


Residence and Continuous Enrollment 


All work for the degree must be done in residence unless a special exception r 
granted by the department chair. In addition, a student in a degree progra 
expected to be continuously enrolled in the School until the degree is con P e 
A student who breaks his or her registration must apply for readmission that 
degree program under whatever conditions and regulations are in force at 
time. To maintain continuous enrollment, a student may register in one 9 
following categories. 

Inactive Status or Leave of Absence. This status is available to student 
who are (1) awaiting graduation (with all requirements completed), `y trans: 
ing classes at another institution (with special approval), (3) temporarily j 
ferred out of the area (e.g., for military TDY), (4) having temporary 
problems, or (5) undertaking cooperative education work assignments. for! 

Continuous Research. Students not otherwise enrolled must registe jj 
semester hour under this designation to prepare for or take the comprehe 
or qualifying examination. 


Master's Degree Programs 


in 
The student's program may cover à variety of fields or may concentra sp 
particular areas. The minimum program consists of 24 semester M hour?" 
proved graduate courses and a master's thesis (equivalent to 6 semes T oga” 
With the approval ofthe department, the student may elect an optional p roved 
without a thesis that consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours pho f 
graduate courses. Students whose undergraduate study does not ind mas 
sary prerequisites may be required to take additional course Wor*: A 
candidates must also pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination; study 


] PETE: lent ie assigned t i s 
Upon admission, the student is assigned an adviser. Program, the mos 


determined by established prerequisites and the requirements o reparation, 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of study 19 D student 
for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be approve y 

adviser and the department chair. 

Admission Requirements m 

: ate Dae” yj 

Admission to study toward a master's degree requires an appropriate regu 
degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity dus gr? C 


work in the field selected, such as may be indicated by undergr& 
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Y 
GRE Scores, 


and similar data Although GRE scores ar 
a Mission to 


SEAS, applicants are encouraged 
_ An applicant who has significar 
Wired to take prescribed undergr 
ore being admitted to degree cz 


Mal, the applicant may be 
llowe 


e not required for 
to take the examination.) 
ıt deficiencies in preparation may be re- 
aduate courses as an unclassified student 
indidate status. If such deficiencies 
admitted directly to degree c: 
d to take a limited number of gr 
*rgraduate courses in which he or In no case may the 
*rgraduate courses thus taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the 
: Ster’s degree. 


For 


are mini- 
indidate status and 
aduate courses while completing the 
she is deficient 


admission requirements of 


a specific master's program, ple: 
Partment concerned under 


ase see the 
Programs of Study and Courses of Instruction 


Master's Thesis 


* master's thesis, when required, must demonstrate the 
thoy Independent use of the knowledge 
ty Eh graduate study, to undertake cons 
iy nicate the results of the 
ca nt has profession 
hne Mpus, provided ne 

"Vision, 


student's ability to 
and discipline of thought acquired 
tructive work in a given field, and to 
work in writing. Suitable work for which the 
al responsibility may be considered, 


whether done on or 
significant amount of work is comple 


ted without faculty 


Tea D register for the thesis course (299), the c 
Xen othe appropriate department chair, on tk 
tpp tice and approved by the faculty 
fy, *Xpected graduation, the candid 
ths’ 91 the form available in the c 
kun Curse sequence 299-300. 
ith ty member unde 

eir 


andidate must submit the thesis 
1e form obtained from the depart- 
adviser. At the beginning of the semes- 
ate must submit the thesis title to the 
lepartment office. While registered in the 
the student is entitled to the advice of the 
r whom the thesis is to be written. Students m 
advisers, but they have 
à ^w thesis in fin 
less. üted in the c: 


ay consult 
primary responsibility for the thesis 

al form must be submitted to the department chair by the 
ilendar for the semester in which the candidate 
Y purse 300. In the event a thesis is unfinished on the date 

LN Will be granted an additional semester. If preparation of the thesis 
‘hry 8 beyond three semesters, the student must have an exten 
hu » Teregister for thesis course 300, and pay tuition 
Vy * € overall time limit for earning the degree (see 

e exceeded. 
"nis a esis may be submitted in final form one time. The acceptability of the 
m determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Examination 
Min €e. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student’s graduate status is 
ated 


ba, Pies of det 


enrolls in 
specified, the 


sion of time 
as for a repeated 
Time Limits, below) 


ailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 
dna Té available in the department office. Accepted theses, with accompany- 
"Ina Wings, become the property of the University and are deposited in the 
i rary, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for 


2 
a nal Master's Program Without a Thesis 
No? Approval of the department, a student may elect an optional program 


EN 3 thesis that consists of a minimum of 


33 semester hours of approved 
COurses 
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Master's Comprehensive Examination 


The student must pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination to de 
substantial understanding of principles and methods and their use in th 
interest. This examination may be written, oral, or both. A graduate 8 
who fails any portion of the Master's Comprehensive Examination on the ^ 
attempt may be examined once more if approval is given by the examining 
committee. If the student again fails to complete the examination satisfactori y 


graduate status 1s terminated. 


Scholarship 
y m 
es of F or three grades below B is barred fro 


A student who receives two grad 
and, ordinarily, will not be rea 


further enrollment in graduate courses 
as a degree candidate. 

A student may not repeat for credit 
a grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the de 
statement requiring the student to repeat such a course 
submitted to the registrar by the department chair. 


or she has received 
. A written 


must 


a course in which he 
partment chair. 
for credit 


Graduation Requirements 
ess: 
to 6 semester hours of acceptable th 


Program With Thesis. In addition 
ster hours of B or better ry ality” 


a student must have either (1) 24 seme 


than two grades below B, of which only one may be an F, or (2) a 9- des 

point index for a minimum of 24 semester hours with no more than t 

below B, of which only one may be an F rs of P 
Nonthesis Option. A student must have either (1) 33 semester hog, ot 


low B, of which only one may ae more 


or better with no more than two grades be 
of 33 semester hours wit 


(2) a 3.00 quality-point index for a minimum 


than two grades below B, of which only one may be an F. 


Time Limits dye 
A full-time student in the master's program Is allowed a maximum arn 
calendar years (excluding the time spent taking only English 8$ 8 of first 
Language courses) to complete all degree requirements, from the et part 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses’ Jenda 
time student in the master's program is allowed a maximum © five ncl8* 
years. The time limit does not include any period of registration e 
sified student before admission to degree candidate status or any pe ‘ 

tim 


approved leave of absence. 
nts within the allowed to 


Students who do not complete degree requireme adm d 
will have their degree candidate status terminated. They may bere chai! an 
degree candidate status under conditions specified by the depar 
approved by the dean. 

Professional Degree Program s sion! 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has established the Peyon 
degree program for those students who wish to pursue course "than om 
master’s degree with emphasis on applied subject material rather 
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n 
"Search l'he program has been desig 
ernmen: for hi 
“ence, 


ned to satisfy the 


needs of industry and 
ghly trained technical personnel in en 


gineering and applied 


> student's program may cover a variety of fields or concentrate in 

areas. The minimum program consists of 30 semester hours of 

d graduate courses beyond Students whose graduate 

li Y does not include necessary prerequisites mav be required to take addi 
na] Course work. 


Successful completion of the 
ĉe of Enginee 


a master’s degree 


professional degree program leads to the 
r or of Applied Scientist 


Mimission Requirements 


mission to study toward the professional degree requires 

» ster’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
i Eve work in the field selected as indicated by prior scholarship and, where 
M Priate, professional experience. The Department of Electricz 
5," ?mputer Science requires applicants for tl 


y 
k ave had two years of professional experien 
dre d 


e, 


an appropriate 


al Engineering 
1e professional degree program 
ce after receiving the master's 


n Phgineer. To study toward the degree of En 
38 à master’s degree and a bachelor's de 
yl; Pplied Scientist. To study toward th 


icant EM 
EM must possess 


gineer, an applicant must 
gree in an area of engineering 
e degree of Applied Scientist, an 
a bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, or 
fti Science and a master's degree in engineering, natural science, mathe- 
» OY administration Applicants who have an equivalent quantitative 
Stound may be considered as special cases by the respective departments 
by anally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, the minimum 
1 k assure acceptance; the departments may, and often do, set higher 
lon standards. 
l T admission requirements of a 
try See the dep 
ction, 


specific professional degree program, 


artment concerned under Programs of Study and Courses of 


à 
Yam or Study 


Iga ission, the student is assigned an adviser. Programs are determined 

eg, ished prerequisites and the requirements of the department in which 

My, nt wishes to study. The program of each professional degree candidate 
approved by the student's adviser and the department chair. 

Ning PPlicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be 

"tq st to take prescribed undergraduate and graduate courses as an unclas- 

UM Udent before being admitted to degree candidate status. In no case may 


, 8 my . ^ 
LM thus taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the professional 


wich department may require its degree candidates to undertake and 
UM * results of a technical design project or a development problem or to 

3 comprehensive technical report to demonstrate the candidate's ability 
e Independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought acquired 
UM Braduate study. When applicable, the student will be informed of this 
la ent by the faculty adviser at the time the student’s program is being 


Lm ‘Nn no case, however, will this project be more than 6 semester hours 
e Minimum 30. 
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Scholarship 
j à ee 
If a student studying for the professional degree receives two grades of F or thr 


grades below B, study is terminated and further enrollment prohibit i 
student must have a final quality-point index of 3.00 to receive the degre 


Time Limits 
um of 


A full-time student in the professional degree program 1$ allowed a maxim first 
three calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of f 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses. 
time student in this program 1$ allowed a maximum of five calendar yos nt 
time limit does not include any period of registration as an unclassified stu p 
before admission to degree candidate status or any period spent on appr? 
leave of absence. tim 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allowe ted t0 
will have their degree candidate status terminated. They may be rea m pall 
degree candidate status under conditions specified by the department e 


Relationship with the Doctoral Program 


ip 
3 : = ES are! 
Candidates for the Doctor of Science degree or professional degree ber and 
good academic standing may, with the approval of the faculty advis thei! 


department chair, transfer from one degree program to the other W! db the 
department if they meet the qualifications and requirements specitie 
department. 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 


tive 
The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a career of a 
scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background of knowle , $. 
guidance in the performance ofresearch. The program is divided into two" the 
The first—made up of a study of related fields of learning that supp? ing 
general area of research concentration—culminates in the qualifying finding 
tion. The second—composed of original research and the presentation 
in a written dissertation—culminates in the final examination. 


Admission Requirements v". 
Admission to study toward a doctoral degree requires an appropriate 7 qual 
degree from an accredited institution together with acceptable person dual? 
ties and a capacity for creative scholarship. Normally, a B average! edep? i 
work is required. However, the minimum does not assure acceptance: 
ments may, and often do, set higher admission standards. pro f 
For admission requirements of a specific Doctor of Science degre’ urses 
please see the department concerned under Programs of Study and 
Instruction. 


Language Requirement poi 


^ í $ * : nd te nd 
Since the doctoral program emphasizes the importance of scientific y ger? 


cal contributions originating from other countries, some areas 0 : fher? 
the ability to read appropriate literature in a foreign language- jango” 
departments have the option of requiring reading knowledge of sue 
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i 
%0l Requirement 


f » > 

“addition to or in lieu of the language re 

lirement (for example, 
rtment. 


quirement, an examination in a tool 
computer programming) may be established by the 
g E J 1 


"y for the Qualifying Examination 


a admission to the first stag 
Minating in the qualifying examination). 
; "ser who directs his or her studies. The 
4» to ensure the student’s bre 
entra] field of inter 


e of the program (that is. study of related fields 
the student is assigned a faculty 
adviser approves appropriate fields of 
adth of knowledge and to support research in 
'est, gives advice concerning the scope and content of 
i of study, and guides preparation for the qualifying examin 
h ttments, instead of a single adviser a faculty committee may be appointed 
Mj Prove programs, direct study, and carry out all other advising 
h g” Programs of study are normally structured to include 

Mor or supporting fields. 
by Minimum of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal program at the 
i, dle level beyond master's study is required. In many cases, particularly 
Mie he student undertakes a doctoral program in a field other than th 


at in 
t the master's degree was obtained, the program of study exceeds 30 
*ster hours. 


ation. In some 


respon- 
a major field and 


ty, dents admitted to doctoral study are e 
W ime study on cam 
te r for 


ncouraged to undertake one year 
pus. In general, the adviser will require the stude 
a minimum of 6 semester hours 
tt e summer sessions. 


nt to 
of course work in every semester 


^ 


"o. VERS 

| Qualitying Examination 
Nalifying 
iq ill qu 
Mon 8° 


und 
‘arch 
Fey 


examination is the principal means of determining whether a 
alify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and progress to the 
of the program. Its purpose is to ascertain that the student’s 
and intellectual development are adequate to support doctoral 
in the central field. (Some departments may administer a prequalify- 
amination prior to completion of the study program.) 

ual ay be written or oral, or both, and are scheduled 


` alifying examinations m 
They are conducted only during the fall and 


riod of several days. 
i TS, on dates established by the de 
te Committee, Upon favora 
Men artment chair, the 
Nia en begins sp 


spring 
partments, and are administered by a 
ble report of the examiners to the dean through 
student is admitted to candidacy for the degree; the 
ecialized study and research under the supervision of a 
*. ed member of the faculty or, in special instances, 
^^ cientist who is not a member of the faculty 
IN : x discretion ofthe committee that prepared the examination, a stude 
tity any part of the qualifying examination may be given a se 
EN qualify for candida 


an outstanding engi- 


nt 
cond oppor- 
cy. Usually, the entire examination must be 


Xt 

hy dents who fail to qualify for candidacy in a doctoral program of the 

WA be considered to have failed on a school-wide basis and will not be 
t 


9 further doctoral study within the School. 
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Scholarship 


To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the student must have 
quality-point index of 3.20. If a doctoral student receives two grades of For thr 
grades below B, graduate study is terminated and further enrollment prom 
ited. Courses in which the student earns grades below B are not inclu ed int 
total semester-hour requirement for the degree. Students who receive any 
below B are required to review their programs of study with their advisers 
discuss possible changes. 


an overall 


ade 


Research, Dissertation, and Final Examination 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science chooses tho 
faculty member under whom he or she wishes to conduct research; th facu 
member may accept or reject the request to serve as the student's di 
research. The research area is approved by the director and throug ou 
remainder of the doctoral program the candidate conducts dissertation re the 
under the director. However, the student may consult other mem b the 
faculty as required, on an informal basis, and may be encouraged to do s0 pet 
director of research. A committee of the faculty, consisting of three mem” sert" 
including the director as chair, will advise in final preparation of the n of 
tion. The department chair appoints this committee on the recommenda amd 
the director of research. Work on the dissertation is equivalent to a mini 
24 semester hours. sity U 
The Dissertation. A dissertation is rec uired as evidence of ability e 
1 Th 
perform original scholarly research and to present and interpret the resu™ 
student is solely responsible for the content of the dissertation. . , ] stu y 
The dissertation should embody the results of an extended origina ce and 
and include material deemed worthy of publication in recognized scienti ts of 
engineering journals. The student is expected to attempt to have the res sand 
the research published as soon as possible after he or she receives the e iyen ip 
to submit copies of the published material to the dean. Credit must beB 4 of 
the publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, summa” ity m 
developed from a dissertation submitted to George Washington Unive f 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science degré e qne 
The candidate must submit to the department five complete cop! e dal? 
dissertation and an abstract (not to exceed 350 words) no later than c of the 
specified in the calendar. The abstract is included in the announcemer of the 
examination and is reproduced by University Microfilms, Inc. One 
dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. tion 
Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduc pivert 
dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offer j candidati 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in department offices. The successi 4, cove! 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a nde by 
part of the expense of printing the abstract and for the basic service rong 
University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertations, with accompany, Gel?" 
ings, become the property of the University and are deposited in A 
Library, where bound copies are available for circulation. | tion by fhe 
The Final Examination. Upon acceptance of the disse ination: e. 
research committee, the candidate is presented for the final exam! ust de^. 
final examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate prm 
strate a mastery of the special field of study and of the materials -— t Jeast. tee 
used in the research. The committee of examiners will consis commit 
members, three of whom must be full-time faculty members. The 


= G raduate Study ES 


‘ay include qualified experts brought to the U 
maü the examination. The director of rese 
didate, When the examining committee is convinced of the high quality and 
Mality of the candidate’s contribution to knowledge as well as his or her 
Ty of the scholarship and research techniques of the 
*mmends the candidate for the degree of Doctor of Science. The final exam- 
lion is conducted only during the fall and spring semesters. The candidate 

d consult the department chair about scheduling the examination. 


niversity especially to partici- 
arch serves as advocate for the 


field, the committee 


"ollmeni Requirements 


i Hime doctoral students must register for 
til 24 hours of work have been comple 
i, Md one hour of dissertation research (course number 399) each 
ter until satisfactory completion of the final examination 
art-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 hours per 
Ster unti] 24 hours of work have been completed beyond the qualifying 
m dation and one hour of dissertation research (course number 399) each 
T thereafter until satisfactory completion of the final examination. 
? minimum load is required during the summer sessions. 


v Limits 


"Pera ^ 


a minimum of 12 hours per semes- 
ted beyond the qualifying examina- 
semester 


^ one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 
te ation for the qualifying examination. although the student may apply for 
i. Nation whenever he or she feels properly prepared. The qualifying 
k nation must be completed within five years of the date of admission, and 
% E" degree program must usually be completed within seven years. (Full- 
iy dents in the doctoral program in engineering administration are 
tini &maximum of five calendar years to complete all degree requirements. ) 
iu, "um of two years of full-time study and research should be expected in 
Wid the requirements for the degree. The time period for completion of the 
Will be adjusted for an approved leave of absence. 


Research Institutes ; — RH 


Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, 
and Structural Reliability 


The basic objective of the Institute for the Study of Fatigue, 
Structural Reliability of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 1$ 
develop an interdisciplinary approach to fatigue research through close COOP, 
tion among research workers from different fields. The institute dea s prim nto 
with the study of the physical mechanism of damage initiation in 01 er rfor- 
establish principles for the design of metal alloys of superior fatigue Pity. 
mance and to develop advanced methods of fatigue design an relia 
Because much straight fatigue testing of standard test specimens is aingo 
been done by industrial, government, and university laboratories, DO 
this type is generally conducted by the institute. However, results of sue ignifi 
appearing in publications and reports are carefully scrutinized for their su ter" 
cance in terms of the purposes of the institute. In addition to advancing quate 
disciplinary research, the institute provides specialized training for gr? 
students ides 
The institute conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and en" ial 
rnment an indu 


Fracture, and 


information, lectures, and consultations to many gove 
research and development laboratories. 


Institute for Management Science and Engineering » 


The Institute for Management Science and Engineering defines and des 
new analytical management techniques to keep pace with an ever-e chin’ 
technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for gradua pemati® 
research, and public service in fields such as operations research, mat 
statistics, economics, and computer science. 
The programs of the institute are concerned with conservation 
resources. Through its Program in Logistics, the institute pe orma ology 
focused on developing a science of logistics with principles an meth invo 
resource allocation in civil affairs and national defense. Other progra jyses- 
optimization, reliability, queuing, forecasting, and cost benefit ana dual? 
The institute encourages participation by faculty members a^ ents may 
students from all schools in the University. Qualified graduate 8 mi disse 
apply for research assistantships, which ordinarily support thesis M jalist® 
tion efforts. The programs of the institute also rely on staff researc m over? 
and there are special provisions for inviting distinguished visitors : 
ment, private industry, and other universities. uid; F 
The institute disseminates its results through seminars, ollos 


ences, and a special series of monographs. All research is uP 


. na! 
of natio 
for 
Ive 


institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis posit aod 


The Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (IRRA) promot pilit the 
applied research in the mathematical and statistical aspects po work ds 
ory, risk analysis, quality control, and industrial statistics. jar? jen 
IRRA involves University faculty, visiting professors and scho dents 

from government and industry, and doctoral-level " 
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1 Visiting professors 
“ugh r 


duate 


and qualified graduate 
esearch grants, scholarships, and fel] 
tior students I$ In research toward the doctoral dissertation 
i Support for research at IRRA has come from the U.S. Army Research 
| 6 the Office of Naval Research, the U.S. Nuclear Regul 
5:48 Alamos Scientific Research I 
^ ommand as well as priv 
Mads, Ketron, and Gener 


students may be supported 
owships. The major effort of 


In the past, 


atory Commission, 
saboratories, and the U.S. Naval Air Sys- 
ate industry, such as the Association of American 
al Motors Corporation. 


tth Sponsors seminars and colloquia, featuring distinguished scientists, 
be^ Beneral public and the University community and issues technical 
ànd rese 


arch reports to disseminate research results. 


"mationaj Water Resources Institute 


* 

bternationa] Water Re 
t inary appro 
Sand solvin 
levels. 


'sources Institute was created to foster 
ach to planning, developing, and operating w 
§ water resources problems on both the n 


a multi- 
'ater resources 
ational and interna- 


? Institute emphasizes basic 
i, ansfer of knowledge 
t lona] needs 
tiny Sencies 


and applied research, technical develop- 

, professional and scientific se 

It conducts seminars and supplies in 

and private concerns in the United St 

hij, tional flow of knowledg 
Solutions, 


rvices, and special 
formation to govern- 
ates and abroad. creating 
e about water resources problems and their 


‘tute for Information Science and Technology 


st; : : " 
*u ‘titute for Information Science 


and Technology was created by the 
Xe, ent of Electrical Engineering 


and Computer Science to provide a 
| for research, facilitate cooperation, and share resources in the areas 
byt ™unIcations, data networks, signal processing, control theory, and 
Mi Computer architecture, graphics, and languages; and artificial 
Meas and robotics. The institute is operated by a core staff and faculty 
%. "hers from George Washington University. In addition, 
hu and fellows from government and industry fill research positions while 
1 t advanced studies. The institute produces research publications, grant 
Na, act reports, and scholarly papers; sets up system design and develop- 


‘ton Nstrations: and sponsors continuing education programs, seminars, 
renc ^ 
es, 


$ use the 


visiting 


Sand ; rapid pace of technological innovation demands that univer- 
asi ndustry work closely together, the Industrial Liaison Program 
M *n established to foster cooperation and communication between the 
UN "» of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, the Institute for 
tad Science and Technology, and companies that depend on the fields 
Rhe by the department. The ILP offers participating companies a 
Rey, oter with which employees can interact and closer ties with univer- 
tung” and students. For the department, the ILP provides a way to g 
Me), Standing of the needs of industry, so that research and teaching can 
Np, Ore relevant; to disseminate research results quickly to those who can 
th faci); eir application; and to secure the resources needed to strengthen 
Uities and programs. Funds made available through the Industrial 


ain 
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: ate 
Liaison Program also provide fellowships and assistantships for gradu 


students 


institute for Artificial Intelligence 


The Institute for Artificial Intelligence (LAD was forme 
and extend ongoing activities at the University. In particular, the 
an interdisciplinary approach to the research, development, testing, ente: 
tion of artificial intelligence aids to human endeavor in engineering and ing 
in manufacturing and industrial operations, and in policy and decision m "m 
Ongoing research projects include cognitive modeling, intelligent inte ing: 
expert systems, computer-aided manufacturing, and automatic program? 


^ en 
xd to unite, strength 


ande 


Institute for Technology and Strategic Research 


The Institute for Technology and Strategic Research (ITSR) has been jc 
lished as a university-based technical organization to provide unbia i The 
ments of technological innovations in light of national security goals agn 
institute facilitates research on the mid- to long-term relationships jin? 
technology and national security requirements; presents timely an eva? 
analyses of matters related to key national decisions; and sponsors d pr? 
seminars, workshops, and colloquia. It encourages public discussion 7 
motes cooperation among government, academia, and industry. ote 
Since an important objective of ITSR is to increase understanding au 
interdependence of science, technology, and international security 8D pl, 
technological challenges that will shape the future international envir? goo! 
the institute's programs are conducted in close cooperation with G College” 
of International Affairs and with the participation of the Columbian v Conteh 
Arts and Sciences, Graduate School of Arts and Science, Nation@ 
and School of Government and Business Administration. 


ysis m 


A collaborative effort of the SEAS Department of Electrical Eng edic 
Computer Science and the Department of Radiology of the School 0 Anal" | 
and Health Sciences, the Institute for Medical Imaging & 
conducts research into all aspects of this field, including imag" n. CU A 
transmission, display, evaluation, enhancement, and interpreta d imag x 


d i 
projects, for example, involve the design and implementation of dig sue c5 | 
networks and their workstations, coding and archiving of images : is rese 
terization, and three-dimensional representations. The results 0 n pare 
are disseminated through colloquia, technical reports, and researe g and ae 
are applied in both clinical and technological settings: for teat | ide be 
nosis and for the development of software and hardware that will P s! 
and more useful images. ji 


Faculty from both departments, clinicians in radiology, instit! reo 
and scholars, and doctoral students participate in the work 0 h 
regularly exchange ideas with scientists from gove 
institute's research is supported by funds from the fede 
and trade associations, and private industry. 


: dust ical ' 
rnment and — med 
ral govern 
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"nter for High Technology 


* Center. for High Technology was established to encourage multidisciplinary 
National programs, interdepartmental research, and Joint ventures with 
stry and government aimed at improving productivity in large-scale sys- 
‘ and software engineering programs. The center has four primary research 
tives: to create computer-based systems engineering tools that will in- 
pe the productivity of designers and developers of large-scale systems 
i op Computer-based tools that wil] enable software engineering 
\“atried out more productively; to integrate systems and 
ur and to apply computer-based tools to 
N try and transfer the te 
Nip, Ponsors semin 
ts are encour 


; to 
activities to 
soft ware engineering 
actual problems of government and 
chnology developed to users in these sectors. The 
ars, colloquia, lectures, and short courses, and graduate 
aged to participate in its research activities. 


WUNASA -Langley Joint Institute for 
ancement of Flight Sciences (JIAFS) 


hint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences w 
A the combined efforts of the National Aeron 
M 3 Langley Research Center and the ( 


as established in 1971 
autics and Space Adminis- 
reorge Washington University's 
barn, ngineering and Applied Science. The institute, located at the I 
th Center in Hampton, Virginia, is dedicated to the adv 
and professional engineers in 
rated areas. It also serves as a ce 
i qang facilities for qualif 
E “ef Scientist, NASA-Langley Research Center, is director of the insti- 
hs. ,Harold Liebowitz, Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
' 8 codirector. 
* JIAFS offers students close 


angley 
anced training of 
aeroacoustics, aeronautics. astronautics, 
nter for advanced research in these areas 
led researchers and Scholars. Richard W. Barn- 


lli. th, ly related Instruction and research oppor- 
‘teh - draw on the academic resources of the L niversity, the professional 
N ‘acilities of the NASA Langley Research Center. and the expertise of 
Scholars and researchers. Current programs are described | 
Digg; Acoustics Program. This program is concerned wit 
8 noise and with providing a technical base 
ln, and space vehicles, noise-resistant structures, 
i ms, Areas of research include I , duct acoustics, jet 
i linear problems in acoustics, structural response to noise, 
Mero. acoustical coupling problems ‘ 
tip 5 autics Program. l'his program deals w ith advanced flight concepts 
ten, aircraft, including aerodynamics, performance. flight dynamics. in- 
I. ation, guidance and control, aeroelasticity, 
trent] y being 
y "ings, the 
the "ind tun 
hi acte 
in of 
tr 


elow 

1 the problems of 
for design of acceptable 
and ground transporta- 
»oundary-layer noise 


and me- 


and systems analysis 
investigated include aerodynamic an 
'oretical fluid mechanics, performance, st 
nel and flight testing of aircraft, airfoil 
ristics of aircraft, computational fluid 
aircraft handling characteristics 

teg autics Program. 
lio With flight 
he. SYStems, conce 

Space 


alysis of jet aug- 
ability and control of 
aerodynamics, stall- 
dynamics, and experimental 


This program is concerned with the problems 
and existence in space. Research areas include advanced 
ptual design of launch vehicles and spacecraft, control 
Structures, and characteristics « 


f hypersonic flight 


—— 


— à 
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Graduate Research Scholar Assistants, faculty from George Washing i 
University, scientists and engineers from NASA-Langley, and visiting 8€ 
tists and engineers participate 1n these programs alified 


A number of Research Scholar Assistantships are available to qU f jds 
students pursuing Master of Science and Doctor of Science degrees in the ye 
of aeroacoustics, aeronautics, and astronautics. Research Scholar Assis 
receive full tuition remission and stipends of $12,000 a year for master $ TAFS 
$15,000 a year for doctoral students. Application forms, Aan 


additional information may be obtained from Professor ASA- 
Mail Stop 269, 


candidates and 
brochure, and 
Whitesides, JLAFS-George Washington University, 
Langley Research Center, Hampton, Va. 23665-5225. 


GWU/NASA-Langley Graduate Program on 

en 
George Washington University, in cooperation with the Langley Research mis 
ter, offers a graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley. The pro also be 
open to qualified NASA employees and area residents. Courses may 


— ts ma 
taken by nondegree students, with the approval of the instructor. Studen gi 


be permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semester hours of approv j 


course credit from other accredited institutions. E eers D 

Courses in the program are taught by NASA scientists and engi angl" 
the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 5 ible. 
extensive scientific and engineering facilities are used whenever pote 

The program at NASA- Langley leads to the degrees of Master © arte! 
and Doctor of Science (by special permission of the appropriate eP gusti 
chair) and to the professional degree of Engineer in the fields of aera’. 
aeronautics, astronautics, fluid mechanics and t 
chanics and materials engineering, structures and dynamics, an 
administration (M.E.A. only). rJ 

Information regarding this program may be obtained from profes gre 
L. Whitesides, GWU/NASA Program, Mail Stop 269, NASA-Langle 
Center, Hampton, Va. 23665-5225. 


;rm£ i es 
hermal science gine! 


Sttinuing Engineering Education Program 
School of E 
t 


ngineering and Applied Science offers a comprehensive program 
."Oncredit courses designed to enhance the competence 
8$. The Continuing Engineering Educ 
ie and the latest information in the 
Administration fields 
nce. 


of practicing engi- 

ation Program provides both review 

engineering, scientific, 

It enables engineers to keep pace with the rapid 

& ^68 in scientific and technological knowledge, expand their areas of exper- 

k E &cquire additional skills necessary for professional certification or 
tion, 


and engineer- 


tm program presents more than 500 noncredit shor 


b," emphasize practical applications. The is often 
Kenteq by workshops to give participants actual experience in a specific 
Tepa ew courses are continuously being developed 
hia ed updated. In addition to the faculty of the 
\ lence, 


t courses annually, AJ] 
presentation of theory 


and older courses 
School of Engineering and 
outstanding lecturers and instructors from other universities, 

Wr Ty, and Bovernment laboratories and agencies serve on the instructional 
hu the program. The majority of courses are presented on the George 
Rey Eton University campus in Washington, D.C. ( /ourses are also routinely 
ed for presentation throughout the United States, Canada, 

tu e Program also offers noncredit courses presented on-site 
tm e content of an on-site seminar can be tailore 
Mitat o8 organization, and the teaching 
Nop 20'S requirements. Tuition for spo 
mer an advertised courses 


MM jantinuing Engineering Education Program offers courses in the fol- 
lelds: 


and Europe 
for organiza- 
d to the training needs of 
schedule can be adjusted to fit the 
nsored courses is usually apprecia- 


Aerospace and aeronautical e 
Civil engineering, transport 
Computer and information 
Communicatio 
Electrical 
x 


ngineering 
ation, and construction 
management sciences 
ns engineering 
and electronic engineering 
nergy and environmental systems engineering 
ngineering management 
eotechnical engineering 
Industrial engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Medical engineering 
luclear engineering 
uality assurance 
ù Statistics, reliability, and operations research 


lena; ; TER 
heer ive announcements or additional information, write to ( ontinuing 
wy 8 Ed 


. “Ucation Program, School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
Uv Ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. or call (202)994-6106 
73 in the United States, 800)535-4567 in Canada. 


Special Programs for Undergraduates __— 


Cooperative Education Program in Engineering 
c study wi” 


Cooperative education 1s a process that formally integrates academi Jtet- 
work experience in cooperating employer organizations Usually, students 3 of 
nate periods of college study with periods of experience 1n appropriate dent’ 
industry and government, which are considered an integral part of the sb anos 
education. Through the interaction of study and work, the student €T The 
academic knowledge, personal development, and professional preparation the 
teaching faculty, the coordinators, and the employing supervisors § 
educational process of the cooperative education student. i red full- 
Cooperative education students in a work assignment are conside not 
time students for purposes of housing and campus privileges. e anci®! 
considered as full-time students for Veterans Administration bene ry o 
aid, or visa purposes. The wages received as compensation for work PA 6l of 
under the Cooperative Education Program are taxable income per Sect? 
the IRS Code 


Advantages of Cooperative Education it? 
work experien ot! 


Combines Theory and Practice. By coordinating ‘ 
campus education, students integrate theory and practice and fin ial env” 
relevance in their studies. Alternating between academic and industr i 
ronments helps students to understand the role and meanin : 
deeper appreciation for both ts’ carnii 

Helps Finance Educational and Living Expenses. Student? —. work 
contribute substantially to financing their education and living expen ents pr? 
assignments usually increase in difficulty and responsibility as $ dingy: t 
gress through the academic curriculum, and salaries increase ac en 

Serves as a Bridge to the Future. Cooperative education 
students to the world of work, enabling them to learn more a ative OO. jp 
occupations open to them and the qualifications demanded. Cooper pilities T 


g of each 


tion programs provide opportunities for students to explore tth 4 
connection with real jobs and to gain firsthand information abo ey ha. 
tions in which they are employed and a number of relate ield op ca iy 
chanċe to test their aptitudes more fully than is normally poss1® i and e” 

Increases Motivation to Achieve. The coordination O n job T; 
increases student motivation. As students see connections ter inter rk 


hold and the things they are learning in school, they develop lop £ 

academic work. Work assignments often help students © deve 

habits because their efforts are rated by the employer. riences Sy of 
Enhances Human Relationships. Because the wor expe "t 

require constructive relationships with coworkers who come 

backgrounds, most students in cooperative education develo ‘ nutes”? 

standing of other people and greater skills in human relation ooptri ce? 
Develops Maturity. For many students the work experienc? opend?” 

an increased sense of responsibility for their own efforts, gree urit! 


their own judgment, and a corresponding development 0 
n ‘ giu 
Why Employers Participate ycatio® yo 
i ive jc Y? 
Industry and government agencies have found that cooperat, energe" 
dents are valuable employees. Generally, they are alert an 


40 
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ple Who, stimulated by a definite goal, 
A YS pay, Graduates of the cooperative pro 
b ned Personnel. The training 


return more than a day’s work for a 
gram represent a good source of well- 
period provides an opportunity for the 
į aluate the student as a prospective permanent employee. 
| Student is able to evaluate the emp! 


ate plans About half of the coo De 
"ma; v 


employer 
At the same time, 
oyer ın terms of his or her intere 
rative education graduat 
M. nent positions with their employers after graduation, 
htial head start in their careers. 
I5 emphasized, however, that the 
ployment after g 
a vernment agencie 
Menta se investment, 
More fully 


sts and 
es remain in 
giving them a 


employer is not obligated to offe 
raduation, nor is the student obliged to 
S consider part icipation in cooperative 
a Joint effort with the Unive 


r perma- 
accept. Industry 
education to be a 
rsity to develop students 


Bonsiiiio- of the Cooperative Education Student 
cooper; : 
t ative c 


'ducation student working with profession 
LU Drofecc: 
the à fession 


al standards of conduct. Such a stude 
lu, 00] of Engineering and Applied Science. After each work period the 
iy, Prepares a report describing the duties and responsibilities at work, and 
wp, Visor sends an appraisal of the student's performance to the Coopera- 
Men, Cation Program coordinator These reports are reviewed with the 


cooperat ive program is a three 


als in the field must 
nt is also a representative 


-way partnership among the student, the 
Rag? and George Washington University. The student’s responsibilities 


®qually to each of the other two members of the partnership, and the 
"ent "i cannot be altered during the program without the knowledge and 

of al]. 
leg C°Perative education student must maint 
‘aks "ip for each semester he or she is on 
"tgo © Student's registration, and he 
LE ate degree 
‘in f aduate degree 


tce at that time 
°Stic Requirements 
Whee entering the 
Mig, Completed 


ain continuous enrollment 
a work period. Failure to do so 
or she must apply for readmission to 


program under whatever conditions and regulations 


program must be in good academic standing and usually 
at least two semesters of college-level academic study prior 
iain 'ull-time work assignment. To remain in the program, the student 

ain a passing average and perform satisfactorily for the employer 


h Atommodations 


1. Re, 
ù heats are made 


ty eir dor s. 
M the mitory 


for students in the Cooperative Education Program to 
and dining privileges at the University, if they so desire, 
and ork periods, During this time, they also retain full student privi- 

* access to all University facilities. 


Stu 
- dY Schedules 
ts. 
MN hedules are arranged individually with employers in Washington and 
Ny Since each employer operates differently. The schedule must be 
tisfactory to the student, the employer, and the School 
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ecessfully 


Generally, the schedule is arranged after the student has SU tto 
completed the first year of study. Many employers will require the studen ot 
work during the summer immediately following the freshman year. he stu d 
returns to the School for the sophomore year, working again during the and 
summer. In the third and fourth years, students alternate between emp!o eir ! 
classroom each semester, returning to the classroom for the fifth and final Ye 
An alternate method is to work a full academic year and then return ‘o gingt 
Schedules for transfer students are arranged on an individual basis acc ents: 
the number of semester hours transferred and the employer's require 


Tuition Aid 


Under the Tuition Aid Program, certain employers grant up to 50 

cost of tuition, textbooks, and fees (excluding room and boar ). 

receives tuition assistance must agree to serve as an employee after 

for a period to be determined by regulations in force at that time. , igible 
The cooperative education student who is a civil service employe poliday® 

for many federal benefits, including annual leave, sick leave; paid 

health benefits, and life insurance. 


Applications f 


( + y : e ort 
Applications for the Cooperative Education Program from registered d the fi 
eeks prior to the beginning itted fow! 


students should be submitted at least 10 w ubmi / 
work period. It is recommended, however, that applications yore admissi" 
months in advance of the work period Transfer students Who = these 


a . 1 r 
requirements may apply for work assignments during the summe 


ter just prior to their registration at this University. 


Honors Research Program aca und 


To provide individualized research experience to acade 
graduate students, the School of Engineering and Applie " 
lished an Honors Research Program. A student who maintains AT s00 ie 
average of 3.3 or above or 1$ admitted to the School with a com old js elif? 
1250 and a rank in the upper 10 percent of his or her hig cho inst 
for this program. Participants attend an honors researe search PT. pe 
works individually with a faculty member, performing a » mic credit op 
mutual interest. Participation in the program earns 3 aca " ro 
semester; a minimum of 9 credits is needed to complete — as techt” 
written request by the student, 6 of these credits may apt 
‘ rese? 

In the honors seminar, students present the results of thei ness" 
ects and discuss techniques applicable to research in many 
conditions and trends that influence the performance " tories: The anal 
search in universities, industry, and government ta 
which emphasize original research, typically involve tion of & a 
ical and numerical studies, and the planning and exeCU n their 7 tact 
Students are expected to prepare written and oral reports m shoul jg t0 P? 

Qualified students interested in applying for the poa research 
the honors research chairman of the department in c 
conducted. 


electives. 
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kval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program* 
* Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC offers young men and 
by the opportunity to qualify for a full 
g r Marine ( /orps. NROTC 
Inc’ Courses and attend weekly laboratory sessions During the 
hi Midshipmen participate in active duty at sea or on sl 
"tpi ‘or approximately four weeks 
tg the NROTC 

Sin the N 


scholarship ar 


id a commission in the 
midshipmen are re 


quired to complete the nay al 
summer, 
10re-based training 
Upon receiving the baccalaureate and 
program, qualified midshipmen are commissioned as 
the Npe Navy or second lieutenants in the Marine Corps. Students may 
Fou, Eon through any one of the following four programs. DX 
-tear Scholarship Program. Students enter the NROTC Four-Year 
ti lp Program through national competition and are appointed midship- 
‘tion foe re. While students are enrolled, the government provides 
hin ^X books, uniforms, and an allowance of $100 per month. 1 pon gradu- 
natio ents are commissioned with an eight-year active reserve 
Wa i and will serve on active duty for at le 
Yoo, Purses in English. calculus, 
iy. Cy, a foreign lan 


aval Reserve 


service 
ast four years. Students must 
computer science, physics, national secu 
guage, technical electives. and naval science in their 
Nata) Programs and participate in three summer training periods of 
- Our weeks each 

Ww "tear Scholarship Program. Sel 
‘dig, netional competition, based on the 
\ M lons, and an interview 
Ma op et of the stuc 


approx- 


ction for this program 
student's academic re 
Application should be made byt 
lent's sophomore year 


is made 
'cord, physical 
he start of the 
Selected applicants attend six 
struction at the Naval Science Institute (NSI) at New port, Rhode 
UM Wing the summer before their third academic year. At NSI, students 
d o Ses in nàval science, physical fitness, and drill, similar to those re- 
% 9 OUr-year NR( ITC students during their freshman and sophomore 
Ming Uecessfiy| completion of the NSI qualifies the two-year applicants for 
Ne ent as midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the 
tal olarship Program Upon acceptance of this appointment, students 
Be e benefits and assume all the obligations of midshipmen in the 


le Scholarship Program 
ang pis freshmen and transfer students who are awarded NROTC scholar. 
À from à to live on campus may also be eligible for GWI Residence Hall 
Jibi, hel Diversity, NROTC scholars with prior experience in the Navy 
pror awards covering the average charges for on-campus housing and 
Kemis Scholars who are new to the Navy and are majoring in mathema- 
ma Y, Physics, or a program in the School of Engineering and Applied 
ale Y receive $4,000 to be applied toward the costs of on-campus housing 
Mice g rther information on these awards is available from the Univer- 
tr, Missions 


Phy rar College Program. Students 
Nes Upon acceptance by the De 
“Dey Ided 


» and during their junior 


are enrolled in the Four-Year 
partment of Naval Science. Uni- 
X, Month and senior years, students receive 
Qt ^. Students must include courses in mathematics, science. 
M Peri In their degree programs. attend the first cl 
Mgr » accept a commission in the Nava 
Yation with an eight-year active/re 


and 
ass Summer at-sea 
l Reserve or Marine Corps 
serve service obligation, and 


Air p 
Force ROTC program information, see page 211 
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serve on active duty after graduation for at least three years. After commissio" 
ing, application for transfer to the regular Navy or Marine Corps may n 
Midshipmen who complete one term as College Program students, have à Jar- 
factory academic record, and are physically qualified may compete for a scho 
ship awarded by the Chief of Naval Education and Training. College ProT 
students who demonstrate academic excellence may be nominated for ?* will 
Scholarships by the Professor of Naval Science. If awarded, the scholarship j- 
be for the remainder of the student’s undergraduate enrollment, up to a same 
mum of three and a half years; service requirements and benefits are the 
as for the scholarship programs. tart of 
Two-Year College Program. Application should be made by the $ 
the spring semester of the student's second year. Selections are ma e 
the Department of Naval Science, based on the student's academic trend 
physical qualifications, and an interview. Those students selected Wi benefits 
the NSI and upon successful completion may enroll in the program. 
and obligations are the same as those for the Four-Year College Progr andi 
Requirements for All Candidates. Qualifications for acceptable jtize™ 
dates for the Scholarship Program or the College Program include 5.6 te in 
ship, fulfillment of physical requirements, and willingness to part Navy 
required summer training periods and to accept a commission 1 t 
Marine Corps, Naval Reserve, or Marine Corps Reserve when offe ' gien? 
Enrollment in NROTC is not a requirement for taking nava ke na"? 
courses. Any student enrolled at George Washington University mà - 
science courses with the approval of the Professor of Naval Science 


Naval Science Courses 
Thé 


51 Introduction to Naval Science (3) r^ 
pts of sea powe arin? 


A general introduction to the naval profession and to concep an 2 
ts of the U.S. Navy ^ sdua 


mission, organization, and warfare componen > S p 
Corps. Overview of officer and enlisted ranks and rates, training leaders 
and career patterns. Naval courtesy and customs, military just! me n 


and nomenclature. Professional competencies required to 


officer nd 
52 Naval Ships Systems I (Engineering) (3) r hip desig? at 
A detailed study of ship characteristics and types, including $ tation dr 
control, propulsion, hydrodynamic forces, stability, compartmen e control: " 
cal and auxiliary systems, interior communication, and damag yrpine * 
cluded are basic concepts of the theory and design of steam, 8? 
nuclear propulsion Shipboard safety and firefighting. tet 
125 Naval Ships Systems II (Weapons) (3) rocesses ÉS gd 
Theory and employment of weapons systems, including the p guida", p 
tion, evaluation, threat analysis, weapon selection, delivery» 
explosives. Fire control systems and major weapons types 
bilities and limitations. Physical aspects of radar and unde 


of command, control, and communications as means 0 


integration jeg 
126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) i n to the P 
A survey of U.S. naval history, from the American Revolutio 
with emphasis on major developments The geopolitica the he ssid? 
vom mis < — s affairs cluding ¢ the B 
ent-day concerns in sea power and maritime affairs, In he sea, 
political issues of merchant marine commerce, the law 9 : and Sovie 
navy and merchant marine, and a comparison O 
strategies p 
150 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) eor? 
An in-depth study of piloting and celestial naviga 
ples, and procedures Students develop practical 


Ry 
a Science 


nta 
E "S enrolled in unde 


Bagge PPlied Science 
à Completion of 


Special Programs f 


celestial navigation 


rhe use of charts, 
theory 


Visual and electronic 
and operation of magnetic 


aids, and the 
and gyro compasses, The celestial coordinate 
theory and operation of th 


ight-reduction 


system; spherical trigonometry € sextant, and a step 
process. Other topics include tides 
and weather, plotting 


by-step treatment of the s 
currents, effects of wind use of navigation 


instruments 
of electronic navigation sy ste 


types and characteristics 'ms, and a day's work in 


navigation 


151 N 


lavigation and Naval Operations II 
A study of the international 
motion vector 


and inland rules of the nautical road, relative 
problems, formation tactics 


to naval operations and or 


analysis theory, relative motion 
Ship employment Introduction 
Ship behavior and characteristics in 
dling, and afloat communications 
Evolution of Warfare (3 

This course traces the 


,and 
erations analysis 
maneuvering, applied aspects of ship han 


160 


development of warfare. from the 


dawn of recorded 
with focus on the impact of m 


ajor military theor 
and technological developments. The student acqui 
develops an understanding of milit 
l Sees the impact of historical precedent 
15 Leadership and Management I (3 
A comprehensive 
context of naval or; 
organizing, and 


history to the present, ists, 
Strategists. tacticians, res a 
basic sense of strategy, ary alternatives and 


m military thought and actions 


study of organizational behavior 
ganization. Survey of the 
controlling. Introduction te 
Organizations and extensive 
ioral theories 
exercise: 


and management in the 
management functions of planning 
) individual and group behavior in 
study of motivation and leadership. Major behav 
Practical applications are explored by the use of experiential 
5, case studies, and laboratory discussions. ( ther topics include decision 
176 paking, communication responsibility, authority, and accountability 
adership and Management II 
Survey of the 
resource 


8Ppraisals, business correspondence, military 
ethics and values 


> 
interaction of leadership organizational bel 


havior, and human 
management. Employee interviewing and counseling, performance 


and civilian law, and managerial 

This capstone course in the naval science curriculum builds 

9n and integrates professional competencies to develop a thorough understand 

189 Ing of the problems and issues faced by leaders, managers, and naval officers 
Mphibious Warfare (3) 


ISstorical survey of the deve 


lopment of amphibious doctrine and the conduct 
of amphibious operations. The evolution of amphibious warfare in the 20th 
Century. especially during World War II Present-day potential and limitations 
on 


amphibious operations, including the rapid deployment force concept 


Course Credit 


rgraduate degree programs in the School of Engineer- 
are eligible to receive technical elective credit for the 
certain naval science courses 
Ng Bineerin Computer Science, and Mechanical 
Ng, 92: Naval Ships Systems I 

Ng. 150: Navigation and Naval Operations I 

: Leadership and Management I 


Engineering majors 


Ineering and Electrical Engineering majors— 
Ng, 92: Naval Ships Systems | 
150: N i 


-'avigation and Naval Operations | 
nalysis and Engineering majors— 
UN "s Naval Ships Systems 1 
Ng 15 : Naval Ships Systems I] 
): ] 8vigation and Naval Operations I 
' Navigation and Naval Operations II 
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f the follow- 
Programs 


Social science credit may be received for the successful completion 0 
ing naval science courses (See the Undergraduate and Graduate 
Bulletin for further information.) 

NSc 126: Sea Power and Maritime Affairs 

NSc 160: Evolution of Warfare 

NSc 180: Amphibious Warfare 


Secondary Fields of Study 


Ms 
A program of secondary fields of study has been established within the Unit 
sity to provide opport unities for formal inter-school study. Students mus" jeto 
good academic standing in the school in which they are enrolled tobee z to30 
take a secondary field in another school. The secondary fields consist 0 ire 
hours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, with scholarship Jetio® 
ments determined by the school offering the field. Upon satisfactory COM take? 
of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of study and the cou 
in support of the field are entered on the student's transcript. . 
Students enrolled in degree programs 1n the School of Eni 
Applied Science may not take secondary fields within SEAS. For in tuden® 
the secondary fields offered by other schools, which are open to SI : ve office 
please see the program brochure available in the SEAS Admission gtrut 


Because the undergraduate engineering degree programs are hig rne? 
tured, SEAS students are cautioned to consult their adviser an 
chair before enrolling in a secondary field of study. 
3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining 
Liberal Arts and Engineering mo 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 do^ rot 
programs in liberal arts and engineering with the following 
institutions: 
Bowie State College, Bowie, Md. 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Pa 
Gallaudet University, Washington, D.C. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 
Hood College, Frederick, Md 
Mansfield State University, Mansfield, Pa. 
St. Joseph College, Hartford, Conn 
St. Mary's College of Maryland, St. Mary's City; Md. 
St. Thomas Aquinas College, Sparkhill, N.Y. 
Southeastern College, Athens, Greece 
Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, Va. 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. piens 
e 01V cee 
Students initially enroll in the 3:2 dual-degree program 3 dcin! sce 
institutions and pursue a three-year course of studies covering the Patio? 
humanities, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, W ich commu? t the 
develop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, e gine gent 


skills. Students then follow a two-year career program in gof stud 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. During this P " 
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n 
"d "i 
À YSpecialize in any of the are: 
van 1 

year programs 


h PON successful comple 
"ihi 
pp Xgton | niversity, stuc 


|. from the 
GWU. 


i8 of engineering offered in the School's regular 


tion of the two-year engineering program at Ge 
lents are awarded two baccalaure 
first institution and a B.S. in engineering 
te st Program graduates may choose to 
X udies for advanced degrees, 

‘Medicine, or teaching 
i dents in a dual-degree program 
by On Program in 
\ “nt transfor 


orge 
ate degrees: a B.S 
or computer Science 
enter engineering practice, 


con- 
or enter other professional 


areas, such as 


are eligible to appl 
Engineering at George 
ring to GWU 


y for the Cooperative 
Washington University. The 
i$ considered to have completed the equivalent of 
to two years of the engineering curriculum. Thus the student would have 
Nn, f of working during the summer and starting classes in the fall or 
Whi B for a full eight months prior to starting classes 
Mia for Cooperative education at GWI 
es. forms six mont} 
Urther information 


ices of the institutic 


Those interested in 


should submit the appropriate 
18 prior to actual transfer 


on the 3:2 dual-degree program 


8, contact the admis- 
ns listed above 


— — 


—— 


Administration — 


Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science; Codirector, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences; 
Director, Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structu 
Reliability; Director, Institute for Technology and Strategic Research; 
Director, Center for High Technology kt 

James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering a 


Applied Science 

James David Foley, Ph.D., Chair of the Department of Electrical E 
and Computer Science ical, 

Raymond Richard Fox, M.S., Chair of the Department of Civil, Mechan 
and Environmental Engineering ] 

Ali Muhlis Kiper, Ph.D., Mechanical Engineering Curriculum Chair, 
Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 

Homer Belk Sewell, Ph.D., Chair of the Department of Engineering 
Administration à 

Richard Martin Soland, Ph.D., Chair of the Department of Operations 
Research di 

Robert Mayer Allman, M.D., Codirector, Institute for Medical Imaging 


Image Analysis : and 
Walter Kurt Kahn, D.E.E., Director, Institute for Information Science 


Technology ing and 

Murray Howard Loew, Ph.D., Codirector, Institute for Medical Imag" 
Image Analysis ritult 

Khalid Mahmood, Ph.D., Director, International Water Resources Iro eienet 

William Henry Marlow, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Management 
and Engineering gent 

Barry George Silverman, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Artificial Intel ond 

Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Reliab 
Risk Analysis 

Edward Teller, Ph.D., Honorary Director, Institute for Technology a : 
Strategic Research 

Richard Walker Barnwell, Ph.D., Chief Scientist, NASA-Langle! Bast 
Center; Director, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Scie tor of 

John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Director an irec 
Research, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 

Margaret Mary Hansen, B.A., School Administrator P 

Graham Wilson McIntyre, M.S., Director, Research and Resource ogra 

J.W. Perkins, B.S., Director, Continuing Engineering Education 

Michael Paul White, B.A., Manager, SEAS Computing Facility 


ngineeriné 


Dean’s Council 
Harold Liebowitz (Chairman), S.Y. Berkovich, R.R. Fox, 


c.a. Gams 


Advisory Council ; 
The Purposes of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineering and Applied 
Xience are to strengthen communication between the School and the other 
tl ges, schools, and div isions of the University as well as between the School 
‘td the University’s Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of instruction. 
arch, and service in the School and to help interpret these programs to the 


ger community; and to generate support for the continued development of the 
dol and its programs 


Members of the Council for 1989.90* 


Mirman: L. Stanley Crane, Vice Chairman of the Board 
he George Washington University 


B 
Mno A. Boley, Profe 
l lumbi Universit 


of Trustees of 


ssor of Civil Engineering 

y 

dng ambers, Consultant, E-Systems, Inc. 

ny O. Dewberry, Cofounder and Managing Pc 
bh M, Fox, Chairman, Software A 

eedman, Washington, D.C 


me G, Fubini, President, E.G. Fubini Consultants, Limited 
am J, Harris, Jr., E. B Snead Distinguished Professor of Transportation 
M "gineering, Texas Transportation Institute, Texas A&M 
Villi nder Hassan, Washington, D.C 
WaR Holt, Consultant 

E^ Manning, Division Director, Office 
Ni, Qutics and Space Administration 

m 


ka H. Marlow, Professor, Department of Operations Research 
Diis A. Schriever, General USAF (Ret.), Management Consultant. 
Mane euer & McKee Associates, Inc 

rara : Shaffer, Consultant, Vitro Laboratories 

i G. Uhl, Trappe, Maryland 

"ty eber, President Emeritus, Pe 


Co 


and Engineering Mechanics, 


ırtner, Dewberry and Davis 
rchitecture and Engineering, In 


of General Counsel, National 


X ytechnic Institute of New York 


: Wheeler, Chief Scientist and Chairman Emeritus, Hazeltine 
"Poratioy, 


l 
“A, 
p adeh, Pr 


fessor of Electrical Engine 


ering and Computer Sciences, 
of California, Berkeley 


TSity 


“Peg i . 
etig tt of the ( Iniversity, the vice president for academic affairs, and the dean of the School of 
and App 


lied Science are ex officio members of the Advisory Council 
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Programs of Study and 
Courses of Instruction 


D . oo E 1 of 
Programs of study, curricula, and courses of instruction offered by the Schoo 
Engineering and Applied Science are described in this section 

urses 


Students who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take © 
offered by the School should apply for admission to the Division of ContiD 
Education 


uin£ 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


Courses numbered 1-200 are planned for undergraduate students, although 
certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when approved in advan. 
the instructor and the dean. Courses numbered 201-300 are planned for grà te 
ate students and may in certain instances be taken by qualified undergradu 
students. Courses numbered 301-400 are primarily for doctoral students 


Semester Hours of Credit 
jon of 8 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory complet “Jong 
course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. ear 
course giving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3 3) anda se 
course giving three hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour Y for 
defined as one 50-minute period of class work or one laboratory perio 8 

one semester. 


Time of Course Offerings - 
nt listing they 
year is U i to be 
i se 

he cour ymmer 


Following each course description is a parenthetical stateme 
mester for which the course is scheduled. The term academic 
with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of t 
offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring semes 2 should 
sessions offerings are generally not designated in this Bulletin. Students pedull 
consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for summer offerings: the tim? 
of Classes is published each semester to provide information concernin 

of course offerings. 


Computer Usage Fee cili- 


i x uter 

A computer usage fee is charged for those courses that use the pp) se a 
ties of the University. Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule e geste" 
each semester. The maximum computer usage fee 1$ $100 for 4 


Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations. 


Accy Accountancy Anat Anatomy 

AdSc Administrative Sciences Anes Anesthesiology 
AHA Allied Health Administration Anth Anthropology 
AM Association Management ApSc Applied Science 


AmCv American Civilization Art Art 
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AtTh Art T} 


lerapy 

BAq Business Administration 
Bioc Biochemistry 

lise Biological Sciences 
a CE Civil Engineering 

em Chemistry 

Chin Chinese 

Clas Classics 

lEn Clinical Engineering 
Chal Counseling 
o mm Communication 
"Mq Computer Medicine 


Computer Science 
Dermatology 

Engineering Administration 
Economics 

Educational Leadership 
Electrical Engineering 

* English as à Foreign Language 
Emergency Medicine 
English 

Engineering Science 
Environmental Health 
Environmental Studies 
Invironmental and Resource 


Policy 
liga E : 
Porg -Xercise and Sport Activities 
he Forensic Sciences 
ee French 
Qi “ography and Regional Se ience 
Q teology 
er A : 


"'ermanic | 
(A Iteratures 
[^ rerontology 
lip. genetics. 
UM ealth Care Sciences 

Istory 
cs Uman Kinetics 
‘ng umanities 
Um uman Services 
ig uman Resource Development 
SA " 
t ealth Services Administration 
lg, ternational Affairs 
ltal Nterdisci 
hs Alian 


sanguages and 


plinary Courses 


Programs of Stud y 


ME Mechanical Engineering 
Med Medicine 
Mgt Management Science 


Micr 
MStd 


Microbiology 
Museum Studies 


Mus Music 
Neur Neurology 
NSc Naval Science 
NSur Neurological Surgery 
Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Opht Ophthalmology 
OR Operations Research 
Orth Orthopedic Surgery 
PAd Public Administration 
Path Pathology 
Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
PCm Political Communications 
Ped Pediatrics 
PubH Public Health 
Phar Pharmacology 
Phil Philosophy 
Phyl Phy siology 
Phys Physics 
Port Portuguese 


PPol 


Public Policy 


PSc Political Science 
Psyc Psychology 
Rad Radiology 
Rel Religion 
Rmn Romanian 
Rom Romance Literatures 
RSci Radiological Sciences 
Slav Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 
SLP Service Learning Program 
Soc Sociology 
Span Spanish 
SpEd Special Education 
SpHr Speech and Hearing 
Stat Statistics Computer and 


Information Systems 


Surg Surgery 

TCom Telecommunication 
TrDa Theatre and Dance 
TrEd Teacher Education 
T&T Travel and Tourism 


Univ 
Urol 
U&RP 
WStu 


University 
Urology 

Urban and Regional Planning 
Women's Studies 


Applied Science 


Interdepartmental offerings. 


Undergraduate Courses 


E 
58 
! 113 
| 
14 114 
" 115 
| | 
| 116 
| 
199 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 

First halfof a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics forc 
force and moment equilibrium, simple structures, distributed forces, —Ó 
Prerequisite or concurren 


‘sions of 
e systems, conditions 


internal forces, friction, moments of inertia 
tration: ApSc 113, Phys 14 (Fall and Spring) 
Analytical Mechanics H (3) 

Second half of a one-year sequence 


maties of ". 


Concepts of dynamics: kine 


cles, velocity and acceleration, translating and rotating reference frames Pi, 
cle dynamics, motion under central and electromagnetic force, effect 0 tems! 
rotation, vibrations, work, kinetic and potential energy, dynamics of sys 


particles. Prerequisite ApSc 57 (Fall and Spring) 
PEs Analysis I (3) ? problems ap li- 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering pro 

cations of ordinary differential equations, matrices and determinants, m 
values and eigenvectors, systems of ordinary linear differentia! ** 
Bessel and Legendre functions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
33 (Fall and Spring) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate 
plex variables, Fourier series and integral, orthogonal functions, © 
forms, partial differential equations in engineering and applied science: 
uisite: ApSc 113 (Fall and Spring) 
Engineering Analysis III (3) blems ysin8 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering PTO tion func 
from probability and statistics random variables, distr M imatio 
tions, mathematical expectation, point and confidence interv8 tions 
hypothesis testing, correlation, regression, and engineering applica 
requisite: Math 32 or OR 130 (Fall, Spring, and Summer) 
Engineering Analysis IV (3) 

Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering proble ution 
advanced concepts from probability and statistics multivariate tions, sa 
expectation, generating functions, parametric families of tribu ineeri 
pling and sufficient statistics, estimation, hypothesis testing, 8n ing) 
applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 (Fall and Spr 

Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) vision " 
Student designs and carries out a research project under close supe. gicall! y 
faculty adviser. Students from all engineering disciplines meet "T 
and discuss results. Enrollment limited to stude, for 
Honors Research Program. May be repe@ 


; con 
to the solution of engineering prob acotrat” 


concepts 


of? 


present projects d 
the Undergraduate 


Graduate Courses 


t2 
to 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) k contour Jem? 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables: value prob 
tion, conformal mapping, inversion integral, and boundary- 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall and Spring) plen" 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) : ; veering Pr pouri”! 
Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engin eralized yal of 
finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue problems, gente: appr? 


i 
tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates Prerequ 


(Fall) 


series, 
department 


x Civil, Mechanical, and £ nvironmental Engineering 
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213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 
Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial-value problems in eng 
neering: wave propagation, diffusion processes, and potentia distributions 
Prerequisite: approval of department Fall and Spring 

214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Introduction to variational methods in engineering: Ritz and ( ralerkin approx 
imation methods of boundary-value problems, aspects of linear integral equi 
tions arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite approval of depart 
ment (Spring, odd years) 

215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3 
Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initial-value problems in engineer 
ing characteristics, wave propagation, and Green's functions. Prerequisite 
ApSc 213 Fall, odd years) 

216 


Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Selected topics, such as perturbation tect 


tion of nonlinear boundary ind initi 


ial-value problems in engineering; applica 
Lion of sing 


ular integral equations in problems of mechanics 
elements of functional 


analysis in engineering and science 
proval of department 


Prerequisite ap 
Spring, even years 


"lvi i: 
by Mechanical, and 
»"onmental Engineering 
ig Sors G M. Arkilic, R. R. Fox Chair), H. Liebowitz, J. E Feir, T G. Tor- 
Is Eftis, A. K. Noor, R. Goulard, K. Mahmood, A. M Kiper, M. K. Myers, 
Tp Ag, R. E. Kaufman, D. M Esterling, C. M. Gilmore, J. L. Whitesides 
Yiu, * Liverman, V. Klein, D. L. Jones. B M. Kramer, C. A. Garris 
Mop "rofessors W. P Reid, M. P. Gaus, B. W. Hannah. B Whang, D. D 
"efe ' ^. O. Critchfield, A. G Adamantiades, M. Yachnis 
Loy, Lecturers N. L. Basdekas, D. R Levin, W. D. Erickson, G. D 
Milton, œ Liu, T.-F. Zien, D. J. Michel, W. D. Jackson, B. Miller E F 
dy C. J Astill, P D Maycock, J C. Hardin, R H Tolson, J Sobieski 
lates abser, J. I. Bregman. E McCafferty, R. C. Macon, P. S. Lam. E C 
hn, T. C. Ng, W. J Boettinger, G. C Everstine, J. A Sprague, R. W 
la, nell, D.L Dwoyer, F Farassat, C. G Interrante, A. Kehnemui. T 
Mein? C. F. Scheffey, C. R. Hauer, D. W. Coder. G D Walberg 
ils 'rofessors M. | Haque, E. T. Moyer, Jr., R. Lóhner (Research 
la SSOciate Professors B Dendrou, M. A. Imam es 
Lo \ ` rofessorial Lecturers J. C Yu, D. W. Ellison, R. Y.-Y. Ting. 
"nora llingford, F. L. Willingham. Jr.. A. B. Wardlow, Jr., C. J. Jac 
Ski, M M. Mikulas, Jr.. J. C Coolbaugh, K. Khozeimeh, L. D. Pinson 


iniques applied to approximate solu- 


applications of 
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R. L. Bowles, W. D. Burrows, C. Winklehaus, R. F. Jones, Jr., S. C. Mehrotr?: 
D. R. Mulville, S. Basu, I. S. Raju, R. Chung, S. M. Joshi, R. E. Lindberg, J^ 
T. A. Zang, Jr., S. L. Zimmerman, C. C. Frantz, A. Ghamarian, J. F. O'De», 
W. B. Fichter, L. B. Garrett, P. N. Majumdar 
Assistant Professor S. Sarkani, M. I. Anjum (Visiting) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R. C. Montgomery, R. Lee, 
K. Sutton, T. L. Walton, Jr., G. E. Hicho, M. P. Gottlieb, W. Kulyk, J. N. 


H. L. Beach, JI» 


, 


E. T. Von Briesen, N. F. Knight, Jr., J. M. Luckring, K. G. Garrahan, As 
Dinsenbacher, H. Biswas, A. A. Oni, S. H. Yang, A. D. Cutler, G. L. Sm 
R. P. Weston 
Civil Engineering Undergraduate Study 
t close 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering mos sical 
related to the control and improvement of our environment and of the phy jan" 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students for careers in the o 
ning, design, and construction of buildings, bridges, roads, airports, rapid «d 
portation systems, harbors, off-shore facilities, coastal protection struc tion 
flood- and pollution-control systems for rivers and lakes, inland navig? i. 
systems, large power-generation and flood-control dams, water resources ye 
ects. urban renewal and development programs, and pollution-cont back 
waste-disposal projects. It also provides the scientific and technologie?’ gl 
ground required for careers in municipal engineering, urban an rch i? 
planning, environmental and geotechnical civil engineering, ee 
structural mechanics, ocean engineering, and materials engineering tion, t 

The curriculum equips the student to begin a career upon gra — urs 
register as a professional civil engineer as required by law, and to P 
graduate study. 


Part-Time Study are 
To accommodate individuals employed full time in the Washington, D. veninÉ 
who wish to obtain the Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) egree student 
and late afternoon classes are scheduled on a regular basis. A part-time plet? 
who enrolls for three courses a semester, for example, may expect t 
B.S. degree requirements within 15 semesters. 


Core Curriculum fields? the 


Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate 


School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester 


CSci 51: Introduction to Computing (3) 

Engl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communic 
Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) ) 
Phys 13: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Scie 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


ation (3) 


nce (3) 


Second Semester 


Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
EngS 4: Engineering Drawing and Computer Graph 


ics (3) 


Math 
Phys 1 
Electiv 


lira Semes 


ApSc 57 


ApSx l 


Math 3 
Phys 1 
Elect 1 V€ 


t: Mechani 


r Sel 


ter 


: Multi 


vari 


Lo Electric ty 


Selected fr m 


lg 
ty > 
Mth Semester 


ApS SR 
ÁpSc 114 


CE 12 
CE 140 
Phys 16 
Elective 


 Introduct 


Materi 


ais 


Modern Phy 


selected fr 


32: Single-Variable Calcul 


cted from h 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
13: Eng 
ApSe 115 


neeri 


E ngineering 


ion to the Mechanics 


Mechanical 


s and Thermal Phvs 


ima social sciences 


3) 


ng 


Analysis | 


Engineering Analysis III (3) 


able Calculus (3 


! 


and Magnetism (3 


humanities or social sciences (3 


Analytical Mechanics II 


Analysis II (3 

of Solids 
Science (3 
sics 


m | 


Wil Ena, x 
Engineering Curriculum 


117 
CE 121 
CE 166 
CE 167 
ME 126 
ME 13) 


Foundat 10r 


Semester 


Engineerin 


Structural 


Materials E 


g Computations (3 
Theory I (3 


ngineering 


Mechanics of Materials Laboratory 


Fluid Mec! 


l'hermodyn 


Reinforced ( 


Hydrauli 


Writing in Er 


Introduction 


^ 


Introductory 


Contracts and Specifications (2 


Metal Struct 


Er 


elected from humanities or soci 


1ànics 


amics 1 


l'heory II (3 


icrete Structures (3) 


igineering and the Sciences 


> 


to Engineering Geology (3 


lai Sciences 


Soil Mec hanics 


tures (3 


vironmental Engineering I: Water Resources and Water 
Quality (3 


Hydrology (3) 


[echnical elective (3 


LE 


Soil Mechanics and Founc 
Design and Cost 


nginee ring (2) 
lation Engineering Laboratory (1 
Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures 


and Environmental Eng neering 


3) 
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nd Applied Science 

CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Water Supply and Pollution 
Control (3) 

Elective: Technical electives (8)* 


Technical Electives : r : —_— - 


ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
CE 198: Research (3) 


CE 201: Design of Metal Structures (3) 

CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 

CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 


} 206: Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
Rock Engineering (3) 


mn 
o 


C Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
( Open Channel Flow (3) 
CE 213: Hydraulic Structures (3) 
CE 214: Design of Dams (3) 
1 CE 215: Urban Construction Technology (3) 
CE 216: Advanced Hydrology (3) 
i CE 220: Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
i CE 222: Stations and Terminals (3) 
Í CE 223: Traffic Engineering (3) 
i CE 240: Principles of Environmental Engineering 1 (3) 
! CE 241: Principles of Environmental Engineering II (3) 
| CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment (3) (3) 
i CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 255: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) her 
CE í Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Ot 


i Natural Hazards I (3) 
i | CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling (3) 
| EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
| EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
| EngS 231: Structure of Materials (3) 
l EngS 234: Composite Materials (3) 
| EngS 237: Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
EngS 241: Failure of Materials (3) 
EngS 242: Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design (3) 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


Civil Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


5. 

117 Engineering Computations (3) ; neerinÉ p o 

Application of numerical methods to the solution of engin odels- Opti" 8 

Reduction of physical and engineering systems to computer m comp? 

tion techniques, physical modeling Emphasis on use of sma s 

systems. Prerequisite: CSci 51 and junior status. (Fall) ag mo 
120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) and bendi us 

Stress and strain, axial load problems, torsion, shear force d 8 


ment, pure bending of beams, shearing stresses in be "^ 
analysis of plane stress and plane strain, combined suy meo 
beams, statically indeterminate problems, columns, the ene 
requisite: ApSc 57, 113 (Fall and Spring) 


as a 
*PAa 18 . ; í , mmended 
EAd 160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis 18 strongly reco 


elective 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
121 Structural Theory I 


Theory of statically determinate 


3 
structures; stability and 
Analysis of roof systems 
Approximate methods of an 


determinancy; influ 
ence lines and moving loads 


and cable structures 
Calculation of deflections 

Structures. Prerequisite or 
Structural Theory II (3 
Theory of statically ind 
cal approaches such 
Ines; 


concurrent registration: CE 120 Fall 


122 


terminate structures using matrix methods and classi 
s moment distribution and slope deflection 
energy methods. Prerequisite: CE 12] Spring 
Materials Science 

Electron structure 


influence 
140 


of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding: 


imperfections; noncrystalline solids 
Phase transformations 
insulators, se 


energy bands 
reaction rates; diffusion 
mechanical properties, electric 
miconductors; magnetism optical properties Prerequisite: Chem 


1 13; concurrent registration: Phys 16 Fall and Spring 
66 Materials Engineering (2 
Mechanical 


Streng 


Crystal structure 


al conduction; metal 


properties, plastic deformation 


dislocation theory, yielding 
thening mec hanisms, microstr 


ucture and properties 
Steel, composites, amorphous materials, viscoelastic def 
ture, fatigue, fatigue crack propagation. Prere 
l istration: CE 120 (Fall and Spring 
67 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1 
easurement of strains and study of failure resulting from 


ductile brittle, anısotropic, elastomeric 
Study of tension, 


, heat treatment of 
ormation creep, frac 
quisite: CE 140; concurrent reg 


applied forces in 
plastic, and composite materials 
compression, bending impact 


and shear failures Prerequi 

16g Site or concurrent registration: CE 166 Fall and Spring 

Introductory Soil Mechanics (3 

Engineering properties of soils: analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing 

Capacity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120. ME 126 
là (Fall) 

Foundation Engineering (2 

Subsurface exploration, design of shallow foundations, design of pile founda- 

tions, earth-retaining structures, protessional ethics applications Prerequisite 
a pring) ee 

Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory I 

aboratory experiments for the classification strength, compressibility, and 
199 Geral engineering properties of soils Prerequisite: CE 168 Spring 

9ntracts and Specifications (2 


“AW of contracts, const ruction contracts, specifications 
19 nds, professional liability, 
etal Structures (3 
Inciples of the 
Specific problems of analysis, methods of construction 
lg) Sign Prerequisite: CE 122 Fall 
Reinforced Concrete Structures (3 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete 
Ment of structural elements 
onstruction. Pre 
lgy Pring) 


, bidding, insurance and 
arbitration of disputes, litigation Fall 


design of metal struc tures, structural elements, connections 
, professionalism in de- 


structures. Details of reinforce- 
Monolithic structures, precast elements, methods 
requisite: CE 121; or concurrent registration: CE 122 


A 


applications to calculation of boundary forces in a static fluid. 
» and flotation. Application of kinematic principles; flow fields, stream 
and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: applications to pipe flow, hydraulic 
els, measurement of pressure, and velocity. Open channel flow applications 
l| Water resources engineering Prerequisite: ME 126 Spring 3 
vironmental Engineering I: Water Resources and Water Quality (3 
uction to available water resources and their uses. Methods ofevaluating 
T quality; causes and effects of quality, including impact on human health 


aquatic life. Regu 


a 3 , - , . " 
nd ilatory concepts and practices. Munic ipal water and waste- 


alysis of indeterminate 
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rk. 
water systems. Course requirements include four periods of laboratory wo 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 193 (Fall) 
195 Hydrology (3) 
Descriptive hydrology hydrologic cycle, precipitation, streé at 
tion, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograph analysis, esti A 
ing volume of runoff, runoff from snow, hydrographs of basin outflow, wee 
routing. Probability concepts in hydrology flood frequency, rainfall frequent? 
drought, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
115, ME 126, CE 193 Fall 
196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
Total structural systems concepts. Design of civil engineering struc 
Ikheads, offshore platforms, dams, and other special , 
steel, and reinforc 


am flow, evapor? 


as piers, wharves, bu 
tures. Principles of cost analysis for timber, 
structures. Prerequisite: senior status (Spring 

197 Environmental Engineering II: Water Supply and 
Water sources and their development. Water distribution 
lection systems, including applied hydraulics of pipelines and pumps. 
chemical, and biological treatment of water and wastewater. Planning 
quality needs and regulatory requirements. Course require nelu 
periods of laboratory work. Prerequisite: CE 194 (Spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) . ite: jU 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. prerequisite] 
nior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 


(3) 
Pollution Control 


! astewaW", 
and w Ph ysical, 
mee! 


ments i de fo" 


Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate Study 


Mechanical engineering is primarily concerned with physical sy§ " 
tion—with the conversion, transfer, and control of energy from its sou xample 
„d in work with, for € "T 


jn m^ 
tems to its 


moving system. Mechanical engineers are involve ng sys 
land and marine vehicles, transportation systems, air-conditioning o. and 
nuclear reactors and fuel cells, pollution control devices, synthetic to 


energy resources and practical means of converting various forms of ne ilit 
mechanical and electrical power. Training in this area should provide t ize the 
to formulate problems based on fundamental laws of nature, to rele? 
methods applicable to their solution, to read with understanding the ; 
work, and to come up with usable answers datio? in 
The curriculum in mechanical engineering begins with a foun pro” 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, humanities, and social sciences a dele 
gresses to studies in basic mechanics of solids and fluids, electricity conv? 
tronics, materials sciences, dynamic analysis, thermal sciences, ene road 
sion and power, environmental control, and the design and contro! © inte 
and systems. Computer applications in mechanical engineering ar ping: 1B 
part of many courses. These applications include computer-ai drat” poeri"? 
al eng! nth? 


: n 
vsis of mechanical system components, optimization of mechanic jective? ing 
jnclv 


systems, and laboratory data collection and reduction. Technica he gc 
: : 

senior year permit st udents to select from a range of specialty op therm?! ials 
computer-aided design, energy and power, fluid mechanics an d mate" 

ences, mechanical engineering design, and solid mechanics " 

engineering ified fo se 

n i : i are qualill ged de 

Graduates of the mechanical engineering curriculum ar H of 


fessional positions in analysis, research and development, comf: vari 
sign, and manufacturing and for graduate study and researe 
fields 


Mechanical, and Environmental E ngineering 59 


M 
t-Time Study 


Wan, 
j"commodate 
E. 
W Wish to ol 
afternoon 


individuals employed full time in t 
tain the Bachelor of Science 
and evening classes are scl 
ment who enrolls for three 
Mplete B.S 


he Washington, D.C.. area 
Mechanica] Engineering 


degree 
ieduled on a regular | 


)aS1S A part-time 
a semester, for example, may expect to 
thin 15 semesters 


courses 
degree requirements wi 


Nor Year Abroad Program 
ip cool of Engineering and Applied Science and the 
hed "n Research of the l niversity of Southampton, 
lit àn exchange program so that graduate studen 
i. “Hons may transfer academic credits to 
hu requirements 

Rin level, enabling some 
g, Year abroad 

bern mechanical 
à js; And internat 
k Sion to the 

i d of the 
Wrtment 
"hte. 


Institute of Sound and 
England, have estab 
ts ın acoustics at both 
either University in fulfillment of 
program has been extended to the 
mechanical engineering students to spend the 
The program furthers a student's particular academic inter- 
engineering and develops knowledge of world affairs in 
ional technical fields in particular. Students must apply for 
Junior Year Abroad Program to the department chair before 
fall semester of the sophomore year. Approval must be given by th« 
chair and the dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 


This exchange under 
T} hang ] 


4t 
, Curriculum 
h 
hly the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in the 
^hgineering and Applied Science 


MBenester 


Introduction to Comput Ing 


M 9r 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3 
ph 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3)* 

E Ys 13: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3 
lective 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


General Chemistry (4 


Math E Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3 
94: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 


ve 14 Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
"tive Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Semester 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) 


> 


Nur 
M Rents who have not successfu 


N lly completed a college-level calculus course w ith a grade of 
E ro E " 
nt, ™ an accredited institution, or high school students who did not take a 


EN E /calculus Course and receive a score 
NI nent test at registration 
Pth ce directly into Math 31 as 
© defi. 
iency 


n advanced 
of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to take a one- 

This test covers algebra, trigonometry, and graphs. Students 
a result of this test may be required to take Math 3.6 or 30 tc 


— 
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ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 
Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester A — 


ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
CE 140: Materials Science (3) 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
Phys 16: Modern Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Mechanical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester uy . BB 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
ME 117: Engineering Computations (3) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 


Sixth Semester é e —— O 


EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Engl 110: Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 
ME 120: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 
ME 148: Thermodynamic Systems (3) 
ME 191: Mechanical Design (3) 


Seventh Semester € e. BENED 


ME 187: Heat Transfer (3) 

ME 190: Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) 
ME 192: Manufacturing Processes and Systems 3) 
ME 193: Engineering Systems Design (3 

Elective: Technical electives (6) 


Eighth Semester E 


ME 152: Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


ME 182: Electromechanical Control System Design (3) 


ME 195: Computer-Aided Design of Mechanical Systems (2) 
ME 196: Design Project (1 
Elective: Technical electives (6) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Mechanical Engineering Options k sinat 
; take? subs” 
A minimum of 12 semester hours of technical electives must s course 9" per 


the following options Alternative elective programs or indivi 
tutions may be approved upon written request by the stu jen” reg™ 
adviser and the department. An asterisk indicates that the cou 

that option. 


'mputer- Aided Design 


ApSc 199 
CSci 147 


CSci 150 
CSci 153 
CSci 157 
CSci 160 


EngS 282 
EngS 283 
Engs 284 
EngS 285 
"ME 197 
ME 198 


Honors Research Project and Seminar 
Assembly Language Programming | (3 


Civil Mechanical, ang Environmental 


Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
Design of Switching Systems (3 


Assembly Language 


> Programming II 
Concepts of Programming Languages (3 


Computer-Aided Design (3) 


Application of Computer Graphics in Eng 
Numerical Methods in Engineering (3 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mecl 
Robotic Sy stems Design 


Research (3 


Computer Models of Physical 
Computer-Integrated Manufac 


i 
Nergy and Power 


ApSc 199 
hgS 208 


155 


Honors Research Project and Seminar 


Energy Conservation 


Fluid Mechanics II 


Research (3) 


(3) 


Energy Systems Analysis I (3) 
Energy Systems Analysis II (3) 
Solar Heating Systems (3 

Heating and Air-Conditioning of Bu 
Power Systems I (3) 

Power Systems II 


tig 
Mechanics and Thermal Sciences 


ApSc 199. 
Engg 218 


198 Research (3 


94: Propulsion (3 
ME 289 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
Introduction to Continuum M« 


ME 155: Fluid Mechanics II (3 


Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 


ME oe Hydrodynamics (3) 


Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) 


ME : Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3 


‘hanica lEn 


Engg 2 9: Honors Research Project 
Engg : 15: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
ngs 2a Theory of Vibrations (3) 
D DM Numerical Methods in Engineering (3 
9: Finite Element Methods in E 
Robotic Systems De 
Research (3) 
Kinematic Synthesis 
*: Computer Models of Physical and E 
Mp E Advanced Mechanisms 
*' Advanced Mechanical Eng 
Computer Integ 


gineering Design 


and Seminar 


Engineering 


and Applications 


and Engineering Systems 
turing (3 


^chanics (3) 


ngineering Mechanics 
sign and Applications 
ngineering Systems ($ 


ineering Design 
rated Manufacturing 
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Solid Mechanics and Materials Engineering 


ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
*EngS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I (3) 

EngS 231: Structure of Materials (3) 

EngS 233: Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 
EngS 234: Composite Materials (3) 

EngS 237: Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
EngS 241: Failure of Materials (3 

EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 

ME 198: Research (3) 
Phys 170: Elementary Solid-State Physics (3) 


Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


120 


126 


131 


148 


152 


Application of numerical methods to the solution of engineering pro n 
Reduction of physical and engineering systems to computer models. solvinf 
tion techniques, physical modeling, numerical methods, and problem” yisit* 
techniques. Emphasis on use of small-scale computing systems. 

CSci 51 and junior status (Fall) 

Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) : à simol 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling 8n ring! 
tion. Report formulation and presentation Basic principles of measu use of 
struments and sensors Fundamentals of digital data acquisition et use VÍ 


the 
computer-based data systems Laboratory experiments including ms. P* 
d data syst? 


strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, and computerize 
requisite: ME 117 (Spring) 

Fluid Mechanics I (3) 

Fluid properties, fluid statics, integral and differenti ; 
vation of mass, momentum, and energy Bernoulli's equation. nd corn" 
analysis and similitude Inviscid flow. Viscous flow. Experimenta - ring) 
tational methods in fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. OF 
Thermodynamics (3) 

Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermody nate, pro” 
temperature measurements, work and heat, first law of thermodyn® syste 
erties of pure substances, first-law analysis of some thermodynam alysis 
second law of thermodynamics, reversibility, entropy, secon@ ‘Fall) 
thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite ApSc 113, Phys 14. Jinfe 
Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) nce; ir 
Natural frequencies, free vibration, forced vibration. Unbala 
vibration isolation. Measuring techniques and application ° tion 
vibration analysis. Multiple degrees of freedom. Dynamic i7 
Shock and transient vibration. Prerequisite ApSc 58. (Fa rs 
Thermodynamic Systems (3) ges 8! vap? 
Second-law analysis of thermodynamic systems Mixtures of ga app! 
properties of air-water vapor mixtures, psychrometry and its ine 
some engineering processes. Power from two-phase systems," ‘neat an ysti” 
engine, improving the thermal efficiency of Rankine engines, rnal © "Pl 
eration. Gas turbine, Brayton and regenerative cycles. nte active 9 
engines, Otto and diesel cycles. Thermodynamic analysis of re 


Prerequisite: ME 131 (Spring) ia) eng” 

Mechanical Engineering Laboratory(2) ( professio ected 

Project-oriented course Simulates working environment M nt js exP. and 
ude ntatl? 


neers. Projects are assigned in student's areas of interest? rggne 
design and assemble own experiments Extensive use of! 
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acilities, Project proposal, pr 


Computing f ogress reports, fina] report, and peri 
oral presentations required 


odic l. Prerequisite: ME 120 Spring 
Fluid Mechanics II (3) 

Potential flow theory stream and potential functions, | 
Perposition of elementary flows. D Alembert's p 


von Kármán momentum integral method Drag on immersed bodies: form drag 
and skin friction for streamlined and bluff bodies in laminar and turbulent flow 


Turbulence: Prandtl mixing length, eddy viscosity, and transport phenomena 
Compressible flow acoustic speed, Mach number isentropic flow, nozzle flow 
and flow around airfoils and turbine blades, normal and oblique shock phenom 
ena, Raleigh and Fanno flows Experimental and computational method 

l8o fluid mechanics Prerequisite: ME 126, 131 Fall 


al 
Electromechanical Control System Design (3 


on 
en 


aplace's equation, su 
aradox. Boundary-layer theorv 


S II 


Application of control theory to the design of electromechanical systems. Char 
acteristics of transducers, valves, and other control components. Mathematica] 
Models of open- and closed-loop ele tromechanical systems. Root loc us and 
frequen« y t 


response methods; appli 
by both manual 
117, 134 


) 


ition to the synthesis of feedback 


systems 


and computer-aided techn ues. Prerequisite ApSc 114; ME 
Spring) 
Heat Transfer (3 
leat transfer proce 
Steady-state heat conduction problems. Methods of 
and numerical solution methods Fundament 
evaluation of convective-heat-transfer 
»oundary-laver at and momentum transfer En 
ergy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental con: epts and laws, radiation 
radiative heat transfer between surfaces Design considerations 
190 ĉat-exchanger design and selection Prerequisite 
nalysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) 
Inematics and dynamics of mechar 
*rations in link 


187 
es. General heat conduction equations; steady- and un 
analysis; analytical analog 


als of convective heat 


Properties. 
senior status Fall 


usms. Displacements, velocities 
age, cam, and gear systems by analytical 
Puter methods Synthesis of linkages to me 
19) Ments Prerequisite ApSc 58 Fall 
€chanical Design (3) 
Ntegration of knowledge of stre 


and deflections in engineering structures 


t e design of mechanical components, such as fasteners, shafts. springs. Intro- 
üction to the use of computers in mechanical engineering design Prerequisite 
lg ^E 120, ME 117 (Spring) 
anufacturing Processes and Systems (3) 
‘troduction to modern manufacturing 
Tamics, and composite materials Relatior 
an techniques for 


and accel 
graphical, and com 
et prescribed performance require 


ngth of materials in a design context. Stre 


sses 


Theories of failure. Introduction to 


techniques for metals, polymers, ce- 
iships between properties of materials 


processing them. Process selection, design, control, and 

‘tegration Computer-integrated manufacturing, robotic applications, and 

aSsemb] y automation Prerequisite Junior status or permission of 
ly piStructor Fall) 


q Bineering Systems Design (3) 
Teative engineering design, problem definition, 


8 and concept generation. De- 
l ~ 
En of and familiarization 


with bearings, clutches, brakes, and couplings 
Ptimization of system design using computers and design projects Graphical 
p ümunication, project presentation, 
g Ene Wuisite ME 191 (Fall) 
Ener EY Conversion (3) 
tion © Sources 
of the 


and use of existing design resources 


and utilization, principal fuels for energy conversion. Produc 
rmal energy, conversion of chemical energy, fossil fuel systems 
3y conservation and environmental considerations in energy conversion 
nd use Production of electrical energy, fundamental principles, technological 
er-range possibilities. Energy management and economic consid- 
'rerequisite: EE 20, ME 148 Spring) 
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195 Computer-Aided Design of Mechanical Systems (2) «cud 
Presentation of the major elements in a computer-aided design system, m 
ing interactive computer graphics, database management, and inte! " 
analysis methods, such as the finite element method. Design of systems In ility 

ing a variety of constraints Consideration of economic, safety, an reli 

factors in the design process. Prerequisite ME 193; concurrent registr? 


ME 196 (Spring) 


196 Design Project (1) ult 
Identification and preparation of a design project, including problem fo t and 
tion, feasibility studies and preliminary design, prototype developme? 
testing, and design optimization Concurrent registration: 195. 
(Spring) 

197 Robotic Systems Design and Applications (3) mics 
Modeling and analysis of robot designs Kinematics, statics, and jer ators, 


mechanical linkages. Design and analysis of mechanical : 
transmissions, and sensors. Design of robot control systems, inc uding 
niques of adaptive control and artificial intelligence. Principles 9 
tems and image analysis. Relevant computer hardware and software. EE 192 
industrial applications and limitations of robotic systems. Same 8$ 
(Fall and Spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. 
nior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 


Prerequisit®: » 


Engineering Science Undergraduate Course 


4 Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) etter 
: Ah o of instruments ^ gil 
Introduction to technical drawing, including use of ins tion and @ 
geometric construction, sketching, orthographic projection, ae an 
iary views, dimensioning, pictorial drawing, and intersection ed jn mà? 
ments. Introduction to computer graphics, including topics oa 
drawing, and computer-aided drafting (Fall and Spring 


Graduate Study ring 


The Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engin’ Mast? 
graduate programs in various areas of concentration, leading of 
Science, the professional, and the Doctor of Science degrees. gerent 
The Doctor of Science degree is offered in the following arean factuine: “id 
aeronautics, astronautics, computer-integrated design and e science? 
ergy, environmental engineering, fluid mechanics and the " tures 
mechanics and materials science, structural engineering, se x optio?" 
namics, and water resources (except the water resources planni 
is for the M.S. degree only). jn m 
The Master of Science and the professional degrees are offere ged cee 
above areas and in the following: civil engineering, compu ocean 9? 
geotechnical engineering, mechanical engineering design, 8P F of 
rine engineering (M.S. degree only) r de 
Courses for these specializations are listed on the following PAP, othe 
the interdisciplinary program, students elect approved co and from the 
partments of the School of Engineering and Applied Science JendinE gor! 
schools and divisions of the University. Some of the prog" nt nail pio 
Master of Science and, by special permission of the depart Genter, Ham 
Science degrees are offered at the NASA Langley Researe 
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| TEM . : 
Sinia, NASA Langley’s extensive scientific and engineering facilities 
Whenever possible 


gram is designed to fit the 
8 background 
eteering, 


student’s needs, interests, and back- 
should normally include an undergraduate degree in 
the physical sciences. or applied mathematics. Each student is 
Nill yee a faculty adviser on the basis of study interests with whom he or she 
i, rk Closely during the course of the program. Graduate areas of concentra- 
" and aculty advisers are listed below 
"roacoustics Myers, Whitesides 
*'onautics: Goulard. Myers, Noor, Whitesides 
Stronautics Goulard, Myers, Noor, Whitesides 
zwi] Engineering: Fox 
Unputer- Aided Design. Esterling, Jones, Kaufman, Kramer. Toridis, 
ang 
°Mputer Integrated Design 
E aufman, Kramer 
nergy: Garris, Goulard, Kiper 
Wgironmental Engineering Fox 
Mechanics and Thermal Sciences: 
FOtech p icc] Engineering: Fox 
Son; anical Engineering Design: Jones, Kaufman, Kramer 
Mechanics and Materials Science: Arkilic, Eftis, Esterling, 
o Moyer, Yang : 2 3 
Strep”! Engineering: Fox. Sarkani, l'oridis, Yang pity 
Way, res and Dynamics Arkilic, Noor, Sarkani, Toridis. Yang 
F Resources Engineering. Haque, Mahmood 


and Manufacturing: Esterling, Jones, 


Garris, Goulard, Kiper, Myers 


Gilmore, 


Y “sion Requirements 


Sapp): 
ty Plicant must be recommended for admission b 


y the chair of the Depart- 
iw a vil, Mechanical, 


and Environmental Engineering. For the Master of 
"d, “Bree program, a grade average of B for the last two years of under- 
Nlty. Study will normally be required: for the professional degree program, a 
Ver, gat Index of at least 3.0 (on a 4.0 scale) in course work leading to the 
Stam gree will normally be required; and for the Doctor of Science degree 
M to qiaality-point index of at least 3.4 (on a 4.0 scale) in course work 


© master's degree will normally be required 
"er Requirements 


ki the Use of computers has become an integral part of both education and 
ica] Student entering graduate study in the Department of C ivil, 
NN mod Environmental Engineering should be familiar with the use of 
“ane ability to use computers will be assumed in graduate courses 
Wage Reo. 
ini Quirement for Doctoral Program 
o language 1$ required for the Doctor of Science 


one computer progr 


degree program. A 
to n 
the doctora] adviser, 


amming language, however, must be demon- 


of 
h Concentration 


E. 0 oe 
peor Study n any field of concentration will generally include courses 
Mate allied areas 


are 


aa oS a 


SLT raw 


s s 


In this section, an asterisk indicates that a course or program 


chool of Engineering and Applied Science 


Em 


Y reds n 


is offered at 


YA C Y p^ on 
NASA-Langley Research Center. The course or program may also be offered 


campus regularly or when arranged. 


Aeroacoustics* 


EngS 299 
*EngS 
*EngS 
*EngS 
*EngS 

EngS 
EngS 


c--0tc 


J NN - D! 


9 
2 
9 
9 
2 
9 
9 
9 
9 


^; ct» ct 


277 


3 278 
3 279: 
3 280 
298 


300 
310 
311 
312 
313 
398 
399 


ME 221 
ME 312 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering il 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Analytical Mechanics 

Theory of Vibrations 

Theoretical Acoustics I 

Random Process Theory I 

Random Process Theory II 

Time Series Analysis 

Environmental Noise Control 
Theoretical Acoustics II 

Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
Physical Acoustics 

Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
Human Factors in Engineering 
Special Topics in Acoustics 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Aeroacoustics 

Nonlinear Acoustics 

Theory of Random Vibration 
Structural Acoustics Interaction 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Theory of Turbulence 


9] 
s . - — 276; e 
Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; EngS 2 70, 274 or hed bY 
Required courses for the professional and doctoral degrees are esta 
advisory committee 1n consultation with the student. 


Aeronautics* 
ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

EE 202: Linear Systems Theory 

EngS 217: Analytical Mechanics 
EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
*ME 201: Computational Fluid Dynamics Laboratory 


*ME 202: 


*ME 203 
*ME 208 
ME 221 
ME 222 

227 


ME 2: 


Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory 
Experimental Techniques in Aerodynamics 
Research in Computational Fluid Dynamics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Applied Aerodynamics 

Viscous Flow 
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ME 231 Hydrodynamics 
ME 233 Aeroelasticity I 
; Aeroelasticity II 
Compressible Flow 
Propulsion 
Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
Seminar: Aircraft Design II 
Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles 
VTOL Aircraft Technology 
Powered-Lift Technology 
Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
Principles of Flight Guidance 

: 4/9: Stability and Control of Vehicles 
ME 276 l 


7 Mechanics of Space Flight 
pu 211: Computational Fluid Dynamics 
ME 9 


9: Special Topics in Flight Sciences 
ME 281: Advanced Thermodynamics 
*ME , eu nh 
290 Kinetic Theory of Gases 


ME 295: Statistical Thermodynamics 
è Er 298: Research 

39-300: Thesis Research 

ME 319 Theory of Turbulence 

ME 315 


Hypersonic Flow 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


hated Courses for M.S. degree ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 275 


tg] lona] and doctoral degree programs are offered only at the NASA 
nil "search Center. Required courses are established by the advisory 
E 


In consultation with the student. 
o 
Abs, 9 
11: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ADS, 219 Y 


*&: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Ap 213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
A E Linear Multivariable Control Theory 
RR 512 Computer Control Systems 
RR 97. : Systems Optimization 
RE 274 Nonlinear Systems 
EE ? Satellite Communications Systems 
Ragg 18: Spacecraft Systems Design 
hos 217: Analytical Mechanics 
nog ^ Numerical Methods in Engineering 


t 2 9: Finite Element Methods in Enginering Mechanics 
agg E Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures 


D Automated Design of Complex Structures 
M 29 Advanced Numerical Methods 
21: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


Mp : >: Compressible Flow 
ME d Propulsion 


MMe 24g, Energetics of Fluid Flow 
| E 25 ` Spacecraft Design 
Mg 23 Launch Vehicle Design 
*inciples of Automatic Flight Control 
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*ME 276: Mechanics of Space Flight 
ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
ME 287: Heat Conduction 
ME 288: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
*ME 290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
ME 315: Hypersonic Flow 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 


Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 276. 


Civil Engineeringt 
ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 

! CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 

CE 205: Applied Soil Mechanics II 

| CE 206: Geotechnical Engineering 
CE 208: Rock Engineering 
CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 

| CE 211: Environmental Chemistry 

j CE 212: Open Channel Flow 
CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 

| CE 214: Design of Dams 

] CE 215: Urban Construction Technology 

"n CE 216: Advanced Hydrology 

j CE 219: Groundwater and Seepage 

ii CE 220: Urban Transportation Engineering 

CE 221: Pavement and Runway Design 
CE 223: Traffic Engineering 
CE 240: Principles of Environmental Engineering 
CE 241: Water and Wastewater Treatment Processes 
CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment 
CE 250: Advanced Metal Structures 
CE 2! Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE : Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE Coastal Processes 
CE Harbor and Coastal Engineering : : 
CE Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering 
CE 2 Water Resources Planning and Control 
CE : Research 


: Thesis Research 

EAd 204: Administration of Engineering Contracts 
EAd 210: Engineering Law 

EAd 242: Construction Management II 

EAd 243: Construction Management IH 

EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
EAd 265: Transportation Management I 


= 
t2 
ve) 
ve) 


— ect the 


+A minimum of seven courses must be taken in the CMEE de 


partment to 7 


requirements. 


EAd 266 
EngS 228 
EngS 284 
EngS 285 
EngS 398 


je ied course 
* 255 


lie Works E 
y Wired eC 
, Profe 


443 


>S for 


Iransportation 


Civil 


Management I] 


Physical ( Jceanography 


Numerical Me 


Design 
Intermediate 
Hydrodynamics 


Urban Transportation Technology 
Survey of Operations Re 
l'heory of Traffic Flow 

Administration of State 
Urban Public Policv 
Public Expenditure 


hs 
Ate r Fi 
b an and Coastal E ngineering Option 


M.S. degree ApSc 211 or 2 


thods in Engineering 
Finite Element Methods in Eng 
Advanced Reading 


'"ngineering Option} 
A Ourses for M.S. degree: CE 
Ssional degree: CE 241 or 22 


"tng j 
iq ortation Engineering Optioni 


Courses for M.S. degree: CE 202, 206, 213, 240; EngS 


iter. A ide 


CE 202: p, 


CE 210 

E 250 
251: A 

CE 254 

CE 261 

CE 263 


CE 266 Design to Resist Natural H 
CSi 267. Design to Re 
Ogei 147; Assemb 
(gs 157. Asse 
CSi 159; Programming and Dat 
Cg, 160. Con 
Cg. 16] Discrete Structures 
Cg 201: Intr 
Cei n Discrete Analysis 
n E Advanced 
Cc. : or t 
x 219. ph matio 
! 222: Design of 1 Jser 
N deseription see the Un 
"ente of Seven courses must be 


d Design 


Analytical Methods in Enginee 
Design of Metal Structures 


Mechanical 


ring III 


ineering Mechanics 
and Research 


of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Fluid Mechanics 
search: Deterministic Models 
and Local Governments 


Analysis and Planning 


202, 206, 213, 240: EngS 
3 or 276; EngS 284 or OR 201 


'sign of Reinforced Concrete Structures 


cepts of Programming Languages 


Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Methods of Structural Analysis 
Advanced Metal Structures 

dvanced Reinforced Concrete 
Special Topics in Struct 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 
l'heory of Structural Stability 


a Structures 


for Computing 


oduction to Computer Systems 


in Computer Science 
Data Structures 

n Retrieval Systems 
ractive Computer Graphics I 


Computer Dialogues 


Structures 
iral Engineering 


idergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 
taken in the CMEE department to meet the degree 


and Environmental E ngin 


13 or EngS 284; CE 212 


285 


285 


; EAd 242 


azards I: Effects of Extreme Wind 
'sist Natural Hazards II Earthquakes 
ly Language Programming I 
mbly Language Programming II 


eering 69 
, 213, 
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CSci 224: Artificial Intelligence 
227 


CSci 227: Management Information Systems and Database Management 
CSci 258: Advanced Programming Languages 
CSci 281: Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems 
EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 
EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design 
EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
ME 237: Propulsion 
ME 238: Energetics of Fluid Flow 
ME 240: Kinematic Synthesis 


ME 241: Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems 
ME 242: Advanced Mechanisms 

ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 

ME 246: Electromechanical Control Systems 


Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213; CSci 159, 201; EngS 282 or 
EngS 284; CSci 219 or EngS 283. In place of CSci 201, CSci 157 or 14 
may be taken. . 916, 21 
For professional degree: CE 203, 250 or 251, 254 or EngS 257; CSc 216, 


243; 
ME 158 


Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 
CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems 
CSci 215: Advanced Data Structures 

CSci 219: Interactive Computer Graphics II 
CSci 224: Artificial Intelligence 

CSci 226: Robotics 

CSci 319: Interactive Computer Graphics III 
EAd 217: Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence 
EAd 253: Production Management 

EAd 262: Finance for Engineers 


EAd 270: Cooperating Expert Systems 

EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 

EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 

EngS 241: Failure of Materials 

EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 

EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design 

EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering ; 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics anic$ 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural ech 
EngS 314: Advanced Numerical Methods 


ME 240: Kinematic Synthesis 

ME 241: Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems 
ME 242: Advanced Mechanisms 

ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 

ME 246: Electromechanical Control Systems 

ME 286: Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 

ME 251: Computer-Integrated Manufacturing cturing 
ME 252: Projects in Computer-Integrated Design and Manufa 
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ME 299-300: Thesis Re 
ME 398 Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399 Dissertation Research 
OR 275 Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 279 Inventory Control 


search 


‘Wired courses for M.S degree: ME 240, 241, 243, 246, 251 
le Professional degree: EAd 270: EngS 283; ME 241, 252: OR 275 
VI 


Wn Sc. degree: ApSc 212, 213: EAd 217 or CSci 224; EngS 285; ME 252 


D Computer-integrated design and manufacturing 
Be of 


"ange. 


ergy 


ADSe 211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
APSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ÁpSc 213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

CE 243 Environmental Impact Assessment 

Ad 221 Environmental Management 

EAq 222 Energy Management 

ngS 206: Technology and Human Needs 

ngS 207 Engineering Climatology 
ngs 208 Energy Conservation 
RES 210: Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena 
DgS 212 Nonrenewable Resources 

gS 213: Renewable Resources 
Materials Recycling and Recovery 


encompasses a broad 
Subject matter, special elective programs in other areas may be 


` Theoretical Acoustics I 

gS 274 Environmental Noise Control 

"8S 284 Numerical Methods in Engineering 
ME 204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


ME 224 Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 


Turbomachinery I 


xe 226 Turbomachinery II 
E 227: Viscous Flow 
~ 235: Compressible Flow 


91: Propulsion 

ME 5; Energy Systems Analysis I 

wt 998: Energy Systems Analysis II 
a 299: Solar Heating Systems 

ME 260 


ME 96 : Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings 
ME 261: Air Pollution I 
M 262: Air Pollution II 

E 264 


ME 254. Air Pollution Seminar 
M 267: Power Plant Pollution Control 
E 280. 


Mp 2 Intermediate l'hermodynamics 
Mp — Advanced Thermodynamics 
Mr E Nuclear Reactor Engineering | 
ME E Nuclear Reactor Engineering II 
ME : 87: Heat Conduction 

Mp 29; 30: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
Mp 292 Power Systems 

» Me 293: Combustion 

agg 298; Research 


' Thesis Research 


i 

4 

+ 
m 
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ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 

ME 313: Magnetofluidmechanics 

ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 

ME 399: Dissertation Research 

OR 201: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models 
Note: All students are expected to have competency 1n the use of compute? 
Students who have not taken the required courses for the M.S. degree Lr $, 
energy program at GWU may be required to take additional courses, esis 


candidates without research experience are encouraged to pursue the 
option 
Energy Technology Option Engs 
Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213; ME 221, 257, 258, 280, 288; ijiat 
284. Students preparing for the comprehensive examination shou be fam 
with the material covered in EngS 218 and ME 237. lis 

e courses 


For professional degree: competency in the areas covered by th 
above and EngS 208, 284; ME 259, 260, 291, 292, 298 (6 credits). ted above 
For D.Sc. degree: competency in the areas covered by the courses lis the 
and ApSc 212, 215; ME 227 or 235 or 237, 281, 293. Students preparing Eng 
qualifying examination should be familiar with the material cove * 

218 and ME 237. 


Environmental Engineering 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 213 Analytical Methods in Engineering Il 
ApSc 214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Environmental Chemistry 
212: Open Channel Flow 
Hydraulic Structures 
Advanced Hydrology 
Groundwater and Seepage 
Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
Principles of Environmental Engineering 
Water and Wastewater Treatment Processes 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Microbiology for Environmental Engineers 
Advanced Treatment Processes 
Water Resources Planning and Control 
Industrial Waste Treatment 
8: Pollution Transport System 
283: Special Topics in Environmental Engineering 
CE 298: Research 
CE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EngS 242: Materials Recycling and Recovery 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods 
ME 261: Air Pollution I 
" 969 / * D 
ME 262: Air Pollution II 3 9 


ME 267: Power Plant Pollution Control 


m 
m 
ho 


A^——mmmmmmamsmeaenn 


Required courses for M.S. degree: CE 212, 2 
For D.Sc. degree: ApSc 213; CE 237, 241, 2 


Æ 
I] 
N 
© 
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uid Mechanics and Thermal Sciences 


ApSc 2 
ApSc 2 
ApSc 2 


I: Analytical Methods in Engineering | 
2: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
3: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
1: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
5: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 


6: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 


Mechanics of Water Waves 


33: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave System Design 
Plasma Dynamics 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 

9: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


39 

Engs 315 

ME 218 

ME 221 

ME 222 Applied Aerodynamics 
ME 295 Turbomachinery | 

ME 226 Turbomachinery II 

ME 227 Viscous Flow 

ME 231: Hydrody namics 

ME 233 Aeroelasticity ] 

ME 235 Compressible Flow 

ME 237 Propulsion 

ME 238 Energetics of Fluid Flow 
ME 261: Air Pollution | 


ip 


Computational Fluid Dynamics 
Intermediate l'hermodynamics 
Advanced Thermodynamics 


Heat Conduction 


Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Radiative Heat Transfer 


Combustion 


Statistical Thermodynamics 


Research 


Thesis Research 


: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 


Mechanics of Non Newtonian Fluids 


Nonsteady Flow 


Theory of Turbulence 
Magnetofluidmechanics 


Hypersonic Flow 


Physical Gas Dynamics 


Advanced Reading and Research 


Jissertation Research 


Por 318 students). 


‘igg onal and D.Sc. degre 
389 31,311, 


Engineering 


"i Purses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; ME 221, 280, 288 (also ME 227 


es: Fluid Mechanics—ApSc 212 or 214 or 216. 


312. Thermal Sciences ApSc 212 or 214 or 216, 215; ME 235. 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


Jesign of Metal Structures 


73 
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CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
'E 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
E 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 
‘E 205: Applied Soil Mechanics II 
'E 206: Geotechnical Engineering 


) 207: Soil Dynamics 
) 208: Rock Engineering 
` 209: Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 
210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
Hydraulic Structures 
14: Design of Dams 
19: Groundwater and Seepage 
1: Pavement and Runway Design 
0: Principles of Environmental Engineering 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering p 
Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering 
? 265: Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
282: Hydraulic Modeling 
? 298: Research 
CE 299-300: Thesis Research 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Geol 128: Geomorphology 
tGeol 189: Geophysics for Geologists 
+Geol 224: Advanced Structural Geology 
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Required courses for M.S. degree: CE 202, 206, 213, 240; EngS 285. 


For professional degree: CE 207, 208, 209, 219; EngS 221. 


Mechanical Engineering 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engine 
Assembly Language Programming I 
Discrete Structures for Computing 
Stochastic Signals and Noise 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Theory of Vibrations 

Random Vibrations of Structures 
Computer-Aided Design : 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering 
Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 

5: Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery Il 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Compressible Flow 


Mechanics 


Vehicles 


B ulletin- 


. , , > P ms 
For course description, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Progra 


ering Structures 


Civil, Mechanical, a 


ME 237 Propulsion 

ME 238 Energetics of Fluid Flow 
ME 240 Kinematic Synthesis 
ME 241 


Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems 
ME 249 Advanced Mechanisms 


ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
ME 246 Electromechanical Control Systems 
ME 251 Computer-Integrated Manufacturing 
ME 252 Projects in Computer-Integ 


ME 253 Tribology 


ME 257-58 Energy Systems Analysis I and II 
ME 259: Solar Heating Systems 
ME 260 Heating and Air Conditioning of Buildings 
ME 261: Air Pollution I 
Air Pollution II 
Power Plant Pollution Control 
ME 277: Computational Fluid Dynamics 
ME 280 Intermediate Thermodynamics 
h Advanced Thermodynamics 
ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering II 
ME 286: Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
ME 287: Heat Conduction 
ME 288: ( 


M vonvective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Mp E 289: Radiative Heat Transfer 
91-92 Power Systems 
ME 293 , 


Mr 3: Combustion 

E 295: Statistical Thermodynamics 
Mp E 298. Research 
: Thesis Research 
å: Theory of Turbulence 


Mined e Engineering Design Option 


Courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213 or EngS 284; ME 241, 24 


"h y 
LC WS 
lon Engineering Option 


Courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 213; ME 221, 237. 241, 293. 


^s, 
"in 
"hid Marine Engineeringt 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Ans, < *: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
me 213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Ang, 514 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Ang, 515 Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Cr Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

0; Methods of Structural Analysis 
CR ox,’ Open Channel Flow 
CR H Reliability 


Analysis of Engineering Structures 


CR 25 ntroduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CR on Coastal Processes 
^' Harbor and Coastal Engineering 


* offered at DTNSRDC, Carderock, Md 


rated Design and Manufacturing 


Purses for M.S, degree: ApSc 212: EngS 284; ME 241, 246. 


2 


a 


nd Environmental Engineering 75 


46. 


CE 299-300 


Required courses for M.S. degree: ApSc 211, 213; CE 
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Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics 

Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Physical Oceanography 

Theory of Vibrations 

Random Process Theory in Engineering 

Time Series Analysis 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Computational Fluid Dynamics 

Intermediate Thermodynamics 

Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 

Theory of Turbulence 


Solid Mechanics and Materials Science 


ApSc 1 
ApSc 1 
ApSc å 
ApSc | 
ApSc å 
ApSc å 
CE 1 
CE 
CE 
CE 
CE 
CE 1 

EngS 215 

EngS 217 

EngS 218 

Engs 221 

EngS 

EngS 

EngS 

EngS 

EngS 

EngS 

EngS 

EngS 

Engs í 

Engs í 

EngS 

EngS 

EngS 

EngS 2: 

| EngS 
EngS 
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Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering MI 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Soil Dynamics 

Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering 
Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Analytical Mechanics 

Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Theory of Elasticity II 

Transformations in Materials 

Deformation of Materials 

Structure of Materials 

Mechanics of Composite Materials 

Composite Materials 

Experimental Techniques in Materials Science 
Environmental Effects on Materials 
Fracture Mechanics 

Failure of Materials 

Special Topics in Materials Science 
Plasticity 

Theory of Vibrations 

Random Vibration of Structures 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 


" R " ics 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechani 


tProgram or course offered at DTNSRDC, Carderock, Md 


210: ME 221, 28 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environment 


Advanced Finite Element Metł 
Special Topics in TI 
Research 
300: Thesis Research 
x Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
EngS 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

à 22 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME Intermediate Thermodynamics 
Advanced Thermodynamics 


1eoretical and Applied Mechanics 


5: Statistical Thermodynamics 
ME 310 Mechanics of Non Newtonian Fluids 
72 Scanning Electron Microscopy 
a 207: Chemical Bonding 
im 21] 12: Physical Chemistry 
‘Chem > - J 


1» 213: Chemical Thermodynamics 
eel 113: Cry stallography 
pS 167 Principles of Quantum Physics 
pys 168 Applied Quantum Physics 

hys 170 Elementary Solid-State Physics 


M ays 2 
Phys 221 11 


Advanced Mechanics 
[^ ~22 Quantum Mechanics 
tp 224 Statistical Mechanics 
is 243: Solid-State Physics: Structure and Binding 
YS 244: Solid-State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals 


w Mechanics 


Eirg Courses for M.S degree: ApSc 211, 21 
thg sional degree: EngS 222, 240, 241, =- 


6, 285. 
™ degree: ApSc 212, 215: EngS 222, 23 


256, 315. 

* rof Courses for M.S degree: ApSc 211, 213: EngS 218, 231: ME 
ho S8iona] degree: EngS 234. 237, 240, 241 

` "eBree: ApSc 212; EngS 229. 230; ME 295. 


A». s,- Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

ex 212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

*: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

CR 4: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

Ck 201: Design of Metal Structures 

CR 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
203: 'restressed Concrete Structures 

C * Applied Soil Mechanics I 

CE 206: Applied Soil Mechanics II 

' 06 Geotechnical Engineering 

CE * Soil Dynamics 

CR m Rock Engineering 

CR 2 0: Methods of Structural Analysis 
l Urban Construction Technology 

De 

Ror, tavement and Runway Design 

250: Advanced Metal Structures 

D Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 

93: liability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

"Nu 


scription, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 


3; EngS 218, 231; ME 
), 


al Engineering 


10ds in Structural Mechanics 


280 


280 


———— 
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CE 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 

CE 256: Coastal Processes 

CE 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering 

CE 258: Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering 

CE 261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 

CE 263: Theory of Structural Stability ‘nd 
CE 266: Design to Resist Natural Hazards I: Effects of Extreme Win 
CE 267: Design to Resist Natural Hazards II: Earthquakes 


Research 
CE 299-300: Thesis Research 
CE 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
CE 399: Dissertation Research 
EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 
EngS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 


I 
ho 
OD 


EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 

EngS 233: Mechanics of Composite Materials 
EngS 234: Composite Materials 

EngS 240: Fracture Mechanics 

EngS 241: Failure of Materials 

EngS 256: Plasticity 

EngS 257: Theory of Vibrations 

EngS 259: Random Vibration of Structures 


EngS 282: Computer-Aided Design í 
EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural 5 ’ 
202, 206, 210; EngS 25° Eng 
or CE 253; CE 266 or 


EngS 259 


Mechanics nanics 


Required courses for M.S. degree: CE 201 or 
For professional degree: CE 250 or 251; EngS 257 
282 or 288. 

For D.Sc. degree: ApSc 212, 213 or 214; EngS 257; CE 254 or 
221, 288. 

Structures and Dynamics 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 


ApSc 211 

ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering Il 

ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering Il 

ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering / 

ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 207: Soil Dynamics 
CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 253: Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE Special Topics in Structural Engineering :neering 
CE peser of Probability Methods in Civil Engin 
CE Analysis of Plates and Shells nd 
CE : Theory of Structural Stability 3 A f Extreme Wi 
CE Design to Resist Natural Hazards I: M Cakes 
tCE Design to Resist Natural Hazards II: Eartha 


EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 
tEngS 217: Analytical Mechanics 
EngS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mech 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
EngS 222: Theory of Elasticity Il 


anics 


tCourse offered on campus only 


Civil, Mechanical 


"EngS 233: Mechanic 
EngS 234 
'EngS 240 
'EngS 256 
Engs : 7 
,Engs 259 lom Vibration of Structures 
*Engs 281: Advanced Programming Techniques f 
Engs 282 Computer-Aided Design 

Engs 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in En 
Analysis an« 


5 of Composite Materials 
Composite Materials 


Fracture Mechanics 
Plasticity 

l'heory of Vibrations 
Ranc 


gineering Mechanics 

1 Design of Thin Walled Structures 

í: Automated Design of Complex Structures 

Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 

Special Topics in l'heoretical and Applied Mechanics 

l'hesis Research 

inso 214 Advanced Numerical Methods 
MES 3]; Introduction to Nonlinear Mech 

Advance 


Disserta 


anics of Continua 
d Reading and Research 


tion Resear: h 
Aeroelasticity I 

i: Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
OR 25] Linear Programmin 
Y 02 Nonlinear Pr 
» Sra 
imi, s 9n Campus 
ed Courses for M S. 
eh ; EngS 215, 257 


~~ degree: ApSc 212, 214 or 215: EngS 221, 259 


E 

gramming I 

degree: ApSc 213; CE 253 
b, 


angley Research Center 
M 285 Ourses for M.S. degree 


i ApSc 213; CE 261 or 263; EngS 221 or 234, 
*b ' 286 or 287 

E "Bree: ApSc 214; EngS 281, 288; ME 223. 

UM 

ly, sources 

Yep 


à *SOL rco. Engineeri ng Option 
ey + Analytic al Methods in Engineering I 
PM Analytica] Methods in Engineering III 
Ang. UN Analytica] Methods in Engineering IV 
CR 208. Analytica] Methods 

* Rock Engineering 
Cr 213. Open Channel Flow 
ER 214. Hydraulic Structures 
Ck 216. Design of Dams 
Ck 219 Advanced Hydrology 
CR 240. Groundwater and Seepage 
CR 249. ciples of Environmental Eng 
Cr 255, vironmental Impact Asses 
C 256. troduction to Ocean and Cx 
CR 273. ( Oasta] Processes 

Advanced Treatment Processes 

m 


in Engineering V 


ineering 
sment 
astal Engineering 


Langley Research Center only 


and Environmental Enginee 


ir Engineering Problems 


3 or 258, 261 or 263 or 


80 School of Engineering and Applied Science 
CE 274: Mechanics of Water Waves 
CE 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
CE 278: Pollution Transport System 
CE 281: Special Topics in Water Resources 
CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
CE 284: Numerical Methods in Water Resources 
CE 298: Research 

CE 299-300: Thesis Research 

CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering 


Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 


2: Advanced Hydraulics 
: Advanced Reading and Research 
: Dissertation Research 


260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 
284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 


5: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


ME 227: Viscous Flow 

ME 231: Hydrodynamics 

ME 277: Computational Fluid Dynamics 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 


Required courses for M.S. degree: T'hesis Option- -ApSc 213 or CE 284; C 


213, 282. 


E21? 


Nonthesis Option—ApSc 213 or CE 284; CE 212, 213, 219, 240. 21 
For professional and D.Sc. degrees: ApSc 211, 213; CE 282, 312; ME 22^ 


Water Resources Planning Option 


ApSc 213: 
CE 212: 
E 213: 
E 214 
E 216: 
E 240 
JE 243: 
YE 256: 
CE 273: 

CE 276: 

CE 278: 

CE 281: 

CE 282: 

CE 284: 

CE 298: 

CE 299-300: 
CE 310: 

CE 311: 

EAd 211-12: 
EAd 269: 
EAd 283: 
EAd 284: 
EngS 206: 
EngS 213: 
EngS 260: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Advanced Hydrology 

Principles of Environmental Engineering 
Environmental Impact Assessment 

Coastal Processes 

Advanced Treatment, Processes 

Water Resources Planning and Control 

Pollution Transport System 

Special Topics in Water Resources 

Hydraulic Modeling 

Numerical Methods in Water Resources 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 

Engineering Administration 

Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving 
Systems Engineering I 

Systems Engineering II 

Technology and Human Needs 
Renewable Resources 

Random Process Theory in Engineering 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 


EngS Numerical Methods in Engineering 
ME Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
OR Linear Programming 
OR Nonlinear Programming I 
OR Integer and Network Programming 


OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 
: OR 377: Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Re 
Econ 217-18: Survey of Economics 
TEcon 235 Energy Resources and Policy 
TEcon 237 Economics of the Environment and Natural Re 


search 


sources 
'Geog 222: Seminar: Resources and the Environment 
"Geog 223: Seminar: The Population-Food Balance 
'PSc 222: Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 


Kired courses for M.S, 


v^ 276. 


"thesis Option- ApSc 213 or CE 284; CE 212, 213, 219. 


degree: T'hesis Option —ApSc 213 or CE 284; CE 91 2, 


240, 276, 280 


“vit Engineering Graduate Courses 


4 " » y 
lrses designated “as arranged" are not offered on 


a regular basis. 
201 


Design of Metal Structures (3) 

Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of advanced 
Structural components and systems, hysteretic beh 
ples, box-type girders, cable systems, composite girders, and special topics 
Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent (Spring) 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and design of 
Structural components, prestressed concrete. slabs, ultimate strength and de 


formation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior. safety considerations, and 
special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 


avior, plastic design princi- 


202 


à 2 or equivalent Fall 
203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3 
Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; de- 
Sign in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, and pre- 
204 Cast systems. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent Spring) 


Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 
Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow foundations and their 
design; deep foundations, including pile types and design criteria; theories of 
lateral earth pressure with applications; stability analyses of slopes. Selected 
€xperiments in the soil mechanics laboratory Prerequisite: approval of depart- 
205 ment. (Spring, even years) 
? Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) 
ature of soil, including geological and pedological aspects; flow of water in soil: 
Seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; stress distribution in earth 
masses; one- and three-dimensional theories of consolidation: analysis of settle- 
ment. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. Prerequisite 
206 approval of department. (Fall, even years) 
eotechnical Engineering (3) 
inciples of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the analysis 
and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile foundations, retaining 
Structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and waterfront structures 
oblems associated with subsurface exploration, dewatering excavations, and 
underpinning Prerequisite: approval of department. (Spring) 


%y 
Tee descript lon, see 


the Undergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 
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207 


208 


209 


210 


212 


219 


220 


Soil Dynamics (3) 
Stress-strain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loa 
earthquakes on foundations and earth dams, design of machinery 
Prerequisite: CE 204 (Fall, odd years) 

Rock Engineering (3) PEA 
Classification and properties of rock; nature of rock masses and rock disco? 
tinuities; field exploration; methods of excavation; design and applications t 
foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers in rock. Prerequisite: approval 
department. (Fall, odd years) 

Probabilistic Methods in Geotechnical Engineering (3) 5 a 
Review of probability concepts; probabilistic theory for particulate media; bes 
ability of soil properties; applications of reliability analysis to geotechn! in 
problems, such as shallow foundations and soil slopes; decision analysis 
geotechnical engineering. (Fall, even years) 

Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 

Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate structu 
analysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational methods, d 
structuring techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of structures; in " 
tion to the finite element method. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fa 
Environmental Chemistry (3) k ri- 
Principles and laboratory operations in environmental chemistry, vins 
mary emphasis on chemistry applicable to water supply, wastewater ical 
ment, and hazardous waste management. Emphasis on advanced analy" 
techniques, including HPLC, GC, and AA. Prerequisite or concurrent regi? 
tion: CE 240 (Fall, odd years) 
Open Channel Flow (3) E flow: 
Types and regimes of flow; energy and momentum principles, uniform tic 
gradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow in nonpris CE 
channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood routing. Prerequis!^ 
193 or ME 221. (Fall) 

Hydraulic Engineering (3) 

Principles and practice of hydraulic design of conveyance, regu d 
measurement structures. Design considerations for spillways, energy ' 
tors, inlet and outlet works related to dams. Forces acting on hydra 
ture and stability analysis. Selection and operation of hydraulic tur! m and 
pumps. Design considerations for flow through pipes. Flow transien ) 
cavitation. Prerequisite: CE 193 or approval of department. (Spring 
Design of Dams (3) 

Project planning and investigations. Types of dams; design ofe 


ds, effects of 
foundations. 


res, mattis 


d 
ting, 9 
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arth- 


dams; stability analysis, foundation treatment, wind-wave protec 


tion. 
struction methods for dams. Reservoir sedimentation. Safety inspec 
dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status. (Spring, even ye 
Urban Construction Technology (3) d janni” 
Precedents and contemporary trends in urban housing, building, anc P 
technology. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arrang 
Advanced Hydrology (3) 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; stream "oti 
age basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing. Desi wal’) 
flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and cont ven ye 
supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent. (Spring, © 
Groundwater and Seepage (3) ter 9? 
Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flow nets, analogs; " 
tions; applications to engineering problems such as excavation a roval 
flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequisite: 
department. (Spring) " 
Urban Transportation Engineering (3) transp“ ju- 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis of urban ative 
tion requirements. Evaluation procedure for selecting among & 
tions. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall, odd years) 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 83 
221 Pavement and Runway Design (3) 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavements and sub- 
grades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway and airfield 
pavements; general principles of runway design. Prerequisite: CE 202, 204 or 
205 (Spring, odd years 
222 Stations and Terminals (3) 


Unified treatment of the functions and operations of stations and terminals of 


transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and planning criteria. Prob- 
lems of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling, intramodal and 
intermodal interfacing, communication and control. Illustrations include rail 
road and subway stations, bus terminals, airports, and harbors Prerequisite 
approval of department (Spring, even years) 

223 Traffic Engineering (3) 


Roadway traffic capacity and other road network performance measures: 


methods of characterizing steady and unsteady traffic flow phenomena; traffic 
behavior monitoring techniques, instruments, and data processing: 
vehicle and operator dynamics on traffic flow beh 
dynamics; traffic control signalization theory 
traffic signal control systems for conve 
access expressways; examples 


impact of 
avior; road bottleneck flow 
and practical implementation: 
ntional street networks and limited. 
of traffic control system implementations. Pre- 
requisite; approval of department (Fall, even years) 
Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) 
Basic principles and practical considerat ions; hydraulic and 
ments; basic parameters and elements of design; layout 
supply and sewage systems, pumping stations, and wastewater treatment 
plants; development of design parameters; cost and financing; existing plant 
expansions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 240, 241 (Fall, 
even years) 
Principles of Environmental Engineering (3) 
(Formerly Principles of Environmental Engineering 1) 
Basic concepts needed to understand water, air, and terrestrial environments, 
including the interrelationships among these environments and selected prin- 
ciples of environmental chemistry and microbiology. Assessment of environ- 
mental quality and impact; environment and health; regulatory control. Water 
and wastewater systems. (Fall) 
Water and Wastewater Treatment Processes (3) 
(Formerly Principles of Environmental Engineering II) 
Theory and application of commonly used processes, including sedimentation, 
coagulation, filtration, disinfection, gas transfer, softening, ion exchange, acti- 
vated sludge, trickling filtration, oxidation ponds, sorption, and sludge stabili- 
zation and disposal. Process combinations and modifications needed to produce 
Systems that meet specific treatment requirements. (Spring, even years) 
243 Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 
Public policy and legislation at federal, state, and local levels concerning qual- 
ity of the environment. Strategies and methodologies that have been developed 
to assess impact of engineering projects. Technology of assessing impact on air 
and water quality and on land use, applied to transportation facilities, water 
Supply and pollution-control facilities, and industrial and community develop- 
9s, Ment. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall, odd years) 
50 Advanced Metal Structures (3) 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by elastic 
and inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considerations, and unique 
251 Structural systems Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent (Fall) 
^^ Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by ulti- 
mate-strength methods, precast systems, progressive collapse, earthquake con- 
Siderations, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures, and special topics. Pre- 
requisite: CE 202 or equivalent (Spring) 
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Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 

Probability theory, theory of structural reliability, probabilistic an& 
strength and loads, risk and reliability function, empirical distribution, 
bility plot. Reliability of structures in the design service life, method of pertur 
bation, Monte Carlo simulation. Fatigue and fracture, proof testing, inspection 
and repair-replacement maintenance Prerequisite: approval of department 


lysis of 
probe 


(Fall, odd years) 

Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 

Selected problems in structural mechanics and design, such 
in structural systems, advanced probabilistic structural mechanics, 
design for dynamic loads, structural design for repeated loads, or 
structural applications. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 and approval of department. 
arranged) 

Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) Nr 
Fundamental aspects of incompressible fluid mechanics and its applications i 
analysis of wave motions, circulations, and other free surface flows in co is 
and offshore regions; wave spectra, water-level fluctuations, tides, taunan s 
oscillations, and storm surges; wind-generated waves, including wave statist! 
and wave spectra; beaches, sediment transport, wave forces on coas 
offshore structures. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall) 
Coastal Processes (3) 

Coastal sediment properties and analysis, longshore trans 
rates: sediment budget; response of beaches to wave action an ) dune 
inlets, mechanical bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport in san ) 
stabilization, sediment tracing. Prerequisite: CE 255 (Spring, even 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering (3) 

Applications of principles of ocean and coastal engineering to co 
structures, harbor design and navigation, breakwaters, seawalls, quays for 
sediment transport in the coastal regime, estuaries and deltas; dredi odd 
maintenance of channels and harbors. Prerequisite: CE 255. (Spring 
years) 

Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering (3) ode!s; 
Uncertainty in real-world information; basic probability concepts an "tion of 
random variables; useful probability distributions, statistical estimi istri 
distribution parameters from observed data; empirical determination 9 jgio 
bution models; testing hypothesis; regression and correlation analyses; h rat” 
theory as applied to engineering problems in structural, geotechnica ctio? 
lic, transportation, and environmental engineering as well as cons 
planning and management. (Fall, even years) 

Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) F pound 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various of 
ary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, din the 
folded-plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general linear ™ 
ory and its simplification to membrane theory; bending stresses = ual? 
revolution, shallow-shell theory. Specific applications. Prerequisite: 

status. (Spring) 

Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) crete and 
Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced con appli 
metal, design of containers for fluids and granular materials, compu 2 961; 
tions in the analysis of such structures. Prerequisite: CE 201, , 


as thermal stressen 

structura 
advan 

May be 


port processes s 
d structures; U 


jon 
astal protect. 


equivalent. (Fall, alternate years) f 
Theory of Structural Stability (3) . solum” an 
General criteria for stability, buckling of elastic and inelastic co of plat 
frames, torsional and lateral buckling, variational methods. Buck! imperi 


and shells under static loads, stability of stiffened structures effec 1 
tions and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
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265 Special Topics in Geotechnical 
Selected topics, such as rheology of 
tunneling, or ocean engineering 


Engineering (3 

soils, computer applications, excavating and 

problems. May be repeated for credit 

site: approval of department (As arranged) 

266 Design to Resist Natural Hazards I: Effe 
(Formerly Design Procedures for E 
Hazards I) 

Characterization of winds in hurricanes, tornadoes, and extreme extratropical 
storms; variation of velocity and direction w ith elevation; probability and risk 
Static wind forces on structures; U.S. and European codes desi 
bracing systems. Storm surge and flooding 


Prerequi 


cts of Extreme Wind (3 
arthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other Natural 


gn of wind 


hazards. Aeroelastic effects 
vortex action, galloping, flutter. Analysis of sensitiv 
and buffetting effects; approaches to suppression of oscillations Prerequisite 
EngS 257 or approval of department Fall, odd years 

Design to Resist Natural Hazards II: Earthquakes (3) 

(Formerly Design Procedures for E 
Hazards II) 

Origins and characterization of earthquakes, 
vals, and risk assessment. Basic code re 
freedom concepts; earthquake spectra; 
ior. Response of multiple-story buildings, bracing systems, torsional 
P-Delta effects Response of other types of structures, including bridges em 
bankments, and utilities. ( ritique of codes; analysis of random effects; damping 
Systems; base insolation Integration of natural hazard design. Prere 
EngS 257 or approval of department Fall 


and 


e structures for aeroelasti 
267 
arthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other Natu rai 
zoning maps, recurrence inter 


quirements based on single-degree-of 
reserve strength in post-elastic behav 


and 


quisite 


, even years) 

271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3 
Introductory course Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary 
conditions of fluid media, application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion 
around two- and three-dimensional bodies, perturbation concepts. Introduction 
to thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and movement of 
bodies in calm and disturbed water Prerequisite: approval of department 

2 Offered off campus only (As arranged 

2 


Microbiology for Environmental Engineers (3 
(Formerly Biological Wastewater Treatment) 
Principles of microbiology and their application to lake 
waste problems, and biological treatment systems 
niques for evaluating the impact of wastewate 
Substances on ecological systems. € 


>S, Streams, hazardous 

Bioassay and other tech- 

r discharges and hazardous 

oncepts of limnology, including limiting of 

í nutrients and control of nuisance growths Spring, even years) 

273 Advanced Treatment Processes (3) 
(Formerly Water Supply Engineering) 
Principles and applications of advanced systems for treating water, wastewater, 
and hazardous wastes, including nitrification, denitrification. chemical precipi 
tation of phosphorus, biological phosphorus removal, effluent filtration, oxida 
tion-reduction processes, stripping, sorption, incineration, distillation, electro- 

2 dialysis, and reverse osmosis. Prerequisite: CE 241 (Spring, odd years 

"4 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 

Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, refle 
diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow-water theorv. 
tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. Wave generation 
by wind, state of the art based on correlation between theory and measure- 
ments. Wave breaking and reflexion Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent and 

275 mermission of instructor. (Fall, even years) 

Pecial Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 
Selected topics, such as marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, interfacial (inter- 
nal) waves, or applied random processes in ocean and coastal engineering. May 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of departmient. 


xion, refraction, 


(As arranged 
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300 


310 


Water Resources Planning and Control (3) r 
The parameters of water resources planning and control, economics of wale 
resources and related natural resources, economics of water-quality contro’ 
physical parameters of water resource development, water resources law. Pr 
requisite: approval of department. (Fall, even years) 

Industrial Waste Treatment (3) "mn 
The nature of industry and waste generation, industrial waste characterisit” 
waste measurements, techniques used in industrial waste treatment and je 1 
trol, nuclear waste control, reuse of industrial effluents and sewage for indus 
trial process water, problems associated with treatment sewage for indust ig 
process water and disposal of industrial wastes and their effects on receiv! ) 
waters. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 240. (Fall, 
Pollution Transport System (3) en lagi 
Distribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere, diffusive i 
advective transport, mathematics for stream pollutant deoxygeneration i " 
groundwater pollution transport, sediment transport, thermal transpor" ui- 
merical simulation of pollutant transports in streams and estuaries. 

site: CE 193, ME 131. (Fall, even years) 

Management of Hazardous Wastes (3) :ag the 
Federal regulations governing management of hazardous wastes, including: n. 
Resource Conservation and Recovery Act (RCRA) and Superfund legisla 2E 
Groundwater monitoring, treatment, and recovery systems; geophysic@ ies 
vestigations; landfill design; barrier walls; emerging treatment technolof^. 
risk-assessment methods. Case histories are used to illustrate lega as | of 
the permit process, and enforcement methods. Prerequisite: approv® 


department. (Spring, odd years) 
Special Topics in Water Resources (3) is, bY 
Morphometric properties of drainage basins, drainage network analys? |y. 


draulic geometry of streams, advanced hydraulics of alluvial channels, P ui 


ing of drainage basins, computer applications, stochastic hydrology: 
site: approval of department. (As arranged) 
Hydraulic Modeling (3) 

Dimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models— physical, mathe 
cal. Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed models. Prerequisite: 
(Fall, alternate years) 


Special Topics in Environmental Engineering (3) dis 
Selected topics, such as public health engineering, sludge treatment an ) 
posal, advanced chemistry for environmental engineers. (As arra 
Numerical Methods in Water Resources (3) iff ene? 
Use of microcomputers in water resources. Elements of finite di form 
schemes, basic operations, convergence, stability, and consistency. Nonu? ady 


flow and error analysis; unsteady laminar flow; diffusion problems; uns rsio” 
flow in open channels; water hammer, seepage flow, and diffusion- J 
problems. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Spring) 
Research (arr.) 

Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 

Sedimentation Engineering (3) 

Problems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment. Í 
motion. Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories. TI. 8p 
tion measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisite: 2 
proval of department. (Fall, odd years) 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) gn 
Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel forms table 
forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels. Design P pili 
channels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers. Chann p" pe 


m d 
itiation 
nitié ent? 


tion, navigation channels. Case studies including environmental imp? 
requisite: CE 212 or approval of department. (Spring, odd years 
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312 Advanced Hydraulics (3) 
Theory of unsteady flow. Diffusion and dispersion throug 
channels. Numerical solutions using finite element and finite difference 
methods. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of department (Spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and Spring) 


h pipes and open 


lechanical Engineering Graduate Courses 


"urges designated “as arranged" are not offered on a regular basis. An asterisk 


pates that a course is offered at NASA- Langley Research Cente 
"red on campus when arranged. 
*201 


rand may be 


Computational Fluid Dynamics Laboratory (1) 
Development of computer programs for solving fluid dynamics 
incompressible and compressible inviscid and viscous 
i concurrent registration: ME 277. (As arranged) 
202 Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory (1) 
Use of computational aerodynamics methods for conducting engineering 
studies of practical low-speed, transonic, and high-speed flows. Prerequisite or 
" concurrent registration: ME 222. (As arranged) 
203 Experimental Techniques in Aerodynamics (3 
The wind tunnel, instrumentation devices, boundary corrections, testing pro- 
cedures, data reduction; laboratory experiments including calibration of instru- 
ments, test-section calibrations, and two-dimensional and three-dimensional 
model tests. Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 
204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) 
Pressure and temperature sensors; shadowgraph, schlieren and interferometer 
systems; laser holography; laser doppler velocimetry; signal conditioning, use 
of amplifiers with shielding and grounding techniques; digital techniques; 
signal multiplexing; use of computers; error analysis and data handling. Lec- 
1 ture and laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall, odd years) 
208 Research in Computational Fluid Dynamics (1 to 3) 
Specific research projects in conjunction with experimental laboratory course or 
computational labs. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) 
Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, propulsion, and configu- 
ration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles; effects of sub- 
mergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical jet action: structural 
considerations. Prerequisite: EngS 228. (As arranged) 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress and strain tensors; fundamental equa- 
tions of viscous compressible flows Irrotational flows and Laplace’s equations; 
source, sinks, doublets, and vortices. Complex-variable methods; laminar flow 
of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequisite: ap- 
proval of department. (Fall) 
Applied Aerodynamics (3) 
Introduction to practical and computational methods for solving two- 
dimensional and three-dimensional aerodynamics problems. Linear methods, 
nonlinear potential methods, coordinate transforms, and boundary-layer 
9 methods. Prerequisite: EngS 284, ME 221. (As arranged) 
24 Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
Classification of combustion engines. Air cycles, vapor cycles, external- and 
internal-combustion engines; rotary engines, reciprocating engines, and turbo- 


problems for 
flows. Prerequisite or 


2 (As arranged) 
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$ . cle 
machinery; ideal cycle analysis; engine heat losses and friction; practical d. 
ing: 


analysis, status of computerized cycle analysis; combustion and knock" 
carburetion and fuel injection; mixture distribution; valve mechanism; ignition 
systems; combustion chamber; piston-engine, rotary-engine, and turbomachin 
ery mechanics and balance. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(As arranged) 

Turbomachinery I (3) 

Turbine, compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensional analysis 
machines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; energy interchange 1D 
machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of turbines, compre j- 
and pumps; comparison of types of turbines, compressors, and pumps. Prereq! 
site: ME 221 (Fall) 
Turbomachinery II (3) 
Aerodynamics of aerofoils, flow in cascades, axial-compressor and axia 
aerodynamic design, compressor and turbine matching. Combusti t 
mentals, combustion chemistry, and gas-turbine combustion chamber es! 
Prerequisite: ME 225 (Spring) 

Viscous Flow (3) hs 
Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number vai 
laminar boundary-layer theory, stability and separation Reynolds stresses eat 
turbulence; internal, boundary-layer, and mixing flows Applications “gl ot 
and mass transfer and to reacting flows. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, 2 
equivalent (Fall, even years) 

Hydrodynamics (3) - 
Flow at large Reynolds numbers; inviscid flows in two and three dimension h 
irrotational flow theory; conformal mapping and applications. Hel : 
rems and vorticity dynamics. Applications, such as finite wing theory - eel 
bilities, and large coherent structures. Free surface flow, Froude numbers 
vortex. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Aeroelasticity I (3) h 
Introduction to aeroelastic phenomena. Structural deformations of ve tati 
under static and dynamic loads. Vibrations of vehicle structures: ness 
aeroelastic problems (structural deformation, divergence control effective y- 
and reversal). Flutter theory and calculation of flutter boundaries. Ae and 
namics of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wings in subsonic, son to 
supersonic flow. Strip theory applications of two-dimensional aerodyn2P" gre. 
three-dimensional lifting surfaces. Piston and Newtonian-flow theories: 
requisite: EngS 257, ME 221; or equivalent (As arranged) 
Aeroelasticity II (3) 


rbo- 
of tu id 


control surfaces. General time-dependent motion of arbitrary configu h di 
subsonic and supersonic flow. Transonic unsteady aerodynamics 0! > turd" 
mensional lifting surfaces. Dynamic response of aircraft to atmosP er! 
lence. Aeroelasticity in structural design. Prerequisite: ME 233. 

(As arranged) 


Compressible Flow (3) a 


equation ich 
compressible inviscid fluid, small-perturbation theory, expansions [s trop? 
number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role 0%” gár 
in supersonic flow, shock-wave interactions, holograph transform 
mán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonic flow theory), M 
of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. Prerequisite: Ap 

221 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) 

Propulsion (3) ve flows 
Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive nd m 
dynamics of combustion and detonation processes, nonuniform flows 
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ing, intakes and additive drag, mechanics of 
generation, multiple-flow thrust generators, thrust recovery and augmenta 
tion, and the propulsion spectrum Examples taken from propellers, turbojets 
turbofans, ramjets, and rockets Prerequisite: ME 155 (Spring) 

238 Energetics of Fluid Flow (3) 
Classification of fluids and criteria for 


flow induction, drag and thrust 


identifying flow regimes continuum, 
rarefied, relativistic, and quantum flows. Dimensional analysis and similitude 


Derivation of species conservation equations, including cases in which external 

body forces are applied, such as magnetofluid-mechanics High-speed chem 

ically reacting flows aerothermochemistry. Introduction to computational fluid 

dynamics. Prerequisite ApSc 213, ME 221. As arranged) 
240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) 

Techniques for the analysis and synthesis of function. path, and motion generat 

ing mechanisms. Algebraic and graphical methods for the dimensional de 


'sign 
of mechanisms having pr 


escribed performance characteristics Design for 
higher-order requirements Computer-aided techniques for the optimal design 
of planar linkages using Burmester theory, complex number stretch-rotation 
operators, Chebyshev polynomials, etc. Review of recent developments and 
current research. Term project Prerequisite: ME 190 or equivalent 

(Spring, even years) 
Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems (3) 

Reduction of physical and engineering systems to simplified physical and math- 
ematical models. Manipulation of models using PASCAL programming Repre- 
sentation of systems using such techniques as linear graphs, networks, analogs, 
logical operators, and reticular geometry. Numerical algorithms for optimiza- 
tion, graph identification, mini-sum arithmetic, and searching. Styles of prob- 
lem solving. Prerequisite: ME 117 (Spring) 

742 Advanced Mechanisms (3) 

Emphasis on spatial kinematics, with some attention to classical theorems of 
plane kinematics Analysis and synthesis of mechanisms. Analytical tech- 
niques using matrices, dual numbers, quaternion algebra, finite and instan- 
taneous screws, theory of envelopes. Applications to design of linkages, cams 

gears, machined surfaces. Use of digital computers in mechanism analysis and 
design. (Spring, odd years) 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) 

Design of mechanical engineering systems and components, 
integration of engineering disciplines at an advanced leve 
computer-aided design (CAD) methods, including 
element analysis, and completion of a desig 
department. (Fall) 

Electromechanical Control Systems (3) 
Advanced techniques for system synthesis, 


24] 


243 


requiring the 
l. Emphasis on use of 
computer graphics and finite 
n project. Prerequisite: approval of 


246 


compensation, and stabilization 
Linear and nonlinear characterization of mechanical, electromechanical, and 


electronic control components. Time domain analysis and synthesis using state 
Space methods and matrix differential equation techniques. Introduction to 
digital control theory and its applications Prerequisite: ME 182 or 
equivalent. (Fall) 
Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) 
Designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements, state-of-the- 
art limitations, computer-aided design, integration of aircraft components, 
economic considerations, and iterations to final configuration to Obtain spe- 
$ Cified mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged 
48 Seminar: Aircraft Design II (3) 
Aircraft design in relation to prescribed mission requirements, different config- 
urative concepts, detail design features. Estimat ion of weight, size, and power of 
an aircraft to satisfy mission specifications; design trade-offs and compromises. 
Emphasis on subsonic aircraft for steady cruising flight missions. Jet-powered 
and propeller-driven aircraft: Supersonic cruising aircraft. Prerequisite ap- 
proval of department. (As arranged) 


*249 Spacecraft Design (3) 
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` > " ~ jon 
Computer-aided design of spacecraft and satellites to meet specific miss - 
fer, orbital 


requirements. Environment, propulsion, structure, heat trans n 
r desig 


chanics, control considerations. Use of modern computer codes fo 
studies. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
Launch Vehicle Design (3) , 
Computer-aided design of hypersonic launch vehicles to meet specific mise p. 
requirements. Propulsion, structures flight path, aerothermochemistry g $ 
trol considerations. Use of modern computer codes for design studies. Pre 


site: approval of department. (As arranged) 

Computer-Integrated Manufacturing (3) site 

Automation techniques for the processing of metals, polymers, and compra 

materials. Survey of computer technology, computer graphics and solid m ps 

ing, data structures, computer-assisted analysis and optimization. Use of Sen 

ing and process modeling to control machining, forming, inject ion-molding 
i 


welding processes. Numerical control and robot programming, applicat ling 
limitations. Program verification techniques. System-integration, sch Micro- 
and tool-management strategies in the computer-integrated factory. ; , 0 
and macro-social and economic considerations in the intr uctio Jent 
computer-integrated manufacturing Prerequisite: ME 192 or equiva 
(Fall) 

Projects in Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing (3) up 
Application of the concepts of computer-integrated manufacturing © uter" 
projects, culminating in written and oral presentations. Use of a comp" ts 
aided design (CAD) system to specify the geometry of mechanical compo" ls 
Generation of path instructions for numerically controlled (NC) mac i ions 
to produce useful components. Robot programming, fixturing, and appli part 
in materials handling, machining, and assembly. Factory simulation, 951 
scheduling, and NC program-verification algorithms Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 

Tribology (3) lym 
Fundamentals of the friction, wear, and lubrication of metals, por nate” 
ceramics, and composite materials. Theories of the friction and wear 0 s 
rials, techniques for the physical and chemical characterization of SUI the 
Wear coatings, boundary and solid lubrication Tribological problems req 
processing of metals and in the application of ceramic components. 

site: CE 166 or equivalent. (As arranged) 
Urban Transportation Technology (3) i ode 
Introduction to technical evaluation of alternative transportation mrgy 
cluding bus, rail, and new technology. Includes system operations, enet ap 
environmental impacts, route constraints, suspension and switching Y val o 
life-cycle costs, and measures of system effectiveness. Prerequisite: app 
department. (As arranged) 

Energy Systems Analysis I-II (3-3) 

Application of diverse energy analytic techniques to a variety 
tems, devices, and processes. Solar photovoltaics, fuel cells; tidal, ge9 mage” 
wind energy conversion; controlled thermonuclear fusion ane ciliis 
tohydrodynamics. Synthesis of fuels and structural aspects of electri? perg” 
and their relation to decentralized energy. Coupled issues, such as ood 
population-energy, and transportation information. Analytical me "T. 
plied to these technologies: hands-on machine literature searching; § ulti 
demand forecasting, including Delphi, scenario writing, linear an istics ap 
statistical regression analysis; data interpretation of extremal $ ysis: net 
plied to the design of wind electric generators; input-output ana lof 
energy analysis; life-cycle costing; second-law (exergy) analysis; rassis" 


gt 
of energ ^i, 


assessment; mathematical modeling of energy systems and compu yen 
synthesis (CAS). It is recommended that ME 257-58 be taken m 
Prerequisite: approval of department. (Academic year) 
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259 Solar Heating Systems (3) 
Fundamentals of solar radiat ion; methods of solar energy collection and storage 
Theory of flat-plate collectors, solar energy system analysis, design of solar 
water-heating and space-heating systems, economics of solar heating systems 
Passive solar heating systems. Solar industrial process heat. Prerequisite: ME 
187 or equivalent. (Fall) 

260 Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) 
Basic concepts and engineering data including psychometrics and comfort 
conditions. Heating and cooling load calculations, computer programs for sys- 
tem design and for energy consumption analysis. Codes and standards for 
building energy management, energy conservation opportunities. Heating and 
air-conditioning systems; all-air, air-and-water, all-water, and central- control 
systems. Cost estimates and economic analyses, life-cycle costing. Prerequisite 
ME 187 or equivalent. (Spring) 

21 Air Pollution I (3) 


Introductory course on the generation, monitoring, and control of air pollution 
Atmospheric pollutants; current levels and health problems. Combustion chem- 
istry and mixing. Application to automobile and power plant controls. Photo- 
chemical processes; smog and measurements. Atmospheric dispersion; inver- 
sion and acid rain. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall, odd years) 
262 Air Pollution II (3) 
Trends in the design of nonpolluting automotive sources. Atmospherics of 
pollution diffusion and long-term chemical evolution. Weather interaction. Di- 
agnostic techniques and remote sensing. Air pollution standards. Noise control 
Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent (Spring, even years) 
Power Plant Pollution Control (3) 
The control of existing emissions from stationary sources. Aerosol controls; 
sedimentation, precipitation, filtration, and wet collection. Application of 
Scrubbers, catalysts, and combustion modification to control of gaseous emis- 
sions from stationary sources. Special techniques for fine particulate control 
(fabric, electrostatics). Waste disposal. Alternative power systems and future 
design concepts. Thermal pollution. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent 
(Fall, even years) 
Wind Tunnel Research Techniques (3) 
À comprehensive survey of wind tunnel research facilities and techniques 
Subsonic, transonic, supersonic, and hypersonic facilities. Basic principles of 
wind tunnel design; associated research equipment, including models, bal- 
ances, instrumentation, and flow-visualization techniques. Data acquisition 
and reduction, research methods, static and dynamic testing techniques, pow- 
ered-model testing, typical research data, significant research contributions 
2 Prerequisite: approval of department. (Spring) 
70 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of aero- 
dynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and perfor- 
$,, Mance. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Spring) 
^l VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 
Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft. Hovering performance based on 
momentum theory, analysis of jet-induced interference effects, transition aero- 
dynamics, theoretical stability and control and correlation with flight data. 
Eround-effect theory and experiment, handling-qualities criteria, elements 
9f instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequisite: approval of 
9 department. (Spring) 
Powered-Lift Technology (3) 
Basic principles of powered-lift aircraft. High-lift aerodynamics, low-speed 
Stability and control, fundamentals of internally blown and externally blown 
Powered-lift concepts, the spanwise blowing scheme to delay wing stall. Use of 
Powered-lift for improved maneuverability of fighter aircraft, aerodynamic 
Bround effects, alleviation of noise of powered-lift systems, aerodynamic loads 
associated with blown flaps. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 
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Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) 

Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; m 
models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback contr 
ity, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of nonlinear 


athematic? 
ol, stabil- 
ities 2” 
noise. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring) 

Principles of Flight Guidance (3) -— 
Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight. Implementation of guider 
systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic dà 
processing. Prerequisite: ME 273 (Fall) 

Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) "- 
Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction cos” ar 
stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, stability of line ^ 
systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynamics, Laplace — 
form techniques, and frequency-response analysis. Prerequisite: approva 
department (Fall) 

Mechanics of Space Flight (3) ++ de 
Two-body problems, including orbital elements, universal variables, orbit r 
termination, Kepler’s equations, orbit transfers, and Lambert’s theorem». 
bital perturbation, variation of parameters, drag and oblateness effects. Fre 
uisite: EngS 217 (As arranged) 

Computational Fluid Dynamics (3) 

Theory of discrete methods for solving the governing equations of flu 
namics. Potential flow, Euler equations, Navier-Stokes equations. Emphá* 
algorithm development appropriate to modern supercomputers. 
EngS 284, ME 221. (As arranged) 

Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 

Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) m 
Macroscopic and microscopic descriptions of thermodynamic systems: amit 
mental equation; conditions of equilibrium and stability of thermody? o 
systems. Review of methods of statistical thermodynamics, microstate, 
state, and thermodynamic probability. Classical and quantum statistics and 
erties of perfect gases and crystals. Review of elements of kinetic theory ret 
transport phenomena. Chemical equilibrium and selected applications. 
uisite: approval of department. (Fall) 

Advanced Thermodynamics (3) : 
The concept of ensembles; Boltzmann, Fermi-Dirac, and Bose -Einstein $ non 
tics: balance and entropy-production equations. Presentation of linea" prr 
equilibrium thermodynamics, using Onsager's reciprocity relation pard 
gogine's nonlinear, nonequilibrium thermodynamics. Consideration t. reati 
instability and fluctuation theory, using the formulation of Haken; bi peod 
and catastrophe theories. Integration of subjects using information redu" 
computational techniques to determine thermophysical properties. 

site: ME 280 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) mic and 
World energy resources and the importance of fission energy: AUN gel? 
nuclear structure, nuclear fission and chain reaction, critical ma tions gn 
reactor classification, history of reactor development Nuclear rea tion: Nev 
radiation; radioactive decay; radiation detection, hazards, and pro 

tron reactions, neutron diffusion and slowing down, the criticality © on 
Reflected reactors, homogeneous and heterogeneous reactor systems s rre 
reactor behavior and control, description of pressurized and boiling safely 
tors, other reactor systems. Environmental considerations, reactor i 
requisite: approval of department (As arranged) i 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering II (3) ation ds 
Energy removal; reactor coolants; reactor thermal hydraulics, pr ja? 
age and reactor material problems. Reactor fuels, shielding, le ^ 
structural components. Preliminary reactor design, fuel cycles, nu peret" 
systems, engineered safety systems. The economics of nuclear po" 

site: ME 283 (As arranged) 


id dy 
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1285 Reaction Kinetics (3 
Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogeneous reactions in 
gaseous and liquid systems Prerequisite: ME 280 
Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
287 Heat Conduction (3) 
Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media Formulation and 
methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions. Steady two- and three- 
dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat conduction. Conduction in 
composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent 
288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbule 


nt flow. Application of 
boundary-layer theory to problems of forced convection. The laminar boundary 
layer and similarity solutions. He: 


at convection in turbulent flow, momentum- 
heat transfer analogy. The influence of temperature-dependent fluid proper- 

ties. Convective heat transfer at high velocities, mass transfer, formulation of a 

simplified theory. Some solutions to the conserved-property equation Prerequi- 

- site: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 
289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 

Nature of thermal radiation; laws of intensity attenuation and generation 

Solid angles and frequency spectrum: flames, solar ponds, beam energy trans- 

mission. Surface properties and view factors: design of furnaces and radiant 

boilers. Radiation vs, convection processes: reentry, lasers Applications to 
optical temperature diagnostics: emission, absorption, and scattering tech- 
niques; remote sensing. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall, even 
A years) 
290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 

Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete particles, 

relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics, Maxwell distribution of molecu- 

lar velocities, Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interactions, free paths, colli- 

Sion rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to diffusion, viscosity, heat 

conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low density. Prerequisite: ME 

M 280 (As arranged) 
Power Systems (3-3) 
Design of thermal power system components and system optimization. Steam- 
Cycle power generation system components: steam generators, reactor coolant 
System, condensate and feedwater system, turbine-generator, waste heat re- 
moval. Heat balance studies, options for improved cycle efficiencies, system 
optimization studies, component selection and design, cooling towers, lakes and 
ponds. Review of safety and pollution regulations; testing, inspection, and codes 
Survey of electric power system technology. Prerequisite: ME 148, 187; or 
293 equivalent (Academic year) 
Combustion (3) 
Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical kinetics. Chain 
reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flames, heterogeneous com- 
ustion. Combustion technology, computer modeling, and experimental mea- 
Surements. Impact of pollution regulations and alternate fuels. Prerequisite 
295 approval of department. (Spring, even years) 
? Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 

Istribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac statistics: 
Partition functions, correspondence between classical and statistical thermo- 
dynamics. Systems with negligible effects of interparticle forces; perfect gases, 
Perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye solid, the Einstein solid. Prere 

2% Site: ME 280. (As arranged) 
Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
erequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
erequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 


(As arranged) 


(Fall, odd years) 
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Research (arr 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 
Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) "m 
Classification of fluids, physical properties of composite fluids, convected ids 
dinate systems, fundamentals of constitutive equations of compo 
Purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, power-law fluids. 
theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, quasi-linear viscoelast! «de 
Nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-Ericksen theory. Viscoplast! 
Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd's analysis. Viscometry and rheogonio tion 
turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsions in pipes, fractional drag ien 
by polymeric additives. Prerequisite approval of department. (As arrani 
Nonsteady Flow (3) teady 
Eulerian and Lagrangian kinematics. Fundamental equations of on 
viscous flow. Characteristics and waves, initial and boundary conditions. tion 
theory and the oscillating airfoil. Nonsteady flows with entropy P p" 
Discontinuities, interactions, and special transients. Gas dynamics ‘931 or 
steady combustion. Analogies and applications Prerequisite: ME 235 or &" 
equivalent. (As arranged) 

Theory of Turbulence (3) ime 
Concept of turbulence, transition and linear theory of flow stability, exper ib 
tal observations on turbulence generation, turbulent kinetic energy dis 
tion, statistical description of turbulence, energy cascade and energy § dels: 
in turbulence, mean turbulent energy and Reynolds stress closure ae 
turbulent shear flows in free turbulence and wall turbulence, turbu " ms, 
atmospherical environment and effects on air pollution and weather sy 
turbulent drag reduction. Prerequisite: ME 227 (As arranged) 
Magnetofluidmechanics (3) n gpd 
Thermodynamics and fluid mechanics of electrically conducting liq ied of 
gases, theory and applications. Thermodynamics and transport pro ment?! 
plasmas formulated, reaction kinetics and plasma reactions. Fun - plo" 
equations (mass, momentum, and energy) of magnetofluidmec ani? (gr 
with infinite and finite conductivity, Alfven waves and wave phenome jme" 
with heat transfer and friction. Relativistic magnetofluidmechanie^ ener? 
sional analysis and scaling parameters. Applications to MHD p fusio™ 
tors, pumps, plasma jets and propulsion, controlled thermonuc 9, 
chemical synthesis and mineral separation. Prerequisite: 221, 

As arranged) 

Hypersonic Flow (3) method 
Shock waves in hypersonic limits, one-dimensional piston problem, " ution” 
of characteristics. Hypersonic small-disturbance theory an exact for s?" 
Unsteady analogy and similarity parameters. Newtonian flow theory 
der and blunt bodies. Tangent wedge/cone approximation and shoe e 
theory. Delta wing problems. Hypersonic viscous interaction P em oi 
real-gas effects. Features of hypersonic boundary layers and loca ) 
approximations. Prerequisite: ApSc 211, ME 235. (As arranged E. 
Physical Gas Dynamics (3) jfi 
Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular force? gti? 
heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas: 
Prerequisite: ME 235, 295 or equivalent. (As arranged) 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Scie 
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May be repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) poll 
Dissertation Research (arr.) redit. ` 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for ¢ 
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atmospheric motions, 
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Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
Deflection of beams using singular functions, unsymmetrical bending of beam 
beams on elastic foundation. Beam-column problems, shear center for or 
walled beam cross sections, curve beams. Applications of energy meth “4 
torsion, basic equations for theory of elasticity, thin- and thick-walled cylinder 
stress concentration, failure criteria and elastic-plastic analysis of beams Y 
der bending and torsion. Prerequisite: CE 120 (Spring) 
Analytical Mechanics (3) 9d 
Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles 5, 
Lagrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, ther] 
small oscillations. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arrang 
Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) lid, 
Kinematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic el le 
Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, -— 
applications. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall) 

Theory of Elasticity I (3) rob 
Review of basic concepts and equations, formulation of boundary-value P " 
lems, variational principles, general torsion and bending of prismatica "m 
solution of plane problems using complex analysis Prerequisite: 

EngS 215 or 218. (Spring) 

Theory of Elasticity II (3) 

Three-dimensional elastostatics, thermoelasticity, and introduct 
wave propagation. Prerequisite: EngS 221. Prerequisite or concurrent re 
tion: ApSc 215. (Fall, odd years) 

Physical Oceanography (3) 

Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between air and sea, cu 
waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave sta 
ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent (As arranged) 
Transformations in Materials (3) 

Thermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy, 
equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, 
mations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic trans 
Prerequisite: CE 140, ME 280 (Spring, odd years) 
Deformation of Materials (3) 

Dislocation geometry, stress field of dislocations, 


astic 9° 


rrents) vin 
tistics ed 


: fet 
lattice der 


location reactions, dislocation dynamics, yield, plastic flow, wor rdeniné 
recovery, solid solution hardening, precipitation and dispersion 
Prerequisite: CE 166, EngS 218 (Fall, odd years) 


Structure of Materials (3) 

Introduction to bonding types, including covalent, metallic, 
lography, elastic properties of crystals, crystal defects, the! mpouP 
solids, crystal defect interactions, solid solutions, interm iate CO 
defect clusters, grain boundaries, phase boundaries, and su vo , 
ing techniques for solids, including molecular dynamics, ^ 
quantum theory of free and tightly bound electrons in solids. 

CE 140 (Fall) p 
Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) rties? is 
Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic materials, invariant prope in8. y 

orthotropic lamina, biaxial strength theory for an orthotropic gti. o 
chanics of materials approach to stiffness, elasticity approach ry of atig” 
Classical lamination theory, strength of laminates. Statistical the sprint 
damage for composites. Prerequisite: approval of department. 

odd years) nd 


Composite Materials (3) i echan A 
Principles of composites and composite reinforcement. Microm jals. Sher: 
failure, interface reactions in various composites, reinforcing me jymers, we 
ture of composites: fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforced gibe 
reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispersion” sears) 
metals. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring, €V 
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236 Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) 
Sample preparation Optical microscopy including polarized light methods, 
phase contrast, interferometry. X-ray diffraction including Laue technique 
and Debye-Scherrer method Electron probe microanalysis 
copy, including electron optics, image formation, and contrast 
transmission electron microscopy. Field 
EngS 231 (Spring, odd years) 


Electron micros- 
for scanning and 
lon microscopy. Prerequisite 


237 Environmental Effects on Materials (3) 
Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, electrochemical reactions, polarization 
Environmental factors, intergranular corrosion, stress corrosion, high-tem 
perature corrosion. Kinetics and mechanisms of corrosion, oxidation, liquid 
metal corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite approval of department 

so... (Fall, even years) 

239 Physical Ceramics (3) 


Crystal chemistry and the syste 


matic study of the structure of ceramic mate 
rials. Solid 


reactions occurring at elevated temperatures. Sintering vitri- 
fication, diffusional mechanisms and effects Reaction rate theory. Elastic, 
anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids Viscoelastic behav- 
lor of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems. Phase equilibria of ceramic systems 
5 Prerequisite approval of department (As arranged) 
%40 Fracture Mechanics (3 
Fundamentals of brittle 


tracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mechanics of 
fracture. Linear el 


astıc systems, plasticity considerations, fracture toughness 
Engineering analysis, notch-strength analysis with limit approach, crack 
propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing. Comparison of recent continuum 
theories Prerequisite EngS 221 or CE 261. Spring, even years 
Failure of Materials (3) 

Tensile and shear deformation, yield, 
single and polycrystal deformation, twinning, creep deformation, polymer de 
formation, fracture. Griffith theory, fracture toughness, transition tempera- 
ture, microstructure effects, environmental effects, stress corrosion cracking, 
cyclic stress and strain, fatigue crack initiation and propagation, statistical 
analysis, low-cycle fatigue, failure analysis. Prerequisite: CE 166 

(Fall, odd years) 
Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Techniques and technologies for rec 


dislocation motion, geometry of slip, 


249 


overing and reusing waste materials and 
developing low-resource waste systems. Direct relationships of recycling and 
Waste reduction to energy conservation. Effect of recycling on energy and 
environmental impacts of alternative materials and products; legal, economic, 
Institutional, and environmental policy aspects of recycling and waste reduc 


%4 tion. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
9 Special Topics in Materials Science (3) 
5e Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 


Plasticity (3) 


ntroduction to the continuum theory of plastic deformation Physical basis of 
rate-independent plasticity. Concepts of yield, strain hardening and softening, 
reverse yield, and cyclic plasticity. Constitutive equations describing plastic 
eformation, formulation and exact solution of one-dimensional problems, full- 
field formulation of multidimensional problems. Stability of plastically de- 
formed media Elastic-plastic wave propagation. Prerequisite: EngS 215 or 
%7 218, (Spring, odd years) 
Theory of Vibrations 
amped and undamped natural vibration, response of single- and multiple- 
egrees-of-freedom systems to steady-state and transient excitations, modal 
analysis, nonproportional damping and complex modes, variation formulation 
of equations of motion, discretization of structural systems for vibrational 
de analysis, Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall) 
tructural Dynamics (3) 
ibration of continuous systems: membranes, beam plates, and shells: approxi- 
Mate methods of vibration analysis; method of integral transform: analysis of 
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` E^ of 
nonlinear systems; wave propagation Prerequisite: EngS 257 or approval 


department (Fall, odd years) 
Random Vibration of Structures (3) , » 
Introduction to random processes, responses of linear structures to stationa") 
and nonstationary random inputs. Structural responses to earthquakes, Wave" 
boundary-layer turbulences, wind loads, etc. Failure analysis of structuri 
under random loads. First passage failure, fatigue, stress corrosion, and e 
propagation under random stress histories. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or E " 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration EngS 257 (Spring, even year? 
Random Process Theory in Engineering (3) k redi 
Spectral analysis, linear system, the superposition principle Statistical P sh 
tion and probability function, Rayleigh distribution and its properties, t y 
ld crossing problems, prediction of extreme values Statistical prediction j, 
random vibration, application to civil and mechanical engineering. 

site: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall) 

Theoretical Acoustics I (3) os iD 
Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; wav ja 
infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between layert und: 
and between media in relative motion; sound radiation from simple solid bo tof 
aries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts and enclosures; eie = 
classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, ME 221; or e 
As arranged) 

Random Process Theory I (3) H 
Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calcul x 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear systems; 
„vel crossings 2M 7. 


quivale 


square estimation, prediction, and filtering; zero and le 
distributions; applications in aerospace sciences Prerequisite: © 


approval of department (As arranged) 
Random Process Theory II (3) jon,’ 

s 
Discrete and continuous state Markov processes; chains, queues, diffus . esti 


passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic cont plem 
mation of correlations and power spectra; applications in engineering Pr ered 
scattering from random surfaces; stochastic linearization and stability- 
uisite: EngS 259 or 260 or 271 As arranged 

Time Series Analysis (3) sg cT 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and Cra ation 
relations and spectra; coherence; modern techniques for spectral esti trop? 
including periodogram, Blackman-Tukey, direct filtering, maximum € finit? 
and maximum likelihood; fast Fourier transform and zoom FFT; effects nd 
length and digitization on bias and variability; spectral analysis with? requ 
sampled data; digital filtering; applications in modern technology: 
site: EngS 271 or approval of department (As arranged) 


Environmental Noise Control (3) s.p tical 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on human » Fyn 
sources of noise and their control. Building, ventilation-system, m prati 


~ aig Vi : 
ffecting tion: pre 


equipment, aircraft, automobile, and truck noise. Factors @ 
d isola 


levels and vibration control by structural design, damping, an 
requisite: EngS 270, ME 215 (As arranged) 


Theoretical Acoustics II (3) i pes! 
General theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, viscous * | iom 
conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogeneous wave ion fro™ 
theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupoles; radia” guctio” 


i " . int e 
moving sources; scattering and diffraction of sound by obstacles; ! requi?" 


to coustics of inhomogeneous media, geometric acoustics. 
EngS 270. (As arranged) f 
Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) f mes E 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards Jan a 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustic? jque* a) 
tion instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techn att 
mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 
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*277 Physical Acoustics (3) 


Concepts of continuum mechanics and the 


rmodynamics, wave propagation in 
real media, thermal viscous and rel 


axational attenuations, piezoelectric crys- 

tals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deformable porous media 
Prerequisite: EngS 275. (As arranged) 

*278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental methodology in psy- 
choacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental noise and its evalua- 
tion, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory system response 
to noise. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 

Human Factors in Engineering (3) 

Human-machine interface, e 

performance, life-support 

stress. (As arranged) 

Special Topics in Acoustics (3) 

Current methods and problems in acoustics. To 

aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and procedures for acous- 

tics measurements; and responses of structures, people, and communities to 

: noise. Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 

281 Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering Problems (3) 
Techniques for efficient construction of computer programs for engineering 
Systems with emphasis on fundamental structured programming principles 
Effects of CPU organization and other hardware features of computer systems 
on numerical computations involved in engineering systems. Organization and 
management of data bases for large engineering systems. Use of computer 
graphics. Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 

282 Computer-Aided Design (3) 
Fundamental concepts in the development of computational algorithms for the 
design of structures, machine components and assemblies, and other engineer- 
ing systems. Representation of the design process and design specifications as a 
network of decision tables and logical flags. Optimization techniques and algo- 
rithms in design applications. Interactive computer-aided design methods 
based on the use of remote-access computer terminals. General-purpose com- 
puter programs for engineering analysis and design. Students, individually or 
in groups, develop a small-scale, general-purpose design program in an appro- 
Priate area, such as structural design, machine design, urban planning, or 
environmental quality control Prerequisite: EE 51 and CE 210, or equivalent, 
and approval of department. (Fall) 
283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
Curve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; construction of a 
library of geometric lines and curves connecting a series of discrete points. 
Representation of two- and three-dimensional geometrical shapes by a set of 
discrete points. Automatic generation and display on CRT screen of geometrical 
Shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points interconnected by user-selected 
Eeometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation, transformations, projec- 
tions, and the concept of “hidden” lines. Use of remote computer terminals 
and graphic-plotter equipment in interactive computer-graphics applications 
erequisite: EE 51 or equivalent; or concurrent registration: EngS 284 
284 (Spring) 
Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
rief review of basic concepts of numerical analysis. Eigenvalue problems. 
Numerical solution of systems of equations and ordinary differential equations. 
Solution techniques for elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic partial differential 
equations. Numerical methods for solving finite element equations. Introduc- 
tion to solution of fluid-flow problems. Prerequisite: CE 117 or ME 117, or 
285 approval of department. (Fall) : : 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
Calculus of variations. Variational formulation of the finite element method. 
Techniques of constructing and assembling characteristic element matrices 


kr 
79 


ffects of physical stress on human behavior and 
system, learning and conditioning of physical 
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pics chosen from such areas as 
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Rayleigh—Ritz method Galerkin method. Application to problems in structur 


mechanics, fluid mechanics, heat flow, and solid mechanics Computer imple" 
mentation of the finite element method. Convergence characteristics. Prerequ! 
site: approval of department (Spring) 

Analysis and Design of Thin-Walled Structures (3) d 
Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffeners » 
skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structu 
and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures Classification of loa 
safety factors. Considerations governing the design of thin-walled stru 
and critical evaluation of various design procedures. Prerequisite: approva 
department. (As arranged) 

Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) m 
Review of techniques for automated design, including mathematical prog y 
ming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria. Application of automa le- 
design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type structures. ri 
load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite approval 0 dep? 
ment (As arranged) 

Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics Q ihe nof 
Review of variational formulation of the finite element method. Formulat it 
various continuum and structural elements. Application to static an ga 
problems in elasticity, plasticity, large deflection, and instability in plate a1 
shells. Recent developments in finite element methods. Prerequisite: C 
EngS 285 (As arranged) 

Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arranged) 

Research (arr.) 

Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 

(Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 

Aeroacoustics (3) ; nthill* 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, lg 
formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic Je ms 
boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noise, sonic ange? 
Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 215. (As arr 
Nonlinear Acoustics (3) tion 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media- In 'onlines 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation throug flow and 
media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with ged) 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of department. (As arran 
Theory of Random Vibration (3) j 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. 
from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to in 215. 
fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, E 
(As arranged) 


tures 
f 


Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) syst? E 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extent, prouf 
finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission droda 
structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitatioD- mpgs 2i" 
tion from mechanically excited structure vibration. Prerequisite: 


312. (As arranged) 

Advanced Numerical Methods (3) 
Finite difference, finite element, and spectral methods ‘proce 
and hyperbolic differential-equation systems. Parallel- and am» 
techniques. Nonlinear equations. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, Eng$ 


poli» 
for elliptic, Pareciné 


(As arranged) a 
Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) s for inv? 
Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy, representation theorem , bala” 
ants and isotropic tensor functions. Deformation, kinematics, 8 
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principles. Principles for constitutive relations. Applications to nonlinear elas- 


ticity and non-Newtonian fluids Prerequisite: ApSc 212 
(Spring, even years) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and Spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. M 
(Fall and Spring) 


examination 


ay be repeated for credit 
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essor R. B. Heller, W. K. Kahn, R. L. Pickholtz, M. F. Eisenberg, A. C. 
C ltzer, W. D. Maurer, A. D. Friedman, H. J. Helgert, R. H. Lang, J. D. Foley 
phair), T. N. Lee, E. Della Torre, R. J. Harrington, L. J. Hoffman, O. N. 
qtia, W Wasylkiwskyj, N. A. Alexandridis, S. Y. Berkovich, M. B. Feldman, 
y. Raff (Research), M. H. Loew, G. V. Borgiotti, F. Vajda (Distinguished 
Mna, R. L. Carroll, Jr., M. E. Zaghloul 
1 œt Professors J. M. Aein, P. J. Crepeau, G. J. Kowalski, D. C. Roberts, 
Lh. hüneider 
i Soria] Lecturers H.-L. A. Hung, A. A. Wolf. W. D. Jackson, W. T. 
(nani, 5. H. Durrani, R. K. Khatri, C. E. Dunham, L. M. Leibowitz, P. M 
In^ M. Mohajerbi, F, Dellon, J. R. Silverman, J. A. Knight, F. P. Pantuso, 
h Scharen-Guivel, J. Foreman, M. H. Friedman, T. T. Nieh, C. Alexander, 
"A : M. Borsuk, J. Donelson III, J. W. Benoit, R. A. Herring, Jr., A. F 
hi, edi, Jr., A. K. Mehrotra, C.-H. C. Wang, W. W. Wu, R. M. Finn, D. L. 
i p on, W. L. Pritchard, J. M. Schumpert 
eg tate Professors N. Kyriakopoulos, D. C. Rohlfs (Director of Laborato- 
"M L. Sibert, P. S. Bock, D. B. Newman, Jr., N. S. Chauhan (Visiting), 
i ltov (Research) 
ber Associate Professor B. Jabbari 
ty "ate Professorial Lecturers A. S. Gill, H. Carus, M. C. Chen, R. D. 
yeelari, J, C.-C. Hsing, G. R. Lawrence, J. W. Fussel, P. A. Lamb, C. V. 
ik art, R. R. Landberg, M. S. Gluck, S. H. Kaisler, D. R. Smith, A. L. Breitler, 
|p, Wahi, H. I. Bassen, C. A. Eldridge, J. A. Lipkin, Y.-S. Fu, C. M. Waespy, 
lal tein, L. A. Fletcher, J. S. Davies, Jr, A. T. Le E B. Leiderman, E. H. 
» J. J. Seppy, L. L. Burge, J. E. Pfaendtner 
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Assistant Professors S. Rotenstreich, D. Saha, R. S. Heller, A. K. ua 
ting’ 


C. D. Martin, B. Narahari, H. Senay, A. Youssef, J. M Schnizlein (Vist 
Y. Chen (Visiting), H.-A. Choi J 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers F. M. Brosi, Jr., T. R. Husson, K. h, 
Schmucker, C. E. McCullough, J. B. Bronder, C. E. Knadler, Jr., S.J. -g 
J. D. Kotulski, R. M. Tarakan, E. A. Walker, D. A. J. Eide, T. Nelson, p 
Holland, P. P. Senyo, L. S. Finlayson, V. A. Marshall III, J. W. Sargent, ™ 
D’Antonio, F. T. Khalatbari, M. C. McElvaney, Y. K. Park, E. 5. Armstrong: 
J. F. Kuehls, D. D. Moerder 

Lecturer E. Abramic 

The undergraduate programs of study in the Department of Electrical = 

neering and Computer Science lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Science (E Jor 

trical Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering), an ache 

of Science (Computer Science). In the electrical engineering program, 

is available in premedical engineering. 


Electrical Engineering Undergraduate Study E 
con 


Electrical engineering is concerned with the generation, transmission, ica 
and utilization of electricity as a source of energy and a medium of comm : 
tion. Electrical engineers design generators that produce electrica! € tors 
transmission networks that carry this power to homes and factories, ane `. 0 
that use it to drive machinery. They harness electromagnetic radia the 
produce radio waves for the propagation of radio and television signals ^^ us 
transmission of information via satellites, and design the electronic Y 
used in communications equipment and computers. Electrical engine rj, 
now developing instrumentation to assist the medical profession in un Ke ngi 
ing the causes of disease and to aid in enhancing the quality of and pro'o 
life. f weri’ 
Because the world’s primary energy sources are limited, electrical at and 
an important resource. The production of electricity from nuclear PO“ = and 
control of nuclear power plants is of growing concern to electrical engine” gr 
they are involved in research to produce electrical energy directly fro 


power. tical, and 
Electrical engineering is a discipline in which practical, tbe d» 
scientific aspects are integrated. Analysis, synthesis, and design on gu "1 
a 


hand. The electrical engineering curriculum provides the student W! 
integrated approach. The first two years of the curriculum are cO d found 
undergraduate fields in the School and allow students to develop & soun. yes! 
tion of basic and engineering sciences. At the beginning of the t5. orinf 
students decide whether they will follow the regular electrical eng! 
curriculum or concentrate in premedical engineering. j has ™ ; 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Scien t as 9? 
ern laboratory equipment, including its own computers. The stude such 25 
opportunity during the last year to work on individual projects in are ring an 
communications, microwaves, controls, electronics, medical engine? 


circuits. ; part 

Course schedules have been arranged to accommodate full-time ced once à 
and cooperative education students. Undergraduate courses are 0 jp th 
year during the day for full-time students and once ever 
evening for part-time students. 


y two 


bject Areas 


*mmunications 


EE 143: Elements of Communications En 
EE 144: Elements of Comm 
EE 


gineering Design I 
iunications Engineering Design II 
146: Communications Design Laboratory 


“ttrols, Systems, and Power 


EE 166: Electrical Power Laboratory I 
EE 172: Control Systems Design 
EE 176: Control Systems Laboratory 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion 
EE 178 Electrical Power Systems 
*etronics 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics 
EE 121 Engineering Electronics and Design 
EE 122 Digital Electronics and Design 


Nonlinear Electronic Devices 

EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
27: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 

Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 
Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory 


“lds and Waves 


EE 31: Fields and Waves I 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II 
EE 133 
EE 168 


Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design 
Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory 


l'atories and Measurement 
ÜSci 163 


Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 


CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II 
EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory 
EE 65 Solid-State Devices Laboratory 
EE 66 Digital Electronics Design Laboratory 
EE 67 Switching Circuits Laboratory 
EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I 
EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II 
t 
al Engineering 
EE 184: Introduction to Medical Engineering 
EE 186 


Medical Engineering Laboratory 


Linear Networks I 
E 2: Linear Networks II 
RE 113: Network Analysis and Design 
116: Introduction to Network Synthesis 
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Core Curriculum 

Normally the first four semesters are common to all electrical engineering 


undergraduate degree programs and to undergraduate fields in other de 
ments of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester 2 O © 


BiSc 11: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (pre-med option only) 
CSci 51: Introduction to Computing (3) 
Engl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Phys 13: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (except pre-med 
option) 


Second Semester — T —— OO 


ption only) 


BiSc 12: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (pre-med o 
Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 

CSci 53: Computers and Society (2) 

CSci 56: FORTRAN Programming (1) 

Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

Phys 14: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (exce 

option) 


Third Semester _ " r E — a 


pt pre-med 


ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester — LES ie s 
ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
CE 140: Materials Science (3) 2 remed 
Chem 22,23: Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) and Laboratory (2) P 
option only) 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
Phys 16: Modern Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (e 
option) 


xcept pre-med 


Electrical Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester — 


CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming I (3) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
EE 65: Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


[| | 


Sixth Semester 


aeo 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 


CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 


E 


32: Fields and Waves II 


EE 66: Digital Electronics Design L 
EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory ( 


EE 121 Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 122: Digital Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion 


Nventh Semester 


EE 143: Elements of Communications E 


ngineering Design I 


EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project I 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3 


aboratory I 


Elective Technical electives (9) 


Elective 


h 
“ghth Semester 


EE 144 
EE 164 


three courses selected from the 
One laboratory (1 credit) selected from EE 146, 166. 


> list below 


Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) 
Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratorv II (2) 


Elective Technical electives (5 


Elective 
Elective 


Reh.: 

“hnical Electives 
ApSc 
CSci 150 
CSci 155 


two courses selected from the list 
One laboratory (1 credit) selected from EE 166, 168, 17 
Selected from humanities or social 


199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 


Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3 


EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3 
EE 116 Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 
EE 124: Nonlinear Electronic Devices (3) 


EE 126 
EE 127 
EE 128 
EE 133 
EE 146 
EE 160 
E 
EE 168: 
EE 169 
EE 176 


Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
VLSI Fabrication Techniques 

Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 
Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems 
Communications Design Laboratory (1) 
Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3 
* 166: Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) 

Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1 
Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory ( 
Control Systems Laboratory (1) 

2 178: Electrical Power Systems ( 


EE 184: Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 


EE 186 
EE 192. 
EE 196 


! 

o Q 

^. Stude 
*0 


eir advisers. 


Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 
Robotic Systems Design and Applications (3 
Robotics and Automation Laboratory (1) 
Thermodynamics (3) 

187: Heat Transfer (3) 

ù 194: Energy Conversion (3) 


nts may also elect appropriate graduate courses with the 
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Premedical Engineering Option 


The premedical engineering option permits the student to obtain a bachelor’s 
degree in engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply to a medica 
school for study toward the Doctor of Medicine degree. The student will also have 
sufficient background to work in various health sciences fields and in the 
research and development of new electronic equipment used in medicine oF 
continue as a graduate student in engineering with exceptional qualifications 
for medical engineering. , 

The program of study for the first four semesters is the same as that outlined 
in the electrical engineering core curriculum, above. 


Fifth Semester. 


Chem 151: Organic Chemistry (3) 
Chem 153: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming I (3) 

EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
EE 65: Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) 


Sixth Semester 


Chem 152: Organic Chemistry (3) 
Chem 154: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
EE 67: Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 
EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 122: Digital Electronics and Design (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


EE 143: Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) 
EE 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (2) 
EE 169: Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 

EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 

Elective: Technical elective (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Eighth Semester 


CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (2) 
EE 184: Medical Engineering and Systems Design (3) 

EE 186: Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 

Elective: Technical elective (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Technical Electives 


ApSc 199: Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) 
Bioc 221-22: General Biochemistry (4-4) 

BiSc 145: Principles of Development (4) 

BiSc 148: Histology (4) 


EE 144 
EE 192 


Element 


Robotic Systems Desig 
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s of Communications Engineering Design II (3) 
n and Applications (3) 


Electrical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


The faculty member whose name appears at the 
€ director for that course. The course dire 
tany given semester. 


fo 


12 


20 


32 


63 


65 


1] 


end of each course description is 
ctor is not necessarily the instructor 


3 Electronics for Nonengineers I (3) 


Introduction to 
tronics, with em 
increasingly tec 
state devices, an 


nications, and microcompute 


in SEAS. 


and parameters, 
tial equations of 


phasors, and steady-state 
uisite: ApSc 113; Phys 15. 
Linear Networks II (3) 

Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, 


(Fall) (Eisenberg) 
Linear Networks I (3) 
Signals and waveforms, average value 


the basic theory and practical applications of modern elec- 
phasis on material of value to the nontechnical individual in an 
hnological society Topics include basic electrical theory, solid- 
iplifiers and other electronic circuits, instrumentation, commu- 
r circuits. May not be taken for credit by students 


and RMS, network concepts, elements, 
Kirchhoff's laws, simple networks, energy and power, differen- 
networks and their solution. First- and second-order networks, 
analysis. Use of circuit-simulation programs. Prereq- 
(Fall and Spring) (Zaghloul) 


poles and zeros; total 


response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; Fourier analysis, 
spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port parameters. Use of circuit- 


simulation programs. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 1 


(Zaghloul) 
Introductory E 
Various types of 


from the point of v 
point of view of t 
application of these elements in power supplies and in li 
duction of design concepts through use of SPICE 
techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11. 
Fields and Waves I (3) 


Vector calculus, 


Potential, dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, 


rents, Laplace and Poisson equations, boundary-val 
ApSc 113; Phys 15, 16. 


L (Fall and Spring) 
ngineering Electronics (3) 

solid-state devices used in electronic engineering considered 
iew of the physics of their operation and from the engineering 
heir application to electronic circuits. Primary emphasis on 
near amplifiers. Intro- 
, MICRO-CAP II, and graphical 
(Fall and Spring) (Heller) 
orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb and Gauss laws, scalar 
capacitance, steady cur- 


ue problems. Prerequisite: 
(Fall) (Kahn) 


Fields and Waves II (3) 


Biot-Savart law, 
well equations, p 
EE 31. 


Ampere law, vector potential, magnets, Faraday law, Max- 
lane waves, and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 


(Spring) (Kahn) 


Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 


Use of standard la 


trical and el 
and theorems. Ch 


boratory electronic instruments in the measurement of elec- 


ectronic components and networks. Verification of network laws 


aracteristics and limitations of instruments. Application of 


instruments to measure voltage, current, resistance, impedance, power, time, 
period, and frequency. Use of digital multimeter, frequency counter, function 


generator, and osc 
Prerequisite 
(Rohlfs) 


or concurrent registration: EE 12, 20. 


illoscope to measure steady-state and transient phenomena. 
(Fall and Spring) 


Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) $ 
Testing and measurement of the characteristics of solid-state devices used in 


electronic systems: 


cations. 


BJT and FET amp 


diodes, BJTs, FETs, SCRs, timers, op amps, and ICs; appli- 


Design and measurement of the characteristics of power supplies, 


lifier circuits, clipping and clamping circuits, power control 


—— 
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66 


111 


112 


116 


E 63. 


circuits, and timing circuits. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: E 
Fall and Spring) (Rohlfs) 

Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1 
Characteristics of electronic devices used in switching, sweeping, and wave 
forming circuits. Generation of waveforms. Digital storage devices and sequen" 
tial circuits. Characteristics of different methods to produce binary logic gates: 
Characteristics of integrated circuits. Prerequisite: EE 65; prerequisite oF con 
current registration: EE 122. (Fall and Spring) (Rohlfs) 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1 

Analysis and design of combinational and sequential switching circuits using 
integrated circuits. Design of decoders, adders, counters, shift registers, chara” 
ter generators, and arithmetic circuits. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
EE 66, CSci 153 (Fall and Spring) (Rohlfs) 

Circuits and Electronics (3) 

Introduction to electrical circuit theory and analog electronic circuits 
dents in computer science. Topics include electrical-quantities circuit 
ples, network theorems, waveforms, impedance concepts, circuit respon : 
network analysis, two-part networks, diode circuits, transistor circuits, oper. 
tional amplifiers, biasing circuits, small-signal amplifiers, multistage amp 
fiers. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, Phys 15 (Fall and Spring) (Meltzer) 
Digital Electronics (3) z 
Continuation of the study of electronic circuits for students in computer 
Topics include diode characteristics, diode switches, diode logic gates, 
switching characteristics, transistor switches, transistor gates, mode^ "7, ter- 
tor gates, transistor-transistor gates, transistor-transistor logic, emit nd 
coupled logic, MOS gates, flip-flop circuits, clocked flip-flops, counters 


for stu 
princ 


40° 
registers, memory system, PROMS, DRAMS, EAPROMS, RAM, analog 
digital conversion. Prerequisite: EE 111 (Fall and Spring) (Meltzer 
Network Analysis and Design (3) alysisi 


Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network an 
network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to state-space t 
solution of state-space equations on a digital computer Network transfer! "m 
tions; properties of active networks, including reciprocity, stability, 8€ igite: 
and feedback. Use of network analysis programs such as SPICE. Prerequ 
EE 12, 20 (Fall) (Kyriakopoulos) 

Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) in 
Network functions and their properties. Positive real functions and uu syn 
this property. Two-element, one-port network synthesis; RLC one-por fil 
thesis; the approximation problem in the frequency domain; mod tion 
ter theory and design; two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. Introdue ite 
digital filters; truncation errors; realization techniques. req 
EE 113 (Spring) (Lee) 


0 


Engineering Electronics and Design (3) ba sig? of 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. ration?! 
push-pull, direct-coupled, and class B and C amplifiers Design of ope activ? 


amplifiers; use in filters and electronic systems Design of oscillator’, [I 
filters, modulators, and demodulators.Use of SPICE and MICRU- 

design. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 (Fall) (Heller) 

Digital Electronics and Design (3) 

Introduction to and design of large signal circuits used in 
communications systems. Design of logic gates and flip-flops. Concere. pulse 
grated circuit design. Design of counting and timing circuits using ^7. 
sweep, and wave-shaping circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. 
Eisenberg) 

Nonlinear Electronic Devices (3) quantum 
Theory and operation of electronic devices designed from nonlinear pir use 17 
mechanical principles. Surface acoustic wave (SAW) devices and vert? 


" s : i ices) 
special-purpse filters and amplifiers. Varactors and their use a$ UP cp devi? 
down converters, and parametric amplifiers. MOS capacitors an 
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electron-beam-field interacting devices; Klystrons. TWTs and gyrotrons 
MABERS, LASERS, and FELs; negative conductance microwave devices: 
transferred electron mechanism in GaAs; Gunn oscillators Prerequisite 
EE 32, 121 (Spring) (Heller) 
126 Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation (3) 
Introduction to the theory and use of aCAD/CAM system for the design of VLSI 
circuits. Topics include stick diagramming, NMOS transistors, switch and gate 
logic, PLAs, finite-state machines, master-slice techniques, design rules for the 
CAD system, speed and power considerations, floor planning, layout tech 
niques. The student will design a VLSI circuit using the CAD computer and 
simulate the design May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 147. 
153; EE 122 or equivalent. (Fall) (Zaghloul) 
127 VLSI Fabrication Techniques (3) 
Choice of circuit technologies, process technologies associated with various 
types of components, different chip architectures, master-slice techniques, gate 
arrays, standard cell, PLA. Fabrication of VLSI, two basic MOS technol- 
ogies and other available technologies, oxidation, photoengraving, chemical 
etching, diffusion May be taken for graduate credit Prerequisite: CSci 147. 
153; EE 122. (Spring) (Zaghloul) 
128 Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 
Continuation of EE 126, principally for the testing of VLSI circuits that have 
been designed and fabricated. Topics include testing techniques and use of the 
VLSI system-testing laboratory. Design for testability techniques and design of 
a testable system. Simulation techniques used in the design of VLSI circuits 
Static tests, dynamic testing, functional testing. Students must test the cir- 
cuits previously designed. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite 
EE 126. (Spring) (Zaghloul) 
Computer Science Hardware Laboratory I (1) 
For students in computer science. Use of electronic instruments for the meas- 
urement of electronic components. Characteristics of laboratory instruments. 
Applications for the measurement of voltage, current, resistance, impedance, 
period, and frequency. Measurements of electronic devices, such as transistors 
and amplifiers. Prerequisite: EE 111 (Fall) (Meltzer) 
Computer Science Hardware Laboratory II (1 
For students in computer science. Analysis and design of combinational and 
sequential circuits using integrated circuits. Analysis of two-level logic, de- 
coders, adders. Design of counters, shift registers, arithmetic units, and mem- 
ory systems. Prerequisite: EE 112, CSci 153. (Spring) (Meltzer) 
Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, transmission 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities. Smith chart, 
design of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reciprocity, simple antennas, 
design of linear antenna arrays. Prerequisite: EE 32. (Fall) (Kahn) 
Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) 
Signal analysis; Fourier transforms, power spectrum; principles of modulation, 
amplitude, frequency, and pulse modulation. Comparison of analog and digital 
transmission. Time and frequency division multiplexing. Random signals and 
noise. Transmission systems for cable, radio, satellite, and optical links. Prereq- 
uisite or concurrent registration: EE 121. (Fall) (Newman) 
144 Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3) 
Statistical theory of communications. Comparison of communications systems 
in noisy channels. Data communications, design of modems. Concept of infor- 
mation theory. Coding for noisy channels. ARQ and forward error control. 
Communications protocols. Elements of traffic theory. Special topics and 
Student project. Prerequisite: EE 143 or permission of course director. May be 
taken for graduate credit by students in fields other than communications 
(Spring) (Newman) 
Communications Design Laboratory (1) 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of communications systems. 
Characteristics of real-time communication signals. Spectrum analyzer veri- 
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133 


143 


146 


160 


163 


164 


166 


168 


169 


172 


176 


177 


178 
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fication of waveforms. Analysis and design of encoding and decoding amplitude- 
modulation (AM) and frequency-modulation (FM) circuits, frequency conver 


sion, frequency and time-division multiplexing, and digital communicat, 


circuits—continuously variable slope delta modulation Delta) and pulse- 
modulation (PCM). Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 32, 67, 143. 
(Fall) (Rohlfs) 

Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) A 
Electrical measurement from direct current through high radio frequencies 
inductance, 
energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measurements of high-frequen® 
signals including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, impedance, and attenua 
tion. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques and digital instrumentation ir 
the control of measurement and instrumentation systems. Transducer charac 
teristics and analog signal processing instrumentation Laboratory demons 
tions of measurements and instrumentation techniques. Prerequisite: : 
121; CSci 150. (Spring) (Heller) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (2) 

Conception and design of a one-year project to be completed in EE 164. Pe 
mance of a market survey and economic analysis of the product. Completion 
the preliminary design. Prerequisite: EE 67 and senior status; prerequisite 
concurrent registration: EE 122, 143. (Fall) (Meltzer) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (2) sten 
Completion and construction of the project started in EE 163. Oral and writ ) 
presentation of the product designed. Prerequisite: EE 163. (Spring) ( eltze 
Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) m. 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of electrical power eye 
Measurements of the characteristics of devices to generate electricity. Re t , of 
tion and inversion processes for power systems and drives. Prerequisite 
concurrent registration: EE 67, 177. (Fall and Spring) (Harrington 
Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) 


‘or 
S of 


microwav? 


Experiments in support of analysis and design of transmission lines, nna 
components, microwave systems, fiber-optic systems, antennas and anten i 
arrays. Introduction to the characteristics of laser and optical systems. 
uisite: EE 67, 133, 143. (Spring) (Wasylkiwskyj) 

Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) pic 


Experiments in support of the theory of the analog operation of electro of 
devices. Characteristics of nonlinear operation of electronic devices: qual 
electronic devices in communication equipment. May be taken for gran or, 
credit by graduate students who are not majoring in energy conversion, ttl 
and transmission. Prerequisite: EE 32, 67; prerequisite or concurrent 

tion: EE 121, 122. (Fall) (Heller) 

Control Systems Design (3) . p gnalY 
Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient pac 
ses; root locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of linear fee?” g 
control systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 12 or ME 134. (Sp 
(Kyriakopoulos) 

Control Systems Laboratory (1) digi J 
Experiments in support of control theory, involving the use of the tio? 
computer for process control in real time. Design of feedback and compe lined! 
with computer implementation. Digital simulation of linear an ne alent 
systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 67, 172 or equi 
(Spring) (Carroll) 

Electrical Energy Conversion (3) panict! 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electrome ce 
lemen 4 


transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single-P 
rotating machines, DC machines, rotating machines as circuit e 
requisite: EE 12, 31. (Fall and Spring) (Harrington) 
Electrical Power Systems (3) age 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution gis 
trical power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components, ault 2 
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Voltage, current, and power restrictions and limitations. Analysis of lightning 
and switching surges in power systems. Protective devices 


switchgear, arres 
ters, and isolators. May be taken for gradu 


ate credit. Prerequisite: EE 177 and 
senior status (Fall) (Harrington) 
184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 

Formerly Medica! 


gineering Instrumentation and Systems Design 
Terminology of the medical profession; physiology 
overall systems or functional appro 
ments and consideration of those 


of the human body, from 
ach; survey of present-day medical measure 
areas in which engineering may be applied 
advantageously to medicine May be taken for graduate credit by stude 
fields other than medical engineering Spring) 
Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 

Experiments in support of instrumentation used 
considerations 


ints in 
Eisenberg) 

186 

in medicine and biology; safety 
Acquisition and measurement of physiological signals, EKG 
EEG, evoked potentials Processing of signals derived from physiological meas 
urements. Concepts in telemetry of medical sign 
registration: EE 32, 66, 121, 184 Spring 
Robotic Systems Design and Applications 
Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics, statics, and dynamics of 


mechanical linkages. Design and analysis of mechanical structures. act uators 


Design of robot control systems, includ 
niques of adaptive control and artificial intelligence. Princir 
tems and image analysis. Relevant computer hardware and software. Current 
industrial applications and limitations of robotic systems 
58, EE 172 or ME 182, and knowledge of high-level 
Fall and Spring) (Bock 
Robotics and Automation Laboratory (1) 
Experiments illustrating basic principles and 
automated machinery, with emphasis on 
inverse kinematics. Students design 
face with a robot’s arm, vision sy 


als. Prerequisite or concurrent 


Loew) 
192 


transmissions, and sensors ing tech 


les of vision sys 


Prerequisite: ApS 


programming 


196 


programming of robots and other 
accuracy, repeatability, capacity, and 
and write computer programs that inter 
stem, and data files to cause the robot to pick 
and to trace a curve Prequisite or con: 
tration: EE 192/ME 197 (Spring) (Carroll 
Special Topics in Electrical Engineering (1 to 3 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule « 
198 Research (1 to 3 
Applied research and experimentation projects, 
nior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 


and place, to manipulate, urrent regis 


197 


ff Classes Fall and Spring) 


as arranged. Prerequisite: ju 


u 


"Ümputer Engineering Undergraduate Study 


iliputer engineering is a developing discipline that combines electronic de- 


' Programming of computers, and mathematics into a comprehensive area 
: * student learns the design and use of computers for scientific and business 
ications. Students who complete this program will be able to design both 
tdware and software for minicomputers and large-scale computing systems 
py, Student will also be able to use computer hardware and software for 


control 
: arge systems. The curriculum prepares the student to begin a career in 
J ; 
"pute design, applications, and use or to pursue graduate study 


JUrses in the Subject Area 


CSci 51: Introduction to Computing 

CSci 53: Computers and Society 

CSci 56: FORTRAN Programming 
CSci 147 Assembly Language Programming I 


aa Né a = ENR DO te RN 


1 12 School of E 


ngineering and Applied Science 


CSci 150: Introduction to Microcomputers 

CSci 151: Systems Software and Software Engineering 

CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems 

CSci 154: Digital Computer Design 

CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems 

CSci 157: Assembly Language Programming II 

CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures 


CSci 160: Concepts of Programming Languages 

CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing 

CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 
CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II 
CSci 166: Computer Science Laboratory I 

CSci 167: Computer Science Laboratory II 


Core Curriculum 


First Semester 


CSci 51: 
Engl 9 or 10: 
Math 31: 
Phys 13 
Elective: 


Second Semester 


Introduction to Computing (3) 

English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 

General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Chem 13: 
CSci 53: 
CSci 56: 
Math 32: 
Phys 13: 
Elective: 


Third Semester 


General Chemistry (4) 

Computers and Society (2) 

FORTRAN Programming (1) 

Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


ApSc 57 
ApSc 113 
ApSc 115: 

Math 33 

Phys 15: 

Elective: 


Fourth Semester _ 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 

Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Multivariabile Calculus (3) 

Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


ApSc 58: 
ApSc 114: 
CSci 161: 

EE 11: 

Phys 16: 


Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 
Linear Networks I (3) 

Modern Physics (3) 


Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Computer Engineering Curriculum 


EP" a a 


Fifth Semester 


CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming I (3) à 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 


EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 

Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1 
EE 65: Solid-State Devices Laboratory (1) 


Rth Semester 


CSci 153 Design of Switching Systems (3) 
CSci 160 Concepts of Programming Languages (3 
EE 32: Fields and Waves IT (3) 
;E 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1 
;E 67 Switching Circuits Laboratory | 1) 
2: Digital Electronics and Design (3 
2: Control Systems Design (3) 


Wenth Semester 
CSci 150 
CSci 155 
CSci 156 


Introduction to Microcomputers (3 

Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 

CSci 163 Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I (2) 
CSci 166 Computer Science Laboratory I (1) 

Elective: Technical elective (3) 


lective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 


hth Semester 
CSci 151: 
CSci 154 
CSci 164: 
CSci 167 


System Software and Software Engineering (3) 
Digital Computer Design (3) 

Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (2) 
Computer Science Laboratory II (1 
Laboratory (1) 

Elective Technical elective (3) 

Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Mical Electives 


ÁpSc 199 
EE 


or EE 176: Control Systems 


Honors Research Project and Seminar (3 
113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 


EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

EE 124: Nonlinear Electronic Devices (3) 

EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation (3) 

EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques (3 

EE 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits (3) 

EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
EE 143 Elements of Communications Engineering Design I (3) 

EE 144: Elements of Communications Engineering Design II (3 

EE 177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 


EE 184: 


Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 
EE 192: 


Robotic Systems Design and Applications (3) 
) ^ 

"puter Science Undergraduate Study 
| *bpartment of Ele 


i 9mputer science is th 
are, and the 


ctrical Engineering and Computer Science offers a pro- 
Cr Study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science (Computer Science). 
e study of the computer’s physical attributes, or 
methods of its use, or software. The undergraduate curric 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 113 


114 School of Engineering and Applied Science e 


lum combines systems design, computer programming, and mathematics t 
give the student a broad background in the fundamentals of computer science. 
Students who complete the program will be able to design the hardware an 
ll microprocessor 
school, for 2- 
lications 0 


software needed for both large computing systems and sma 
based systems. The curriculum prepares students for graduate 
reers in computer or software design, and for work with the app 
computers i URL 

Widespread use of the digital computer has caused great changes 1n ve 


k i jon, 

tually every area of human endeavor involving data generation, collect! 4 
à Ae - 
analysis, reduction, and display. Business, economic, legal, educational, SC 


- : - . din 
tific, military, political, and humanitarian organizations have all benefite to 
area relate 


program. 


some way by using computers. Careers are available in every 
computer science, including designing, testing, operating, installing, d 
ming, maintaining, instructing, and buying and selling computers and eri 
equipment. Faculty members in the department have research interests t 
include time-sharing systems, information systems, associative memories — 
processors, simulation, artificial intelligence, robotics, programming D 
guages, automata theory, interactive computer graphics, human factors of ab 
human-machine interface, microprocessors, distributed processing and vi 
working, fault-tolerant design, security and privacy, correctness of progran. " 
analvsis of algorithms, database systems, cartography, and spectra ‘ 
The first four semesters of the computer science curriculum in 
courses in science, mathematics, and computer science as well as stu 15, 
English, the humanities, and the social sciences. During the last four semeste ^ 
the student must choose an application elective track, which provides the uo 
tunitv to concentrate in an area to which computers may be applie ital 
following application elective tracks are offered computer-aided design dig 
l systems; i» 
mathemave” 
meste! 
geh", 


electronics and hardware, engineering administration, financia 
agement decision systems, management information systems, 
and operations research. During the sixth, seventh, and eighth se 
students select free electives, in consultation with their adviser, in à nont 
cal area to broaden their general education. Students are encouraged to 
these courses from the humanities, social sciences, communication $ 
other disciplines sear? 
Qualified undergraduate students may participate in faculty Te are 
through the Honors Research Program. Students admitted to that progr guid 
assigned to selected computer science faculty for academic advising 8P sign 
ance. They are afforded the opportunity to participate in specially e er ol 
research projects and in related seminars. In addition, a limited 
undergraduate students may become research assistants, and summer * jlable 
ment as an assistant to a faculty member conducting research may be ava 


Courses in the Subject Area 


CSci 51: Introduction to Computing 
CSci 53: Computers and Society 
CSci 100: Introduction to Programming 
CSci 132: Theoretical Foundations of Computing 
CSci 147: Assembly Language Programming I 
CSci 150: Introduction to Microcomputers 
CSci System Software and Software Engineering 


151 
CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems 
154: Digital Computer Design 


CSci 


CSci 155 


Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 


CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems 


CSci 157 Assembly Language Programming II 
CSci 159 Programming and Data Structures 
CSci 160 Concepts of Programming Languages 
CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing 


CSci 17 


CSci 173 
CSci 174 
CSci 177 
CSci 178: 


1: Computational Methods for Simulation 

: Theory of Computer Translators 
Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence 
Programming for Management Systems 
Introduction to Database Management 


CSci 185: Interactive Computer Graphics I 


CSci 188 


Distributed Computing Systems 


EE 111: Circuits and Elect ronics 


EE 112 


2: Digital Electronics 


‘8boratories 


CSci 54: Programming Laboratory 


CSci 121 


Software Laboratory I 


CSci 122: Software Laboratory II 


CSci 163: 


CSci 164 


CSci 166: 
CSci 167: 
EE 131: 
RE 132: 


^ 
"ie Curricu 


Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I 
Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II 
Computer Science Laboratory I 

Computer Science Laboratory II 

Computer Science Hardware Laboratory I 
Computer Science Hardware Laboratory II 


lum 


h 
tet Semester 


E CSci 51 
ngl 9 or 10: 
Math 31: 
Phys 13: 
Elective: 


Introduction to Computing (3) 
English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 

General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


hid Semester 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 115 


CSci 53: 
CSci 54: 
CSci 147: 

ath 32: 
Phys 14: 
Elective: 


Computers and Society (2) 
Programming Laboratory (1) 

Assembly Language Programming I (3) 
Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social Sciences (3) 


li Semester 


ÁpSc 113: 
CSci 159: 
CSci 161: 

ath 33: 
Phys 15: 
Elective: 


Nth Semeste 


Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Programming and Data Structures (3) 
Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 
Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


r 


(pc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
em 13: General Chemistry (4) 
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CSci 132: Theoretical Foundations of Computing (3) 
CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
CSci 160: Concepts of Programming Languages (3) 


Curriculum for Digital Electronics and Hardware 
Application Elective Track 


ective 
Track must complete the following curriculum, which includes 13 credit hours 
application electives. Students admitted to the Honors Research Program ped 
substitute ApSc 199 for one three-credit course, chosen in consultation Wi 
their adviser. 


A student selecting the Digital Electronics and Hardware Application El 


| Fifth Semester " hrs ix c x 
i CSci 121: Software Laboratory I (1) 
| CSci 150: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
| CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
CSci 173: Theory of Computer Translators (3) 
EE 111: Circuits and Electronics (3) (application elective) ld 
EE 131: Computer Science Hardware Laboratory I (1) (application elective 
Engl 110: Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) 
I 
i Sixth Semester 
| = ng 1 m 
I CSci 122: Software Laboratory II (1) 
CSci 154: Digital Computer Design (3) 
CSci 156: Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 
1 CSci 171: Computational Methods for Simulation (3) 


i EE 112: Digital Electronics (3) (application elective) 
EE 132: Computer Science Hardware Laboratory II (1) (application e 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


lective) 


Seventh Semester 


CSci 151: System Software and Software Engineering (3) 
CSci 163: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I (2) 


| CSci 166: Computer Science Laboratory I (1) (application elective) 
| CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems (3) 
i | or 

! i CSci 185: Interactive Computer Graphics I (3) 


CSci 188: Distributed Computing Systems (3) (application elective) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Elective: Free elective (nontechnical) (3) 


Eighth Semester _ a 


CSci 164: Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (2) 

CSci 167: Computer Science Laboratory II (1) (application elective) 
CSci 174: Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence ( 
CSci 178: Introduction to Database Management (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 

Elective: Free electives (nontechnical) (6) 


Curriculum for Other Application Elective Tracks wate 


A student who does not wish to follow the Digital Electronics and H jjcatio” 
Application Elective Track Curriculum must choose one of the other & 


“ective tracks listed below 


“mitted to the 


lih Semester 
CSci 121 
CSci 150 
CSci 155 
CSci 173 
Engl 110 
Elective 

Ath Semester 
CSci 122 
CSci 154 
CSci 156 
CSci 171 
Elective 
Elective 
Elective 


We 


CSci 151 
CSci 163 
CSci 177: 
or 
CSci 1 
Electi 
‘lective 
Elective 


Vh Semester 
CSci 164 
CSci 174 
CSci 178: 
Elective: 

lective 
“lective 


Yer Application Elective Tracks 


tude 
™ n 


Muter- Aided Design 


Engs 282 
Engs 283: 
Engs 284 
hgS 285 


Yineering 
EAq 150: 


Software Laboratory I (1) 
Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
Introduction to Numerical Methods f 
Theory of Computer Translators (3 
Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3 


for Computers 


Application elective selected from chosen track (3) 


3) 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 


and complete the following curriculum. Students 
Honors Research Program may substitute 


ApSc 199 for one 
"Iee-credit course, chosen in consultation with their 


Software Laboratory II (1) 
Digital Computer Design (3) 
Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 
Computational Methods for Simulation (3 
Application elective selected from chosen track (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Free elective (nontechnical) (3) 


“ath Semester 


85: Interactive Computer Graphics I (3) 

ve: Application elective selected from chosen track (3) 
Selected from humanities or social scie 
Free elective (nontechnical) 


System Software and Software Engineering (3) 
Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I (2) 
Programming for Management Systems (3) 


i t must choose 
Pete 12 credit hou 


Computer-Aided Design (3) 

Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 


Administration 


Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (2) 
Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence (3) 
Introduction to Database Management (3) 

Application elective selected from chosen track (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 

Free elective (nontechnical) (3) 


Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 


an application elective track from those listed below and 
rs in the track selected. 
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EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
EAd 170: Basic Quantitative Methods of Engineering Administration (3) 
EAd 211: Engineering Administration (3) 


Financial Systems 
Accy 51: Introductory Financial Accounting (3) 
Accy 52: Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) 
BAd 120: Business Finance (3) 
BAd 123: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 


Management Decision Systems 


BAd 140: Basic Marketing Management (3) 
BAd 183: Logistics Management (3) 

BAd 188: Managing Production/Operations (3) 
BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management (3) 


Management Information Systems 


Mgt 107: Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) 
Mgt 120: Structured Development with CASE (3) 
Mgt 121: Expert Database Systems (3) 

Mgt 122: Applied Artificial Intelligence (3) 


Mathematics 
ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Math 101: Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 
Math 113: Introduction to Combinatorics (3) 
Math 121-22: Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) 
Math 123: Linear Algebra (3) 


Operations Research 
OR 101: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 
OR 102: Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 
OR 151: Linear Programming (3) 
OR 190: Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3) 


Computer Science Undergraduate Courses 


The faculty member whose name appears at the end of each course descr! 
the course director. He or she is not necessarily the instructor for an. 
semester 


on M 
tion 


10 Word Processing, Database Management, and 
Spreadsheet Applications (3) for word 
Introduction to the use of microcomputer hardware and softwar” se an 
processing (e.g., WordPerfect), spreadsheets (e.g., Quattro), and ger to solve 
agement (e.g., dBase III), with emphasis on the use of microcompule deste’ 


typical problems in academia and business. May not be counted tom Heller) 


requirements by majors in the department. (Fall and Spring 

11 Microcomputer DBMS, Charting, and Ledger Systems (3) Ji chartis 
Microcomputer database management systems such as dB E ID. 
systems such as VISIPLOT. Ledger systems such as Peachtree j 
Hands-on experience in using these systems on microcomputers. preret 
counted toward degree requirements by majors in the departm 
site: CSci 10 (Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 


Gener not Pe 


ent. 


30 Computer Literacy (3) 


54 


100 


12] 


129 


139 


For students whose majors are not electric 
Survey of computers and languag 
tion to BASIC, 
tions in the computing industry. 
computers. May not be counted toward degre 
department. Prerequisite high school 
1 Introduction to Computing (3) 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digit 
language. Structured programming concepts, 
design and step-wise refinement of proble 
documentation techniques; e 
cal and nonnumerical problems, including theory 
lems. Writing, debugging, and running prog 
environment. Graduate students seeking 
enroll in CSci 100. Prerequisite or c 
sion of instructor 
Computers and Society (2) 
History and impact of computers. Use of compute 
sional ethics for programmers and engineers 
analysis and synthesis of physical, social, 
tal processes and systems. Nature, use, 
Application of software engineering 
CSci 51 or permission of instructor 


obtaining output from a computer, 


algebra 


(Fall and Spring) (Martin) 


Programming Laboratory (1) 


Advanced programming techniques, including efficiency 
programs, dynamic data structures, and recursion Design 
of a large programming project, using the programmer te 
site: CSci 51 or permission of instructor 
FORTRAN Programming (1) 

Introduction to the FORTRAN language, using conce 
modularity, and data structures Advanced progr 
ing efficiency and complexity of programs 
implementation of a large programming project, using the 


model. Prerequisite: CSci 51 or permission of instructor 


(Martin) 


Introduction to Programming (3) 


More intensive int roductory course for stude 


other 


quantitative background. Solution of proble 
using FORTRAN 
methods using batch or interactive time-shared te 
Writing, debugging, and running prog 
tems. Recommended for graduate 
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al engineering or computer science 
es, communicating with a computer, introd 


uc 


history of computing, posi 
the effect of computers on our lives 


al computer, using the Pascal 
including top-down algorithm 
m solution; peer review and proper 
fficiency of programs; design of test data. Numeri 
and solution of matrix prob- 
rams in àn interactive computing 
a first course in computing should 
oncurrent registration: Math 31 or permis- 


rs in the professions. Profes 

Applications of computers in the 

cultural, economic, and environmen- 

and effects of a computer simulation 

concepts to problem solving Prerequisite 
(Fall and Spring) (Martin) 


and complexity of 


and implementation 
am model. Prerequi- 
(Fall and Spring) 


Martin 


pts of program structure 
amming techniques, includ- 
and use of COMMON. Design and 


programmer team 


(Fall and Spring 


nts with a science, mathematics, or 
ms on a digital computer 


Data-processing concepts, numerical and nonnumerical 


other departments. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent 


(Martin) 


Software Laboratory I (1) 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the theory and pro- 


Erams of CSci 160 and 17 
documentation. Pre 


(Rotenstreich) 


Software Laboratory II (1) 


Computer-programming projects desi 
8rams of CSci 156. Te 


rminal computer systems 
rams on various digital computer sys 
and advanced undergraduate students in 


(Fall and Spring 


3. Students write structured programs and use proper 
requisite or concurrent registration: CSci 173 


(Fall) 


gned to supplement the theory and pro- 
am projects to design new I/O drives and similar pro- 


Jects involving operating system modules. Structured programming and pro- 


Per documentation 


CSci 156. 
Theoretical 


techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
(Spring) (Rotenstreich) 
Foundations of Computing (3) 


Ordering, formal grammars, finite-state machines, equivalence of machines, 


reduction, 


finite-state languages, acceptors, regular expressions, pushdown 


, uses for 
e requirements by majors in the 
Fall and Spring) (Martin 


MEM 


120 School of Engineering and Applied Science E ae 
——— 


147 


150 


156 


ul- 
automata, context-free languages, Turing machines, computability Prereq 
site: CSci 161; concurrent registration: CSci 160 Spring) (Choi) 
Assembly Language Programming I (3) ber 


I 
Programming of microcomputers in machine and assembly language Num 4i 
systems and codes. Architectures of various microcomputers Methods of £ 


in 
dressing and machine control. Data representation in a microcomputer ^, 


put-output control. Timing and bench-marking techniques May be taken sd 
graduate credit except by majors in computer science Prerequisite: CSei 510 

equivalent (Fall and Spring) (Rotenstreich 

Introduction to Microcomputers (3) * 
Introduction to the structure of microprocessors and microcomputers. Repo. 
sentation of information in the computer Logic and storage devices. Process 


structure, registers, transfer of information, and control Programming ! eb 
crocomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary electronics. Interrupt structuri 
direct memory access. LSI and its implication for microcomputers. Arithmig 
operations. Different microcomputer architectures. Prerequisite CSci 145, 
or permission of course director (Fall and Spring) (Alexandridis) 
System Software and Software Engineering (3) » 
Concepts and use of macroassemblers, loading and relocation of modules 


. s methods 
brary management, linkers and loaders. Control of I/O via access met ty 
odular”” 


Concepts in software engineering such as requirements definition, MO m 
rificat! 


structured design, data specifications, functional specifications, Ve 


documentation, software maintenance. Program design using program pe^ 
languages, HIPO charts. Software tools. Software project organization, des 
teams, quality assurance approaches. Prerequisite: CSci 156. (Fall) 
(Rotenstreich) 

Design of Switching Systems (3) - „witch: 
Introduction to switching logic and combinational circuits Analysis oes! 


ing devices. Minimization techniques. Number systems and codes, ene Lsrin 


decoders, logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Use 0 tial 
logic design. Introduction to sequential circuits. Minimization of seq: „it 
machines. Design of synchronous, asynchronous, and pulse sequential oe 
State assignment and covers. May be taken for graduate credit except DY 

in computer science (Fall and Spring) (Friedman) 

Digital Computer Design (3) . atal com 
Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Design of digit@ ; and 


puter subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in tim units; 
control signals; binary and decimal, serial and parallel digital arithmetit itol 
memory subsystems, channels, I/O, and storage subsystems; the contro ji dig” 
a digital computer. Introduction to microprogramming. Design ofas her tha? 
tal computer. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields ot 
computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 147 or 157, 150, 153. 

(Fall and Spring) (Meltzer) 


Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) Concept’ o 
Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. "nt uc 
algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical methods: pra’ 


„ous linear ect ol 


tion to numerical methods for the solution of simultane -anvi 
d eig? f ordi" 


equations, roots of equations, determination of eigenvalues an son of C. 
numerical differentiation and integration, interpolation and 80 ut alus 
nary and partial differential equations. Statistical methods for the © ke 
of experimental data and correlation techniques, curve fitting. May! course 
graduate credit. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; CSci 51 or equivalen , 
high-level computing. (Fall) (Youssef) 


Introduction to Operating Systems (3) > gervi?” 
Introduction to operating systems, evaluation of operating system® nizati?” 
Process management, process state, concurrent processing, $Y si eduli”? 
events. Operating system structure, the kernel approach, processor at, proce 
task switching, monitors. System management, memory manages ith per? 

i 


loading, resource allocation, queue management, communica 


E 
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erals. File systems Interactive computation Protection systems. Perform 
evaluation. Prerequisite: CSci 160 Fall and Spring Rotenstreich 
157 Assembly Language Programming II (3) 
Data types and numbering conventions 
ing modes. The instruction set 


ance 


Organization of computers. Address 
and its use Assembler opera 
operators. Interfacing to the operating 


ors and pseudo 
system, I/O, and high-level languages 


Macro and conditional pseudo-operations Programming is carried out on a 16 
bit machine, such as a member of the 8088 or 68000 family or a 65C( 2. May be 
taken for graduate credit bv students in fields other 
Prerequisite: CSci 147 or equivalent 
Programming and Data Structures (3 
Data structures used in computer programming and 
structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files. strings, and linked structures Sorting 
searching, hashing, and merging of data. Pe 
different data structures. Mav be taken for gr 
other than computer science 
(Fall and Spring) (Feldman) 
Concepts of Programming Languages (3 
(Formerly CSci 158, Algorithmi Methods 
Structure and application of high-level pre 
programming techniques 


than computer science 
Fall and Spring) (Maurer 
159 


aigorithms. Use of tree 


riormance of algorithms using 
aduate credit by students in fields 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 161 


160 


gramming languages. Structural 
Development of nonnumeric algorithms. Use of re 
cursion, data types, parsing, grammars, compiling, and BNF. Se 
computer languages. Concepts in binding times, 
run-time resources, and object | 


mantics of 
sequence and data control 
anguage code. Introduction to translator and 
storage management. Comparison of computer languages. Team programming 
techniques and proper documentation of programs. May be taken for graduate 
credit by students in fields other than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 147 
or 157, 159 Fall and Spring) (Heller) 

Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 

Introduction to discrete mathematical structures that form the 
puting. Sets, functions, and sequences. Propositional calcul 
quantifiers, predicate calculus. mathematical induction. Mat 
groups, homomorphism and isomorphism. Relations, partitions, equivalence 
relations, trees, directed and undirected graphs. May be taken for graduate 
credit by students in fields other than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 51 
Math 32. (Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 


basis for com 
us, formal proofs, 
rices, semigroups, 


163 Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I (2) 
Conception and design of a one-year project in hardware and/or software to be 
completed in CSci 164. Performance of a market survey and economic analysis 
of the product. Completion of the preliminary design Prerequisite: EE 122: 
CSci 150, 160; and senior status. Fall) (Della Torre) 

164 Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (2) 
Completion and construction of the project started in CSci 163. Oral and written 
presentation of the product designed Prerequisite: CSci 163 (Spring 
(Della Torre) 

166 


Computer Science Laboratory I (1) 

Experiments in support of the theory and design of microprocessor and micro 
computer hardware and software. Use of microprocessors in control of systems 
Use of simulators, cross-compilers, and development systems Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: EE 67 or 132; CSci 147, 150. 153 Fall) (Meltzer) 
Computer Science Laboratory II (1) 

Students undertake a class project, using a team approach in designing the 
Subsystems needed to produce a complete digital computer system. Includes 
experience in software development, techniques for buses and local area net- 
Works, and design of input-output and memory subsystems Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: CSci 154, 156, 166 (Spring) (Meltzer) 

m Computational Methods for Simulation (3) 

Computational methods for continuous and discrete system simulation using 
both digital and analog computers. Effects of computer software and hardware 


167 
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174 


185 


architectures on computational precision and accuracy requirements. Ran- 
dom-number generation and testing. Calibration and scaling technique. Verifi- 
cation and validation technique. Class project: applications to games for small 
microcomputers. Graphics interfacing. Analysis of case studies Prerequisite 
CSci 155, 160 (Spring) (Bock) 

Theory of Computer Translators (3) 

Lexical analysis, syntax analysis, data structures and operators, reg 
pressions, context-free grammars, parsing techniques, top-down parsing, ex 
cient parsing, syntax-directed translation, intermediate formats, flow 0 
control, block structures, procedure calls, symbol tables, run-time storage, 
error-detection and recovery, code optimization, code generation. Prerequisite: 
CSci 132 (Fall and Spring) (Maurer) 

Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence (3) 
Computation using lists as symbolic structures. Abstraction of process and dat? 


ram 

R om 
structures in symbolic and logic computation for artificial intelligence- : ‘le 
g 9 


reams: 


ular ex 


The model of a LISP interpreter using EVAL or APPLY Environments, 
centered programming, message passing. Symbolic logic and formal 
ence; unification and resolution. Course uses the SCHEME (dialect of L te! 
and PROLOG languages. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequis!™ 
CSci 160 (Fall and Spring) (Garcia) 
Programming for Management Systems (3) rm 
Intermediate programming course with application in business and gove 
ment commercial programming. Emphasis on programming for accounting 
management information systems. Use of file editing, report generation. 4) 
tapes. Course uses the COBOL language. Prerequisite: CSci 160. (Fall) ( 
Introduction to Database Management (3) odelss 
Design and architecture of database systems. Query formulation, data m 
data structures to minimize access time, relational data structures. 
tion of a database management system. Survey of existing systems. 
site: CSci 160 (Spring) (Rotenstreich) 

Interactive Computer Graphics I (3 sic col 
Two-dimensional interactive computer graphics. Relevant hardware; bee al 
cepts and organization of graphics subroutine packages; programming ye 
for interaction, display, and data structuring; basic clipping and Fee for 
sion algorithms; two-dimensional homogeneous coordinates. May aset 
graduate credit by students in fields other than computer science. 
CSci 154, 160 Spring) 

Distributed Computing Systems (3) 

Connection of microprocessors and minicomputers into a distributed comi tion 
system. Use of shared memory and distributed data bases. Synchron poth 
problems and concurrency in distributed systems. Shared bus structure, ute! 
loop and token passing. Geographically distributed systems an Example? 
networks. Local area networks and point-to-point interconnections: 


of systems. Prerequisite: CSci 151, 154 (Spring) (Meltzer) 

Special Topics in Computer Science (1 to 3) MU 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and Spring 
Research (1 to 3) requisit” 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. 

junior or senior status (Fall and Spring) 


Graduate Study "m 


ides 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science providas for 
student who possesses a degree of basic knowledge a stimulating oppo Master o 
advanced study. The department offers programs leading to the 
Science, professional, and Doctor of Science degrees. The student 


n 
may conc? 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 


Tate in the following areas: systems Science, networks, and controls; electro- 
Mhysics (elect ronics, fields, and waves): communications; medical engineering; 
"mputer science (artificial intelligence); computer science (hardware and sys- 
ms); computer science (software and systems); energy conversion, power, and 
*ansmission; and telecommunications and computers. 

The graduate programs are designed to provide an educational service to 
the Washington technical community. Many courses have been developed after 
*hsultation with private industry and government agencies in the area. A 
N Stantial number are offered during both the afternoon and the evening 
"lernate from year to year. 

; The department has continuously kept the graduate program up to date 

rough research generated within the department and the addition of experts 

"Sppropriate fields who serve as part-time and adjunct faculty. 

,. The department periodically publishes a detailed brochure to supplement 

bis Bulletin, with information about the procedures, requirements. regula- 

Wns, and scope of its graduate programs. Pamphlets describing specific pro- 
Ms are also available. 

Colloquium Requirement. Graduate students are required to attend sev- 
.3 department colloquia each semester. These are intended to broaden the 
y ent's professional outlook and to encourage interaction with the faculty. 
Medules are posted. 


and 


eas of Concentration 


L 

4 

‘doctoral student must select a minimum of three courses designated with an 
risk as part of his or her program in the major area. 


A 
Mmmunications 


EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 

EE 205: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
EE 208 Digital Image Processing 

EE 241: Information Theory 

EE 242: Coding Theory 

EE 243: Communication Theory I 

EE 244: Communication Theory II 

EE 245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
EE 246: Digital Communications 
*EE 247 Communications Systems 

EE 248: Computer Communication Networks I 
EE 249 Computer Communication Networks II 
*EE 250 Telecommunications Security Systems 


*EE 251 Switched Telecommunication Networks 
EE 252: Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
„EE 254: Radar Systems 
„EE 257: Secure Communications 
.EE 258: Radio Communications Systems I 
EE 259: Radio Communications Systems II 

EE 277 


: Satellite Communications Systems 
D — 298: Research 
<99- 300: Thesis Research 
EE 345: Advanced Detection Theory 
à: Telecommunications Protocols 
Telecommunications Software Engineering 


t 
1 
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EE 349: Communications Research 
EE 399: Dissertation Research 


Computer Science (Core Courses) 


The following courses are required of all graduate degree candidates in - 
puter science fields. With the approval of the advisor and the department chair, 
core courses may be waived on the basis of previous study. 


CSci 154: Digital Computer Design 

CSci 217: Computing Algorithms 

CSci 232: Automata and Formal Languages 
CSci 258: Advanced Programming Languages 


Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence) 


2: Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
5: Advanced Data Structures 
) Pattern Recognition 
CSci 221: Machine Learning 
*CSci 224: Artificial Intelligence 
*CSci 226: Robotics 
CSci 298: Research 
CSci 299-300: Thesis Research 
*CSci 321: Advanced Machine Learning 
*CSci 322: Natural Language Understanding 
*CSci 324: Knowledge-Based Systems 
CSci 391: Computer Science Research 
CSci 399: Dissertation Research 
EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 


Computer Science (Hardware and Systems) 


CSci 203: Microprocessor System Design 
CSci 212: Discrete Analysis in Computer Science 
CSci 231: Sequential Machines 
CSci 235: Parallel Computer Architecture 
CSci 239: Comparative Computer System 
CSci 240: Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 
*CSci 243: Fault-Tolerant Systems and Design Automation 
CSci 244: Data Communications 
CSci 245: Computer System Performance 
CSci 298: Research 
CSci 299-300: Thesis Research 
*CSci 335: Advanced Computer Architecture 
*CSci 337: VLSI System Organization and Applications 
*CSci 345: Advanced Computer System Performance 
CSci 391: Computer Science Research 
CSci 399: Dissertation Research 
EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 
EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 
E 128: Testing and Simulation of VLSI Systems 
E 214: VLSI Design 
SE 230: Physical Design of Memory Devices 


Computer Science (Software and Systems) 


CSci 215: Advanced Data Structures 
CSci 216: Information Retrieval Systems 
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CSci 219: Interactive Computer Graphics II 

CSci 222: Design of User Computer Dialogues 

CSci 227: Management Information Systems and Database Management 
CSci 229 Computer Security Systems 

CSci 247 Languages for Systems Programming 

CSci 255: Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms 

*CSci 2! Design of Translators 


*CSci 267 Operating Systems I 
*CSci 268 Operating Systems II 
"CSci 270: Software Engineering 
CSci 281 Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems 
CSci 282: Numerical Solution of Ordinary Differential Equations 
« CSci 298: Research 
Si 299-300 Thesis Research 
*CSci 319 Interactive Computer Graphics III 
*CSci 327: Advanced Topics in Information Systems 
*CSci 356: Seminar in Programming Language Design and Implementation 
"CSci 358 Concurrency and Parallelism in Programming Languages 
CSci 391 Computer Science Research 
CSci 399 Dissertation Research 


"ietrophysics (Electronics, Fields, and Waves) 


EE 201 Signals and Transforms in Electrical Engineering 
EE 206 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 

EE 207 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II 

EE 22 Physical Electronics I 

EE 222: Physical Electronics II 

Optical Communications Systems 

Electronics of Lasers 

Nonlinear Electronics 

Fiber and Integrated Optics 

Industrial Electronics 


22 
„EE 228 High-Frequency Electronics 
EE 232: Elect rodynamics 
„EE 233: Microwaves and Components 
EE 234: Wave Propagation in Inhomogeneous Media 
„EE 235: Antennas 
.EE 236: Plasma Dynamics 
EE 237: Waves in Random Media 
EE 238: Remote Sensing 
EE 239: Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics 
EE 255: Optical Processing 


Ic] 
E 
"4 

oo 


Research 

Thesis Research 

Approximate Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics 
<2: Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design 


‘Pp . : 
XE 323 Principles of Microelectronics 

i “E 329 Electrophysics Research 
RE 335: High-Resolution Antenna Array Processing Techniques 

E 399 Dissertation Research 
Xe 

"ey Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
~ 178: Electrical Power Systems 
E 202: Linear Systems Theory I 

"BE 206 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 

261: Electromechanical Energy Conversion 
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EE 
EE 


; 262: Power Electronics 

) 263: Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby Power Systems 
? 264: Direct Electrical Energy Conversion 

? 265: Transients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines 

E 266: Electrical Power Transmission I 

) 267: Electrical Power Transmission II 

) 268: Electrical Power Distribution 

? 269: Issues in Electrical Power Generation and Transmission 

) 298: Research 

; 364: Applications of Direct Energy Conversion 


368: High-Voltage Testing Techniques for Electrical Apparatus 
399: Dissertation Research 


Medical Engineering 


EE å 


EE í 


EE 


280: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy 


SE 281: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Physiology and Anatomy 
; 282: Medical Measurements I 
; 283: Medical Measurements II 


Evoked Potentials I 


; 287: Rehabilitation Medicine and Engineering 

3 289: Clinical Medicine for Engineers 

; 298: Research 

-300: Thesis Research 

3 381: Computer-Aided Analysis of Physiological Signals 
3 382: Physiological Controls and Systems 

; 384: Medical Imaging 

? 385: Evoked Potentials II 

3 386: Bioelectromagnetics 

? 389: Medical Engineering Research 


399: Dissertation Research 


Science, Networks, and Controls 


i 220: Pattern Recognition 

? 202: Linear Systems Theory 

7 203: Graph Theory and Applications 

?; 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 

; 212: Network Analysis 

; 213: Computer-Aided Analysis and Design of Systems 
; 214: VLSI Design 


215: Linear Network Synthesis I 

216: Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks 
218: Analog MOS VLSI Circuits for Signal Processing 
219: Digital Filter: Design and Realization 

252: Digital Signal Processing Techniques 

262: Power Electronics 

271: Linear Multivariable Control Theory 


; 272: Computer Control Systems 


273: Systems Optimization 
274: Nonlinear Systems 


3 275: System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems 
? 279: Stochastic Control Systems 


298: Research 


-300: Thesis Research 


319: Systems Science, Networks, and Control Research 


3 372: Analysis and Control of Large Systems 


399: Dissertation Research 


J : : ' 
"lecommunications and Computers 


CSci 159 Programming and Data Structures 

CSci 161: Discrete Structures in Computing 

CSci 216: Information Retrieval Systems 

CSci 217: ( omputing Algorithms 

CSci 227: Management Information Systems and D 
CSci Computer Security Systems 

CSci 2: Information Policy 

CSci 247 Languages for Systems Programming 


CSci 267: Operating Systems I 
S Operating Systems II 

Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
Finance for Engineers 

Systems Analysis and Management I 
Elements of Communications Engineering Design II 
Stochastic Signals and Noise 

Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
Coding Theory 

Communication Theory | 

Communication Theory II 

Digital Communications 

Computer Communication Networks I 
Computer Communication Networks II 
Telecommunications Security Systems 
Switched Telecommunication Networks 
Secure Communications 

Radio Communications Systems I 

Radio Communications Systems II 
Telecommunications Protocols 
347: Telecommunications Software Engineering 


'ister of Science Degree Program 
e Dep 
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: *"htration. There 
Courses require 
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atabase Management 


h artment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers gradu- 
“Study leading to the degree of Master of Science in the following areas of 
are no required courses or programs of study, except for the 
d in the computer science concentrations. Each student 


pülates an individualized program in consultation with an assigned faculty 


“Wer, Fac 
C 
s) Wasylkiwskyj 


w mputer Science (A rtificial Intelligence): Bock, Carroll, Della Torre, Foley, 


"la, Loew, Meltzer, Rotenstreich, Senay, Sibert, Zaghloul 


e 


a ectrophysics (Electronics, Fields, and Waves Borgiotti, Heller, Kahn, 


è, Wasy] kiwskyj 
“Nerg. 


4 E +. 
vedica] Engineering: Eisenberg, Loew 


m stems Science, Networks, and Controls: Carroll, Kyriakopoulos, Lee, 


' Zaghlou] 


'ulty members who may serve as advisers are listed after each area 


°mputer Science (Hardware and Systems): Alexandridis, Berkovich, Della 
; Foley, Friedman, Garcia, Meltzer, Narahari. Senay, Youssef, Zaghloul 
he Omputer Science (Software and Systems): Berkovich, Bock, Choi. Della 
bert Feldman, Foley, Heller, Hoffman, Martin, Maurer, Rotenstreich, Senay, 


y Conversion, Power, and Transmission: Harrington, Kahn, Lang 


*mmunications: Helgert, Heller, Kakaes, Lang, Newman, Pickholtz, 


2 
€ 


27 
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Telecommunications and Computers: Alexandridis, Helgert, Hoffman, 
Kakaes, Meltzer, Newman, Pickholtz, Saha; Shane, Steiner (Engineering 
Administration) 


Admission Requirements 


Admission to study toward a master's degree requires an appropriate bachelor $ 
degree (one in engineering technology is normally not sufficient) from a recog: 
nized institution and evidence of capacity for productive work in the fiel 
selected, as indicated by grades, scores on the Graduate Record Examination 
general test, and similar data. The applicant must be recommended for adm 
sion by the chair of the Department of Electrical Engineering and Comput’ 
Science; must have a quality-point index of at least 2.90 (on a scale of 4.00), 0 
equivalent, for the last 60 semester hours of undergraduate work; and must 
adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics and either chemistry 2 
biology) and in mathematics (four semesters beyond precalculus). Students 47 
encouraged to submit GRE scores; those who do will be given preference ! 
consideration for research and teaching fellowships. The regulations regard 
transfer of credit also apply to courses taken as a nondegree student through! 
Division of Continuing Education at George Washington University. — the 
The applicant must also have satisfied, through undergraduate studies, 
following specific requirements according to the area of concentration. 


Communications te 
1. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 semes 
hours—EE 11 and 12, or equivalent) 
2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20 or equivalent) 
' 
m] 


Y ‘ D : -ofi ) 
Communication theory (3 semester hours—EE 143 or equivalent 


Computer Science ro 
1. Computer programming using assembly language, Pascal, and Pa 
gramming theory (9 semester hours—CSci 51, 147, and ; 
equivalent) 3, of 
2. Computer hardware (6 semester hours—CSci 150 and 155, 
equivalent) ;159 
3. Discrete mathematics and data structures (6 semester hours—C 9€ 
and 161, or equivalent) 
Electrophysics este! 
1. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 sem 
hours—EE 11 and 12, or equivalent) este! 
2. Electronics including analysis, design, and physical theory (6 sem 
hours—EE 20 and 121, or equivalent) alent) 


3. Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32, or equiv 
Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission pil 
1. Network analysis using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours 
and 12, or equivalent) . valent) 

2. Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32, or equiva: lont) 


2 p ; "D 477 ui 
3. Electrical energy conversion (3 semester hours—EE 177 oF eq 


Medical Engineering 
Either: 
1. Network theory (3 semester hours—EE 11 or equivalent) 
2. Electronic circuits (6 semester hours—EE 20 and 121, or 
Or: ui 
1. Computer programming (3 semester hours—CSci 100 or ed 


j] 
equivale™ 


) 
valent 


== _ 
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2. Computer hardware and soft ware (6 semester hours—CSci 153 and 147, 
or equivalent) 


"Stems Science, Networks, and Controls 
l. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (9 semester 
hours—EE 11, 12, 113: or equivalent) 
2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20 or equivalent) 
i 3. Control theory (3 semester hours 
‘lecon 
A. 
2. 


—EE 172 or equivalent 
umunications and Computers 


Communication theory (3 semester hours—EE 143 or equivalent) 


Computer science (6 semester hours CSci 100, either 150 or 147: or 


equivalent) 


, Students with some undergraduate deficiencies may be required to com- 
fete e " T 

€ 6 semester hours of undergraduate work Normally this work must be 
b i 5 m 
Mpleted prior to enrolling in graduate courses. If such deficiencies represent 
ate than 6 semester hours, the applicant may be admitted as an unclassified 


dent to complete a specified undergraduate program before being admitted 
"* degree candidate 


"gram of Study 


‘Pon admission to the Master of Science program, the student is assigned a 
i = - » » 

_ uty adviser. The student and faculty adviser formulate a program of study, 
plete the Graduate Program of Studies (Form 1) 


1), and submit it to the 
` " . "TTL : ` 

artment chair for approval. This form should be completed prior to or at the 
Went’s fi rst 


" registration. During consultation the student should d 
"ther to request permission to pursue the nonthesis option 


i, € program of study for the Master of Science degree consists of 
"m of 9 


atis or, f 


etermine 


a mini- 

4 semester hours of graduate-level courses and 6 semester hours of 

or the nonthesis option, a minimum of 33 semester hours o 

5 Courses. In both cases a student must select a minimum of three graduate 

i" outside his or her major area of concentration unless the student already 
Braduate degree in another field. 


f graduate 


d or the thesis option, a minimum of 12 semester hours must be in the major 
Vf concentrat ion. For the nonthesis option, a minimum of 21 semester hours 
i e in the major field. In the case of an interdisciplinary program, no 
ty. Outside the major are required, but courses must be divided approx 

ely equally between or among the disciplines chosen. 


w: maximum of three courses at the 100 level may be counted toward the 
Mirer 


y, ents for the degree; the course description must specify that the course 
Y be taken for graduate credit. 


l 
Ster's Comprehensive Examination 


ij, ™Pleting the prescribed program in either the thesis or the nonthesis 
tm "he student must pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination. The 
qjnation is scheduled twice a year. On the prescribed form and prior to the 
ti, Students must notify the department of their intent to take the exam- 
i), 0. Thereafter, requests to withdraw must be submitted in writing in 
i, of the examination date. Unexcused absence constitutes a forfeiture 
y garded as a failure of the examination. The examination lasts an entire 
lj, e Student is asked to solve several problems relating to the subject matter 

er major area of study and must demonstrate the ability to apply what 
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has been learned. The examination is not limited to specific courses that the 
student has taken but is designed to demonstrate the student's ability to inte- 
grate material from several course areas and to learn from the readings. 

A student who fails the Master’s Comprehensive Examination on the first 
attempt may, in exceptional circumstances, be reexamined once more if apprové 
is given by the appropriate examining committee and the department. If the 
student fails the examination on the second attempt, the student’s graduate 
status is terminated 


Professional Degree Program 
cen” 


Students may study for the professional degree in all graduate areas of conc 
tration except telecommunications and computers. There are no requi 
courses or programs of study, except for the core courses required in the com 
puter science concentrations. Each student formulates an individualized pro 
gram in consultation with an assigned faculty adviser. 


Admission Requirements 


In addition to satisfying SEAS requirements for admission to study toward" 
professional degree, applicants to professional degree programs in the DeP ir 
ment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science must be recommend fat 
admission by the chair of the department; must have a quality-point index 9 
least 3.0 (on a scale of 4.0) and two years of professional experience ic 
obtaining the master's degree; and must be adequately prepared in the jus 
sciences (physics and either chemistry or biology) and in mathematics (calcu 
through differential equations) 

The applicant must also have satisfied, through previous studi 
ing specific requirements according to the area of concentration. 


es, the follow" 


Communications: Nine semester hours of statistical theory of comm 44; 9 
tions and 3 semester hours of information theory (EE 204, 241, 243, 24^ 
equivalent : 

Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence): Fifteen semester hours of 
puter science and numerical methods at the graduate level (CSci 215, 21^ 
224, 232; or equivalent) 

Computer Science (Hardware and Systems): Twelve semester ho 
puter design and theory at the graduate level (CSci 154, 215, 21 
equivalent) f com 

Computer Science (Software and Systems): Twelve semester hours 958; 0° 
puter programming and theory at the graduate level (CSci 215, 217, 232, 
equivalent) ject 

Electrophysics: Twelve semester hours of physical electronics and ¢ 
magnetics at the graduate level (EE 201, 206, 207, 221; or equivalent rs of 

Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission: Twelve semester £0 964. 
electrical machine theory and networks at the graduate level ( EE 261,40" 
266; or equivalent) gat the 

Medical Engineering: Twelve semester hours of medical engineering 
graduate level (EE 280, 281, 282, 283; or equivalent) 

Systems Science, Networks, and Controls: Fifteen semester si 
work systems analysis at the graduate level, including a knowledge Jent) 
space and linear graph theory (EE 202, 204, 212, 272, 273; or equiv 


con 
ve poe or 


f net 
hours — 
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An applicant who does not meet the specific requirements, but meets all other 
“mission requirements, may be admitted with a program of study that includes 
‘ditional course work to cover the needed background material 


Pogram of Study 
"bon admission to the professional degree program, the student is assigned a 
*ulty adviser. Together they formulate a program of study for the student, 
"ch must contain a minimum of 30 semester hours of courses, and then 
"Inblete the Graduate Program of Studies form. Programs of study and any 
lbsequent changes must be approved by both the faculty adviser and the 
"Partment chair. 

» The program of study for the professional degree in the Department of 
Hectrica] Engineering and Computer Science will normally consist of a mini- 
tm of 18 semester hours of graduate-level courses in the major area of concen- 
"ation and a minimum of 9 additional semester hours of graduate-level courses 
Ntside the major. A student who is changing his or her major area from that 
“died for the master’s degree or who lacks specific admission requirements 
have to take additional courses to make up deficiencies. Such additional 
tk normally should not exceed 12 semester hours. 


doctor of Science Degree Program 


e Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers pro- 
ws of study leading to the Doctor of Science degree in all graduate areas of 
*ntration except telecommunications and computers. There are no required 
irse or programs of study, except for the core courses required in the com- 
Ner Science areas of concentration. Upon admission, each student formulates 
| 'ndividualized program in consultation with the assigned faculty adviser 
Xia] fields of each faculty member are listed below 
^4. Alexandridis: parallel processing and architectures, microprocessors, 
Super computing systems architectures, multiprocessor systems, adapt- 
| able computer architectures, image processing 
erkovich: information systems, data structures, associative memories 
; And processors, computer organization, mathematical modeling 
Bock: computer science, artificial intelligence, robotics, simulation, pro- 
h y ming languages, microprocessor systems 
iy 2 orgiotti: electromagnetic waves, signal proces 
lA -arroil: control theory, adaptive systems 
i ' Choi: design and analysis of algorithms, graph theory, combinational 
i ptimization, complexing theory 
ella Torre: numerical device modeling, magnetic recording and bubble 
(pemory and VLSI components, magnetic phenomena 


'“lsenberg: medical engineering, thermography, evoked response, 
" Ultrason ics 


sing, physical acoustics 


E eldman: computer science, programming languages, data structures, 
D omata theory, software engineering : 
ley: interactive computer graphics, human factors of the man- 
achine interface, distributed processing and networking 
aa edman: computer architecture and organization, switching theory 
Me Bic design, microprocessors, diagnosis and fault-tolerant design of 
al circuits, digital system design automation 


A. Youssef: interconnection networks, parallel computer archite 
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O. N. Garcia: computer architecture, artificial intelligence, symbolic and 
logic processors, testing and reliability of digital systems 

R. J. Harrington: simulation and control of electrical machinery and power 
systems, transient stability, transmission line switching transients, 
computer modeling 

H. J. Helgert: communications and information theory, coding theory, data 
communications, computer networks 3 

R. B. Heller: information processing, computer-to-computer communications 
networks, satellite communications, electromagnetic radiation 

R. S. Heller: computer literacy, computers in education, programming 
languages ; 

L. J. Hoffman: computer science, security and privacy, social implications 

W. K. Kahn: antennas, microwave components, fiber optics, electrophysics 

A. K. Kakaes: communications theory, computer communication networ 5 
application of graph theory to communications networks 

N. Kyriakopoulos: computer-aided network design, systems theory, © 
theory, digital filtering 

R. H. Lang: wave propagation in random media, remote sensing, phase- 
locked loops, adaptive arrays 

T. N. Lee: networks, linear systems : 

M. H. Loew: pattern recognition, medical engineering, image processing 

C. D. Martin: computer literacy, computers in education, computers an 
society, LOGO 

W. D. Maurer: computer science, correctness of programs, analysi 
algorithms, semantics of programming languages base 

A. C. Meltzer: computer architecture, design of computer systems, databa 
systems, multi-processor systems, hybrid computation 

B. Narahari: parallel processing, algorithms and interconnection ne 
reconfigurable parallel computer architectures, special purpose 
computing 

D. B. Newman, Jr.: data communications, computer communication 
networks, detection and estimation theory 

R. L. Pickholtz: data communications, computer communication net 
communications theory, secure communications 

D. C. Rohlfs: specialized measurements and instrumentation, el 
devices, high-power HF systems, electronic circuitry 

S. Rotenstreich: software engineering, operating systems 

D. Saha: communication theory, modulation and coding techniques 

H. Senay: artificial intelligence, human-computer interaction, logic P 
gramming, computer architecture 


ntrol 


s of 


twork$ 


works , 


ectronic 


J. L. Sibert: computer graphics, human-computer interaction ing 


W. Wasylkiwskyj: electromagnetic waves, propagation, signal process 
remote sensing al- 
. : cture, P9" 
: ^ ^ in 
lel algorithms, algorithms and data structures, theory of computin i, 
M. Zaghloul: computer-aided analysis and design, VLSI modeling; 
and testing 


Admission Requirements » the 
study tow ent ol 


In addition to satisfying SEAS requirements for admission to 
epar dmi 


Doctor of Science degree, applicants to doctoral programs in the Da for 8 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science must be recommend 
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wn by the chair of the department: 
18.40 (on a scale o 
llaster's degree; 
‘Nd either c] 
lal e 


must have a minimum quality-point index 
f 4.00), or equivalent, in graduate course work leading to the 
and must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics 
:emistry or biology) and in mathematics calculus through differen- 
quations). Although knowledge of a foreign language is often advantageous 
‘pursuing graduate st eign language requirement for 
"e D, epartment 

satisfied, through previous studi 
according to the area of concent 


udy, there is no formal for 
octor of Science program in the d 
The applicant must also have 


28, the follow- 
%8 specific requirements ration (major area) 
„ Communications Nine semester hours of st 
“ns and : 


atistical theory of communica- 
3 semester hours of 
Nivalent 


information theory (EE 204, 241, 243, 244: or 


Computer Science (A rtificial Intelli 
W T Science and numerical methods 
4 DY: 
“t, 232: or equivalent) 


gence): Fifteen semester hours of com- 
at the graduate level (CSci 215, 217, 22 


x. Computer Science Hardware and Systems 
ter design and theory at the graduate 
Nivalent) 


Twelve semester hours of com- 
level (CSci 154, 215, 217. 232; or 
Computer Science (Si ftware and Systems): Twelve semester hours of com- 


» "c f mc "7 )90 or 
er Programming and theory at the graduate level (( oci 215, 217, 232, 258: or 
Nivalent) 


Electrophysics Twelve semester hours of electronics and electromagnetic 
Sand waves at the graduate level (EE 201, 206. 207, 221; or equivalent) 


i Energy Conversion, } Twelve semester hours of 
ji tical-machines theory and networks at the graduate level (EE 261, 262. 
^*^ 266) 


tlg 


'ower, and Transmission: 


x Medical Engineering: Twelve 
Mate level (EE 280. 281, 282 
" Systems Science, Networks, and Controls: Twelve semester hours in net- 
Y : 4 » 
"tk Systems analysis at the graduate level, including a knowledge of state- 
* and linear graph theory (EE 202, 204, 2192. 272, 273; or equivalent) 
A An applicant who does not meet the spe 
"ul admission requirements, may be 
€s additional course 


semester hours of medical engineering at the 
, 283; or equivalent 


cific requirements, but meets al] 
admitted with a program of study that 
work to cover the needed background material 


) 
Yram of Study 
4 
\ the time of admission, the student pursuing a Doctor of Science degree in the 
» tment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science is assigned a 
ty adviser in the major area of study. In consultation with the adviser 
Ag the first semester, the student determines the two minor areas of study 
ithe they formulate a program of study for the student that will lead to the 
m ing examination, and they complete the Graduate Program of Studies 
pi Form 1) Programs of study and any subsequent changes must be approved 
th the faculty adviser and department chair. 
hu ajor Area. The program of studies for the Doctor of Science degree will 
ally consist of one major area of concentration and two minor areas, includ- 
bn Inimum of 30 semester hours of graduate-level courses (200 and above) 
ior the master’s level. A minimum of 15 semester hours must be taken in the 
the ?rea, including a minimum of three courses designated with an asterisk 
€ list of areas of concentration. A student who is changing his or her major 
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area from that studied for the master’s degree or who lacks specific admission 
requirements may have to take additional courses to make up deficiencies. Suc 
additional work normally should not exceed 12 semester hours. ; 

Minor Areas. Minor areas are not confined to the Department of Electrical 
Engineering and Computer Science but may be taken from other departments 
within the University, such as mathematics, statistics, operations research, an 
physics. Normally a minimum of three graduate-level courses constitutes d 
minor area. For those students whose major area of study is not computer science 
and who take their minor area studies within the Department of Electric 
Engineering and Computer Science, the following courses represent adequate 
programs in each minor area. 

Communications: EE 204, 205 or 241, 243, and 244 or 249 

Computer Science (Artificial Intelligence): CSci 159, 174, 221, 224 

Computer Science (Hardware and Systems): CSci 150, 153, 154, 235 

Computer Science (Software and Systems): CSci 159, 201, 217, 258 

Electrophysics: EE 201, 206, 207, 221 

Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission: EE 261, 262, 264, 266 

Medical Engineering: EE 280, 281, 282, 283 

Systems Science, Networks, and Controls: EE 202, 212, 272, 273 

Qualifying Examination. The qualifying examination for doctor : 
dents in the department is composed of two parts. The first part is the dept e 
ment’s Master’s Comprehensive Examination in the major area, on which e 
student must demonstrate superior performance in order to qualify as à doctor 
student. This requirement is waived for those who received the M.S. degree 
the department and, within two years prior to entering the doctoral progr? T 
demonstrated superior performance on the comprehensive examination. of 
other incoming students must take the comprehensive within three semester. 
the date of admission to the doctoral program or, for those entering 8$ unc 2 


: : irs rs 0 
sified students because of stated course deficiencies, within five semest at? 
n. 


al stu 


ing semesters. A student may take the comprehensive only twice. 
show superior performance on the second try will result in termina 
student's candidacy. n upon 

The student takes the second part of the qualifying examination scel- 
completion of the formal program of study. The purpose of this part 1$ to P ate 
tain that the student's background and intellectual development are # ed two 
to support doctoral research in the major area. It normally consists ina 
sections, each of one day's duration. One section, a written and/or or& ex The 
tion covering the major area of study, is given only in the spring seme? in the 
other, a written and/or oral examination covering one minor area, is given dent 
fall and spring. Additional oral examinations may be required. the s [the 
must pass both sections of this examination within, at most, two semeste ithe! 
semester in which any section is first attempted. A candidate who fails ore 
section of the examination on the first attempt may take that section y gilure 
if the examining committee approves and the time limit is not excee@®™ 
to pass the qualifying examination will terminate the students 
candidacy. rea 

The questions on the qualifying examination are not limited to thea 
which the student has taken course work but are designed to demons avid) 
student’s ability to integrate material from several areas and from p^ als and 
study. The student should be familiar with the contents of current JO 


tion 0 


gin 
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With the books on the reading lists for both the 
Qurses taken 


Dissertation. After passing tl 
Makes 
“e stu 


> areas of examination and the 


re qualifying examination, the student 
arrangements for the assignment of a research director (not necessarily 
dent’s faculty adviser), who selects an appropriate adv isory committee 
€ advisory committee monitors the student's dissertation development and, 
Conjunction with the research director, gives guidance to the student. After 
* student completes the dissertation, the advisory committee becomes the 
*amining committee, with the addition of at least one new person. The disserta- 
Wn should be of such quality that all or part is suitable for publication. Doctoral 
"dents are encouraged to publish their work. 


n 


Waduate Courses 


"addition to the Electrical Engineering and Computer Science graduate 
; 
"Urses described below, the 


following undergraduate courses may be taken for 
taduate credit if they are included in the student’s approved program of study 
tudents considering these courses should consult with their adviser. See the 
"dereraduate section for course descriptions and restrictions. 


EE 126: Introduction to VLSI Design and Simulation 

EE 127: VLSI Fabrication Techniques 

EE 128 Testing and Simulation of VLSI Circuits 

IE Elements of Communications Engineering Design II 
Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory 

Electrical Power Systems 

Introduction to Medical Engineering 

Assembly Language Programming | 

Design of Switching Systems 

Digital Computer Design 

Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
Assembly Language Programming II 

Programming and Data Structures 

Concepts of Programming Languages 

Discrete Structures for Computing 

Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence 
Interactive Computer Graphics I 


CSci 185: 


*ectrical Engineering Graduate Courses 


la eulty member whose name appears at the end of each course desc 
X rector for that course. The course director is not necess 
any given semester. 
201 


ription is 
arily the instructor 


Signals and Transforms in Electrical Engineering (3) 

(Formerly Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems) 

Fourier transforms, singularity functions, functions of a complex variable, 
calculus of residues, techniques of contour integration, integral representation 
of special functions, The unilateral and bilateral Laplace transforms, Fourier 
transforms in the complex domain, causal and analytic signals, Hilbert trans- 
forms, the z-transform and its relationship to Fourier series and discrete F 
transforms. (Fall and Spring) (Wasylkiwskyj) 

202 Linear Systems Theory (3) 

Introduction to linear systems theory. Topics include linear vector spaces and 
linear operators, mathematical representation of dynamic linear Systems, con- 


'ourier 
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203 


204 


205 


206 


207 


208 


cept of state and solution of the state equation, controllability and observability, 
canonical forms of the state equation, state feedback, and state estimation- 
Spring and Fall) (Zaghloul 
Graph Theory and Applications (3) h 
Introduction to oriented and nonoriented graphs. Topics may include grap’ 
theory applications to the routing problems of multiple printed circuits; circult 
concepts of linear vector spaces; network analysis and synthesis, topologicé 
formulas; paths, reachability, connectedness, tree representations, transport 
tion flows, and communications networks. Computer science applications suc 
as storage representation and manipulation of computer data and other re!a 
techniques (Spring, even years) (Kakaes) 
Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 
Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transfor 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random p 
correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems with st 
inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for communications, 
theory, computer science. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent 
(Fall and Spring) (Saha) 
Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering (3) ` 
Markov chains, state classification, Kolmogorov equation; applicatio ing 
abilistic finite-state machines. Birth-death process, applications to queu us 
theory, buffer problems, and the design of communications nets. Continue 
state processes, diffusion processes, passage times, and estimation proble om 
Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic difference and differential equa 
Applications to communications theory, control theory, computer science; wn 
propagation theory of random media. Prerequisite: EE 204 or equiva 
(Spring) (Saha) 
Electromagnetic Theory I (3) » olar 
Review of vector calculus. Electrostatic fields from monopolar a" pr 
ns 


mations of 
linear 
ses, 
ochastic 
control 


ns to prob 


distributions in a vacuum, theory of multipoles, fields in materia 
boundary conditions, classical potential theory, uniqueness theorem, 
functions. Solution of electrostatic problems, including separation of v n 
and Green's function techniques. Energy relations and forces Steady om" 
and their interaction, the magnetic induction field, vector potential, mU 
expansion, volume distribution of magnetic dipoles, magnetostatic ondi: 
material media, magnetic field intensity and scalar potentials, boundary ® nt; 
tions, forces and energy in magnetostatics. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equiva 
concurrent registration: EE 201 (Fall) (Lang) 

Electromagnetic Theory II (3) .. paraday® 
Review of vector calculus. Maxwell equations for stationary media, Far: for 


5 ue: J tion 
law for moving media. The wave equation, solution of scalar wave equ? eha!” 


iables 
aria n 


geneous plane waves. Isotropic dielectrics and conducting media, po y from 
reflection and refraction of plane waves at planar boundaries, ra jatio ectrit 
sources in free space. Use of potentials, electromagnetic fields due to ° adi” 
and magnetic currents, dyadic Green’s function. Far field approximation 320r 
tion by idealized antennas, field equivalence principles. Prerequis! ing) 
equivalent; prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 201. (Spr? 
(Lang) 

Digital Image Processing (3) 

Properties of images and visual systems. Picture 
quantization. One- and two-dimensional image transform techniques t and 
ing Fourier, cosine, and Hadamard. Methods of image enhancemé jas? 
restoration. Image coding and data compression techniques Autom® sit 
analysis and recognition. Computer applications and projects. 

EE 204. (Spring) (Loew) 


i n 
ing © 
description, sampl ;nclud: 
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2 Network Analysis (3) 


Network theorems, functions, and properties; relationship of parts of network 
functions; realizability and causality concepts Introduction to the theory of 
nonlinear networks, nonlinear resistive network equation formulation, hybrid 
and other nonlinear equations. Nonlinear dynamic network equation formula- 
tion, state space, conditions for existence. Concepts of stability in nonlinear 
networks, conservative and Lagrangian networks and systems 

Fall, odd years) (Zaghloul) 
Computer-Aided Analysis and Design of Systems (3) 

Numerical solution of algebraic set of equations, Newton-Raphson and mod- 
ified Newton- Raphson techniques, solution of algebraic equations with multi- 
ple solutions. Numerical solution of nonlinear ordinary differential equations 
for stable and stiff systems. Numerical optimization techniques. Linear and 
nonlinear programming. Computer-aided sensitivity analysis of networks Ap 
plication in the design of large systems and in automated design. Prerequisite 
EE 202 or 212 (Fall, odd years) (Zaghloul) 
214 VLSI Design (3) 
Advanced design and analysis techniques for VLSI circuits 
VLSI circuits, noise consideratio 


to 


Design of reliable 

n, worst-case design. Design and optimization 

of large fan-out and fan-in circuits clocking methodologies Techniques for data- 
path and data-control design. Simulation techniques. Students design VLSI 
circuits using CAD computer and simulate design Prerequisite: EE 126. under- 
graduate degree in electrical engineering, or permission of instructor 
(Fall, even years) (Zaghloul) 

215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) 

Properties and testing of positive real functions Synthesis of LC, RL. RC one- 
port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darlington synthesis 
techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. Three-termi- 
nal RC network synthesis approximation in the frequency and time domains 
Prerequisite: EE 202 or permission of course director 
(Lee) 

216 Synthesis of Active and Distributed Networks (3 
Active network synthesis using negative resistors, control sources, NIC, 
operator, and operational amplifiers. Uniform and nonuniform distributed 
network analysis and synthesis—computer-aided design Prerequisite 
EE 215. (Spring, odd years) (Lee) 

218 Analog MOS VLSI Circuits for Signal Processing (3) 
MOS devices as circuit elements, MOS technology, analog MOS building blocks, 
MOS capacitors, limitation, low-noise design techniques, d 
capacitor circuits, A/D converters Layout examples and design principles 
Students use the CAD VLSI laboratory to design and simulate circuits. Prereq- 
uisite: EE 126 or equivalent. (Fall, even years) (Zaghloul) 

219 Digital Filter: Design and Realization (3) 

Properties of transfer functions. Filter approximation, sensitivity, and comput- 
ation techniques. Digital signals and systems, basic block of digital filters, 
stability consideration Analysis of digital filters. Design of IIR and FIR digital 
filters. Computation techniques. Direct and indirect realization of digital fil- 
ters. Microprocessor implementation. Applications and selected papers. Prereq- 


(Fall, even years) 


esign of switched- 


uisite: EE 202 or permission of course director. Spring, odd years) 
1 Zaghloul) 
22] Physical Electronics I (3) 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic devices; classical 
mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantum theory, wave and 
229 matrıx mechanics, quantum statistics. (Fall) (Wasylkiwskyj) 


Physical Electronics II (3) . 
The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, time-dependent 
perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semiconductor and other 


Solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, masers, and lasers. Pre- 
requisite: EE 221 (Spring) (Wasylkiwskyj) 
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)9 


994 


996 


| 228 
| | 


Optical Communications Systems (3) 


Optical communications channels; survey of laser sources; modulation; line-0" 


sight links; system models and analysis; detection, photoemitters, photo" A 

odes, and photoconductors; noise mechanisms and signal-to-noise analysis; 

optical-fiber waveguides, electromagnetic field description of material, wave- 

guide, and modal dispersion; optical-fiber cabling, repeaters, and systems anat 

ysis; integrated optical components. Prerequisite: EE 207, 243 

Spring, odd years) (Kahn) 

Electronics of Lasers (3) i 

Basic concepts from quantum mechanics, Einstein coefficients, inversion * 
1 ye 

pumping mechanisms, rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; organic © 


and 


- y 999 0f 
lasers, injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Prerequisite EE 222 
equivalent Fall 1990 and every third year thereafter) (Kahn) 
Nonlinear Electronics (3) iiie 
s switc 


Analysis and design of electronic components and systems operating & 
ing, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators. Study of multivibrators, neg 
resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of oscillators Prereq 
site: EE 201 or equivalent (Fall, even years) (Heller) 
Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) Ep 
Single-mode and multimode propagation in stepped-index and gradientin s 
optical fibers: scattering and attenuation characteristics of fibers, phase "i 
ity, group velocity, impulse response, energy transport, ray bor n^ 
Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism. Directional couplers, modu" 
tors, and deflectors in fibers and surface films. Coupled-mode theo"? 
(Spring, even years) (Kahn) 

Industrial Electronics (3) trol 
Applications of electronic devices in industry, continuous and sampled con re 
systems, induction and dielectric heating, timing and counting circuits, "n 
liability and automatic checking equipment, digital control of machine ears) 


ative 
ul 


Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent and graduate status (Fall, odd Y 
Heller) 

High-Frequency Electronics (3) sed. field 
Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-state, cro 


t 
: ; g tha 
space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators and amplifying device 7 of 


lay the foundation of modern communications systems. Prerequisite: P 
equivalent. (Spring, even years) (Heller) 

Design of Memory Devices (3) 

Physical principles of magnetic and semiconductor memory dev 
manufacture of Ram's and disk files. Device and system charac 
liability. Prerequisite: EE 122 (Spring, odd years) (Della Torre) 
Electrodynamics (3) fo 
Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz transformation, Minkowski etic 
lation. Maxwell’s equations in the context of special relativity, electrom& di- 
potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formulations 
ation from moving charges. Introduction to quantum electro- dynamics 
uisite: EE 207 (Spring 1991 and every third year thereafter) 
Microwaves and Components (3) pique’ 
High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems, matching tec cavity 
scattering parameters, transfer parameters, directional coup ers, yisil® 
resonators, Faraday rotation, ferrite isolators and circulators. 

EE 207 (Fall—evening) (Kahn) 

Wave Propagation in Inhomogeneous Media (3) : 
(Formerly Electromagnetic Wave Propagation) s media, wEB 


Electromagnetic and acoustic propagation in inhomogeneou = gteeP” 
hase 5 comple 


" d 
ices. Desig? 
teristics 


approximation, geometrical optics, layered media. Stationary pna 
est descent evaluation of integrals, using techniques of functions 0 b duct 
variable; application to field computation at caustics; waves gu! prop? 
Illustrations drawn from ocean acoustics and electromagnetic 
tion in the ionosphere. Prerequisite: EE 201 (Spring, 
Wasylkiwskyj) 


wave 
even years) 


235 


236 


axwell’s equations in terms of curre 
approximations, 


Antennas (3) 

General solution of M 

tion, the far-field 
equivalence theorems, the 
tennas, receiving antennas, 
antennas and antenna tv 
Kahn) 


Plasma Dynamics (3) 

Study of the interaction of fluids with el 
Navier-Stokes and ene 
drodynamic approximat ions, boundary-layer the 


lence, generalized von Kármán-Howarth 


equation. MHD generators and devices 
Fall 1989 and every third year thereafter) 


Waves in Random Media (3) 


Propagation and scattering of e 
random media, scattering 
cles, turbulence Applications to propag 
beam scintillations, remote sensing, 
Computer simulation by Monte 
(Fall, even years (Lang) 
Remote Sensing (3) 
Description and analysis of active 
ing scatterometers, 
Sensing of surface, 
infrared, and optical f 
radiative transport theory, 


requisite: EE 207 


subsurface 


from rough surfaces 
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nt sources, polariza- 
radiation from current distributions, field 
geometrical optics approximation, 


aperture an- 


the theory of arrays, and 
pes. Prerequisite: EE 207 


applications to specific 


(Spring, odd years 


ectromagnetic fields Generalized 
rgy equations, magnetogasdynamic and magneto- hy- 
ory, statistical theory of turbu- 
equation, Boltzmann transport 
Prerequisite: EE 207 


lectromagnetic, optical, and acoustic waves in 
and randomly distributed parti- 
ation through rain and fog. I 
and communications channel mode 
Carlo techniques Prerequisite: EE 204, 207 


aser 
ling 


and passive remote-sensing systems includ- 
real-aperture imaging, and synthetic-aperture radars 
, and atmosphe 


ric parameters at microwave, 
requencies 


Analysis of radiometric techniques using 


inverse scattering methods, profile inversion. Pre- 


(Spring, odd years) Lang) 


Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics (3) 


Numerical methods for the solution of e 
scattering by complex shapes, antenn 
isotropic and dispersive media, ele 
cles. Convergence expe 
variational comput 


(Spring, even years) (Kahn) 


Information Theory (3) 
Measure of information, noise 
capacity, the noisy channel 
of communications Syste 


ms. The Gaussi 
Feedback communications 
EE 204 (Fall) (Pickholtz) 
Coding Theory (3) 

The PCM communication system, mathem 
fields. Linear codes parity and gene 
and deletion capability, 
codes, Hamming and ( 
register implementation. Cyclic codes 
codes: encoding, decoding, minimu 
burst-correction codes 
convolutional codes, 


Communication Theory I (3) 


Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive 
noise channel; correlation detectors, m 


detection and the 
tems; bounds 


lectromagnetic problems dealing with 
a design, transmission through an- 
ctrodynamic interactions with charged parti- 


riments dealing with moment methods, hybrid GTD. 
ations. Prerequisite: CSci 100, EE 207 


less coding. Communication channels, channel 
coding theorem. Bounds on the performance 
an and binary symmetric channel 
systems. Rate-distortion theory. Prerequisite 


atics of coding; groups, rings, and 
rator matrices, syndrome error correction 
minimum distance. Performance bounds of linear 
7olay codes, polynomial algebras and Galois fields, shift- 
implementation and performance. BCH 
m distance, the BCH decoding algorithm, 
, convolutional codes, sequential and Viterbi decoding of 


Prerequisite: EE 204. (Spring) (Pickholtz) 


white Gaussian 


atched filters; coherent and noncoherent 
ir error probabilities for simplex, orthogonal, and coded sys- 
on the performance of communications in Gaussian noise; compar- 
‘son of communications systems Prerequisite: EE 


204 or equivalent 
(Fall and Spring) (Pickholtz) 
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244 


246 


248 


249 


Communication Theory II (3 " 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of quantizing at the 
| and simplex coded commun! 
ntial 


receiver. Practical implementation of orthogon: 
cation. Convolutional codes; bounds on performance decoding by seque 
Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) algorithms. Fading and disper 
sive channels, diversity techniques and their performance. Topics from analog 
communications. Prerequisite: EE 243 Spring) (Pickholtz) 

Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3 

Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, estima: 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of signa 
parameters and continuous waveforms, Wiener and Kalman filters, apP 3 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems Prerequisite 


EE 241, 244, or equivalent Fall) (Pickholtz 
Digital Communications (3) nd 
Analysis and design of digital communications systems for voice, video, & 


data. Digital coding of waveforms: uniform and nonuniform quantization, 
pulse-code modulation, digital multiplexers, and digital system hierare y 
Model and performance characterization of digital communications syster’ 
baseband signaling technique, efficient modulation techniques for banii 
limited channels, baseband shaping and Nyquist criteria, intersymbo, 
interference (ISI) and eye diagrams, partial response signaling, application * 
Viterbi algorithm to data transmission, system performance in presence 9 as 
and additive white Gaussian noise, optimization of two-dimensional signal co 
stellations. Baseband representation of band-pass signals; BPSK, DEC* 
QPSK, SQPSK, and MSK: power spectrum and performance; concept of multi Y 
modulations; practical considerations in design of modems. Digital switchi 
and integrated services digital networks. Prerequisite: EE 244. (Fa 
(Pickholtz 

Communications Systems (3) 


Analysis and design of digital communications systems Generation of coh res- 
f PLL in the Pr 
digit 


1 


eren! 


references phase-locked loops, linear and nonlinear model o 
ence of additive noise, optimum design of PLL. Synchronization 0 
communications systems: maximum-likelihood parameter estimation an m 
plication in carrier-phase and symbol-timing recovery, performance dt s 
tion due to imperfect phase and bit timing, frame synchronization techni gi 
and application to PCM and TDMA systems, synchronization of switched " 
tal communications networks. Spread-spectrum signals for digital comm, ol 
ications, digital switching and integrated services digital networks, selec 


^ oquislté 
topics in design of digital communications networks, case studies. Prereq 
EE 244 or equivalent Spring) (Saha) 
Computer Communication Networks I (3 work 


« et 
Circuit- and packet-switched networks, local and wide area networks Mi " 


topologies. Communications architectures, the OSI Reference Model, 1n nous 
tion models. Data transmission techniques, synchronous and asyn q: vision 
communications, baseband signaling modems. Frequency- and time" ‘ and 
multiplexing, error-control techniques, data link control Point-to-po!” Net 
multipoint configurations, flow control, bisynch and HDLC procedu ‘ken in 
work protocols for packet- and circuit-switched networks. Should ue 
sequence with EE 249. Prerequisite: EE 144 or equivalent 

Fall and Spring) (Helgert) 

Computer Communication Networks II (3) y 
Design and analysis of computer communication networks. Circuit an 
switching. Traffic theory for data. Queuing models. Buffer design an it 
cal multiplexing. Delay and cost minimization, topological design & ri 
Network routing and flow control. Analysis of multiple-access # 
Prerequisite: EE 204, 248 (Spring) (Helgert) 
Telecommunications Security Systems (3) Nonline?" 
Mathematical theory of cryptography. Speech and data scrambling. plic key 
transformations. Block and stream ciphers. DES algorithm an P 
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cryptography. Applications to Gata communications Key management. digital 
Signatures, and authentication 


Data communication security protocols, OSI 
security architecture 


lransaction-oriented security. Secure 
tions. Companion course to CSci 229. Prerequisite: EE 204 
(Spring, odd years) (Newman) 

251 Switched Telecommunication Networks (3) 
Switching technology ste 
switching systems 


voice communica- 


p-by-step, common control stored program, electronic 
Traffic models Engineering of multiple server 
analysis of multistage connecting networks. Digit 
forward switches Analytic 
Hybrid circuit message 


Systems; 
al time division and store and 
al bounds on the complexity of switched networks 
switching. Large-scale switches, PEABX, and distrib- 
uted switched networks Prerequisite permission of course director 

Spring, even years) (Kakaes) 
252 Digital Signal Processing Techniques (3) 
Signal representations, sampling and quantization, transform techniques 
Recursive estimation, linear predictive filtering, recursive and nonrecursive 
digital filter design Computer-aided design. Prerequisite: CSci 51 
lent Fall, even years (Kyriakopoulos 
4294 Radar Systems (3) 

The radar range equation. Radar cross section of targets, target detection and 

parameter estimation, detection in clutter Reso 


lution, ambiguities, and signal 
design. Moving target indicators. Pulse Doppler radar, radar antenn 


arrays. Synthetic aperture 
207 (Spring) (Borgiotti) 
405 Optical Processing (3) 
Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum analysis, optical 
memories and systems, holography and holographic techniques, properties and 
techniques for photographic reproduction. Prerequisite: EE 201 
Fall, even years) (Kahn) 
Secure Communications (3) 
Spread-spectrum techniques, time and frequency hopping, direct sequence 
encoding. Link Jamming models and jamming effectiveness Adaptive null 


steering arrays, nulling algorithms, effects of intelligent jammers. Low proba 
(Fall, even years) (Pickholtz) 


or equiva 


as, phased 
and space-based radar Prerequisite: EE 204 


bility of intercept. Prerequisite: EE 243 
Radio Communications Systems I (3) 
Analysis and design of microwave communications systems for te 
satellite, and over-the-horizon scatter radio channels. Propagation effects and 
channel characterization including refraction, reflection, multipath, scatter- 
ing, and absorption. Effects of Earth curvature and characteristics of overland 
and over-water propagation. Antenna considerations including gain, direc- 
tivity, polarization, and antenna patterns. Frequency and time-division multi- 
plexing and modulation techniques. Effects of noise, interfere 
Diversity techniques. Prerequisite: EE 206, 244. 
Radio Communications Systems II (3) 
Morphology of the ionosphere, propagation of ionospherically reflected radio 
waves, anomalous ionospheric propagation mechanisms, linear antenna struc- 
tures, atmospheric noise, digital modulation techniques, non-Gaussian channel 
performance, diversity, fading channel error control, typical VLF, LF, and HF 
System design. Prerequisite: EE 258 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) (Lang) 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) 
Characteristics of synchronous machines, synchronous reactance, reactance 
theories, synchronizing generators and parallel operation of machines, charac- 
teristics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements. Steady-state 
and dynamic performance of alternating current machines. Prerequisite: EE 
: 202, 206, or permission of course director. (Fall) (Harrington) 
362 Power Electronics (3) 
Dynamic requirements of industrial drives. Detailed analysis of inverter cir- 
cuits. Frequency control of inverter drives and cycloconverters. Computer mod- 


258 


rrestrial, 


nce, and fading 
(Fall) (Lang) 


b» 
1 
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263 


264 


265 


266 


268 


eling of rectifier and inverter circuits. Feedback control loops and their effect 0n 


stability. Prerequisite: EE 177 or permission of course director 
(Spring) (Harrington) 

Design of Reliable Emergency and Standby Power Systems (3) 
General requirements and guidelines. Factors affecting power-line distur- 
bances. Characteristics and settings of system protection. Disturbance effects 
on computer power supplies. Grounding and noise control. Evaluation of re- 
liability of power systems. Reliability evaluation from an economic v iewpoint 
Cost of power outages. Reliability of specific equipment. Practical application 
problems. Prerequisite: EE 202, 206, or permission of course director. 
(Spring) (Harrington) 

Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

Theory and practice for direct production of electricity using solar cells, ther- 
mionic converters, fuel cells, and batteries. Concepts of solid-state energ” 
bands, work function and conversion efficiency, and limitations Prerequisite" 
EE 202, 206, and permission of course director. (Fall) (Harrington) 
Transients in Electrical Power Transmission Lines (3) 
Theory of traveling wave phenomena in electrical power transmission lines: 
Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on long lines for 
various terminations, Breaker closing sequence effects and effect of source side 
inductance and multiple infeeds. Recovery voltage after short line fau X 
Methods and effectiveness of protection. Analysis of transient corona an n 
effect on wave shape. Methods of automatic calculation of overvoltages ! 
complex systems and insulation level requirements. Prerequisite: EE 202, 2% 
or permission of course director. (Fall, odd years) (Harrington) 
Electrical Power Transmission I (3) úi 
EHV AC power transmission. Overhead line and underground cable transmi” 
sion systems. Symmetrical components; short-circuit studies; load flow, tran 
sient stability, and sustained fault analysis; multimachine systems; machin" 
and system modeling. Prerequisite: EE 178, 261, 265 (Spring, even year? 
(Harrington) 

Electrical Power Transmission II (3) 

Practical studies using a computer in the following areas: load-flow à 
short-circuit analysis, transient stability, design of power system ne 
insulation coordination. Prerequisite: EE 266 (Fall, even years) 
(Harrington) 

Electrical Power Distribution (3) 

Transformer and insulation design at distribution voltage levels. Medium" v 
low-voltage switchgear requirements. Protective relaying, harmonic filter 
power-factor correction, grounding systems. Prerequisite: EE 178, 202, ? 
permission of course director. (Spring, odd years) (Harrington) 

Issues in Electrical Power Generation and Transmission (3) roy 
Assessment of various energy systems. Interfacing of different types of ent iv: 
systems. Dispersed generation; concepts of conversion and cogeneration. ‘ite 
tion control. Biological effects of high electric and magnetic fields. Prerequ!* 
EE 264, 267, and permission of course director (Spring, odd years 
(Harrington) 

Linear Multivariable Control Theory (3) . the 
Control of systems having multiple inputs or outputs. Topics useful as 
control of multivariable systems, including the algebraic theory of multi al 
able feedback; static and dynamic decoupling; invertibility; modal cock 
integrity; and computer-aided frequency-domain techniques, such a$ tt 
design, using inverse Nyquist arrays and characteristic loci design. 
site: EE 172, 202, or equivalent. (Spring, even years) (Carroll) 
Computer Control Systems (3) 

Analysis of automatic control systems in which the control procedure 


nalysi® 
twork? 


on 


ges 
v pling 


line digital computation. Topics include single- and multirate $% - crete 
z-transforms, responses of discrete systems, stability criteria, ano gg] 
control design. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 202. 
(Carroll) 
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273 System Optimization (3) 
Parameter optimization problems, theory of minima and maxima. Optimiza 
tion problems for dynamic systems, calculus of variations. the maximum 
principle and the Hamilton Jacobi equation Optimization problems with 
constraints, optimal feedback systems Numerical solution of optimal problems 
Prerequisite: EE 202 or equivalent (Spring) (Carroll) 

274 Nonlinear Systems (3) 


Definition of linear and nonlinear systems: introduction to approximate anal 


ysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions. Krylov and Bogoliubov 
asymptotical method, and Tsypkin locus. Forced oscillations 
Stability analysis Liapunov criterion. Luré problem 
requisite: EE 202 (Spring, odd years) (Carroll) 

System Identification and Adaptive Control Systems (3) 
Identification is the process of m 


jump resonance 
and Popov method. Pre- 


athematically modeling a system based on 
measurement data that may be limited or uncertain. Adaptive control is the 
means whereby a system that is poorly modeled is adequately controlled 
Various approaches to each of these problems are discussed, including the least- 
Squares approach of identification and the stability approach to adaptive con 
trol. Prerequisite: EE 202, 204 (Spring, even years) (Carroll) 
Satellite Communications Systems (3) 
Theory and applications of satellite communications. Modulation and mult iple- 
access techniques. Link design. Satellite transponders and antenna systems 
Ground stations. Random-access techniques and satellite packet communica- 
tions. Prerequisite: EE 244. (Fall) (Pickholtz) 
278 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 
Space environment: structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation of 
spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and reentry problems; bioastronautic consid- 
erations. Prerequisite: graduate status (Spring, even years) (Heller) 
279 Stochastic Control Systems (3) 
Introduction to r. 


andom process in control systems. Properties of Markov proc 

ess, systems of covariance equivalence and of deterministic and 
control equivalence: dynamic programming for Markov process— 
optimality; linear systems with quadratic cost, Kalman filtering, smoothing 
and predicting. The Separation theorem and applications concepts of adaptive 
estimations. Prerequisite: EE 204, 273. (Fall, odd years) (Lee) 

280 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: 
Physiology and Anatomy (3) 
The physiology of the human body from a systems viewpoint; concepts of 
cellular structure and function integrated into the tissue and organs and 
related to the various systems of the body; interrelationships of the body 
Systems, such as the interaction of the nervous system with the musculo- 
skeletal system or the interaction of the respiratory syste 
with the cardiovascular system. (Fall) (Eisenberg) 

281 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: 

Physiology and Anatomy (3) 

Further elaboration of physiological systems, such as the endocrine system. 

renal physiology, gastrointestinal physiology; integration of the separate sys- 

tems to present the functioning of the body as an overall system. Prerequisite 

EE 280. (Spring) (Eisenberg) 


stochastic 


principle of 


m and its functions 


282 Medical Measurements I (3) 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniques for electronic mea- 
surements on biological specimens, current problems in medical metrology, 
stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 280 or permission of course 

2 director. (Fall—evening) (Eisenberg) 

283 


Medical Measurements II (3) 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tech- 
niques in patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentation. Pre- 
requisite: EE 280 or permission of course director. (Spring) (Eisenberg) 


99 


319 Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) 


321 Approximate Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics (3) 
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285 Evoked Potentials I (3) 


Physiological significance of the sensory-evoked potentials, stimulation val 
ables, subject variables, data acquisition procedures and instrumentation, Sig- 
nal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP applications of the 
VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 283; 0T 


permission of course director Fall) (Eisenberg) 


287 Rehabilitation Medicine and Engineering (3) 


Cross-sectional view of those areas of medicine most involved with the treat 
ment of handicapped individuals. Application of engineering theory 4” 
indicapped individuals. Major problem 
: problems. Prerequisite: 


techniques to the rehabilitation of h: 


areas and general solutions, solutions to some specif 


EI 


289 Spring, odd years) (Eisenberg 


289 Clinical Medicine for Engineers (3) 


Overview of clinical medicine with emphasis on those areas most affected by 
engineering and technology. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 283 
Fall, even years) (Eisenberg) 


297 Special Topics in Electrical Engineering (1 to 3) 


Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and Spring) 


298 Research (arr 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. May be repeated 
for credit Fall and Spring 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Fall and Spring 


. ation 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examinati 


Fall 


May be repeated for credit and Spring 

TE K px" 
Asymptotic methods for Maxwell’s equations, geometric optics, WKB ap Pr ow 
imation for stratified media, uniform expansion near a caustic and sha : 
boundary. Perturbation techniques for tenuous medium: Rayleigh Gans 3E 
ind multivariable methods for stochastic proble . 


proximation, smoothing fter) 
" > i e 
Spring 1988 and every third year there@ 


Prerequisite: EE 204, 2( 
Lang) 

322 Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design (3) E 
Selections from the following. Analytical treatment of waveguide bifurcatio™ 
ind discontinuities by Wiener-Hopf, mode matching, static approximatit 
and other techniques. Small apertures (obstacles) in waveguides Variation 


methods for evaluation of equivalent circuit parameters. Group theoreti? 
methods for symmetrical junctions. Prerequisite: EE 233 
Fall, every third year) (Kahn) 

)23 Principles of Microelectronics (3 sero" 
Basic principles, techniques, and processes necessary for understanding mic " 


electronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, crystal growth, epit. 
vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, oxidation, junction ford 
tion, masking, and properties of thin films and materials. Prerequisite: P^^ 
or equivalent Fall, odd years) (Heller 

329 Electrophysics Research (arr jna 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam 
tion. May be repeated for credit Fall and Spring) 


335 High-Resolution Antenna Array Processing Techniques (3) ay 


Review of electromagnetic-wave propagation; radiation and reception by Js for 
antennas; antenna arrays as multiport receivers; signal and noise mo P tion 
radar detection and wave-front reconstruction. Angle-of-arrival estim? nd 
using the maximum entropy, autoregressive moving-average techniques. w- 
singular-value decomposition. Application to radar multipath problem? 904; 
elevation tracking radar, and angle-of-arrival estimation. Prerequisite: 
207 (Fall, even years) (Wasylkiwsky}) 

345 Advanced Detection Theory (3) Ka 
Review of general estimation equations. Linear estimation, Weiner > ms 
Iman-Bucy filters, nonlinear modulation theory. Angle-modulation gy$ 


38] 
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analysis and design of phase-lock loops 
distortion theory. Gaussian processes in Ga 
ter estimation 


optimum angle modulation, rate 
ussian noise, detect 


n and parame 
canonical receivers, structures 


and performance calculations 
for diversity systems, multiple-pulse radars 


old receivers Prerequisite: EE 245 

346 Telecommunications Protocols 
Layered protocol models for computer communications networks. ( )pen systems 
interconnection reference model. CCITT and ISO protocol standards in 
of OSI. Proprietary communications 


stationary processes, and thresh 
Spring) (Pickholtz 


support 
architectures. SNA and DNA Protocols 


for local area networks and integrated services digit 
EE 248 Fall) (Helgert) 

t7 Telecommunications Software Engineering 
Formal description techniques for 


al networks. Prerequisite 


protocol specification Graphic and matrix 


representations of finite-state protocol models. Specification and Description 
I 


Lang SDL) and CCITT High Level Language (CHI 
mentations of computer communications protocol I 


Software imple 


t 


"ctures. Network 


management and control programs telecommunications access methods, file 
transfer programs, electronic mail systems, and document interchange archi- 
tectures. Terminal emulations Selected pri s for OSI and SNA link. net- 
work, transport, anc 


id session laver Prerequi EE 346 
(Spring) (Helgert 
349 Communications Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 
May be repeated for credit Fall and Spring 


364 Applications of Direct Energy Conversion (3 
Electrostatic and magnetic conve 


rsion systems, conversion of hea 


it to electricity, 
thermoelectric svstems conversion of light to electricity, fuel cells and bat- 
teries, magnetohydrodynamic Systems, superconductive 


machines and sys- 
tems. Prerequisite: EE 264 


Spring, even years) (Harrington 
368 High-Voltage Testing Techniques for Electrical Apparatus (3 


Methods and procedures for measurement of high voltage; basic testing tech 


niques for alternating voltages, direct voltages, lighting impulse voltages, 
switching-impulse voltages, and impulse currents for conducting tests on all 
types of apparatus. General applications and requirements regarding test ob- 
jec nination of the dielectric strength of electrical 
insulation materials at commercial power frequencies. The use of sphere gaps 
for the measurement of peak values; the geometry of the standard sphere gap 
its connections and use. Procedures for wet tests, contamination testing, and an 
application guide for measuring devices Spring, even years Harrington 
%/1 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) 
Survey of simulation languages Techniques of mode 
machine-based systems. Treatment of these 


ts and test procedures. Deter 


l building for material- and 
systems with notion of transactions 
and states. Modeling the dynamic processes of growth problems. Analog, hy- 
brid, and digital methods for simulation treated by means of case studies; speed 
and cost of alternate computing procedures. Project-type problems used to 
illustrate simulation methods Prerequisite: CSci 278 or permission of course 
director (Fall, odd years) (Bock 

Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) 

Systems as mult istage decision processes. Ar 


nalytical concepts of model making 
and matrix representations of larg 


e systems. Approximation by models of lower 
simplified models, decentralized systems Differential 
computation of saddle points, construction of an equilibrium point 
Prerequisite: EE 273 (Fall, even years) (Lee 

Computer-Aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3 

Computer analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardiovascular, 
pulmonary, and nervous systems. Sources and de 


dimension: reduction to 


games, 


tection of various signals 
obtained from these Systems, preprocessing of real signals, algorithmic tech- 
niques applicable to the analysis of these signals. Students are provided with 
real data and develop computer software for determining pertinent med 
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ical parameters as established by physicians. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 
283 (Fall, even years) (Loew) 

382 Physiological Controls and Systems (3) ; 
Some applications of control and systems theory in the medical and biological 
fields. Application of general control and systems theory as applied to phys! 
ological systems. Specific applications of control and systems theory to ! : 
visual system, respiratory system, cardiovascular system, and musculoskelet@ 
system. Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent, 281, 282, 283 (Spring, even 
years) (Loew) 

384 Medical Imaging (3 
Principles of medical imaging by projection radiography, fluoroscopy, tomogr® 
phy, ultrasound, and nuclear sources. Characterization of source and object 
recorder resolution and noise; analysis of scatter, energy considerations; atten 
uation; computerized tomography. Mathematics, algorithms, and implemen” 
tation. Ultrasonic imaging in A-, B-, and M-modes; tissue characteristic® 
imaging using arrays. Nuclear imaging with gamma-ray cameras, Anger cam 
era, positron-emission tomography. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent, 289, 
282, 283 Fall, odd years) (Loew) 

385 Evoked Potentials II (3) 

Continuation of EE 285. Advanced lecture, discussion, and laboratory. Current 
topics in sensory-evoked potentials research, with emphasis on clinical applica 
tions. Planning and conducting of an advanced (clinical or research) projec 
chosen to take maximum advantage of the student’s technical background ^ 
instrumentation, computers, and data analysis. Prerequisite: EE 285 an P 

mission of course director (Spring, odd years) (Eisenberg) 

386 Bioelectromagnetics (3) s 
Electrical properties of biological tissues. Mechanisms for electromagnetic 4 
teractions with biological systems. Energy absorption and heat product. 
Non-ionizing radiation dosimetry and quantification of microwave an ont 
frequency hazards. Temperature measurement in the presence of à ther 
electromagnetic field. Physical aspects of diathermy and hyperthermia. yi- 
therapeutic and diagnostic applications of electromagnetic energy. Per 
site: EE 32, 281; or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) (Eisen 

387 Bioelectric Phenomena (3) ther- 
Mathematical treatment of selected bioelectric phenomena. Membrane ef 
modynamics, membrane electrical potentials and subthreshold membrane se. 
fects, membrane dynamics. Solid-state phenomena in biology and medi of 
Photoconduction. Mechanism of nerve propagation. Electrical mode ^. 
the heart. Cell physiology. Quantum effects in biological systems Prerequ® 
EE 206, 280, 282, 283 (Spring, even years) (Loew) 

389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) : May be 
Limited to students working on the Doctor of Science dissertation. 
repeated for credit. (Fall and Spring) 

390 Colloquium (0) uter 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering and NU 
science. Topics to be announced each semester (Fall and Spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr : 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and Spring 
450 Principles of Telecommunications (3 


Formerly Telecommunications System Concepts) 


jin 
- mals! 
sig? 
Essential elements of telecommunications system, representation a jdths of 


the frequency domain, the baseband frequency spectra, an 
voice, data, and video signals. Signal and noise power, distortion, 
capacity. Modulation. multiplexing, and digital communications. 
applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineerin 
Science (As arranged) (Pickholtz) 


w 
T. 
ot 
May pplied 


gan 


451 


Comp 
The facu 


i € director for that course. The course director is not nec 
"t any given semester. 


201 


203 
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Telecommunications Transmission Systems (3 
(Formerly Survey of Telecommunications Systems) 
Introduction to the use of microwave, fiber-optic 


and satellite computer com- 
munications systems 


Local area networks, packet-switched networks, routing 
algorithms, and performance. May not be applied toward a graduate degree in 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science Prerequisite: EE 450 o 
sion of instructor (As arranged) (Pickholtz 

Applications of Telecommunications Technologies (3) 
Advanced topics and recent technological developments in telecommunications. 
including traffic theory, switching Systems, error detection and correction 
ISDN, cellular radio Systems, and security and privacy in communications 
May not be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science Prerequisite: EE 451 or equivalent 

As arranged) (Pickholtz) 


r permis- 


uter Science Graduate Courses 
lty member whose name appears at the end of each course description is 
essarily the instructor 


Introduction to Computer Systems (3) 

Introduction to programming digital computers in high-level and asse 
languages. Architecture of traditional von Neumann and stack-b 
puters. Techniques in machine control and memory addressing 
tems and codes. Software engineering. Introduction to parsing, compiling, and 
meta-language. Stacks and recursion. CSci 201 is equivalent to CSci 147 or 157, 
and 160. May not be taken for graduate credit by majors in computer science 
Prerequisite: CSci 51 or equivalent (Pascal) and programming experience using 
assembly language (Fall and Spring) (Bock) 

Microprocessor System Design (3) 

Unified approach to the design of 8-. 16-, and 32.bit microprocessor-based 
systems. Microprocessor (CPU) and system architecture. PMS- and ISP-leve] 
description. Instruction formats and microprocessor programming. Micro- 
processor arithmetic. Operation and bus-timing diagrams. CPU and systems 


mbly 
ased com- 
Number sys- 


buses and signals. Hardware software design equivalence. RTL description of a 
microprocessor, advanced architectural and systems concepts. Memory and I/O 


System design and interfacing techniques 


é 


[I 


t 
r 


8 


Memory management techniques 
ind structures. Bit-sliced microprocessors. Prerequisite: CSci 154 or permission 
f course director. (Fall and Spring) (Alexandridis) 


Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3) 
Formal systems, fundamentals of graph theory, combinatorics and combina- 


orial algorithms, complexity theory, discrete probability, and the generation of 
andom variables and Sequences. Applications to the analysis of algorithms, 
imulation, and other problems in computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 161 or 


permission of instructor (Fall) (Berkovich 
215 Advanced Data Structures (3) 


Sparse matrix transpose and multiplication. List insertion and deletion. lists of 


a 


vailable space. The boundary tag method. the Deutsch-Schorr-Waite algo- 


rithm, the Knuth- Morris Pratt algorithm. In-order, preorder, and postorder 
traversal of trees, alpha-beta pruning Tarjan's UNION and FIND Depth-first 


a 


nd breadth-first search, Kruskal algorithm. topological sorting, shortest paths 


In à graph. Quick sort, heap sort, radix sorting, merge sorting, sorting of 
files. Binary search trees, including AVL trees, B-trees, and tries Hashing 
and collision handling. Critical paths and PERT. Prerequisite: CSci 160, 161 


co. 


(Spring) (Berkovich) 
Information Retrieval Systems (3) 
Information organization and retrieval of natural language data by digital 


mputer systems; statistical. syntactic, and logical analysis of natural lan- 
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296 


m 


guage used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems, including thesaurus 
look-up and phrase structures; searching strategies and cataloging. Input prep- 
aration and output structures; large-scale file structures and operating systems 
required for their use. Prerequisite: CSci 160 or permission of course director 
(Spring) (Berkovich) 

Computing Algorithms (3) j 
Design and analysis of basic classes of algorithms: divide-and-conquer, greedy 
dynamic programming, tree and graph traversals, backtracking, branch-and- 
bound. Applications to problems such as sorting and searching, graph coloring: 
traveling salesperson, knapsack, and scheduling. Lower bound theory. NP-h& 
and NP-complete problems. Prerequisite: CSci 160, 161 

(Fall and Spring) (Berkovich) 

Interactive Computer Graphics II (3) 

Raster display system architecture and display technologies. Clipping 8” 
scan-conversion algorithms. Three-dimensional homogeneous coordinate" 
and viewing. Visible-surface determination and shading models Prerequisite 
CSci 185, 217 or 258 (Spring) (Sibert) 

Pattern Recognition (3) is 
Applications of pattern recognition, vector spaces, estimation and samples: 
Bayes estimation; density functions; stochastic approximation; decision rules!” 
pattern recognition, minimal risk, Gaussian filters; bounds of risk, neare’ i 
neighbor decision rules; clustering techniques, feature extraction Sequenti? 
and nonparametric methods. Pattern recognition with a priori knowledge: 
Introduction to syntactic methods. Computer applications and projects. Prered 
uisite: EE 204. (Fall) (Loew) 

Machine Learning (3) aa 
Learning as an alternative to traditional, rule-based schemes for artifici? 
intelligence. Game theory: a formalism for specifying interactive process’ 
Deterministic and probabilistic simulation of games. Random number gener? 
tion and testing. Markovian and bounded-context systems. The algedonic P d 
ess. Introduction to collective learning systems theory. Design, simulation e 
evaluation of collective learning automata. Case studies, readings, and projec’ 
Prerequisite: CSci 174, 232; or permission of course director. (Fall) ( 
Design of User-Computer Dialogues (3) 

Design of dialogues for interactive terminal systems, including graph 
tems. Psychological, physiological, linguistic, and perceptual factors. 
tages and disadvantages of various interaction techniques, command languae 
syntaxes, and data presentations. Design methodology and guidelines: | of 
studies, research readings, and projects. Prerequisite: CSci 160 or permissi0 
course director. (Spring) (Foley) 
Artificial Intelligence (3) n gnd 
Survey of topics. Analogies and simple concepts. Symbol manipulation nce 
programming in LISP. Networks and simple learning. Scene and sente st 
analysis. Programming the BLOCKS world. Depth-first and breadth- n 
searching, hill climbing, network searching, min-max and alpha-be!à P 
ing. Problem-solving systems. Prerequisite: CSci 174, 232. 

(Fall and Spring) (Garcia) 

Robotics (3) k Joop 
Industrial automation. Manipulator and sensor technology. Feedback $ 
and analog servos. Multiple degrees of freedom and coordinate pe 
Joint-space-work-space transformations and data structures. Point!” and 
continuous path control. Robot control: command languages, navigation id 
mapping, optical and acoustic ranging and pattern recognition, collision" i" 
ance algorithms, positioning accuracy, resolution, and repeatability- ^ the 
tion of intelligence. Adaptive hierarchical control. Class projects U5 rmi* 
Mobile Robot in the Interactive Systems Lab. Prerequisite: CSci 174 0T 

sion of course director. (Spring) (Bock) 


ics 89 
Advan 
e 


99€ 


21 Management Information Systems and 


Database Management (3) 


Concepts in management information syste 
tures of COBOL and PL/1 


generation, updati 


indexed-sequential 


agement systems 


Techniques for se 
tion methods, 


ng, 


Inverted files 


60 Fall 


stems (3) 
curity of data and programs in compute 
logging, authorizat ion, e 
Effects of operating systems 


and query syste 
and updating load. Trade-off between direc 
access. Maintaining | 


arge pr 
to the need for database m 


anagement systems; 

Survey of 
database concepts and future de 
database. Prerequisite: CSci ! 

^9 Computer Security Sy 
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ms. Commercial programming fea 
ms. Editing, report 


on Security 


ogramming systems that lead 
construction of database 
some existing database systems Relational 
velopments Conceptual and logica 
Rotenstreich 


r systems. Authentica 
ncryption, statistical infe 


rence controls 
and machine architecture 


D 


offs among various counte 


manual risk-anal 
course to EE 250 


electronic mail, cri 


cations and the lower classes. M 
computer science. Prerequisite 


(Hoffman) 


mation lossless 
tion theory, 


Prerequisite: CSci 


Regular expressions 


ysis 


Information Policy 
Topics of current interest ir 
information, antitrust 
data flow, information ; 
of information law 


Prerequisite: CSci 1 


(3) 


and policy, technol 


Sequential Machines (3) 
Finite-state sequenti 


decomposition of machines, 
tural simplicity, and desig 


rmeasures. Information flow 
systems. Related nontechnical me 
60 or equivalent 


1 information policy, 
and other business implic 
18 a weapon, cryptog 


al machine theory and design, st 
ness, state minimization in i 


models Aut 
(Fall) 


including privacy, 


(Spring, € 


(planar logi 


154, 161 Fall, even years) (Friedman) 


Automata and Formal Languages (3 


including equality 


and transformations bet ween 


asures. Companion 


ations of policies, transborder 
raphic policy, international 
gy transfer, electronic funds t 
minal justice information systems, and cross-cultur: 
ay not be taken for graduate cre 


dit by majors in 
CSci 100 or equivalent 


"ven years) 


ate identification, infor 
incompletely specified tables, parti 
asynchronous machine 
n with ROMs and PLAs 


design, struc- 


235 


240 


quential machines and regular expressions 
tions, predicate calculus, 


language theory, 


site: CSci 153, 160, 161 
Parallel Computer Architecture (3) 


Introduction to high-spee 
ory and I/O subsyste 


computers 


and algorithms for arr 


works, associative 
Comparative 


teristics 


and technology on c 
(Meltzer) 


and philosophies of compute 
Introduction to performance ev. 


and computability 


including grammatical co 
ships between machines and grammars. N 


(Fall 


d computer architecture. Parallel arc 
ms. Principles of pipelining and vector processing 
and vectorization methods, examples of vector processors 
ay processors, SIMD computers, 
array processors. Prerequisite: 
Computer Systems (3) 
Structures of computers and 
of different computer structures. Dev 
purpose processors. Multiprocessors 
networks and time-shared systems. Comparison of computer families Ch 
r design of the major manufact 
aluation and measurement. E 
omputer structures. Prerequisite: CSci 


a general language for Sy 


and large 


CSci 154. 


Turing machines, recursive 
Complexity of algorithms. Formal 
nstruction, recognizers, 
londeterministic automata Prerequi- 
and Spring) (Feldman) 


154 


Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) 


Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of micro 
implementation of control syste 
ming languages, assemblers, 
applications of these to the 


programming as applied to the 
ms for sequential machines. Micro- 
and hardware simulators, 

design of current computer s 


including 


hitecture, mem- 
Structures 
interconnec 
(Fall) ( 


stem description History 


elopment of the operating system. Special 


computing systems. Computer 


ffects of software 


program- 


ystems and their 


t access and 
man 


l design of a 


Cost trade- 
mated and 


Hoffman) 
freedc m of 
aspects 


ransfer 
al impli- 


C arrays) 
se- 
func- 


relation- 


, pipeline 


tion net- 
Meltzer) 


arac- 
urers 


(Spring) 


specific 


| 
| 
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interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: CSci 154 (Spring, even 
years) (Friedman) 

Fault-Tolerant Systems and Design Automation (3) 

Fault-test generation for combination and sequential circuits, digital simula- 
tion as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and fault-tolerant sys 
tems. Physical packaging of digital circuits; design of circuit boards, including 
partitioning, placement, and interconnection of elements Prerequisite: 
CSci 154 (Fall, odd years) (Friedman) 

Data Communications (3) ; 
Principles and practice of modern data communications. Modes for data trans 
mission; terminals, modems, multiplexers, concentrators. Line control pro 
cedures. Protocols for buffer management, message reassembly, queue contro" 
Distributed processing; terminal-oriented systems, data-collection loops, MUY 
tidrop lines. Switched data systems; circuit and packet switching. Error contro" 
cryptosecurity. Hardware and software interfacing. Prerequisite: CSci 195 
160; or permission of course director (Spring) (Meltzer) 
Computer System Performance (3) 

(Formerly Advanced Computer Systems Theory I) i 
Fundamentals of performance evaluation of digital computer systems. Queuing 
models of computer systems and applications of queuing theory to computer 
modeling. Bounds on system performance. Mean-value analysis of compl z 
systems. Modeling specific subsystems, such as memory, disks, and p 
sors. Use of queuing models for analysis of existing and proposed systems d 
for capacity planning. Limitations of queuing models. Analysis of transat 
tion processors, terminal-oriented systems, and batch processing Prerequisite 
CSci 237 (Fall) (Meltzer) 

Languages for Systems Programming (3) T 
Use of a macroassembler in structured programming. Conditional assembly 
Design and programming of an assembler, macrogenerator, and loader. 
uisite: CSci 147, 159 (Spring) (Maurer) 

Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms (3) 

Basic tools of analysis of algorithms. Space and time measures, O(n) and 
computer time versus programmer time. Divide-and-conquer, backtrac jet? 
branch-and-bound. Lower bounds on computations. NP-hard and NP-comPr 
problems Correctness, partial correctness, termination, run-time errors on 
inductive assertion method, verification conditions and their generat g 
and proof. Applications to algebraic and assembly languages. Prerequis! 
CSci 258 (Fall) (Maurer) 

Design of Translators (3) 

Introduction to programming language implementation. Overview 
pilers, interpreters, and assemblers. Lexical analysis. Introduction to 
parsing techniques. Symbol tables and static semantic analysis. Code g for? 
tion and run-time environments. Writing a recursive-descent compiler ng) 
simple block-structured language. Prerequisite: CSci 232, 258. (Spr 
Advanced Programming Languages (3) E and 
Issues in modern programming languages. Data abstraction. Classica rd- 
experimental control structures. Exception handling. Portability and stan com 
ization of programming languages. Student programming projects will TE^ 
pare alternative models as embodied in languages such as Ada, ? aw 
LISP, Snobol4, C, and APL. Prerequisite: CSci 160, 161 (Fall and SP" 
(Feldman) 

Operating Systems I (3) 

Introduction to the operating system for batch-oriented, multiprogr$? em 
computer systems. Software components that constitute the operating 87^ and 
Facilities of the macroassembler utilizing the operating system, loa Ire ter- 
linking routines, initializing programs and tasks, dispatching and the jevi 
rupt mechanisms. Memory management in fixed and variable partitions, pods: 
and storage management. Input-output control and use of access T7 eich 
Performance evaluation. Prerequisite: CSci 215 or 217 (Fall) (Roten® 


o(fin)), 
king: 


of com 


clas jca 
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268 Operating Systems II (3 
Introduction to operating systems for time-shared 


and multiprocessor computer 
systems. Processor management in 


a multiprocessor system; deadlocks, proc 

essor utilization, and I/O management. System availability and fail-safe mech- 
anisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing operating systems and subsystems, 
transaction-processing subsystems, memory management in a paged and 
segmented virtual memory system. Performance of the operating system 
Computer network software and introduction to the computer asa utility. Intro 
duction to Security and large database management 
CSci 267 (Spring) (Rotenstreich 

70 Software Engineering (3 


Prerequisite 


The life-cycle model Requirements and specifications. Design models. 
tured and object-oriented design Program development, PD 
tion control. Program, unit, and integration testing 
Other development models. Development metrics 
engineering (CASE). Prerequisite: CSci 217, 258 
281 Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems (3 
Numerical solutions of line 


struc 
L’s tools, configura 
Program verification 
Computer-aided software 

Spring) (Rotenstreich 


ar algebraic equations and the algebraic eigenvalue 
problem. Sparse matrix tec hniques. Solutions of nonline 


tions. Multidimensional search algorithms. Inte 
Prerequisite: CSci 155 Fall) (Della Torre 
282 Numerical Solution of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
Classical treatment of numerical solutions of problems in one d 
emphasis on the application of the calculus of finite differences in the derivation 
of the various methods Error analysis and the propagation of errors: 
Lagrangian interpolation; interpolation in tables and the calculus of finite 
differences; numerical quadrature; zeros of functions and zeros of polynomials 
solution of ordinary differential equations by finite difference. predictor—correc- 
tor, and Runge-Kutta methods; boundary-value and eigen-value problems of 
ordinary differential equations. Prerequisite: advanced calculus 
(Spring, even years) (Della Torre 

Numerical Solutions to Field, Wave, and Diffusion Problems 
Finite difference, finite element 


ar simultaneous equa 
rpolation and extrapolation 


imension, with 


, and boundary element methods. Eigen-func 
tion solutions. Boundary approximation Graphical present 
Convergence acceleration techniques Prerequisite: CSci 281 
(Spring, odd years) (Della Torre) 

Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) 

Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functions; nonlinear tech- 
niques, gradient search methods: parameter estimation with discrete data; 
Tchebysheff approximation: approximation and curve fitting by spline func- 
tions and Bernstein polynomials Prerequisite: CSci 155 


ation of results 


(Fall, odd years) 


(Meltzer) 
Special Topics in Computer Science (1 to 3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and Spring 


Research (arr.) 

Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged May be re 
for credit. (Fall and Spring) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and Spring) 

Interactive Computer Graphics III (3) 

Parametric cubic curves and bicubic surfaces. Color models Stochastic mod- 
eling. Multiple-processor display system architectures. Window managers 
and user interface management systems. Current topics. Prerequisite 
CSci 219 (Fall, even years) (Foley) 

Advanced Machine Learning (3) 

A universal model for the structure and function of collective learning systems 
Design, application, and performance evaluation of collective learning auto- 
mata. Efficient data structures for transition spaces. Forward and backward 
contexts. Stationary nonstationary and progressive nonprogressive polic 


peated 


les 
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Environment, compensation, update, and selection policy alternatives. Met- 
rics for performance evaluation of collective learning automata. Self-org* 
nizing, hierarchical networks of learning cells. Genetic and evolutionary mod- 
els for reproduction and expiration of automata. Prerequisite: CSci 221, 224 
Spring) (Bock 

Natural Language Understanding (3) 

Survey of the state of the art of natural language parsing and semantic under 
standing by computer systems. Review of formal, context-free, and transform? 
tional grammars and parsing. Augmented transition networks: problems © 
complexity, semantics, and context. Deterministic parsing: Marcus nontrac* 
ing systems and ungrammatical input. Semantic parsing: semantic nets 8? 
scripts. Prerequisite: CSci 224 Spring) (Bock) 

Knowledge-Based Systems (3) 

The design, structure, and application of expert systems in artificial intel 
ligence. Knowledge representation, data bases, inference engines, rule sets, 
and user interfaces. Specific tools used to build expert systems, including 
semantic networks, frame systems, and deduction-inferencing mechanisms 
Applications of expert systems, including consultation, CAI support, circu 
analysis, intelligent front ends, and planning systems. Examination of case 
studies, including EMYCIN, SACON, PROSPECTOR, TERESIAS, GUIDON. 
and SOPHIE. Prerequisite: CSci 224 Fall) (Bock) 

Advanced Topics in Information Systems (3) Hir 
Special topics, such as architecture of information systems, organization d 
large dynamic files, multidimensional search, user interfaces, and databas’ 
machines. Students are encouraged to present reports in information 8) ,?^ 
research. Prerequisite: CSci 159 and one course chosen from CSci 215, 216, ? 
226; or permission of course director (Fall, odd years) (Berkovich) 
Advanced Computer Architecture (3) iti- 
Array processors, SIMD computers, performance enhancements, MU 5 
processor architecture, MIMD processors. Interconnection networks, memor 
organization, concurrency problems. Multiprocessing control algorithms, de? f 
lock problems, synchronization, parallel algorithms, data flow computers: 
requisite: CSci 235 (Spring) (Meltzer) 

VLSI Systems Organization and Applications (3) al 
Impact of VLSI on the philosophy of computer systems design Computation 
models for concurrent processing. Concept of cellular automaton. Dat& e 
Processor arrays. Associative processing. Computer communications. Red Í 
dancy and reliability. Fault tolerance. Parallel algorithms and organiz& 
highly concurrent computations for large-scale problems. Specialized ap. 
tions of VLSI systems. Prerequisite: CSci 217, EE 214, or equivalent. 
(Fall, even years) (Berkovich) 

Advanced Computer System Performance (3 : agtrU* 
Methods of performance evaluation, measurement tech niques and tools, ini? 
mentation and simulation methods; analytical techniques, including anas. : 
of CPU-I/O overlap. Work-load characterization, artificial and synthetic nce 
loads. Evaluation of program performance. Improvement of perform n 
through use of timing methods and data placement based on analysis of m 
ory hierarchy. Prerequisite: CSci 245 (Spring, odd years) (Meltzer 
Seminar in Programming Design and Implementation (3) 

Topics may include the following. Approaches to programming lang 


tion ® 
plic? 


de 
ges 


sign. Models and methodologies. Top-down and bottom-up parsing techn]. 
Code optimization techniques. Compilation techniques for special lan and 
features, such as parallel processing, coroutines, abstract data type on 
nonprocedural languages. Incremental compilers and programming s 256 
ments. Portability issues, translator writing systems. Prerequisite: 

(Fall, alternate odd years) 

Concurrency and Parallelism in Programming Languages (3) es for 


i 


y ~<a 


Hoare, Brinch Hansen, Liskov, and others 
phores, synchronization. monitors, and me 
distributed processing. Languages considered include Ad 
Modula-2, and CSP Student projects incorporate hands- 
feasible; emphasis on comparison of alternative strategies 
required. Prerequisite: CSci 258 or permission of instructor 
(Spring, even years) (Feldman) 
390 Colloquium (0) 

Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical engineering 

science. Topics to be announced each semester. 
391 Computer Science Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of 

May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates, May be 

(Fall and Spring) 


Spring) 


repeated for credit 
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ssage passing. Language support for 
a, Concurrent Pascal 


on experience where 
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Science degrees. The department offers both a general program in engineering 
administration and specialized programs in management of research and deve 
opment, artificial intelligence and human factors, construction management 
environmental and energy management, information systems management 
marketing of technology, systems analysis and management, technology 8? 
public affairs, public works management, and transportation management. 


Master of Engineering Administration Degree Program 


[he program leading to the Master of Engineering Administration prepare 
students with undergraduate degrees in engineering, natural science, or mathe" 
matics for managerial positions in technological and scientific organizations in 
industry, government, and the armed services. 

The program consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of ap 
graduate course work without a thesis or 24 semester hours of approved course 
and a master's thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). It is designed to give 
students a broad understanding of the administrative process and help them d 
develop managerial skills in the functional areas of engineering administration: 
Although years of experience are required to develop the ability, insight, an 
mature judgment that distinguish an effective manager, a graduate professiona 
management curriculum can give the student an excellent start. One 0 1 
program's main objectives is to help the student learn to examine problems ges 
the managerial point of view. By integrating past experience with gra Tia 
study, each student develops a personal frame of reference for managing tech? 
logical and scientific organizations. l 

The management of technological organizations is one of the greatest de 
lenges of our times. The professional engineering manager today must Un a 
stand both the technologies being developed and the rapidly changing ne 
ketplace in which these technologies will be applied. The engineer 
administrator is the link between these dynamic technologies and the needs n 
society. Therefore, the program in engineering administration provide? 
opportunity for students to both enhance their technical knowledge and sha 
their administrative skills. 


proved 


Admission Requirements 
t hav? 


An applicant for the Master of Engineering Administration program mus! 
an undergraduate degree in engineering, natural science, or mathemati 7 
addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in the dmit 
applicants for programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering have 
istration must meet the following requirements: (1) The applicant must $ 
basic knowledge of calculus, the principles of management, engineering cal- 
nomic analysis, and quantitative methods. These requirements, except 70 or 
culus, can be met by satisfactory completion of EAd 150, 160, an other 
approved equivalents. (2) The applicant may be required to complete g, à 
undergraduate prerequisite courses with a grade of C or better (in some € rot 
grade of B or better may be stipulated). If this scholarship requirement jsité 
met, the student is barred from further enrollment. Credit for prere the 
courses is not applicable toward the master’s degree and, unless approved ;ster? 
adviser, all prerequisite courses must be completed before the student Tê 
for graduate courses. f "T 
A student must be accepted in a graduate program to receive credit 
graduate courses taken to satisfy degree requirements. 
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Master's Comprehensive Examination 


All Students must pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination, which is 
íven twice a year. On the prescribed form and prior to the deadline, students 
Must notify the department of their intent to take the examination. There-after. 
"quests to withdraw must be submitted in writing in advance of the examina- 
‘on date, Unexcused absence constitutes a forfeiture and is regarded 
the examination. 

The examination lasts four hours. It is designed to demonstrate the stu- 
lent's ability to integrate material from several course areas and apply what 
as been learned. The examination is drawn from prerequisite and core courses; 
‘Wever, answers should be supplemented by information from other courses. 

The comprehensive examination may be taken any time after completion of 

* core courses. With faculty approval, a student who fails the Master's Com- 
"hensive Examination may be reexamined. If the student fails the examina- 
'ih on the second attempt, the student's graduate status is terminated. 


as a failure 


fo 
“re Courses 

he following courses are required for the Master of Engineering Administra- 
“on degree and must be taken prior to any other courses in the program 
EAd 211-12: Engineering Administration I -II (3-3) 

EAd 269: Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 


^ 
*Nneral Program in Engineering Administration 


$ general program in engineering administration provides the background 
-"Dagers need to confront the increasing complexities of science and technol- 
ty. Technical knowledge is complemented by understanding of mana 
“ory and practice as applied to the administration of engineering and science 
te Program emphasizes study of general administrative problems and oppor- 
ties as well as the use of specific knowledge and methods to solve problems 
; explore opportunities. Each student designs a program of study in consulta- 
"1 with the adviser. The program must include the following: 
EAd core courses (9) 
EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) nonthesis option) or EAd 
299-300: Thesis Research (6 
lectives (15-21) Chosen from the Department of Enginee 
and other departments of the University, with no more 
selected from other departments 


gement 


"hi 


ring Administration 
than two courses 


as of Concentration 


t ; ; 

dents who wish to pursue a specific area of concentration, rather than follow 

E Beneral program in engineering administration, may select one of the 
Srams described below. 


agement of Research and Development 


y Program prepares students for managerial positions in organizations that 
‘duct, plan, or administer programs of technological or scientific research and 
“lopment. The program of study designed by each student in consultation 
h the adviser must include the following: 
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EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 207: The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 

EAd 255: Administration of Research and Development (3) 

EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) (nonthesis option) or EAd 
299-300: Thesis Research (6) 

Electives (9-15 


Construction Management 


This program encompasses all levels of construction management: in the field, 
in the project office, and in the main office. It covers such areas as basic planning, 
design, and construction methods; problems of contracts and specifications; 
techniques ofscheduling and control; and labor relations and industrial paycha 
ogy. The program of study designed by each student in consultation with t 
adviser must include the following: 

EAd core courses (9 

EAd 241: Construction Management I (3) 
EAd 242: Construction Management II (3) 
EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3 d 
EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) (nonthesis option) or EA 
299-300: Thesis Research (6) 
Electives (6-12) 


SA 


Environmental and Energy Management 
: ith 
l'his program prepares students for positions in organizations concerned W! 


environmental, energy, and related resource management, including prog 
in environmental control and energy conservation, energy resource deve 
ment and use, and prevention and control of environmental pollution. , 
program of study designed by each student in consultation with the advise 


lop 


must include the following: 


v core courses (9 

Environmental Management (3 

Energy Management (3) 

Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) c Ad 
Problems in Engineering Administration (3) (nonthesis option) or E 


299-300: Thesis Research (6) 


Electives (6-12 


Marketing of Technology j 
gervic? 


This program prepares students to market technical products and tation 


internationally. The program of study designed by each student in consu 
with the adviser must include the following: 


EAd core courses (9) 
EAd 293: Technical Enterprises (3) 


EAd 294: Marketing of Technology I (3) pad 
EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) (nonthesis option) or 
299-300: Thesis Research (6) 
EAd 311: Marketing of Technology II (3 
Electives (6-12 
Public Works Management plic 


The public works sector is one of the largest and most diverse fields of pu ts 
service. The program in public works management is designed to help § 
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{ply pertinent knowledge to the field 


lated technical problems that confront the public works professional. The 
Program of study designed by each student in consultation with the 
Must include the following: 


and develop Sensitivity to the people- 
adviser 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 215: Ethical Issues in Engineering Administration (3 
PAd 231: Personnel Management (3) 

PAd 242 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 


EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) or PAd 290: Special 
Topics in Public Administration (3) 
Electives (6): Chosen from engineering administration 


Electives (6): Chosen from public administration and/or civil engineering 


lechnology and Public Affairs 


This program prepares students for decision-mak 
"le impact of technology on public policy 
Nodern technology and public affairs. The 
“dent in consultation with the advise 


ing positions concerned with 
and the interrelationship between 
program of study designed by each 
r must include the following: 

EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

EAd 288: Technology Issue Analysis (3) 


EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) (nonthesis option) or EAd 
299-300: Thesis Research (6) 


EAd 386: Advanced Topics in Management (3) 
Electives (6-12) 


l'ansportation Management 


eS program prepares students to manage transportation systems or formul 
"ihsportation policy. The program of study designed by each 
lon with the adviser must include the following: 

EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

EAd 265 Transportation Management I (3) 

EAd 266: Transportation Management II (3) 

EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) (nonthesis option) or EAd 

299-300: Thesis Research (6) 
Electives (6-12) 


ate 
student in consul- 


laster of Science Degree Program 
le Department of Engineering Administration also offers several oppor- 
ties for interdisciplinary study leading to the Master of Science degree. The 
{Bram consists of at least 33 semester hours of approved course work without a 
SSis, or a minimum of 24 semester hours of approved graduate courses and a 
ster". thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). In addition to the core courses 
y gineering administration listed below, each student must select an area of 
jp tration. The student is assigned an adviser in the area of concentration 
h whom a program of study is developed. 


mission Requirements 


| E. : 3 ` 
pl dition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in the School, 


lcants for the program leading to the Master of Science degree must have a 


nen REED 
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basic knowledge of calculus, probability and statistics, principles of manage 
ment, and engineering economic analysis. This requirement can be met by 
satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate courses or approv 
equivalents: Math 51 and 52, Mathematics for the Social and Management 
Sciences I and II; EAd 150, Introduction to Engineering Administration; 54 
160, Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis; and EAd 170, Basic Quan- 
titative Methods for Engineering Administration. A student must earn a gra x 
of C or better in each undergraduate prerequisite course, and in some cases 4 
grade of B or better may be stipulated. If this scholarship requirement i$ not 
met, the student is barred from further enrollment. Credit for prerequisite 
courses is not applicable toward the master's degree and, unless approved by * ? 
department chair, all prerequisite courses must be completed before the stu en 
registers for graduate courses 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


All students must pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination, which 4 
given twice a year. On the prescribed form and prior to the deadline, students 
must notify the department of their intent to take the examination. There@ wr 
requests to withdraw must be submitted in writing in advance of the examina 
tion date. Unexcused absence constitutes a forfeiture and is regarded asa failu 
of the examination. 

The examination lasts four hours. It is designed to demonstrate the 
dent’s ability to integrate material from several course areas and apply V 
has been learned. The examination is drawn from prerequisite and core coU 
however, answers should be supplemented by information from other coU à 

The comprehensive examination may be taken any time after completion 
the core courses. With faculty approval, a student who fails the Master's Co a 
prehensive Examination may be reexamined. If the student fails the examin 
tion on the second attempt, the student's graduate status is terminate: 


stu- 
hat 


$. 


Core Courses 
uld 


ff p > "c 0 
The following courses are required for the Master of Science degree and sh 
be taken prior to any other courses in the program: 

EAd 211-12: Engineering Administration I-II (3-3) 

EAd 269: Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) tituted 


[In the systems analysis and management concentration, OR 201 is subs 
for EAd 269 


Areas of Concentration 


Students should select one of the following areas of concentration. 


Artificial Intelligence and Human Factors ith 
This concentration takes a cognitive approach to artificial intelligence ¥ 
emphasis on how humans think and how the brain works. It examinest "T. 
by which a researcher can determine users’ support system needs, 8 7 nize 
user cognitive needs and styles, task requirements, and optimum org and, 
tional environments. Students learn how to apply existing Al packa w de 
more important, how to develop appropriate packages in response = tran? 
mands. Course work in the concentration provides hands-on experience m 
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ating human cognitive behavior into machine intelligence. Students are en- 
Yuraged to choose electives that complement this approach 

The program of study designed by each student in consultation with the 
viser must include the following 

EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 217 Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3) 

EAd 270 Comparative Expert Systems (3) 

EAd 287: Decision Support Systems and Models (3) 

EAd 290: Human Factors Engineering (3) 


EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3 (nonthesis option) or EAd 
299-300: Thesis Research (6) 
Electives 3-9) 


hformation Management 
Yormation has become a major resource of modern organizations. The design 
Ad operation of efficient information management systems requires knowledge 
th the management process and computer technology. This program offers 
rdisciplinary study in engineering administration, management science, 
nd Computer science. It provides insight into the problems of management, 
erstanding of the viewpoints and techniques of managers, and an apprecia- 
"n of the technology of data processing and data communications. Two areas of 
*cialization are offered: software systems and applications of 
tems. 
Only a nonthesis option is offered in this concentr. 


te Y designed by each student in consultation with th 
following 


information 


ation. The program of 
e adviser must include 


EAd core courses (9) 
EAd 251: Management of Information Resources (3) 
EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3 


.* Student must also complete the re 


quired courses in one of the areas of 
lalization, as listed below 


tware Systems 


*CSci 160 Conce 
CSci 159 

Sci 227 
CSci 229 


pts of Programming Languages (3) 
Programming and Data Structures (3) 
Management Information Systems and Dat 


abase Management (3) 
Computer Security Systems (3) 


Plications of Information Systems 


. Computer Systems in Information Management (3) 

EAd 256 Survey of Information Systems (3) 

» Management of Technical Information and Databases (3) 
EAq 321: Management of Information Systems and Networks (3) 

Udit; 

stitional cour 


ses are selected, with permission of the faculty adviser, to total 
edit hours 


Nem; Analysis and Management 


“8Ystems viewpoint has proven useful in designing organizations and detect- 
"Bnalyzing. and solving organizational problems. It emphasizes the intercon- 


TS 
lees a knowledge of the PASCAL 


programming language. This requirement may be met by 
“ting CSci 51 
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nectedness of elements and activities of a system, including personnel consid- 
erations. There is increasing demand for individuals who can apply this ap- 
proach to organizational systems 

Analysis and management of organizations from the systems standpoint 
requires study in both management and operations research. Such study shoul 
provide insight into organizations and their personnel, understanding of the 
viewpoints and techniques of managers with whom the systems analyst or 
manager must interact, mathematical and statistical tools for analyzing an 
synthesizing systems, and scientifically based methods for detecting and solving 
system problems. In addition, the increasing application of computers for man- 
agement makes understanding of their capabilities essential 

Only a nonthesis option is offered in this concentration. The progra 
study designed by each student in consultation with the adviser must inclue 


m of 


the following 


EAd core courses, excluding EAd 269 (6) 
EAd 281: Systems Analysis and Management I (3) 
EAd 282: Systems Analysis and Management II (3) 
EAd 287: Decision Support Systems and Models (3 

OR 201: Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 

OR 202: Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 

OR 235: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3 < 
EAd 297: Problems in Engineering Administration (3) or OR 291: Problems in 
2 


)perations Research Ü 

` n . y . ings 

Electives: Two courses chosen with adviser's approval, normally from offering 
the Department of Operations Research 


Professional Degree Program 


Y aster 9 
he professional degree program provides graduate study beyond the mast 


degree in the following areas 


Artificial Intelligence and Management of Research and 
Human Factors Development 

Construction Management Marketing of Technology 

Engineering Administration Public Works Management 

Environmental and Energy Systems Analysis and Management 
Management Technology and Public Affairs 

Information Management Transportation Management 


Admission Requirements 


Admission to study toward the professional degree requires appropriate bac 
lor's and master's degrees from recognized institutions and evidence of capa f 
for productive study. To study toward the professional degree of Enginee" igl 
applicant must have a bachelor’s degree in engineering; for the professi ip 
degree of Applied Scientist, an applicant must have a bachelor’s de ter’ 
mathematics or a natural science. In both cases, applicants must havea maf int 
degree in engineering administration or a related field, with a grade Pee. 
average of at least 3.3 (on a 4.0 scale) in course work leading to the de 
Applicants who have equivalent backgrounds may be considered. athe- 
Applicants with master’s degrees in engineering, natural science, or IP 969) 
matics may be required to complete the three core courses (EAd 211, 24^ 
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‘nd at least one elective, selected with approval of the student's adviser, with a 
Made of B or better 


Yegree Candidacy 


in applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily meeting 
i Prerequisites. No courses taken by the applicant to make up deficiencies can 
* applied toward the professional degree. If course work beyond the prerequi- 
ites is taken before admission to degree candidacy, a maximum of 9 hours of this 
Jurse work can, with the approval of the adviser. be applied toward degree 
"quirements 


"togram of Study 


"bon admission to the professional degree program, the student is assigned a 
*ulty adviser. Together they formulate a program of study for the student that 
“ust include a minimum of 30 semester hours of course Work beyond the 
Vàster's degree, of which 6 are devoted to completion of a professional project 
dents whose prior study does not include specified prerequisites may be 
Muired to take additional courses. The program of study must be approved 
% student's adviser and the department chair. 

As part of the program of study, the student selects an area of concentration 
"Prepare for work on the professional project. Additional courses are chose 
‘port work on the planned project or meet other needs. With prior approval of 

* adviser, up to 12 semester hours may be taken in other University depart- 
*hts if such work is pertinent to the program. (These 12 hours include 
"Nsfer credit.) 


by 


n to 


R any 


"Sessional Project 
ach degree candidate must submit an acceptable report of a professional 
"lect involving the analysis and solution of an actual problem in engineering 
Ministration. The project should demonstrate the student's ability to apply 
wly acquired knowledge, to identify a problem, to work out a solution, and to 
™municate the results in writing. 
hen all other course work is essentially completed and with the adviser’s 
Mroval, the candidate registers for EAd 395-96. Seminar: Professional Project, 
ceive guidance in the professional project. Before registering for this course, 
“candidate should identify a project or area of study and prepare a written 
_Posal that includes consideration of the project’s feasibility. After registering 
“Ad 395-96, the candidate must submit a detailed project proposal to the 
lect adviser and the department chair for approval. Six semester hours are 
lined for work on the professional project. 


"olarship 


“Student studying for the professional degree receives more than two course 
- 8 below B or more than one F, study is terminated and further enrollment 
"lübited. A student must achieve a final quality-point average of at least 3.1to 

lve the degree. 
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Doctor of Science Degree Program 


Admission Requirements 


All applicants must meet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 
study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, the apP E 
cant must have a master’s degree in engineering administration or a rela 
field, with a record of superior academic achievement (a grade-point average © 
at least 3.5 on a 4.0 scale). Applicants with master’s degrees in engineering 
natural science, or mathematics may be required to complete the three core 
courses (EAd 211-12, 269) and at least one elective, selected with approval of the 
student’s adviser, with a grade of B or better. re 

An applicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily 
meeting all prerequisites and completing all course and language requireme? 
and qualifying examinations. No courses taken by the student to make ¥ 
deficiencies can be applied toward the doctoral degree. If course work beyon (9 
prerequisites is taken before admission to the degree program, a maximum 0 
hours of this course work can, with the approval of the adviser, be applied towa 
degree requirements. 


Language Requirement 


A reading knowledge of one foreign language must be demonstrated before te 
qualifying examination may be taken. The student must obtain the adviser" 
approval of the language selected “11 be 

For doctoral students whose native language is not English, English vill 1 
designated as the language to satisfy the student's foreign language requ 
ment. Before taking the qualifying examination, the student must pass nt 
examination in English administered for doctoral candidates in the Departmé 
of Engineering Administration by the English for International Stu en 
program 


Program of Study 
centration” 


The program of study will consist of a major and a minor area of con n 
her deP 


The minor area may be chosen from appropriate areas available in ot ent. 
ments of the University or from the areas administered by this depart ity 

Upon admission to the doctoral program, the student is assigned à em 
adviser. Together they formulate a program of study by which the studen eet 
make up any deficiencies, prepare for the qualifying examination, an nt 10 
degree requirements. An area of study is selected to prepare the stude, 
undertake dissertation research. Additional courses are chosen to suppor rov 
on the dissertation or meet other needs. The program of study must be apP 
by the student's adviser and the department chair. 


Doctoral Qualifying Examination 


i nt, 
After completing all course work and fulfilling the language requiret he 
doctoral candidates in the Department of Engineering Administration fying 
examined in their major and minor areas of concentration. A typica qua jpa 
examination, covering both fields, extends over four or five days. The per ust 
tions are offered twice a year, in the fall and spring semesters, and studen r The 
take the major and the minor field examinations in the same semes ptio? 
candidate's adviser should notify the department chair of the student gin 


? take the qualifying examination before the 
mester in which the student wish 


Mter passing the qualifying examination, the c 
Tea of study and prepares a detaile 
lerit of the planned research and the adequacy of his 
Mnduct it successfully. The proposal is submitted for 

*ulty member, who will serve as the student's 
“ditional members of the dep 


*%. Work on the research project is conducted as part of the dissert 


— 
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end of the first month of the 
es to be examined 


dissertation 


andidate identifies a project or 
d proposal that includes consideration of the 
or her preparation to 
approval to a selected 
director of research, and two 
artment who will constitute the proposal commit- 


ation course, 
d 399, 


Xholarship 


| 


Student must have a cumulative 


quality-point index of at least 3.4 to receive 
* doctoral degree. If a stude 


nt receives more than two course grades below B or 


re than one F, study is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. 


Me Limits 


| 


enda ry 


4 


T Students who do not complete degree requirements within the 


full-time student in the doctoral program is allowed a maximum of five 


ears to complete all degree requirements, from the date of first 
Stration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part- 
*student in this program is allowed a maximum of seven calendar years. The 
e limit does not include any period of registration as an unclassified student 
re admission to degree candidate status or any period spent on approved 
Ve of absence. 

allowed time 
ave their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to degree 


ldate status under conditions specified by the department chair. 


cial Facilities 


licia! Intelligence Laboratory 


3 research-grade laboratory may be used by students enrolled in EAd 270 
i as available, by those conducting thesis or dissertation research. The 


t 


tatory consists of a number of single-user LISP machines connected via a 


area network (Ethernet). Each LISP machine is an engineering class 
kstation with a wide range of programmer “workbench” intelligent aids. 


" Major expert-system packages are in use at the AI laboratory, and a 


y 


he AI Systems. The INNOVATOR expert-system generator kit was created 
eA 


ntial library of expert-system construction kits has been granted to the 
tatory by producers such as IntelliCorp (KEE™), Teknowledge (S.1™), and 


I laboratory. 
n addition, the laboratory contains 12-megabyte Sun-3 workstations (one 


pu three monochrome) connected via Ethernet to a Sun host with 575 
ü 


B 


Ytes of storage. This system has a full UNIX/C development environment. 
Mon LISP, and a variety of editing, graphics, windowing, and networking 
are packages. The Case Object Processing Environment (COPE) is under 
lopment on this system. COPE provides for the transparent elicitation of 


. BE 
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expert knowledge and automated learning as well as the intelligent handling of 
knowledge case objects, rules, heuristics, and model and analogy bases. The Sun 
network is also connected via Ethernet and PC-NFS hardware to two color 
AT-class machines, allowing AI programs to be ported to these environments. 


Decision Support Systems Laboratory 


A computer laboratory is provided for the primary use of engineering adminis 
tration and operations research students. This laboratory is intended to give 
hands-on experience in the use of computers as a management tool and provides 
microcomputers and user-friendly management software programs. When sii 
tional computing power is needed, however, the microcomputers can beu - 
reactive terminals with minicomputers in the School of Engineering and AP 
plied Science and with the University's mainframe computer processing un 
The laboratory is also used for research on decision support systems for manage 
ment and computer-aided teaching in management education. 


Human Factors Laboratory 
esearch 


The human factors laboratory provides a setting for interdisciplinary Te? 5 
in the area of human-system interaction, with emphasis on the desig. 
human-computer interfaces. Current research projects include investigatio x 
of human supervisory control of computer- aided manufacturing systems, "-— 
tive aspects of software design, expert-novice differences in problem ipo 
and the comparative effectiveness of two- and three-dimensional presentats, 
of graphical information. The laboratory is equipped with IBM compu 
statistical packages, graphics software, and various psychometric tests. 


Engineering Administration Undergraduate Courses 


150 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) L 
Interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; inte act 
among individuals and groups in the engineering environment. Typica n 
ities of engineering managers, motivations of engineers, e i 
agers. Social and organizational factors relevant to the manag 
neers. This course is preliminary to study of the complete managemen 
in EAd 211-12 (Fall, Spring, and Summer) 

160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) rth, à? 
Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present wo ment? 
nual cost or profit, internal rate of return, cost-benefit ratio, oe dept? 
analysis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, inflatio intant's 
ciation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, the à mer) 
view, and before- and after-tax analysis (Fall, Spring, an ber 

170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration © ring 

Introduction to quantitative tools and techniques important in en 

administration. Concepts of probability and statistics, and their apP 


(Fall, Spring, and Summer) 


action 


Engineering Administration Graduate Courses 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 
Study of the total contracting process (including initial bud 
justification, execution of a contract, and administration O d gover? a) 
completion) considered from the viewpoints of the industrial Fall and spring 
buyer and the seller of technical materials and services. ( 


Engineering Administration 165 


207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 


Principles, theory, and practic 
engineering managers, with 
(Fall) 

210 Engineering Law (3) 


al considerations of the personnel function for 
applications for engineering administration 


Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers. The American legal 
system, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engineers, product 
liability, agency relationships, patent and proprietary rights, special problems 
in research-and-development contracts (Fall and Spring) 

Engineering Administration I-II (3 3) 
Comprehensive and systematic study of the 


211-192 


administrative process in indus 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives, predic- 
tion, policies, characteristics of plans. Organizing theory of organization, struc- 
ture, authority, specialization delegation, staff, committees Directing 
leadership, managing human and material resources. Controlling setting 
standards, evaluating performance, using system feedback data for correction 
and improvement Prerequisite: EAd 150, 160, or equivalent 
and Summer) 
Ethical Issues in Engineering Administration (3 
Moral philosophy from which ethics are derived; ethical issues and problems 
encountered in the administration of engineering and related areas. Use of case 
study method to enhance student's ability to recognize ethical aspects of situa- 
tions and to think analytically and synthetically about such aspects 
(Spring) 
217 Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3) 
History of AI, knowledge representation, search 


(Fall, Spring, 
215 


and control techniques, natu 
ral language processing, computer vision, computer speech, robotics, expert 
systems, evidential reasoning, AI machines, and features of the LISP and 
PROLOG languages. Hands-on experience with LISP, a robot arm, a natural 
language system, and an intelligent database interfacer Laboratory 
required (Spring) 
221 Environmental Management (3) 
Technical, economic, political, administrative, and social forces influencing the 
quality of the environment and the use of resources. Review of government and 
industrial programs to combat pollution of the air, land, and water. Review of 
existing and pending legislation involving environmental and related energy 
matters, theoretical aspects of specific management problems, tools for assess- 
ing environmental impact, institutional designs, procedures for promoting 
public participation Fall) 
Energy Management (3 
Conservation and management of the supply of and demand for energy re- 
Sources, including petroleum, natural gas, coal, nuclear power, and unconven- 
tional forms. Topics include energy legislation; theoretical aspects of pricing 
and scarcity doctrine; instruments for energy policy; hard, soft, and balanced 
energy paths; social, legal, and institutional barriers to new technologies in 
extraction, processing, and utilization. Attention is given to combating scarcity 
using methods that have the least cost and environmental impact Spring) 
231 Program Management (3 
Management science, the systems approach, and traditional managerial con- 
cepts applied to a variety of typical cases, such as technical programs and 
projects in government and industry (Spring) 


222 


9 
241 Construction Management I (3) 
Types of construction procurement, aspects of contracts and specifications im- 
portant to project management, subcontracting, project income, insurance, 
249 bonds, mechanics’ liens (Fall and Spring) 


Construction Management II (3) 

Administration of construction projects: planning, scheduling, control, resource 
allocation, and least-cost expediting (CPM and PERT techniques). Labor rela- 
tions, project safety (OSHA) Laboratory required (Fall and Spring) 
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243 Construction Management III (3) 
Application of quantitative models to construction management problems 
using microcomputers. Decision and risk analysis, applied probability qe 
epts, bidding theory and practice, simulation of the construction proce" 
jueuing models, d mic programming. Formulation and solution of quantita- 
tive models through the use of case studies. Integrated use of the microcompU- 
ter, including database creation and management and spreadsheet program» 
Laboratory required Fall and Spring 
245 Maintenance Management (3) 
Maintenance functions and the role of the technical manager in designing, 
supervising, and implementing maintenance programs Topics include huma” 
aspects of maintenance, preventive maintenance, and computers in mainte 
nance. Prerequisite: EAd 211, 212, 269 (Fall) 
251 Management of Information Resources (3 
Introduction to analysis, design, and implementation of on-line mana} ec- 
information systems, including feasibility studies, requirements analysis, $F 
ifications, hardware and software considerations, performance evaluation, ^. 
plementation plans, and postmortem considerations. Elements of informat! 2 
r networking 
computer? 
asis on UY 


nagement 


processing technology, including data transmission and compute 
Consideration of time sharing, facilities management, stand-alone 
service bureaus, centralization versus decentralization, with emph ; 
use of micro- and minicomputers in distributed processing Prerequisite: 
254 or permission of instructor Fall and Spring) 
253 Production Management (3) 
Consideration of production operations in the context of an integrat 
strategy. Process and trade-off analyses, capacity management an 
technology planning (Spring) 
254 Computer Systems in Information Management (3) à 
Use of computers in information systems, with emphasis on accountin 


ed company 
d planninb 


ar 
>s rs, ha 
tions. Introduction to microcomputer analytical tools, logic of compute yired 
‘ tory req 
Fall, Spring, and Summer 
255 Management of Research and Development (3) 11 adapt? 
m » , - al 8 
Study of technological innovation as a vital part of the organization ane 


‘ 4 anning 
tion process. Role of the technical manager in using organization, pla (Fall) 


motivation to accomplish research and development objectives 
6 Survey of Information Systems (3 ; guch 85 
r ent in — ta flow, 
analysis of dat& pad 


95 


Information systems that provide support for managem 
finances, manufacturing, and marketing. Introduction to site’ 
uisite: 
1unications. Laboratory required. Prered 
254 or permission of instructor Fall and Spring) 
261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) blems in eng! 
Case studies in engineering economic planning, advanced pro ineer!DP 


^ d . en 
neering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or an equivalent course - ng) 
(Fall and Spr! 


latabases, and data cor 


economics, EAd 269 or permission of instructor 


262 Finance for Engineers (3 fi ancial state 
Financial concepts encountered in engineering situations: edit, leasing 
ments, costing, inventories, profitability analysis, depreciation, CP 
capital formation Fall) at 

265 Transportation Management I (3) siderations es 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and political cons! a] histor!" 
shape transportation systems and their management. Focus onm 
and relative advantages Fall ‘ 

266 Transportation Management II (3 dustry from 
Investigation of the economics and management of the airline n regulation ar 
U.S. and international perspectives. Topics include impact 0 r 
politics on the provision of air transportation. (Spring) ng 

269 Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) in solvi 


« ^ e u ye 
Concepts and quantitative techniques of the scientific mothe rs. Ba) 
administrative problems. Role of decision criteria and subjec 


270 Cooperating Expert Systems (3 
Human use of in 
considered from 
human behavior 
hands-on experie 
class project involving a d 
required Fall and Spring 
281 Systems Analysis and Management I (3 
The sy stems or h 
illocating resour 
criteria, and feed 
282 Systems Analysis and Management II (3 
Case studies in systems inalysis 
nomic, and military situations. | 
permission of instructor S 
283 Systems Engineering I (3 
Systems approach: tools and techn 
Lions to large soft 
254 or equivalent Fall 
284 Systems Engineering II (3 
Further applicatio 
EAd 283 or equivalent Spring 
285 Seminar: Admin 
Individual analysi 
and discussion. Pr 
(Fall and Spring 
287 Decision Suppor 
Intended to expose managers to 
modelers and syst« 
human behavioral, 
based technique; simpl 
in System modeling and artificial int 
process, including 
verification, valida 
. required Fall and Spring) 
290 Human Factors Engineering (3 
Identifying human 
faces, such as compt 
ment panels 
man reliability as 
desig 
Successful human 
293 ' 


Point of view 


sian analysis. V; 
ger, and dynamic 
control charts ar 


Fall Spring, an 


“SSential features 


294 Personne! who depe 


Marketing of Technology I (3) 
larketing industrial goods and high-technology projects, with special atten- 


t 
t 


Processi 


lon to the federal go 


Ion, and personal selling as elements of strategy Spring) 
anagement of Databases and Technical Information (3) 


gical and physica 


l'heoretical underpinnings of human factors and cognition; hu- 
ning machine interfaces from the human factors viewpoint, case studies of 


Hands-on experience in designing and evaluating interfaces Fall) 
Technical Enterprises (3) 


Team management of an enterprise in a computer-simulated 
environment. Designed for those working in technical firms and for government 


ng, access methods, inverted files. Traditional storage techniques, 
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alue of information Mathematic 


al programming linear, inte 
> Introduction to queuing theory 


Forecasting Quality control 


id acceptance sampling Prerequisite: EAd 170 or equivalent 
d Summer 


tuitional heuristics, parallel reasoning, and holistic analogies 


à cognitive point of view. Students attempt to model expert 


and emulate it in a LISP machine environment. Inc ludes 


nce with expert-system tools, paradigms, and languages and a 


istributed blackboard expert system. Laboratory 


olistic approach as a method logy for making decisions and 
ces. Analysis by means of /bjectives, alternatives models, 


back Prerequisite: EAd 269 or equivalent Fall 


including applications to industrial, eco- 
boratory required Prerequisite: EAd 28] 


ng 


mr 


ues ot systems engineering and applica 
ware development Prerequisite: EAd 269; corequisite: EAd 
ns of systems engineering tools and techniques Prerequisite 


istrative Problems (3 
8 of complex administrat 


ive problems, with group evaluation 
erequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate credit 


t Systems and Models (3 

decision tools and the modeling process, and 
^m designers to the decision maker's perspective. Impact of 
managerial, and situational factors on choice of computer- 


fied models. Review of theory, languages, and methods 
elligence. Management of the modeling 
predesign, software costing (make or buy), development, 
tion, and implementation cycles. Case studies Laboratory 


needs and human factors of common human-machine inter- 
iterized systems, command and control systems, and instru- 
information processors Methodologies for measuring and 


machine interfaces, job design and technological change 
of technology-based companies from the entrepreneur's 
nd on technical firms as suppliers (Fall) 

vernment as a market. Products, channels, pricing, promo- 


l structures of databases: record structures, transaction 


9 


298 


299—300 


)44 


388 


190 
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latabase management systems, relational databases, databases for computer- 
aided engineering. Laboratory required. Prerequisite: EAd 254 or permission 
instructor Fall and Spring) 

Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 4 
Project course providing the opportunity to apply concepts and tools previously 


ministration. Students 


studied to the solution of a problem in engineering ad 
i g dent 


work individually or in small groups, each on a problem proposed by the stu 
and approved by the instructor Fall, Spring, and Summer) 
Research (arr 3 
Basic or applied research in engineering administration or systems analys 
Open to master’s degree candidates in the department. May be repeated 0 
credit Fall and Spring) 
Thesis Research (3-3 

Fall and Spring) 

Marketing of Technology II (3 ar- 
Special attention to marketing research, negotiation, and international © ^ 
keting. Required for master's degree candidates in the marketing of technology 
program. Prerequisite: EAd 294 or permission of instructor. 
Fall, even years 

Management Information Systems and Networks (3) 
Advanced course in management information systems (MIS) with emp Tradi- 
technologies for making computer/communication networks a reality. ten 
tional methodologies used in the development of MIS, introduction of comP iing 
communication networks and distributed data processing, and the resu yi- 
impact and trends in the development of MIS within organizations. 

site: EAd 254 or permission of instructor (Fall and Spring) 
Construction Management IV (3 ilable 
Construction methods and machinery. Examination of equipment pen 
for construction, economics of equipment ownership, selection and aru 
ment of optimum equipment for projects. Use of microcomputers for equip 


hasis 0n 


simulation (Fall and Spring 

Inventive Thought, Cognition, and Computers (3) tive V$ 
Human information process modeling, memory modeling, and normas knowl- 
descriptive cognitive modeling are studied toward a goal of designing els of 
edge-based systems for computer-aided inventing. Specific cognitive on tech- 
inventors, project managers, and caseworkers are considered, along "ystems, 
niques and principles of self-organizing, adaptive Knowledge-Bat “tutoring 
Expert Database Systems, machine learning systems, and intelligent 


systems. Projects required. Prerequisite: EAd 270 (Spring) 
Advanced Topics in Management (3) r the philos 
Reading and discussion of classical and recent literature concerning 


(Fall, odd years) 


ophy and application of management principles 
Technological Forecasting (3) f 
Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory fc 
allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technolog 
effects on forecasting, technology assessment Spring, , A 
Cost Effectiveness (3) d trends D 
Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current methods a theor’ 
methodology, system resource requirements, probability and doce studies pre 
cost-effectiveness studies, systems approach to cost-effectiveness 
requisite: EAd 160 or equivalent (Spring, even years) 
Human-Computer Interaction (3 

Study of the psychological and behavioral aspects of 
with a computer. Emphasis is on the application of knowled 
the design and development of a better human-computer in 
on human rather than computer issues. Prerequisite: EAd2 
instructor spring) 

Advanced Study (arr.) May pe repeated 
Limited to professional degree candidates in the department. 

for credit As arranged 


: so 
recasting, d its 


ese » s 15 1 
vind Taai 
90 or pe 7 


Operations Research 


395-96 Seminar: Professional Project (3-3) 


Limited to professional degree candidates in the department 
Fall and Spring) 


Advanced Reading 
Limited to profession: 
peated for credit Fall and Spring 
399 Dissertation Research (arr ) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates 
(Fall and Spring) 


398 and Research (arr 
al degree and Doctor of S 


May be repeated for credit 


herations Research 1 


Wessors W. H. Marlow, D Gross, N. D. Singpurwalla, A. V Fia 

Cormick. J. E. Falk, R. M. Soland (Chair) 

lunct Professor R H. Clark 

n *ssorial Lecturers J D. Waller, C. C Sherbrooke, W. R Nunn, C Anello, 

n R. McNichols. D. R. Edmonds, S. J Balut, P. J Evanovich, W. P Hutzler, 

T. Ince, J. W Johnson, J. L Kreuser, S. E Nevius, B. D Nussbaum, B. I, 
Wartz, W. J. Smith 


late Professorial Le 


cco, G. P. 


cturer M. F. McGrath 

Sams In operations re 
T of Science, 
led Scientist 


search lead 


to the degrees of Bachelor of Science. 
and Doctor of Scie 


nce and to the professional degree of 


lergraduate Pr 
Engineering 


tem. analysis and engineering, scientific methods and engineering tech- 
Sare applied to the solution of management problems. particularly those 
à ing the most efficient and effective use of resources. Practitioners seek to 
e, understand, and predict the behavior of human-machine Systems so 
the best decisions about these systems can be made. 
PPlications of systems analysis and engineering can be found almost 
à $re—in the single waiting line now used at most banks and post — 
| Signal synchronization that improves traffic flow; in the routes an 
88 of food distributors, delivery services, and garbage collectors. Other 
ati ude choosing fire Station locations: coordinating and scheduling 


ogram in Systems Analysis 


Mons inc] 


Science candidates May be re- 
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tasks for large construction projects; scheduling the production of manufacture 
items such as automobiles and appliances; determining spare-parts needs fo! 
the automobile industry and for individual dealers; and calculating fair multi 
ple-shift work schedules for airline crews, nurses, police officers, and emergency 
Service personnel 

Systems analysis and engineering uses a body of specialized methods t0 
design, analyze, and improve operations and management systems. It is an 
interdisciplinary field, combining many techniques and theories of engineering. 
mathematics, computer science, statistics, management, and economics. 5 

Because of its great range of applications and varied scientific technique 
the profession is dynamic and vital. Systems analysis and engineering should be 
considered by the student who is interested in using mathematics, statistic 
engineering, and other sciences to find practical solutions to problems. 


Core Curriculum 
The first four semesters introduce the fundamentals of science and mathemati 
and include study in English, the humanities, and the social sciences. . : 
During the last four semesters, the student concentrates on profession? 
courses in operations research, computer science, engineering administratio: 
ind statistics. In addition, the student chooses a technical elective track ™ ^ 
area of special interest, such as production systems, energy systems, manag 
ment decision systems, computer systems, or financial systems. 


First Semester —— O o 


CSci 51: Introduction to Computing (3) 

Engl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3 

Phys 13: General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) 


Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester pe o 


Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 


CSci 53: ( omputers and Society (2) 


CSci 56: FORTRAN Programming (1) 

Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

Phys 14: Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester - - T ESO 001 


ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 

ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 

CSci 161: Discrete Structures for Computing (3) 

Math 33: Multivariable Calculus (3) 

Phys 15: Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester et _ 3 


ApSe 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 

ApSe 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
147: Assembly Language Programming I (3) 


Phys 16 Modern Physics (3) 


Elective Selected from humanities or Social sciences (3 


Systems Analysis and Engineering Curriculum 
Fifth Semester 


ApSc 116 Engineering Analysis IV (3) 
CSci 159 Programming and Data Structures 
Math 124 Introduction to Matrix Theory 
OR 101: Survey of Operations Research Deterministic Models (3 
Stat 187: Introduction to Sampling (3 
Elective: Sel 


> 


ected from humanities or social sciences (3 
trth Semester 
CSci 160 


Concepts of Programming Languages (3 


EAd 160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 


OR 102: Survey of Operations Research Stochastic Models (3 
Stat 118: Regression Analysis (3) 


Elective: Technical elective selected from chosen track (see below) (3 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 


Wenth Semester 


CSci 155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3 
OR 135: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3 


OR 190: Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3 


Stat 181: Applied Time Series Analysis 
Elective Technical elective selected from chosen track 3) 
T 
hth Semester NEY ETS a 
OR 151: Linear Programming (3) 
OR 173: Discrete Systems Simulation (3 
OR 191: Problems in Operations Research (3 


Elective: Two technical electives selected from chosen track (6 


"hnical Elective Tracks 


Xa s AW b 
Y Systems analysis and engineering major must take four courses in one of 
ollowing technical elective tracks 


D 
“puter Systems 


ÜSci 132 Theoretical Foundations of Computing (3) 
System Software and Software Engineering 

1 156: Introduction to Operating Systems (3) 

CSci 17 Theory of Computer Translators (3 

Symbolic and Logic Processing for Artificial Intelligence (3) 
‘7: Programming for Management Systems (3) 

78: Introduction to Database Management (3) 


tro] and Instrumentation Systems 
EE 11 
EE 12 


Linear Networks I (3) 
Linear Networks II (3) 
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EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 
EE 184: Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 


Electrical Energy Systems 


EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 


Electromechanical Systems 


ME 117: Engineering Computations (3) 

ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 

ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 

ME 182: Electromechanical Control System Design (3) 


Environmental Systems 


CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 

CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water and Water Quality (3) 

CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Water Supply and Pollution 
Control (3) 

ME 126: Fluid Mechanics I (3) 


Financial Systems 


Accy 51: Introductory Financial Accounting (3) 
Accy 52: Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) 
BAd 120: Business Finance (3) 

BAd 123: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 


Management Decision Systems 


BAd 140: Basic Marketing Management (3) 

BAd 183: Logistics Management (3) 

BAd 188: Managing Production/Operations (3) 

BAd 191: Fundamentals of Management (3) 

CSci 177: Programming for Management Systems (3) 
CSci 178: Introduction to Database Management (3) 


Mathematical Systems 


Math 101: Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 
Math 103: Computability (3) 
Math 113: Introduction to Combinatorics (3) 

Math 121-22: Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) 
Math 139: Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Math 140: Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Math 157: Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 


Mechanical Energy Systems 


CE 140: Materials Science (3) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 148: Thermodynamic Systems (3) 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 


Naval Systems 


NSc 52: Naval Ships Systems I (3) 
NSc 125: Naval Ships Systems II (3) 
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NSc 150 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) 
NSc 151: Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) 
Network Systems 


UE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 

SE 12: Linear Networks II (3 

E 20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3 


Production Systems 


BAd 188 Managing Production Operations (3) 

BAd 191 Fundamentals of Management (3) 

CE 140: Materials Science (3) 

ME 192 Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3) 


Matistical Systems 


OR 277: Queuing Theory (3) 
Stat 119 Analysis of Variance (3) 
Stat 183: Intermediate Statistical Laboratory 
Statistical Computing Packages (3) 
Stat 188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 


Advanced Standing 
aduates of the Systems analysis and engineering program are given 2 semes- 


tee, ours of advanced standing applicable to the master’s program in operations 
“Search at GWU. 


*perations Research Undergraduate Courses 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) 


Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research mode 


ling as 
applied to problems in industri 


al, governmental, and military decision making 
Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game theory 
Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall, Spring, and Summer) 

Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 

Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling as 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making. 
Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forecasting, decision analysis, 
and simulation Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33. (Fall, Spring, and 
Summer) 

135 Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) 

Modeling techniques—including simulation, stock-flow analysis, and feedback 
Systems—combined in a practical framework useful to policy analysis and 
management science. System dynamics is emphasized, and the principles of 
Systems are employed as a means of structuring the problem-solving process. 
Problems and case studies are solved through use of microcomputers. 

(Fall, Summer) 

Linear Programming (3) 

The Simplex method and its variants considered from theoretical and computa- 
tional points of view. Duality, sensitivity, and parametric programming. Large- 


Scale optimization Prerequisite: OR 101 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and Spring) 


Discrete Systems Simulation (3) 
onte Carlo simulation of discrete stochastic models. Modeling complex opera- 
tions research systems Simulation languages. Random-number and random- 


102 


15] 


173 
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— 


deviate generation. Statistical design and analysis of simulation experiments. 
Validation of simulation models. Applications such as queing, inventory, sched- 
uling, and computer models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, CSci 51, OR 102; or 
permission of instructor (Spring 
190 Applied Systems Analysis and Engineering (3 
Practical and professional aspects of systems analysis and engineering. U 
existing computer software and development of student computer programs 
Analysis and solution of case studies and design problems. Students use the 


Jse of 


decision support systems laboratory. Prerequisite: CSci 160; OR 101, 102. 
(Fall 

191 Problems in Operations Research (3) 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group 
locates an actual problem and formulates a solution using operations researc 
models. Prerequisite: knowledge of FORTRAN or BASIC (Fall and Spring 


Graduate Study in Operations Research— 
Master of Science Degree Program 


The master's program in operations research is designed for students with 
appropriate undergraduate backgrounds who wish to study analytic techniques 
of management decision making and their application 

Expanded scientific knowledge, combined with growing technologica 3 
social needs, has created increased demand for individuals trained in operation? 
research. This discipline applies scientific principles and statistical and mā 
matical methodology to the study of complex industrial, military, and pre 
systems in order to evaluate the probable consequences of proposed action” 
establish criteria for judging the effectiveness of these actions, and assist ec 


| and 


` : ifi 
est of the whole system. Most operations research efforts begin with spec 
aspects of a problem and proceed to consideration of the system as 4 W 


Admission Requirements 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in the 
applicants for the master's program in operations research must have 8 oT. " 
knowledge of calculus, probability and statistics, and computer programy and 
This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of ApSc 115 an 11 cur- 
CSci 100, or approved equivalents. These courses can usually be taken x foli 
rently with graduate courses; however, the undergraduate courses do not 

any part of the requirements for the master's degree 


Program of Study and Requirements 


The core courses in the field of operations research are OR 209, 216, and E must 
(for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for the nonthesis option). Stu ent case? 
complete OR 209 and 216 before enrolling in other courses; in certan elect 
however, permission may be granted for concurrent registration. Studen The 


ing OR 291 normally complete this course in the last semester 0 pa nm 
remainder ofthe program is selected, with the approval of the adviser, Jh or athe! 
of concentration from courses in the Department of Operations Researc "s degre’ 
departments of the University. For the general requirements of master 
programs, see pages 26-28. 
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Areas of Concentration 


The goal of the Department of Operations Rese 
flexible enough to accommodate both stuc 
those interested in theor 
Mental electives follow 


arch is to provide programs 
lents interested in applications and 


y. Specific areas of concentration and suggested depart- 


General Operations Research 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR í Nonlinear Programming | 
OR 261 Theory of Games 

OR 1 Discrete Systems Simulation 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 


With the approval of the adviser, other courses within the department may be elected 
PI ) 


Defense Science 


OR 235: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 
OR 236: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II 
OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 261 Theory of Games 

OR 262: Decision Analysis 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 

OR 281 Reliability Theory I 


Nith the approval of the adviser other courses within the department may be elected 


"nerg y Systems 


OR 235: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 
OR 236: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II 
OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 1 

OR 271 Forecasting l'echniques 


OR 277 Queuing Theory 


OR 279: Inventory Control 
i - TA. 
ith the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department of Civil. 
lchan, 


al, and Environmental Engineering 


Ogistic 


s Engineering 


OR 235 Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 
OR 236: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II 
OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 253 Integer and Network Programming 

OR 271 Forecasting Techniques 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 


OR 279 Inventory Control 
OR 281 Reliability Theory I 
ù the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of Eco- 


lcs, Engineering Administration, Management Science, and Electrical Engineering 
“°mputer Science 
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Mathematical Modeling in Information Systems 


Linear Programming 
g E 


2 Forecasting Techniques 
2 Discrete Systems Simulation 
t 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments ot 
cal Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering Administration, and Managemen 


Science 


Mathematical Optimization 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR í Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 253: Integer and Network Programming 
OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 


: ‘ ‘ d nd 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from applied science offerings 8 
the Department of Mathematics 


Model Building for Transportation Flows 


Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 

Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II 

Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming I 

Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
Discrete Systems Simulation 

OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


irtments of Civil, 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Deps Urban 


Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Administration; and 
and Regional Planning 


Operations Research in Industrial Engineering Systems 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Discrete Systems Simulation 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 

OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 


OR 281: Reliability Theory I 
- l be elected: 


With the approval of the adviser, other courses within the department may 


Quantitative Decision Making for Public Policy 
OR 235: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I 
OR 236: Systems Modeling for Management and Policy Il 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 254: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization T 
OR 261: Theory of Games 


heory 
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OR 271 Forecasting Techniques 


OR 273: Discrete Sy stems Simulation 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of Civil. 
Mechanical and Environmental Engineering: Economics; Public Administration; and 
Urban and Regional Planning 


Stochastic Modeling 


OR 271 Forecasting Te hniqu 


es 


OR Dis rete 5ystems Simulation 
OR 2 Queuing Theory 
OR 2 Inventory Control 

) 


OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


J n , '] C 
With the approval ofthe adviser, courses may be elected from the Department of Statistics 


Graduate Study in Operations Research with a 
Oncentration in Management Science— 
aster of Science Degree Program 

The master’s 


program in operations research with a concentration in manage- 
Ment science teaches students to apply quantitative techniques to problems of 
Managerial control. decision making, and policy analysis. While it develops 


howledge of basic mathematics, the program is oriented toward quantitative 


Modeling of problems and their solution using modern management science 
Software 


Admission Requirements 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study in the School. 
*Pplicants for the master’s program in operations research with a concentration 
n Management science must have adequate introductory knowledge of mathe- 
Matics and statistics. This requirement can be met by satıstactory completion of 
ADS 115 and Math 52, or approved equivalents 


Program of Study and Requirements 
n 


sre courses required in the field of management science are EAd 281 and 287, 
ù 201, 202, 235, 236, and 299-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for the 
Onthesis option). Students e 


lecting OR 291 normally complete this course in 
study. The remainder of th program is generally selected, 
ith the approval of the adviser, from courses in the Departments of Operations 
tte arch Engineering Administr 

*commended 


the last semester of 
ation, and Economics. The following courses 


Management of Information Resources 
Production Management 


Computer Systems in Information Management 
EAd 270: ( /ooperating E xpert Systems 

EAd 282: Systems Analysis and Management II 

EAq t of Databases and Technical Information 
Survey of Economics 


iear Programming 


eneral requirements of master's degree programs, see pages 
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Professional Degree Program 


lhis program of advanced study and research leads to the degree of Applied 
Scientist. The program is designed for students interested in pursuing study 
beyond the master's degree with emphasis on applied subject matter rather than 


on basic research 


Admission Requirements 


Applicants must meet the general requirements for admission to study toward 
the professional degree in the School: an appropriate master’s degree from 8 
recognized institution; a bachelor's degree in engineering, mathematics, or 
administration; and evidence of a capacity for productive work as indicated by 
prior scholarship. In certain cases, applicants who have equivalent quantitative 
backgrounds may be considered 


Program of Study and Requirements 


The program of study consists of an applied operations research major and an 
applied out-of-department minor. A minimum of 30 semester hours is require 
to earn the professional degree, including (a) a minimum of 12 hours in opera- 
tions research, (b) Stat 201-2, (c) a 9-hour applied minor in a field other than 
operations research, and (d) either a 3-hour professional degree project (OR3 ^ 
or another 300-level course in operations research. Appropriate minor iv 
include economics; engineering administration; systems analysis; computer 
science; systems science, networks, and controls; urban and regional — 
transportation systems; environmental engineering; and energy systems. t's 
fessional degree candidates in operations research must pass the department 
Master’s Comprehensive Examination before their final program of study a 
approved. Full-time students are advised to take the examination wits 
year of their admission; all students must take it within two years. Extent ol 
are permitted at the department's discretion. For the general requiremen™ 
professional degree programs, see pages 28-30. 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 


Admission Requirements ; 
toral study 


Applicants must meet the general requirements for admission to ees in eval- 


in the School. Outstanding professional performance is also consider 
uating applicants 


Language Requirement 

Ts „e program 
No foreign language is required for the Doctor of Science degree proe guage 
operations research. A proficiency in one computer programming ualifyin£ 
must be demonstrated before the student is admitted to the doctora! d 
examination 


Programs of Study 


Doctoral programs are planned to give students sufficient breadth iple diss 
research and depth in areas of specialization to enable them to one departmeP 
tations that will make significant contributions to the field. e 
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offers two majors mathematical optimization and stochastic modeling. Two 
minors are required; one must be mathematical optimization if the major is 
Stochastic modeling Conversely, a stochastic modeling minor is required for 
Majors in mathematical optimization. The second minor may be chosen from 
Within the department or from other departments of the Un 
applied science; business administration; civil, mechanica 
engineering; economics: electrical engineering 
Ing administration: health care administration: management science; mathe- 
Matics; statistics: and urban and regional planning Incoming doctoral candi- 
ates will be required to take the department's Master's Comprehensive 
Xamination and must demonstrate superior performance on that examination 
"fore final approval of the program of study can be granted. Doctoral candi- 
ates must attempt the examination within two years of their admission: full- 
Ime students usually take it within one year. Extensions may be granted at the 


Iscretion of the department. For the general requirements for doctoral study, 
see pages 30-33. 


Jniversity, such as 
l, and environmental 
and computer science: engineer- 


Professional Fields and Research Interests 
f Operations Research Faculty 


Areas of Specialization Research Interests 
James E. Falk 


Mathematical Nonconvex programming 
programming Sequential optimization 
Numerical methods problems 


Mathematical modeling Sequential games 
Application of optimization 
methods to economics 
military, logistics, and 
location problems 
Anthony V. Fiacco 


Mathematical Penalty function methods 
programming Approximation and sensi- 
Numerical methods tivity analysis in non- 
Mathematical modeling linear programming 
Stability analysis Parametric solution and 


bounding techniques 
Applications to water pollu- 

tion, structural design, 

energy, and manpower 


D 
"aid Gross Inventory theory Queuing approximations 
Queuing theory Numerical computations for 
queues 
Inventory models 
! Closed queuing networks 
H. Marlow Mathematical methods Logistics 
and numerical Systems effectiveness 
Y procedures 
Arth p McCormick Mathematical Rate of convergence of 
programming algorithms 
Numerical methods Nonconvex programming 


Mathematical modeling ^ Mathematical programming 
applied to pollution prob- 
lems and conservation of 
resources 

Energy modeling 
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Nozer D. Singpurwalla 


Richard M. Soland 


Applied probability and 
Bayesian statistics 

Reliability theory and 
quality control 

Time series analysis 

Fault tree analysis 

Filtering theory 

Uncertainty in expert 
systems 


Mathematical modeling 

Discrete optimization 

Decision analysis 

Multiple-criteria decision 
making 


Applications of time series 
analysis to reliability 
problems 

Extreme value theory and 
applications 

Software reliability 

Maintenance policies 

Reliability modeling 

Foundational issues in 
Statistics 


Missile defense problems _ 

Interactive multiple-criteria 
decision making 

Solution and applications of 
structured integer pro- 
gramming problems 

Discrete optimization 1n 
stochastic systems 


Operations Research Graduate Courses 


201 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) as 
Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research model, 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision maxi 


Linear, integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game 
Prerequisite: Math 33 or permission of instructor 


Summer) 


202 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research m 
applied to problems in industrial, governmental, and military decision m: 
Markov chains, queuing, inventory, reliability, forecasting, 
and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 or permission 0 


(Fall, Spring, and Summer) 
209 Mathematics in Operations Research (3) 


Foundations of optimization theory: linear algebra, advance 


theory. 
(Fall, Spring, 8? 


odeling 85 
aking: 
decision analys" 
f instructor 


real 
od ct -ulus, and à 
d calc ware. 


analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numerical methods and use of so! uisite: 
Applications to modeling techniques in operations research Prered 


Math 33. 


(Fall and Spring) 
211 Numerical Methods in Operations Research (3) 
Solutions of systems of linear and nonlinear algebraic equations. APP erent? 
tions of functions, numerical integration, solutions of differential an " - 
equations, computational aspects of modeling techniques, use 


requisite: OR 209 or permission of instructor 


216 Stochastic Foundations of Operations Research (3) 
Topics in probability theory, stochastic processes, and statistica 
Foundations of probability, conditional probability, the Poisson P 
kov chains, and Bayesian inference. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 or pe 

(Fall and Spring) 

233 Analytic Models for Management and Administration (3) 

Application of quantitative methods and concepts and experimen 

taken from system theory, simulation, decision analysis, discoun 

mathematical programming, and functional analysis. For graduate 
outside the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 

Systems Modeling for Management and Policy I (3) d feedb? 

including simulation, stock-flow analysis, a 

systems—combined in a practical framework useful to policy 


instructor. 


bo 
e 
ou 


Modeling techniques 


of software- 
Spring) 


: „ferent? 
| infe Mar- 


n of 


, 


rmissio 


tal tec 


uel 
ting, dtudents 


management science 
Systems are employed 


Systems Modeling for Management and Policy II (3) 
Delays, feedback, and sampling in dynamic problems Case 


policy analysis. Use of microcomputers, ele 
simulation. Includes small- 


Logistics Planning (3) 


Quantitative methods in model building for logistics Sy 


zation, 


relationships. Stresses applications. Prereq 


procurement, transportation, inventory, m 


Spring, even years 


tional points of view Duality sensitivity, and parame 
scale optimization Prerequisite: OR 209 or pe 


Linear Programming (3 
The Simplex method and its variants co 


Fall and Spring) 


complexity Prerequisite 
years) 
Applications of I 


Nonlinear Programming I (3) 
Basic theoretical and computat 


ional topics in optimization 
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System dynamics is emphasized, and the principles of 
as a means of structuring the proble 
Problems and case studies are solved throug 
(Fall and Summer) 


m-solving process 


h use of microcomputers 


studies in dynamic 


ctronic spreadsheets, statistics, and 
group projects. Prerequisite: OR 235 


(Spring) 


stems, including organi- 
aintenance, and their inter- 


uisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 


nsidered from theoretical and computa 


tric programming. Large- 
rmission of instructor. 


theory, including 


convexity and the optimality conditions Algorithms for solving unconstrained, 
linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constrained problems 
requisite: OR 209 or permission of inst ructor. (Spring) 
Integer and Network Programming (3) 

Methods and applications of optimiz 
tions. Implicit enumeration, branch- 
Network programming, 


Applications. Pre- 


ation problems requiring integral solu- 
and-bound, and cutting plane methods 
including shortest route, maximum flow, minimum 
cost flow, and minimum spanning tree problems. Elements 
OR 251 or permission of instructor 


of computational 
(Spring, odd 


Ánear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory (3) 


Analysis of optimization models, including areas of nutrition. water pollution, 


energy 


, reliability, inventory control, game 


theory, chemical equilibrium, port- 


folio selection, and parameter estimation. Solution of nonconvex optimization 
problems. Use of sensitiv ity theory and of the SUMT method for solving con- 
strained problems Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) 
Theory of Games (3) 


Study of mathematical models with applications to the 
independent competitive entities 
ronment of competition, barg 
gies, 


division, 


two-person and 


OR 201 or permission of instructor. Fall) 
Decision Analysis (3 


Study of decision maki 


relationships among 
(that is, persons or organizations in an envi- 
aining, or bidding), selection of optimum strate- 
mini-max concept, connections with linear programming, topics in fair 
n-person zero and nonzero sum games. Prerequisite 


ng under certainty and uncertainty and under one and 


several criteria. Decision analysis and decision trees, the value of information, 


subjective probability 
ple-criteria decision m 
ming. Prerequisite 


(Fall 


even years) 


Forecasting Tech niques (3) 


Introduction to various te 
research analyst or eng 
forecasting and othe 
development of the 


and Bayesian statistics, utility and value theories, multi- 
aking and multiple-criteria optimization, goal program 
ApSc 116 and OR 201 or 251; or permission of instructor. 


chniques of forecasting available to an operations 
ineer. Topics include the use of regression analysis in 
r heuristic forecasting techniques. Emphasis on detailed 
Box-Jenkins technique for time-series analysis, including 


moving averages and exponential smoothing as special cases. Application to 


engineering, business, and economic situations, using special 


ware packages. Prerequisite: OR 216 (Fall, odd years) 


computer soft- 


99 


7Q9 


01 


998 
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Discrete Systems Simulation (3 
Monte Carlo simulation of discrete stochastic models. Modeling complex opera- 
tions research systems Simulation languages. Random-number and random- 


devi te generation. Statistical sign and anai ysis of simulation experiments. 
Validation of simulation shedele Applications such as queuing, inventory, 
scheduling, and computer models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, CSci 51, OR 202; oF 
permission of instructor Spring) 


Introduction to Scheduling (3 
Theory of scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications, assembly line 
balancing, sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine shops. Mathematic& 
optimization, heuristic programming, and computer simulation approaches © 
these problems. Prerequisite: OR 202, 251; or permission of instructor. 

As arranged 
Queuing Theory (3 
Characterization of quei iing systems. Single-channel exponential models. Ad- 
ditional Markovian single- and multiple-channel models, including birth- 
death processes, finite sources, bulk queues, Erlangian models, and series 


jueues. Models with general arrival and service patterns. Model building, basic 
solution techniques, and formal theoretic al developments, Prerequisite: ApSc 
116, OR 202 or 216; or permission of instructor Spring) 


Inventory Control (3) 

Application of mathematical techniques to decisions about when and how m 
to produce or purchase. Various mathematical models of inventory systems 
with det terministic and stochastic demands, continuous and periodic review 
policies, multi-item models with constraints, multi-echelon models. Deman 
uncertainty and forecasting in inventory models Prerequisite: ApSc 116, 
202 or 216; or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years) 
Reliability Theory I (3 

Topics introducing mathematical and statistical theories of reliability. M 
matical theory: theory of coherent structures, association of random varia 
stochastic characterization of wear, total positivity, preservation theorem» 


lure 

bounds and inequalities. Statistical theory: probabilistic derivation of fai 
dures using 
isite 


uch 


fathe- 


bles. 


models; censored, truncated, and sequential life testing proce 
Bayesian techniques; commonly used military standard plans. Prerequ 
OR 216 (Fall) 

Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) nce 
Topics covering mathematical and statistical approaches to quality assura 


roing 
Control charts, acceptance sampling by attributes and variables, outs ity, 
and qua^ 


! 916 
Bayesian techniques and time-series methods. Prerequisite: OR 2106. 


quality levels, cost of quality, relationship between reliability 


Spring, odd years 


Froblems in Operations Research (3 ]] group 
Field esr in operations research on a t« | basis. Each sma search 
locates an actual problem and formulates a odios using operations e ring 
models. Prerequisite: Knowledge of FORTRAN or BASIC (Fall and 2 


Special Topics in Operations nh or credit 
Selected topics in operations research, as arranged May be repeated fo 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor (As arranged 

Research (arr or cr 
Basic or applied research in operations research. May be repeated fo 
Fa 

Thesis Research (3-3 

Fall, Spring, and Summer 

Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) pranch: 
Special topics selected from fractional and geometric programming. 
and-bound methods, max-min problems, pseudo-Boolean progres 2 rangia 
culus of variations, optimal control, penalty function meth¢ s 
algorithms, fixed- point procedures, sensitivity analysis, and langes Spring ! 1991 
gramming. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor. 

and every third year thereafter) 


edit 


Spring, and Summer) 


04 Optimization Using Factorable Functions 


53 Sensitivity and Stability 


Operations Research 183 


52 Nonlinear Programming II (3 


Continuation of OR : Optimality conditions. 


convex analysis, and the devel 
opment of families of unconstrained and constrained algorithms studied in 
greater depth. Key results selected f 


for discussion from several topics of current 
importance in matl 


1ematical programming, such as duality, rate 


gence, nonconvex programming factorable functions 


of conver 
and sensitivity analysis 
r permission of instructor Fall) 

Analysis in Optimization 


ations on solutions of ar 


Prerequisite: OR 


F 


l'heoretical results that characterize and 


ects of data perturt 


onlinear programming problem 


ite calculation of sensitivity of 


and multipliers with resr 


optimal values, solution points pect to changes in 


parameters. Sensitivity formulas, bounds for 


r optimal values and solution 
T 
points. Prerequisite: OR 


Spring 1992 and every third year thereafter 


l'opics in nonlinear programming when the problem functions are factorable 
Natural polyadic structure of derivatives, high-order unconstrained algo 
rithms, matrix methods for nonlinear programming, global solution to non 


convex programs, Karmarkar's projective method 


and related interior point 
methods. Prerequisite: OR 25 


2 Spring 1990 and every third year 
thereafter 


371 Advanced Topics in Forecasting 


381 


391 


397 


398 


Continuation of OR 271 Estimation of parameters of Box Jenkins models, 
transfer function models for relating two or more 
vention analysis and for feedforward and feedbac 
filtering and Bayes empirical Bayes methods in 
useful in forecasting, such as spectral 


time series, models for inter- 
‘k control schemes. Kalman 
forecasting. Other techniques 
analysis of time series. including cross 
spectral analysis and Fourier analysis Review and discussion of current litera- 


ture. Prerequisite: OR 271 Spring, even years 


/3 Design and Analysis of Simulation Experiments (3 


Advanced topics in Monte Carl. simulation of discrete stochastic systems 
statistical designs. Perturbation and 


sensitivity analysis. Initial transient 
problems. Variance reduction techniques. Principles of random number and 
random variable generation Response surface methods Developments in sim- 
ulation languages Prerequisite: OR 273 or permission of instructor 
(Fall, even years 


Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research 


3 
Selected applied probability 


models, including the Poisson process, renewal 
theory, Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, regenerative processes, and 
continuous-time, denumerable-state Markov processes. Applications to queues 
inventories, and other operations research systems. Special topics. Prerequi- 
site: OR or permission of instructor Fall, odd years) 

Reliability Theory II (3) 

Topics of current interest in the mathematical and statistical theories of re- 
liability. Mathematical theory includes stochastic characterization of multi- 
variate survival, shock models and wear processes, and reliability theory for 
multistate components. Statistical theory includes recent developments in 


analysis of failure data Prerequisite: OR 281 (Spring, odd years) 
Project for Professional Degree (3) [ : 
Limited to students in the professional degree program. (Fall and Spring) 


Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) 
Advanced topics from the literature of operations research for analysis, pre- 
sentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from professional journals se- 
lected by the instructor and the student. May be repeated for credit. Admission 
by permission of instructor. (As arranged) 

Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) s 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall, Spring, and Summer) 
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| — 
l 399 Dissertation Research (ar 

| Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 
ll Fall, Spring, and Summer) 

i 

1 

i 

| 


j] 
$ 
oy 


Courses Offered by Columbian College 


Descriptions of English as a Foreign Language courses and required courses m 
| SEAS undergraduate curricula offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sei- 
ences are given below. See the [ 'ndergraduate and Graduate Programs Bulletin 
for elective courses in the humanities and social sciences and technical elective? 
offered by departments outside of SEAS 


Biological Sciences 


| 11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) UE 
| Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11 Investigation of principles © 
inheritance, physiology, development, and cell biology. BiSc 12: General surve) 
| of microorganisms, plants, and animals, including morphology, physio 
embryology, ecology, and evolutionary relationships among phyla. Designe te 
furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and related sciences. Prerequis! 


to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Laboratory fee, $40 per semester (Academic year! 
| 
NW Chemistry 
| 13 General Chemistry (4 tor 
| For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours), labora ica 
3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical bonding; due ri- 
| equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid and solid T 31, 
f odicity; electrochemistry. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: m may 
i Phys 14. Laboratory fee, $35. After completion of Chem 13, Chem 11-1 
not be taken for credit Fall and Spring) 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; errors: 
analytic data emphasizing detection and correction of experiment Il and 
Correlated with Chem 23. Prerequisite: Chem 12, 13, or 16. us 
Spring) 

23 Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2) stration 
Laboratory complement to Chem 22 Prerequisite or concurrent regis 


Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $35 Fall and Spring) 
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2 Organic Chemistry (3-3) 


Introductory course for science majors and others preparing for related gradu 


ate work. Systematic treatment of the structure, preparation, properties, and 
reactions of the principal classes of organic compounds. Fundamental principles 
of stereochemistry, reaction mechanisms, and spectroscopic methods of analysis 
are included. Credit may not be earned for both Chem 50 and Chem 151-52 


Prerequisite to Chem 151 Chem 12 or 16 Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151 
Academic year 


54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory 1-1) 


Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52 Introduction to and practice in basic 


skills of synthesis, separation, and purification of organic compounds. Prerequi- 
site or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52 Prerequisite to Chem 154 Chem 
153 Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 


English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Includes content of Engl 10; offers the advantage of more 
analytical reading and on fluency and control in the 
meets 5 hours per week Special fee, $25 


intensive work on 
writing process. Class 
(Fall and Spring) 


10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


Critical examination of what language can do and what student writers can do 
with language; analysis of various kinds of discourse, foc using on their prag 
matic and psychological dimensions Fall and Spring) 

Writing in Engineering and the Sciences 3) 

Study of writings by engineers and scientists who have considered the implica- 
tions of technology in the modern world. Concurrently, study and practice of the 
communication skills needed for careers in engineering and the sciences. Pre 

requisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, or graduate status. Material 


fee, $5 (Spring 


English as a Foreign Language 


l 5 


40 


Intensive Basic English (0 

Introduction to basic grammar, vocabulary, and composition Development of 
reading, speaking, and listening skills. Twenty class hours per week. Students 
registered in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any other academic 
course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours: laboratory fee, 
$70 

Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) 

Continued study of basic grammar. Continued practice in speaking, listening, 
reading, vocabulary, and composition. Emphasis on integration of skills 
Twenty class hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 will not be permit- 
ted to register for any other academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of 


seven semester hours; laboratory fee, $70 
Intensive Intermediate English (0) à 
Continued practice of grammar with emphasis on complex structures. Further 
practice in reading, vocabulary, oral communication, and composition. Intro- 
duction to academic lectures and note-taking practice. Twenty class hours per 
week. Students registered in EFL 30 will not be permitted to register for any 
other academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; 
laboratory fee, 


$35 
Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Emphasis on skills needed in academic course work. Continued practice in 


complex grammar, oral communication, vocabulary, note-taking skills, and 
composition. Practice in reading strategies for unadapted material Introduc- 
tion to basic research techniques. Twenty class hours per week. Students regis- 
tered in EFL 40 will not be permitted to take additional academic work without 
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approval of the adviser. Sections are offered with general academic and techni 
cal emphasis. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours: laboratory 
tee, $35 

15 Semi-Intensive Advanced English (0 
Emphasis on skills needed in academic course work. Selective review of gram- 
mar. Practice in reading university-level materials, speaking, and study skills 
Continued practice in composition and research techniques. Ten class hours pet 
week. Tuition is charged at the rate of five semester hours 

10 English Composition/Research Methods for International Students (3) 
Composition and library research methods course for students who demon 
strate high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week. This course can be 
taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Sections are offered with 


general academic and technical emphasis. Special fee, $25 


Geology 


1 


136 Introduction to Engineering Geology (3 

For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science Geological 
principles and processes and their application to civil and mechanical enginee™ 
ng. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of instructor Laboratory 


fee, $20 (Fall and Spring 


Mathematics 


|] Single-Variable Calculus I (3 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and transcendental function 4 
simple applications. Arc length. Conic sections Prerequisite: Math 30 or equ!” 
alent Fall and Spring 

Single-Variable Calculus II (3 

l'echniques of integration. Taylor formula. L'Hopital's rules. Infinite 


8 with 


serie? 


polar coordinates; three-dimensional vectors Prerequisite Math 31 
(Fall and Spring) 

33 Multivariable Calculus (3 i s in 
Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation Multiple integrals. Topic 
vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32 (Fall and Spring) 

124 Linearity and Matrices (3) ; chal’ 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector Spaces; dif- 
acteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley theorem. Systems of linea” ^. 
ference and differential equations. Quadratic forms. Applications to — of 
biological, and physical models. Prerequisite: Math 32 or 42, or permiss!" 
instructor Fall and Spring) 


Physics 


13 General Physics for Engineering and Applied Science (3) basic 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Development © tor 
principles of optics and dynamics. Topics include geometrical p and 
algebra, statics of rigid bodies, hydrostatics, single-particle kinem? js re- 
dynamics, conservation of energy. Concurrent registration in Math * 
quired. Laboratory fee, $20 

14 Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary : 
of mechanics for many-particle systems and basic thermodynamic" fluid 


a r ritation, : 
include collisions, rotational motion, small vibrations, gravit 3 ermal 


$20 
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| Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Lecture (3 hours), re itation and laboratory (2 hours Introductory aspects of 
electromagnetic theory. Topics include static eiectric fields, Coulomb's L 
ectrical potential, capacitance 


stance, Ampere’s Law, Far 


aw, 
and dielectrics, electric current 
day’s Law, Maxwell’s equations i 


in integral 
"ectromagnetic waves. Prerequisite Phys 14, Math 31 Laboratory fee, 
20 


Gauss's Law, « 
andr 
form, 


16 Modern Physics (3 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours Elementary approach to 
the basic principles of special relativity and quantum theory. Topics include 
relativistic kinematics and dynamics, wave particle duality, the hydrogen 
atom, Pauli's exclusion principle, X-ray spectra, the atomic nucleus, radioac- 
tivity, nuclear reactions, statistical distri bution laws, applications to molecular 


and solid-state physi s. Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; Math 32 Laboratory fee, $20 


Statistics Computer and Information Systems 


118 Regression Analysis (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 h yur). Simple and multiple linear regression, 
partial correlation, residual analysis, stepwise model building, multi- 
collinearity and diagnostic methods, indicator variables Prerequisite: 3 semes- 
ter hours s« | 


ected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 127. or ApSc 115 (Fall and 


epring 


181 Applied Time Series Analysis (3) 
Autoregressive integrated mov ing average (ARIMA) modeling and forecasting 
of univariate time series. Estimation of ape tral density functions, white noise 
tests, and tests for periodic “i l'heory and applications using SAS on the GWU 
computer. Prerequisite: Ma 33, Stat 157-58 or 118 

187 Introduc 'tion to n 3) 
Problems of sampling 


and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or ApSc 1 
equivalent Fall 


General Information 


Registration 
E 

l'he dates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester 

Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons formally 
admitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those 
students in good standing who are continuing in an approved program of study: 

No registration is accepted for less than one semester or one summer 
session 

A student may not register concurrently in this University and another 
institution that is not a member of the Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., without the prior permission of the dean 0 
the college, school, or division in which the student is registered in this Univer 
sity. Registration in more than one college, school, or division of the University 
requires the written permission of the deans concerned prior to registration. 
Forms for requesting concurrent registration are available from the SE 
Admissions and Registration Office 


Eligibility for Registration 


Registration for the following categories of on-campus students is held on the 
days of registration stated in the University Calendar and published in the 
Schedule of Classes. A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear t0 
any reason is not eligible to register ig 
New Student. Upon receipt of a letter of admission, a new student !* 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration ity 
Readmitted Student. A student previously registered in the Univers a 
who was not registered on campus during the preceding semester or sun 
sessions must apply for and be granted readmission by the appropriate adm 
ting office before the student is eligible for registration tin- 
Continuing Student. A student registered on campus or having 8” 
uous-enrollment or leave-of-absence status in the immediately preceding D 
mester or summer sessions is eligible to register, assuming good standing # 


enrollment in a continuing program 


Telephone Registration b 
" e -pg for t 
Continuing students are required to register by telephone for courses in 8 


! gra s jon 
following semester. Students are cautioned, however, that registrati me 
c advise 


program of courses is predicated on obtaining appropriate academi eting 


ind on satisfactory completion of all prerequisites for the courses and on me 

scholastic requirements 5 dent who 
I'he School reserves the right to cancel the registration of any stu 

has not met the requirements for satisfactory academic performance. 


Completion of Registration ted 


Registration is not complete until financial obligations have n 
c 
Attendance in class is not permitted until registration has been 
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Registration Changes and Withdrawals 
See pages 192 and 204-5 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at 
the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Areg 
Should consult the program announcements of the 
tium registration forms 


any of the other institutions in 
1, Inc., 
other institutions. Consor- 
and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the 
Bistrar after obtaining registration materials. To participate in the Consor- 
tium program, students must obtain the approval of an adviser and should 
iscertain from the department of the institution where the course is taught 
Whether they are eligible for the course and whether there is space in the class 


Pecific inquiries should be addressed to the registrar. 


Rees and Financial Regulations - 


Nes paid by stude 
liiversity Income 
nds of the instit 

The 


^nmer 


nts cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
ution makes up the difference. 

following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1989 
sessions and the academic year 1989-90 

Nition Fees 


D 
} time undergraduate program (12 
Gr 


17 credit hours)* per semester $5,750 
"lime undergraduate program (fewer than 12 credit hours) per credit hour 403 
Yate program. all students, per credit hour T» 430 
Mer sessions, all students, per credit hour : 391 


"vin Center Fee charged all students registered on campus) = 
Semester hour, to a maximum of $112.50 per semester ie Sans > $10.75 
“istration Fee (charged all students per semester and summer registered) $25 
qeraduates taking more than 17 credit hours per semester will be charged at the rate of 1 credit 
{ 4 G 


03) for each credit exceeding that limit 
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Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and 
materials fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course descriptions. If breakage 
of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, the 


student will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by the depart- 


ment concerned 


Computer Usage Fee (charged for courses that use the computer facilities of the Univer- 
sity)—Applicable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each semester. The maxi- 


mum computer usage fee is $100 for any semester 

Graduation Fee (charged all students applying for graduation) $15 

Residence Hall Fees—See page 215 

Special Fees and Deposits 

Application fee (all degree candidates), nonrefundable $45 

Advance tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or readmitted 
full-time undergraduate student 000 

Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall space 3x 

Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period 
charged on-campus students only) 50 
During first week of classes 00 

fter first week of classes y^ 

Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) se : 

On-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 35 
encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) 

Off-campus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 15 
encumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) : 

Returned-check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 15 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason ít 15 


Binding master's thesis 

Microfilm service and printing announcement of final examination (doctoral 15 
candidates , 

Engineers' Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science for each semester or any part thereof, except the summer 8 
ouo ETEYIEREYTYREPSSPPRTPSPeYT€€. Se Ce eee OE 


Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departments "T examination to 


qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or 50 

both 1 20 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement | 15 
English for international students (when required) 


Laboratory ma eian fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory by the 
deadline date set by the instructor (a student who drops a chemistry course 


before the end of the semester must check out of the labors itory at the next 10 
laboratory period woe 2 
Transcript fee ‘54 5 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 


to the following 1) the use of the U nive rity Librat - 2 2) gymnasium 
(3) the services of the Career Services Center, (4) admission to 4 
contests, unless otherwise specified, and (5) the Hatchet, the student » rom the 
These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismiss 
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Payment of Fees 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 


tharges are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition 
ind fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office ofthe Cashier 
at the time of each registration. Checks should be made payable to George 
Washington University, with the student identific ation number in the upper left 
torner. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A 
tudent registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
ntract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration. 
Permitting payment of one half of the total tuition and fees except for fees 
Payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or 
defore Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring semesters 
Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be 
tharged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. A 10-month 
bayment plan is also available 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern- 
lent tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
“ferred payment contract unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
flue of the tuition awards by $2,000 or more Under such circumstances the 
Yudent may be permitted to pay one-half of th amount due at the time of 
"gistration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment contract 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will automatically be 
Marged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 12 
Krcent per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be financially 
"Irümbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, the 
“udent forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future semes- 
ts and the Student Accounts Office will notify the registrar to withhold grades, 
ture registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic infor- 
ction until the account is settled. In addition, applications for institutional and 


*dera] financial 


aid cannot be processed until all encumbrances, including 
Ose 


A unpaid emergency loans, have been paid. Financial settlement will 
“Quire payment in full of all amounts due to the University in addition to a 
Mancia] reinstatement fee of $35. Accounts that must be referred to a collection 
Svice will be assessed all collection costs, including fees charged by the collec- 
"on agency 


for 


Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 
‘ted for credit. 
h Returned-Check Policy. A student whose check is returned unpaid by 
‘pank for any reason will be charged a returned-check fee. If the check is not 
aid Within 15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbered, with 

Sàme penalties and restrictions as for late payment enumerated above. 
—. GWU Monthly Payment Plan. The University's Monthly Payment Plan 
Available to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the 
versity will establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes 
- to ensure proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic year 
puding Summer sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through 
,TUATy Payments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is 
ide after May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the 
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account current to the time participation is initiated. There is no charge and nó 
interest for using the plan if all payments are made as scheduled 
Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans. Several commer 
ial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are 
ivailable. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy in 
the contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the 
following 
Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888 Wilmington, Del. 19899 
Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 855 Bovlston Street, Boston, Mass 
02116 
" 
School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 
Educational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1120 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 
The Tuition Plan, Inc., 57 Regional Drive, Concord, N.H. 03301 


Off-Campus Courses 


Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each regie 
tration; however, a student registering for a 13-week or longer credit course 
may sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to make payments "i 
three equal installments—one-third at the time of registration, one-third by 
October 3, and one-third by November 3 (for the fall semester): one-third at the 
time of registration, one-third by February 7, and one third by March 6 (for the 
spring semester). Payments are due at the stipulated times. Interest at the Ta” 
of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from tne 
beginning of each semester to the date payment is made 5 

Students receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee pan 
fits, and partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full at* 
time of registration 385 

Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit coUT9" 
lasting less than 13 weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are payable in fu 
registration 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedu 
must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, or divis" 
in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor i$ pes 
acceptable notice (see Withdrawal, page 204). Financial aid recipients " 


notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in writing 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations 
ter tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the Mr 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters. No refund of the tuition 0€ 


required of entering students is granted 


of seme 
Jlowing 


posit 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University (on-campus students) y 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the first week of classes- png 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the second week of classes 0% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the third week of classes s 25% 

Withdrawal dated on or before Friday of the fourth week of classe None 


Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of classes. ....+-+***" 


na lower titi" 
2. Partial withdrawal. If the change in program results in à 
charge, the refund schedule above applies to the difference. 


Financial Aid 


Regulations governing student withdrawals as the 


y relate to residence hall 
and food service charges are contained in the 


specific lease arrangements. 
1 Summer sessions. In 


cases of authorized withdraw 
refunds of 75% of t 


uition and fees will be made fi 
the first seven calendar days following the 
refund will be made for courses 


als from courses, 
T courses dropped within 
scheduled registration day. No 
dropped thereafter. 
* Refund schedule for off-campus registration 
After the first class meeting but before the third cl 


ass meeting . 80% 
After the third class meeting but before the fifth class meeting ... 50% 
After the fifth class MeCN c.l... Los ee s.s... None 


Refund policies of the 
"linds as adopted by the 
“ire that financial 
*tived for t} 


University are in conformity with guide 
American Council on Education. Feder 
aid recipients use such refunds to repay 


lines for 
al regulations 
financial aid 


1at semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid 
* Wel] 
In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from 
‘seg 


Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
Student who does not have a clear financial record. 


students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can 
e banking arrangements in the community 


| 
hanciai Aid 3 
Que Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for 
“graduate and graduate students. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic 
‘awards for academic achievement without reference to financial circum- 
8 (honor scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment 
|, 9 academic achievement and demonstrated financial need. Applicants 
3 matically be considered for honor aid. If they have need, they may apply 
h *d-based aid. The program of financial assistance for graduate students 
es assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholarships, re- 
de aPpointments, part-time employment, and loans. In addition, loans and 


assistantships not based on financial need are available to undergradu- 
a 8raduates alike. 


2 
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— 
In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good 
academic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University office. Al 
undergraduate gift aid (institutional scholarships and grants and federal 
grants) requires that the student be working on the first undergraduate degree. 
Undergraduate gift aid and all federal aid require that the recipient be regis 
tered for a full-time course load at GWU 
Applications for institutional or federal aid cannot be processed if the 
relevant tax returns have not been filed in accordance with the IRS Code: 
Documents submitted as part of aid applications become the property of the 
University and cannot be returned. Federal regulations require that the Uni- 
versity report suspected cases of fraud or misrepresentation to the appropriate 
federal, state, and local authorities 


Scholarships and Other Forms of Aid for 
Undergraduates 


Honor Aid 


Presidential Honor Scholarships. Incoming freshmen with superior E 
ademic credentials may be eligible for one of GWU's Presidential Honor Scholar 
ships, which are based entirely on academic excellence without regard to fina" 
cial need. Full- and half-tuition scholarships are awarded to finalists as 
semifinalists, respectively, in the National Merit Scholarships program, " 
National Hispanic Scholar Awards Program, the National Achievement Sebo” 
arship Program for Outstanding Negro Students, and other such national aC $ 
demic competitions. Half-tuition scholarships are also available to other ad 
standing applicants. Renewal is dependent on annual reapplication by Feb 
l| and satisfactory academic progress (a B average for at least 15 credit ho 
per semester, exclusive of courses not counted toward graduation). ams 

Engineering Honor and High Honor Scholarships. These prog. Is 
were initiated to recognize academically talented students who wish to m P 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science. The scholarships are award 


: : RES : ation. 
the basis of merit only, and financial need is not a requirement for consider 


They are available to transfer students who meet the criteria given below ul 
are U.S. citizens or permanent residents. j- 

The Evelyn Elder and Lloyd Hartman Elliott Engineering Honor Schol 
ships (EHS), so designated upon the retirement of the former president & ding 
years of service to the University, cover one-half the tuition costs of atter oth 
SEAS. Engineering High Honor Scholarships (EHHS) cover full tuition: the 
may be renewed through completion of the undergraduate degree, provi arsbiP 


recipient is enrolled full time in an engineering curriculum and sche she to | 
criteria are met, with the option of an additional year if the student t index of 


pursue graduate study at the master's level. A minimum quality-poln S da 
3.0 in 15 or more credit hours per semester is needed to retain the ester is 
minimum quality-point index of 3.3 in 15 or more credit hours per SCGHHS by 
needed to retain the EHHS. A student must reapply for the EHS or 
February 1 each year. . g py the 
For the EHS, the student must have (1) completed (or be completing ynity 
end of the present semester) 30 semester hours at an accredited Cof college N 
college, college, or university; (2) completed at least 6 semester hours ege-leve! M 
calculus or higher mathematics and at least 3 semester hours of co least 85% 4 
physics or chemistry; and (3) achieved an overall grade average 0 , à 
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(3.4) and a combined average of 80% 


(3.2) in college-level] m 
Science courses 


athematics and 
For the EHHS. the Student must have 


(1) completed (or be completing by the 
end of the present semester) 30 se 


mester hours at an accredited community 
College, college, or university; (2) completed at least 6 semester hours of college 
Calculus or higher mathematics and at least 3 semester hours of college-level] 
Physics or chemistry; and (3) achieved an overall grade average of at least 90% 
(3.6) and a combined average of 85% (3 4) in college-level mathematics and 
Science courses 
Residence Hall Awards for ROTC Scholars. Reside 
&vailable to freshmen entering GWU as ROTC 
Matics, chemistry, pl 


nce Hall Awards are 
scholars and majoring in mathe- 
1ysics, or engineering. Qualifying NROTC scholars who 
ew to the Navy may receive $4,000 to be applied toward costs of GWU campus 
dusing and meals. GWU freshman receiving scholarships through the Army 
ITC Program offered by Georgetown University or the Air Force ROTC Pro- 
Sram at Howard University may also receive $4,000 to cover campus housing 
nd meals Freshman NROTC scholars with prior experience in the Navy are 
tligible for awards up to the average charge for GWU 
Meals, Renewal of these awards is contingent on annual reapplication and 


Nntinuation as an ROTC scholar majoring in the fields specified above Students 
With demonstrated financial need 
Ned-based 


are 


campus housing and 


in excess of the above awards may apply for 
aid as described below 


Need-Based Financial Aid 
The Unive 


rsity offers extensive programs of scholarships, grants, loans, and 
"ployment based on demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
*rkins Loan, Pell Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, and 
the College Work Study programs. 
All undergraduate students must file appl 
als for financial aid by February 1 preceding t} 
€ fal] semester; by November 1 for the spring semester: and by April 1 for the 
nme; sessions.* A student must reapply for financial aid, including scholar- 
“Ups, each year; renewal is contingent upon funds being available when the 
Udent completes the application. 
Complete information concerning financial 


ications and supporting creden- 
1e academic year of the award for 


assistance is contained in the 
p. ent financial aid pamphlet, which is available from the Office of Student 
ancia] Assistance, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


*holarships and Grants 


‘holarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and 

credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry at least 15 
Mester hours per semester in subjects related to the degree program during 
a Period for which the scholarship is awarded. Most of the following scholar- 
UPS are limited to students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


hly , Sa the y 
ly Students who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 semester hours in the immediately 
rf f low all semester are 

fib "DE spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the following fall semester : 
le for consideration for summer sessions financial aid 
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The University also offers other scholarships that are open to engineering 
students 


American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977). Estab- 


lishec 
toatl 
that i 


i by the American Association of Cost Engineers for scholarship assistance 
ull-time student, graduate or undergraduate, majoring in a curriculum 
ncludes courses related to cost engineering. 


Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship (1979). Established by the 


Atlan 


tic Research Corporation for graduate and undergraduate students. The 


undergraduate scholarship includes full tuition, books, and fees for a student in 


the se 


one year of full-time graduate work 


nior year only. Graduate students receive full tuition, books, and fees for 
Recipients of the award must have an 


overall B average and must agree to accept employment with Atlantic Research 


Corpo 


ration for one year after graduation. Awards are offered on both a finan- 


- " ` 4 T 
cial-need and a non-financial-need basis. See manager of engineering admi 


sions 


for further details 


Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959). Be- 


quest 
Schoo 


of Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering "h 
l of Engineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able 


pursue such professional study. Also available for graduate study. 


H 


enry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896). Established by Maria M. 


` ` : ari T 
Carter in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing !0 


the ci 
degree 

H 
Erwin 
partia 

G 
Full- a 


vil engineering profession. Available to students working toward the 
> of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) B 
enry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955). Established by Helen 9 
as a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. 
l scholarship for a student in engineering and applied science. ^ 
eorge Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships: 
nd partial-tuition scholarships that begin in the fall semester and may 


ishe 
renewed through the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the publishe 


deadlin 
dates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a bachelor's degree. 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966). Bequest of Susie 


in hon 
Engine 
to grac 


provide 
based 


to be ir 


Scho 
Form 


Applic: 
ships, « 
cerned 
20052 


should 


: i stu 
which the award is made. Application for admission to graduate 


prerequ 


; 1 : . Es- 
The George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships (1974) " 
tablished by the George Hyman Construction Company to aid deserving 
dents preparing for the civil engineering profession. These partial-tuition 
arships 


x . s ‘ ndr 
es, maintains a B average, and continues to be in financial need. C@ 


E. Giles 
hool 0 


ir and memory of her husband for scholarships to students in the Sc able 


i i 7 il 
ering and Applied Science who need financial assistance. Also aval 
luate students 


tu- 
hol- 


begin in the fall semester and may be renewed through the senior Tos 
d the holder reapplies by the published deadlines, maintains a B n inues 
in a full course load leading to a degree in civil engineering, and con 

1 financial need 


larships, Fellowships, Assistantships, and Other 
s of Aid for Graduate Students ieee 
„trai 


ation and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships j 4 
5 HS 9S. UT EC - p : VO the departme 

r graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the eb ington 
and addressed to George Washington University, wama entials 
Unless otherwise specified, application and suppor yea 

be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academ^ ^ j 


uisite for consideration. 
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Graduate Scholarships and Fellowships 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Award (1984). Establishe 
Abdelfattah Abdalla. Dr. Abdalla served his profession as a professor and as 
thair of the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. The 
award is based on academic merit and is made to an incoming full-time graduate 
Student in the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 

inimum academic criteria for the award are the same as for the Graduate 
ngineering Honors Fellowship (see below). The award consists of one-half 
tuition and a $6,000 stipend for an academic year and is renewable. 

Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, 
hc., Scholarship. For outstanding stude 
ng, and medicine. 


American Association of Cost E 
Page 196 


'd in memory of Professor 


nts in the fields of Science, engineer- 
ngineers Scholarship (1977). See 


Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship (1979), See page 226. 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959). See 
Page 196, 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966). See page 196. 
Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship (GEHF) 
Established to recognize students who have achieved academic excellence and 
ate interested in starting or furthering graduate work. Students selected for the 
HF Program receive a half-tuition scholarship for the first year of graduate 
tudy, which may be renewed for (a) one additional year for master’s and 


Professional degree students or (b) two additional years for doctoral students, 
Movided that a minimum 3.4 cumulative qual 


Program. 


ity-point index is maintained 
ile a full-time student. One grade of F. regardless of cumulative quality-point 
"dex, disqualifies the recipient from further scholarship assistance. 
To be considered for the GEHF Program a student must | 1) bea U.S. citizen 
à permanent resident of the United States, (2) meet current School of E 
Mering and Applied Science requirements for 
gram, (3) have attained approximate 
gree from an accredited college 
Unte 
Ustit 


ngi- 
admission to the appropriate 
ly a 3.5 grade-point average in the prior 
or university (consideration is given to the 
nt of programs completed and the academic reputation of all postsecondary 
utions at which study was undertaken), and (4) provide three letters of 
)mmendation from professors in the previous academic program. Selection is 
tade by the dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. A limited 
nMber of these fellowships are available each year. Students in the GEHF 
p Sram must take at least 9 credit hours at the graduate level per semester, in 
" *gree program in which they have been accepted. At least three months 
or to the semester in Which they wish to begin study, students should submit 
PPlications, transcripts, and letters of recommendation to the appropriate 
Partment chair, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washing- 
Jniversity, Washington, D.C 20052. 
orris C. Hekimian Graduate Award (1988). This award provides sup- 
for a graduate student majoring in electrical engineering who is studying 
ud conducting research in the field of analog circuit theory. The award is based 
Cademic merit. For further information, please contact the Chair, Depart- 
ent of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. } 
x ‘ational Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships. Fellowships pro- 
"IE tuition. fees, and stipends to students in programs leading to graduate 
Stees in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, engineering, and 
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social sciences and in the history and philosophy of science. Open to students 


who have been admitted to a graduate program and who have completed less 
than one calendar year of graduate study. Applications should be made to the 
Fellowship Office, National Research Council. 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20418 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968). Established 
by the Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma (national fraternity for graduate 
women) for women graduate students : 

Presidential Merit Fellowships (1989). Established by the University 
for two full-time doctoral students in the areas of computer graphics and Tre 
liability studies. The fellowship provides a stipend of $14,000 and 18 hours of 
tuition for the academic year and is renewable. Selection is made by the Dean 0 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science upon nominations from the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science and the Depart- 
ment of Operations Research 


Assistantships 


Research Assistantships. Available to graduate students in SEAS P 
grams. Research assistants are expected to work 20 hours per week conducting 
research in support of an established research program. Stipends range UP to 
$12,000, depending on the status of the student and the length of the appoint- 
ment (9 to 12 months). In addition, selected recipients may be awarded tuit, 
assistance. Further information and applications are available in departmen 
offices 

Research Scholar Assistantships, GWU/NASA-Langley Program 
See page 37 in the 

Teaching Assistantships. Awarded to qualified graduate students In ^ 
School on the basis of academic criteria established by the respective depa à 
ments. Teaching assistants receive financial compensation of $900 to $3,000 Pe 
course and tuition for a maximum of 9 credit hours for the semester in W ont 
they teach. Further information and applications are available in departme 
offices 


industrial Liaison Program Awards 


i i loser 
l'he Industrial Liaison Program (ILP) has been established to develop € j- 


- : ‘ons repre 
nology, and companies that depend upon the technological foundations TF. ] 


"um c) industria 
sented by the department. A steering committee of Washington area pen is 
leaders has provided important guidance in founding the program, Tp offers 
structured to meet the needs of both the department and industry. The 


| red by 
ILP Corporate Graduate Student Fellowship. Awards sponso 


E-Systems, Inc., MELPAR Division and Laboratoire Central de. jon 
munications for entering graduate students. The award consists often ble 
credit hours per semester and a $7,500 annual stipend. The award ye depart 
if the student's academic performance meets the requirements of the e-point 
ment and funds are available. Applicants must have a minimum Era ee and 
average of 3.5 (on a 4.0 scale) in course work leading to their previous ` 

must be U.S. citizens or permanent residents 
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ILP Distinguished Graduate Teaching Assistantship. Additional cash 
awards of $4,000 offered to outstanding first year students who are selected as 
graduate teaching assistants. Applicants must have a minimum grade-point 
average of 3.5 and demonstrate excellent command of the English language. 
Previous teac hing experience is preferred. The teaching assistantship (provid- 
ing tuition for 9 credit hours per semester and financial compensation of $2.000 
or $6,000 for the academic year) 1$ renewable if the student meets scholarship 
requirements and performs satisfactorily as an instructor; the $4,000 ILP cash 
award is not renewable Recipients are encouraged to apply for a research 
assistantship with a faculty member upon completion of their first year of study 


ILP Graduate Research Assistant Matching Grant. The Industrial 
Liaison Program will provide grants of up to $5,000 to m 


School, to a maximum total of $10,000 per 
" 
Students work with 


atch awards from the 
Student for the academic year 
a faculty member on a research project 
ILP Supplement to the Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship 
Ogram. Research fellowships awarded to select first-year students who are 
lecipients of the GEHF. The award consists of $6,000 
Work with a facultv member on 
Richard E. Merwin Meme 
standing doctoral student in the Department o 
mputer Science. Dr. Merwin served 
the department, as president of the IEEE Computer Society, 
IEEE Transat tions on Compute rs and worked on ENIAC 
Slectronic computer. The award is $3,000 for one 
‘Sc. student, based on 


Additional award 


Fellowship recipients 
a research project 


rial Award. Awarded annually to an out- 


f Electrical Engineering and 
his profession as a research professor ir 
and as editor of 
, this country's first 
year and is made to a full-time 


academic merit Recipients are not eligible for an 


Other Government- 


From time to t panies have sponsored graduate fellowships in 
Specific recent examples are the following 
Association of American Railroads Fellowship Grant. Awarded to the 


t] 
tute for Reliability and Risk Analysis, for graduate education and research 
h engineering, operations research 


; economics, and statistics with special em- 
asis on reliability, failure data analysis, risk analysis, and statistical meth- 
ology Recipients must work 20 hours per week during the academic year and 
time during the summer. The grant provides tuition for up to 9 credit hours 
semester and 3 credit hours during the summer, along with a subsistence 
OWance 
National Bureau of Standards. Awarded to two graduate students in the 
flelds of robotics. computer graphics, industrial] automation, or computer-inte- 

ated manufacturing Recipients must work 20 hours per week during the 
aa emic year and full time during the summer and receive a stipend of $12,000 

T year. Students must meet the minimum requirements for the Graduate 
gineering Honors Fellowship to be considered 


and Industry-Sponsored Fellowships 


ime, individual com 
fields of interest Some 


Inst 


Other Sponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


oration regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 


€d societies, corporations, and others that may be used in support of 
ES Yate study is available on the first floor of the Gelman Library. — 
hr 80 available on such programs as the Rhodes, Marshall, National Science 
ation, Fulbright, and Luce as well as many others. 
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c 


ocience 


Forms of Aid Available to Undergraduate 
and Graduate Students 


Resident Assistantships 


Resident 
field of study who are interested in working with the stude 
in University residence halls Specific dutie 
sically consist of counseling, advising 
muneration includes partial tuition and a furnishe 
All positions are part time, 


assistantships are available to graduate students and seniors in any 
nt personnel program 
s vary with the position, but ba- 
student groups, and administration. Re- 
d room for the academic year. 
and staff members are required to enroll as full-time 


students in degree programs. Further information may be obtained from the 


Office of the Director of Housing and Residence Life 


Loan Funds 


l'he following loan funds are available to unde 
A separate application must be submitted for 
the Perkins Loan Program should be fil 
graduates) or April 1 


rgraduate and graduate students. 
all loan programs. Applications for 
ed no later than February 1 (all under- 
(graduate students) for the following academic year. 
Complete information is contained in the student financial aid pamphlet, which 
is available from the Office of Student Financial Assistance, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052 
Firsht Loan Fund (1983) 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 
International Student Loan Fund (1967) 
Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 
Association of Old Crows Loan Fund (1984) 
Perkins Loan Program 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund : 
John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineerin£, 
Stafford Loans. George Washington University is an eligible participan 
in the Stafford Loan Program. Freshman and sophomores may apply mae 
maximum of $2,625 per year; juniors and seniors, a maximum of $4,000 per yeno 
Graduate students may apply for a maximum of $7,500 per year. Students W r 
intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at re ristration should submi’ j] 
application and all required supporting documents no later than June 1 hl 
semester registration), October 1 (spring semester registration), or Marc 
isummer registration). 

Parent Loans for Undergraduate Students/Supplemental Loans "d 
Students. George Washington University is also an eligible participant mn for 
Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students (PLUS) and Supplemental Loans 
Students (SLS) programs. The interest rate on the loans is variable, bas 
interest rate of U.S. Treasury bills, to a maximum of 12 percent. Repay dent 
begins 60 days after the disbursement of the check. Parents of dope for 
undergraduate and graduate students may apply for up to $4,000 per ue 
each student. Independent undergraduate and graduate students may @PP nf 
up to $4,000 per year on their own behalf. Students who intend to use the lohan 
payment of tuition at registration should submit an application no later 


: »gistration/ 
June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 (spring semester registra 
March 1 (summer registration) 
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CONSERN Loan Program. This program, jointly sponsored by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metro- 
politan Area, provides supplementary aid to creditworthy students and parents 
Who have financial need remaining after having exhausted benefits from all 
Other federal, state, and institutional aid programs for which they qualify 
lexcept the College Work-Study Program and PLUS SLS). Applicants must be 
*nrolled at least half time and must demonstrate financial need otherwise 
Unmet. CONSERN loans range from $2,000 to the full certified cost of atten- 


ance per academic year and carry a variable interest rate. 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the College Work-Study 
Should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, the 
areer Services Center maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time 


Positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and graduate 
Students, 


After registration students may apply at the Career Services Center for 
Mterviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


Program. Inquiries 


International Students 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
‘Mpleted one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a B 
Verage are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships; those with a 
jy Average are eligible to apply for GWU Grants. Aid is awarded in the spring for 
^? following academic year. See Need-Based Financial Aid, page 223. 
a., Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University fellow- 
ips are the responsibility of the chair of the department or dean ofthe school in 
Ich the degree is to be earned. 


International students applying for graduate teaching assistantships must 


pve minimum Scores of 570 on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (55 in 
4, “ning comprehension) and 250 on the Test of Spoken English. International 

tas €nts applying from outside the University may be appointed to graduate 
ac 


Ing assistantships but must attend a five-day orientation and evaluation 
vier held the week prior to registration. Those found to have difficulties 
E 


ona: "nglish will be required to enroll in specified courses in English as a 
teign Language (tuition fees for these courses will be waived) and will be 
N lgned nonteaching duties in place of classroom instruction. Such students 
d ll be reevaluated each semester; if they are not designated as qualified to give 
ihi Sroom instruction by the end of one academic year, the teaching assistant- 
P will be withdrawn. 
Mo raduate students who are presently enrolled at GWU and have been 
Sed as candidates for graduate teaching assistantships by their depart- 
hà > must pass the Test of English as a Foreign Language at the levels 
hy, rated above and will be required to complete successfully the English for 
ma ational Students oral interview and the orientation and evaluation pro- 
: efore they will be considered for graduate teaching assistantships. 
^d Or further Information on requirements for international teaching assis- 
lice ty ontact the office of the Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
all, fifth floor. George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international stu- 
dents are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons 
who have established resident status in the United States through the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have available 
sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter à 
college or university. The cost at this University for one academic year (Septem 
ber-May) is, at a minimum, approximately $18,900. This estimate includes 
room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, 
holiday, or medical expenses are included. 


Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye 
Street, N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as active-duty 
personnel, veterans, or widows or children of deceased or totally disabled vet- 
erans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. This office 
also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans sa: 
ministration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, vet- 
erans, or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counse or 
prior to submitting application to the Veterans Administration. All such stu 
dents should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, 
which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment 
can be made to the Veterans Administration and includes other information 9 
general interest. 

The Veterans Administration is at 941 North Capitol Street, N.E., 
ington, D.C. 20421. 


Wash- 


Prizes 


Abdelfattah Abdalla Prize. Established as a memorial by the many 
friends and colleagues of Professor Abdalla and awarded annually to an electri- 
tal engineering or computer science junior or senior for scholarship and service 
lo Eta Kappa Nu, IEEE, Tau Beta Pi, or the Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science. The recipient must have a quality-point index of at 
least 3.5. Selection is made by Eta Kappa Nu. The student receives a cash award, 
and his or her name is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall. The 
4ward is presented at the Dean's Honors Reception. 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Award. Established by many friends of 
ofessor Ames and awarded annually to a graduating senior of the School of 
ngineering and Applied Science who is nominated by fellow students as having 

Made significant contributions to the students in the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, to the School, and to the University. The student receives a 
‘ash award, which is presented at the Annual Commencement in May. 

George Ellowitz Prize in Engineering. Established by Mr. Robert L. 
“orris in honor of George Ellowitz, a valued employee of the School of Engineer- 
"Ig and Applied Science. The prize is awarded annually to a graduating senior 

© has best demonstrated during his or her undergraduate work a broad 
lterest in the humanities and social sciences as shown by courses taken and/or 
Xtracurricular activities. The recipient is awarded the full set of the En- 
Yeloepodia Britannica's Great Books of the Western World and has his or her 
‘ame engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall. The award is presented 
“the Dean’s Honors Reception 
, Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize. Established as a memorial to Pro- 
"or Freudenthal by his wife, friends, students, and colleagues for his out- 
tanding contributions to engineering education and awarded annually to the 
“nior who graduates with the highest scholastic standing. To be eligible for this 
ize, the student must have completed at GWU at least one-half the work 
"quired for his or her degree. The student receives a cash award, and his or her 
"Ime is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall. The award is pre- 
"hted at the Dean's Honors Reception 
, Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing. A one-year membership in 
he American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper-division or 
“aAduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
terials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

* award is presented at the Annual Commencement in May. 

» Tau Beta Pi Outstanding Sophomore Award. Established by the GWU 
"apte of Tau Beta Pi and awarded annually to the student who ranks first in 
Sor her class at the completion of the sophomore year. The award consists ofa 
lj al, and the recipient's name is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins 

: The award is presented at the Dean's Honors Reception. 
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Regulations 


A student enrolled in the School of Engineering and Applied Science is required 


to conform to the following regulations. 

A student who withdraws, is suspended, or for any other reason is not 
registered at the University for one semester or more may reenter and continue 
work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
mation on an application for admission, registration form, or any other Univer- 
sity document, the student’s registration may be canceled. If such falsification 19 
discovered after the student has matriculated at the University, the student 
may be subject to dismissal from the University Such a student will be inelig- 
ible (except by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the 
University. 


Student Conduct 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending the George Washington Uni- 
versity, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Respon- 
sibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, t e 
Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as adopted an 
promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these documents 
may be obtained at the office of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these 
regulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, which may 
make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or $4 
quirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of stu c 
may not be published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall 
published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community E 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incom! 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, taking 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, é 
examinations r 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the prop, 
academic procedures and will be held responsible for applying them. demic 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered 4 a ‘| of- 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are legal, moral, and in lectus: 
fenses against the community and will be prosecuted throug 
versity channels. . ned from 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtain: 
the following officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the re 
and the Vice President for Academic Affairs 


Withdrawal 


s . = " "T as 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for changes in cla : 
The signatures 0 


must be made on a program adjustment form ropriate, 
instructor(s), student’s adviser, department chair, and, where PPP orm rior t0 
international student services adviser must be obtained o 
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receiving the dean’s approval. Financial aid recipients must notify the Office of 
Student Financial Assistance in writing. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorized with- 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses. 

Permission to withdraw from the University will not be granted toa student 
Who does not have a clear financial record 

A student who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University for one 
Semester or more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, the student con- 


tinues work under the requirements and regulations in force at the time of 
readmission 


Changes in Program of Study 


A student may not make any changes in an approved program of study without 
the consent of the faculty adviser, instructor, international student services 
adviser (when appropriate), and the associate dean. Requests for changes in 
tlass registration must be made on a program adjustment form. available in the 
EAS Admissions and Registration Office (see Withdrawal, above) 

Adding Courses. During the first 14 days of the semester, courses may be 
added to the student's program by submitting a program adjustment form with 
the necessary signatures 

Dropping Courses. Courses may be dropped without academic penalty 

ring the first 28 days of the semester by submitting a program adjustment 
"rm with the necessary signatures 
Late Drop. Permission to drop a course without academic penalty after 
e 28th day of a semester may be granted with the approval of the instructor, 
€ student's adviser, the chair of the department in which the student is 
"rolled, and the associate dean. Requests for late drops must be submitted to 
€ associate dean's office on the appropriate late-drop form and must be accom- 
Panied by a program adjustment form and certification of sickness or injury, if 
ich is the cause of the late withdrawal A late drop may be granted only under 
th of the following conditions 

1, It is necessary because of exceptional circumstances, such as certified 

medical absence or forced absence caused by work-related requirements. 

2. The grades in all courses involved are C or better for graduate students 

and D or better for undergraduate students as of the date of the request. 

all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effect. 

Change in Course Status. The status of a course may not be changed 
tom credit to audit or vice versa after the 28th day of the semester. 


Credit 
pedit 1s given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion of 
* required work or upon the granting of advanced standing. 
, Auditing. A person who has been admitted to the University may be 
Stered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no 
*mic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass 
f "Iminations, A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later 
redit, Tuition is charged at the prevailing rate. - 1 
alance Sheet. On request, the School's Admissions and Registration 
i, Ce will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a balance sheet showing 
~*amount of work completed and the requirements remaining to be met for the 
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degree. A second balance sheet is issued only if the student changes major or 
degree objectives. It is recommended that a balance sheet be requested at the 
end of the junior year. 

Postadmission Transfer Credit. A student who plans to attend another 
institution not in the Consortium and apply credit so earned toward graduation 
from this University must first secure the written approval of the adviser, the 
department chair, and the associate dean on a form available in Tompkins Hall, 
Room 103. Students wishing to take courses in Consortium schools should 
complete this form and follow the procedures outlined on page 216. In no event 
will credit in excess of what might be earned in a similar period in this Univer- 


sity be recognized 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the 
student or former student who has paid all charges, including any student loan 
installments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $2 is charg 
for each transcript. Partial transcripts are not issued. 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September t 
To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have me 

the admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the scholar- 

ship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for whic 

or she is registered; filed an application for graduation prior to the publisne 

deadline date; and be free from all indebtedness to the University Enrollment} 

required for the semester or summer session at the close of which the degree 1$ 


t be filed 
tion, àn 
ments 


be conferred 
Application for Graduation. Applications for graduation mus 
by October 1 for the February convocation, February 1 for May convoca! 
July 1 for September graduation. (Students who complete degree require 
during the summer sessions will be awarded diplomas dated September 9^ 
although there is no formal convocation at this time.) 1] de- 
Attendance at Convocations. Students are required to complete & ry 
gree requirements before the convocation to be eligible to attend the Febr o 
and May Convocations. In addition, doctoral degree candidates are requi na 
meet significantly earlier deadlines than bachelor’s, master’s, and professi gir 
degree candidates. Doctoral candidates should consult their department = 
concerning the deadlines for each semester. redit 
Student Records. Information on the status of credit, transfer-of- be 
awards, balance sheets, and other information relating to graduation ma) 
obtained in Tompkins Hall, Room 103 the 
Area of Concentration Certificate. Upon successful completion the 
master’s or doctoral degree, the student may obtain a certificate indicating t- 
area of concentration by submitting a written request to the appropria 
ment chair. 


of 


The Library Univer- 
gthe 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of usin elcome t0 
sity's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are w ust 
mester m 


browse. À card denoting approved enrollment for the current se 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 
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The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is 
Subject to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use Reserve books 
must be used in the reserve reading room when the library is open; they may be 
withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades are 
Withheld until a student’s library record is clear, with all borrowed books 
returned and any fines paid 
All students using the Gelman Library are expected to be familiar with its 
detailed regulations, available at any of the library’s service desks. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
Policies governing access to and release of student education records maintained 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The University 
tomplies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must 
l. afford students access to education records directly related to them: 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
receive students’ written consent before releasing information from their 
education records to persons outside the University, except as provided by 
the Act and except for directory information as indicated below (information 
may be furnished to a student’s parents without such written consent only 
upon certification of the student’s financial dependency); and 
4. comply with a judicial order or a lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
student’s record, notifying the student of such action. 
The University will release the following directory information upon re- 
West: name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of 
In; dates of attendance: school, college, or division of enrollment: field of study; 
edit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organiza- 
‘Ons and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University (in- 
"luding intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of 
tthletic teams, A student who does not wish such directory information released 
Must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the 
Binning of each semester or session of enrollment. 
Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student 
9rmation may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


Aight to Dismiss Students 


right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
* University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
Udent or the University, the University administration deems it advisable. 


Night to Change Rules 


e University and its college, schools, and divisions reserve the right to modify 
he ange requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force 
never the proper authorities may determine. 


"Night lo Make Changes in Programs 
eri 


lot Eht is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
Ice Y 


Whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 
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Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violations of those 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
academic community should know that administrative action, which may in- 
clude dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, % 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken to protect the inter- 
ests of the University and the rights of others 


Associations and Services 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area, Inc. is 
ni 


l'en universities in the Washington area (American University, Catholic 4 
versity of America, Gallaudet University, George Mason University, Mary- 
Washington University, Georgetown University, Howard University, iver’ 
mount University, the University of the District of Columbia, and the „rieri 
sity of Maryland) are associated in a Consortium through which they cov, lege 
the use of their respective facilities; Mount Vernon College and Trinity VO ns 
are associate members of the Consortium. Students in approved p ect 
leading to degrees in any one of these institutions have the opportunity Ro that 
from the combined offerings of all of the members the particular cou hool oF 
best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to the regulations of the sc 
division in which the student is enrolled. 

Participation is limited to degree candidates. The following, h 
excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, nursing, 8n tes for the 
Law students are also excluded from participation, except for can Georget” 
degree of Master of Laws at George Washington University an 
University ; ic or art) 

In special courses involving private instruction (as in — e 
tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered -d institution 
tium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the 
administering the course. 
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Students are encouraged to study the program announcements of al] partic- 
ipating institutions. See page 189 for more information concerning registration 
for Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are av 
Tompkins Hall, Room 103. Students registe 
institutions for all Consortium courses: cours 
institutions. 


ailable from the registrar and in 
r and pay tuition at their own 
e fees are payable to the Visited 


University Computer Center 


The University Computer Center is in the Academic Center, 801 22nd Street, 
N.W. The center 1s normally open 24 hours a day, seven days a week, during the 
academic semesters; the user area may not be open nights during the winter and 
Summer breaks. 


The center provides computational facilitie 


s, consultation, and operational 
assist 


ance as required. It operates two IBM 4381 computers (VM/VS1/CMS). 
blic terminals and dial-in lines are available for academic users. There is 
full range of compilers 
Mainframe resources, 
and classrooms. 

In addition to the central facility, 
available in several of the schools; microc 


a 
E 
and application software packages. To complement these 
the University also provides extensive PC laboratories 


computer services and facilities are 
mputers are widely available as well. 
e University's GW Data Network ties together the mainframes and many of 
the microcomputers, and the University computers are connected to the na- 
lona] computer networks BITNET and SURANET. 


Computer Information and Resource Center 


The Computer Information and Resource Center/User Services (CIRC/US) is the 
imary source of information and consultation on the use of computers and 
‘mputer networks at the University. CIRC/US publishes a periodic newsletter 
on Computing issues, gives seminars, and offers technical advice to faculty and 
Udents regarding access to and use of the IBM mainframe and microcompu- 
ets, the GW Data Network, and microcomputer selection and acquisition. 
CRC US is responsible for distribution of a number of site-licensed microcom- 
Muter software packages and administers and can make recommendations on 
"rious discount- purchase programs for microcomputer equipment. 
Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
Md Business Administration, the Department of Statistics Computer and In- 
tation Systems, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science. In 
àd ition, many other departments offer courses that utilize the computer as a 


arch adjunct to course work. me 

ing: ^y University student may have access to the computer facilities for 
dividua] research, class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. Access is by 
Mest; the schedule of charges is available at CIRC/US. 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


E George Washington University Speech and Hearing Center provides diag- 
Thee and treatment of a wide range of speech, language, and hearing disorders. 
teri” Include developmental impairments of articulation and language, stut- 

8; Voice disorders, and speech and language impairments resulting from 


I i e PE a 
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neurological damage. Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided 
for hearing-impaired individuals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates 1n 
conjunction with the Department of Speech and Hearing 


Reading Center 


l'he Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. Special reading improvement 
classes are conducted for high school and college students as well as other adults. 
There is also an After-School Program designed for academically gifted chil- 
dren. Instruction is available on an individual, semi-individual, and small- 
group basis ; 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and apti- 
tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in confer- 
ence with the parents or the individual 

The special reading improvement classes for high school students, college 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, an 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed 


Individuals should contact the center regarding the fee schedule. All fees 
are payable in advance 
The Writing Center 
ices 


The Writing Center offers informal and personal writing instruction; its serv 
are provided free to all GWU students. Students at all levels of experience ee 

expertise are encouraged to use the center for help in identifying writing 
problems and learning how best to express ideas. Trained tutors ( undergraduate 


work with students individually on areas of specific need or interest. e: 
provide assistance in such areas as organizing a mass of information efficien sd 
and clearly, using correct grammar and punctuation, getting started on & — 
ing project, developing a thesis, providing evidence in support of an argumen 
and presenting the findings of an experiment or the solution to a rese 
problem 


GW Television 


The main television resource of the University is GWTV, à 
ITFS, multichannel broadcast facility. Goals of GWTV are to develop 
and programs in cooperation with academic departments for broadce™ 
campus; to develop videotapes for class use and for continuing pTO ren 
education; to expand a program of national and international teleconfe t an 
and to manage the acquisition and maintenance of television equipmen 
facilities in various instructional units. 

Operating from studios located in the Academic Center, G : 
capability to receive from and transmit to any communications satellite. guc 
teleconference programs are delivered to a number of on-campus locatio aac 
as studios, conference rooms, and auditoriums, where participants can? 
by telephone link with the originating site 


state-of-the-art 
state pr ses 
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ROTC 


George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium in 
the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC pro- 
gram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard 
University. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollment officer at one 
of these universities. Limited credit for such courses ( primarily advanced ROTC) 
may be assigned for electives to meet degree requirements at George Washing- 
ton University; prior approval is required by the dean of the school in which the 
Student is enrolled 

For information on the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program at 


> 


George Washington University, see page 43 


Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 


The object ives of this association are to unite graduates who wish to associate 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes and to 
Promote the general welfare of the University. 

Membership in the association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who has earned 
l5 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the University 
Ih good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for membership. For 

lvision of Continuing Education students, however, only the “15 credit hours 
“arned” requirement and not the "graduation of the class" requirement applies 
raduates of CCEW certificate programs are also eligible. 

The activities of the association are directed by a Governing Board, com- 
Posed of members representing the constituent alumni of the University's 
khools and colleges. The voluntary leadership of the association works closely 
With the staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carrying out association affairs 

© association may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 

Alumni are encouraged to inquire about available services and programs at 

© Alumni Relations Office and to keep the office informed of any changes in 
address or occupation. The office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street, 
NW., George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Engineer Alumni Association 


The Engineer Alumni Association of The George Washington University was 
ganized in 1936 and incorporated in 1963 to coordinate with the General 
Alumni Association those activities of primary interest to engineering alumni. 
© objectives of the association are to provide a link between graduates and 
ulty of the School, to help promote the general welfare of the School of 
gineering and Applied Science and of the University, to foster activities of the 
Elneering organizations recognized by the University, and to advance the 
Blineering profession in general 
In 1966 a board of directors, comprised of 15 members elected from the 
lation and the engineers' representatives on the Governing Board of the 
Genera] Alumni Association, was established. The membership of the board of 
tectors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director of Alumni Relations and 


fac 


E 
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one representative each from the faculty of the School and the student body. 
Those directors chosen by the association are elected each year, prior to the June 
meeting, to three-year terms. Current board members are listed below. 


Term Expiring 1989 
Leslie A. Grant 
Marshall A. Levitan 
Tomas A. Pagan 
John D. Scott, Jr 


General Alumni 
Association 
Representatives 
Pastor Farinas 


Issa Khozeimeh 


Student 
Representative 


Tarriq O. Alfadl 


Term Expiring 1990 
Arthur L. Howard 
Nahid Khozeimeh 
Jeffrey Meeker 
James A. Sinsabaugh 
Herbert E. Wolff, Jr. 


General Alumni 
Association 
Member-at-Large 
Mary O. Jones 


Faculty 
Representative 
Galip M. Arkilic 


Term Expiring 1991 
Jay Mendelbaum 
Sean Walsh 
Michael Whitley 


General Alumni 
Association Faculty 
Representative 
Douglas L. Jones 


At the June meeting each year, the board elects officers for its operation during 
the upcoming year. Following are the officers for 1988-89: 


President: Nahid Khozeimeh, M.S. 1976; 7005 Milwood Road, Bethesda, 


Maryland 20817 


, , al A j- 
Vice President: Jay Mandelbaum, D.Sc. 1982; 16728 Sioux Lane, Ga 


thersburg, Maryland 20878 
Secretary: John D. Scott, Jr., M.E.A 


Virginia 22151 
Treasurer: Arthur L 


Howard, B.S.(M.E.) 1963; 4600 Foxhall Crese 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 


1981; 7602 Ingle Place, Springfield, 


ents, 


ee ae ue 


The Office of the Vice President for Student and Academic Support Services 
establishes policies and procedures for those departments that affect student 
life, including Lisner Auditorium and the offices of Admissions, Student Finan- 
cial Aid, Campus Life, Safety and Security, Athletics and Recreation, and the 
Dean of Students (which includes Housing and Residence Life, the Student 
Health Service, the Counseling Center, the Career Services Center, Interna- 
tional Services, Disabled Student Services, and the Educational Opportunity 
ogram) 


Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 


Students, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system, and assists 
in program development for the Division of Student Affairs. Staff members are 
Well informed on University policies and the various student services provided 
on campus, enabling them to provide referrals and answers to many questions 
tencerning general student life. Personal letters of recommendation for students 
applying to graduate and professional schools can be obtained from this office. 


Counseling Center 


The Counseling Center fosters personal growth and development and helps 
Individuals with personal, social, career, and study problems that interfere with 
lheir educational goals. University students, staff, and faculty are eligible for 
Services. These include (1 short-term individual counseling, group counseling, 
art therapy, crisis intervention and referral services for personal problems (e.g., 
ademic pressures, relationship issues, family problems, concerns about sex. 
Self-esteem): (2) educational/vocational counseling and assessment to assist 
“udents in planning their majors and careers; (3) workshops designed to facili- 
te students’ learning about themselves and developing new ways of interact- 
lg with others (e.g., assertiveness training, stress management, relationship 
*Kills. and study skills seminars); (4) consultation with faculty, staff, and stu- 
“nt groups about their special needs in designing programs to improve the 
Mpus environment 
The center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GWU admissions tests, 
Special assessments for business and industry. Its Community Vocational 
Junseling Services provides career counseling and testing to GWU alumni and 
* greater Washington community : 
Students, staff, and faculty may schedule a cost-free initial interview from 9 
™. to 5 p.m., Monday through Thursday, and from 1 to 5 p.m. on Fridays. For 
ost services a modest fee per appointment is charged. An additional materials 
8 charged for test batteries. Fee adjustments can be made if financial need is 
actor. Disabled students are asked to call ahead so that arrangements can be 
ade to adapt services or to meet at an accessible site. 


and 


Sucational Opportunity Program 


ly : Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) provides selected District of Co- 
dy; là students with financial aid, academic support services, and personal 
Vising to assist them in pursuing undergraduate work at George Washington 
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1 : asis, 
endorsed group health and accident insurance, on an elective SS 
students. Interested students should consult the Student Health 5 
Office of the Dean of Students 


A 
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University. The EOP staff coordinates a precollege program as well as educa- 
tional and cultural activities to promote the success and enhance the experience 
of program participants 

Ihe EOP staff administers the High School/College Internship Program 
HLI/SCIP), which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high school 
seniors. Participants enroll at GWU as nondegree candidates, taking a maxi- 
mum of 6 credit hours per semester in addition to their high school curriculum. 
Application to the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's high school 
guidance office. Counseling and advising are provided by the EOP staff. HI 
SCIP students have access to all of the academic support services available to 
EOP participants 


International Services 


International students, scholars, faculty, and staff are provided assistance 
through International Services. The staff offers immigration assistance and 
information on government requirements and regulations specific to the inter- 
national community: orientation programs to help with adjustment to living 
and studying in the United States; and advising and counseling for a variety ? 
personal problems, including cultural adjustment. living conditions, budgets, 
academic concerns, and financial aid 


Disabled Student Services 


The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special services 
necessary for handicapped students to participate fully in their academic pro- 
grams and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for them throug 

University or community resources 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, win 
practitioners, and physician assistants who are capable of addressing most f 
students' medical problems. Visits may be either arranged by appointment ET 
during certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis Many routine laboratory a 
may be performed in the Health Service lab at cost Allergy shots, mM 
tions, and various lab tests are done at little or no charge. Psychiatric ene 
tion, crisis intervention, and short-term therapy are available by appoint ith 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Het 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Une" 
Hospital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. eceive 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University OF pt 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campr 
grams and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not eligid™: ic 
bills incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student Health hysi- 
for example, X-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to private P™ 
cians) are the responsibility of the student 


d 
ma ; arranged for a” 
Health and Accident Insurance. The University has arrange for all 


ce or the 
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Career Services Center 
The Career Services Center provides career planning and job-seeking assis- 
tance to students and alumni Programs and services include full-time and part- 
time job vacancy listings; career counseling; workshops (e g., organizing job 
Searches, resume and letter writing, effective interviewing, negotiating for 
Salary); a resource library of career field and employer literature; on- campus 
interviews for students within one vear of graduation; a resume referral service: 
resume critiques; a call-in job listings service, Jobline; and a credentials service 
that supports employment and graduate professional school applications 


Housing and Residence Life 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is available 
om the Director of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing is 
Wailable at the Off-Campus Housing Resource Center in the Marvin Center. 
Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The 
Student will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence 
all information, an application for residence hall space or apartment accom- 
Nodation, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The application 
ir residence hall space or apartment accommodation must be accompanied bya 
00 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first 
*emester’s room or apartment charge. Rooms and apartments are leased for the 
&ademic year, and lease payment must be made in early June for the fall 
mester, unless the student elects the deferred payment plan or the 10-month 
Payment plan. Please check w ith Housing and Residence Life for the deferred 
pment plan and with the Student Accounts Office for the 10-month payment 
an 


1989-90 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 
Adams Hall 


double room. . Mo MM a ee EM tiov o $3,320 

triple room. . 00 55274 Wat's e 6 a E m le wig e UE 3,190 
tawford Hall 
è double room. ... : í cec226 5 nV a 3,320 
Verglades Hall 

triple room.......... DOPO Iam ocn ow 3,320 


Üithridoe Hall 
apartment for one person : "^ 
apartment for two persons Presto cr ER TAE 3,790 


„apartment for three persong s os A cn one PCR 3,460 
Wilding JJ k 
apartment for two persons: <. vi ovd TENET ratte 3,650 


&partment for four persons X3 wv eS : 3,270 or 3,650 
cis Scott Key Hall 


apartment for one pereon. i. osc nv ieee ee eee 3,900 
y, “Partment for two or three persons . ........ bee. ce vet alid 3,790 
Mison Hall 

double room . TOTEM S Fe eee 3,320 

triple room : BD CERCASI M 3,190 
T 


iden. 
dence hall prices and allocation are subject to change 


a ne Se 
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Milton Hall* 


apartment for two persons ee TEET . oe 3,650 

apartment for three persons ae. aia ys .. 9,460 
Mitchell Hall 

single room ..... AGEE: o i bots oahu ... 9,560 
Munson Hall* 

apartment for two persons. ..........eeeeee eee rel 3,650 

apartment for three persons .............lL uelis. 3,460 
Riverside Towers Hall! 

apartment for one person Oa 0 0 | 

apartment for two persons ., 9,820 
Strong Hall (for women only) 

LST OP ee ee eee ERS 3,560 


double room LB Faf 5 r7 aw M: ; 3,320 


MEM TUO o cecet eanio vraitroond oon cv bool 3,190 
Thurston Hall 20 
double room, triple room, room for four or five............ss+: 3,32 


Food Service 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the following 
food service plans: the any 14 meals per week plan for $2,374 for the academic 
year or the any 10 meals per week plan at $2,228 for the academic yea" 
Participation in the food service plans is optional for junior, senior, and graduate 
students. Food service payment does not cover University intersession or vaca- 
tion periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room in Thurston Ha 
and to the second-floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center.. 
small percentage of the meal card may also be used on a cash basis in the Marri 
Center first-floor cafeteria, George’s, and the Courtyard Cafe at Mitchell Ha , 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrange 
ments with the George Washington University Housing and Residence Li 
Office regarding the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center is the campus community center, 
services and recreational and social opportunities for students, faculty, ation 
alumni, and campus guests. Its wide range of facilities includes an in —— con- 
center, dining services, offices to accommodate campus organizations, T 
ference and meeting rooms. The center also provides the setting for a va 
programs conducted by the University Program Board, by the academic 
ments that include the performing arts, and by other student an 
organizations. 

The Marvin Center Governing Board, representative of all segre, center 
University community, plays an important role in the functioning 0 t si 
by working closely with the center's staff in the review and develop 
policies, guidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the € 


stated 
Ec p tion to the 

* Residents must pay electricity bills (which do not include the cost of heating) in addi 

rate 


t Rates include surcharge for HBO 
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Religious Life 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion m 
Students and encourages them to participate in the 
tions of their own choice Several religious bodies Sponsor various groups and 
form a link between the University and the religious community. The advisers 
of the religious organizations are available for counseling. Religious services 


and special observances are also provided for the University community as 
announced 


akes to the life of its 
various religious organiza- 


Office of Campus Life 


The Office of Campus Life furthers the educational mission of the University by 
Offering programs. Services, and facilities that provide students with oppor- 
tunities for personal, professional, social, and cultural development. The Office 
of Campus Life includes the Campus Activities Office, Cloyd Heck M 


arvin 
nter, and New Student Prog 


rams and Services. Staff members assist individ- 
ua] students campus organizations, and the University community with event 
Planning, program coordination, and participation in special projects, both on 
and off campus. The staff can also help in interpreting University policies and 
Procedures that affect campus activities. The office is located on the second floor 
Y the Marvin Center. Additional information about the numerous services 
Offered by the Office of Campus Life, and about the various student organiza- 
tions f 


and committees, can be obtained from the Student Handbook 


Engineers Council 


The Engineers' Council is the elected student governing body for the School of 


Engineering and Applied Science. The councii acts as a liaison between the 


Student body faculty, and administration of the Scl ool and the student govern 
Ment of the University in all matters affecting the general interests and welfare 
f the student body, the School and the University. The council Sponsors a 


f 
I 


‘umber services and activities, including MECHELE( TV magazine, the 
Annual School Picnic in the fall, and the Engineers' Week and Engineers' Ball in 
* Spring. The council also nominates a graduating senior for the Norman B. 
Ames Memorial Award each year and manages the Davis-Hodgkins House. The 
Münci] is supported by the Engineers’ Council fee paid by each student in the 
100], and elections are held in the spring 
i Davis-Hodgkins House. The Davis-Hodgkins House is the student cen- 
fof the School of Engineering and Applied Science, providing lounges, reading 


b Ms, and student organization offices. The house, at 2142 G Street, N.W : 
i ides convenient, comfortable facilities for the exchange of ideas and good 
" lowship 


3 ME( 'HELECIV Magazine. MECHELE( TV, published four times a re 
fR igineers’ Council, is the award winning student magazine of the Sc 00 
lig, c neering and Applied Science. It vá ween aes and ret 
lop ype events and activities MEL. HELE( d — ra ^ ie - 

44S students in all aspects of magazine production, including tec nica 
» ing, editing, illustration. photography, design and pasteup, and advertising 
i Public relations The magazine is circulated to all SEAS students and 
- ly, as well as to members of the administration and alumni who have 

Mributea to the School 


Soc Macr i 


—. 


cine: 
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Student Organizations 


Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student organiza- 
tions or to initiate their own. There are approximately 200 organizations on 
campus concerning a broad spectrum of interests: academic, professional, inter- 
national, cultural, political, service, sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and 
meditative, as well as social fraternities and sororities. The following are of 
particular interest to students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Honor Societies 


Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha. A national forensic society. 

Eta Kappa Nu (Theta Iota Chapter). A national electrical engineering 
honor society established to recognize scholarship, character, and service. 

Mortar Board. A national society for juniors and seniors, stressing leader- 
ship, scholarship, and service 

Omega Rho. A national honor society established to recognize outstand- 
ing scholarship in disciplines related to operations research and management 
science - 

Omicron Delta Kappa. A national society emphasizing leadership 1? 
extracurricular activities 

Phi Eta Sigma. A national society established to encourage and reward 
high scholarship and attainment; limited to those freshmen who attain a scho 
lastic average of at least 3.5 or the equivalent : 

Pi Tau Sigma. A national mechanical engineering honor society. Candi- 
dates are selected from the junior and senior classes on the basis of soun 
engineering ability, scholarship, and personality 

Sigma Xi. A national scientific honor society whose purpose is to encour 
age original investigation in pure and applied science. Outstanding graduate 
students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and undergraduates 
who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate 
membership. 

Tau Beta Pi. A national engineering honor society whose purpose 
recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character 


is to 


Professional Organizations 


American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter) 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter) 

Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter) 

IEEE Communications Society (Student Branch Chapter) 

IEEE Computer Society (Student Branch Chapter) ter) 
IEEE Engineering in Medicine and Biology Society (Student Branch Chap 
National Society of Black Engineers (Student Chapter) 

National Society of Professional Engineers (Student Chapter) 

Society of Women Engineers (Student Chapter) 

Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter) 


Athletics, Intramural Sports, and Recreation dor 
rs ma” 


The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offe : þad- 
facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, a weight 
minton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; Ww restling, gymnastic, an 
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rooms; handball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in the Smith 
Center, the men's and women's athletic departments offer a broad program of 
intramural and recreational activities designed to accommodate various levels 
of skill, experience, and interest. 

The University is a member ofthe National Collegiate Athletic Association 
ànd the Atlantic Ten Conference. Its varsity teams compete against major 
universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard in such sports as 
basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, crew, swimming and diving, 
Squash, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits. The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audi- 
lorium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Student art 
*xhibits are presented each semester 

Concert Series. The Department of Music presents a series of concerts 
featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. 

Dance. The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal stu- 
lo performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lec- 
ture demonstrations. Students may audition to become company members and 
ave the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the 
technical aspects of dance production. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra. The University Glee Club, Jazz 
Ban ; and Orchestra are open to students either as credit courses or as cocur- 
ticular activities. All of these organizations present major performances to the 

hiversity community several times a year, including regular winter and 
Mring concerts. 

International Programs. The International Student Society presents an 
nual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and interna- 
‘hal restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers on 
ternational topics. 

Program Board. The University Program Board, composed chiefly of 
“ected and appointed students, is given primary responsibility and resources 
?* student programming on campus. Through its various committees and in 

Peration with other campus groups, it regularly sponsors films, lectures, 
hcerts, social activities, and special events. 

Theater. The University Theater produces four or five major plays and 
Nusicals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 
‘Vin Theatre. Additional works, including original and experimental plays, 
ate Produced in a more intimate studio theater. Students can participate in all 

Pects of theater and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for 
Me of their production work. 


The University 


History and Organization 


— 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbian 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to the George Washington Univer- 
sity. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, i8 
an intangible one 

George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently insis- 
ted upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing 0 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of hi$ 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of the Potomac Company "to 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Congress 
never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out of exis 
tence, and Washington's bequest became worthless 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the 
District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reveren 
Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress 
for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charte 
which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the 
College's nonsectarian character, it provided “That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any perso, 
either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into 88! 
College, or denied any ofthe privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or 
on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." " 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbia 
College, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and à ha 
acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extending 
north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medie 
School was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univers! A 
period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street betwee 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. } 

During the last half-century, the University’s present plant has been deve; 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Botton’, 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Aveni 
The area has many reminders of historic interest to the University. Preside" 
Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first presiden 
the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty year? 
pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington —€ 
Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the national university he ho 
established. 


o 
PL TI : :an College 

The University as it is now organized consists of the Columbian pos a 
Arts and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts an Elliott 


the professional schools, which include the National Law Center, the 
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School of International Affairs, and the Schools of Medicine and Health Sci- 
ences, Engineering and Applied Science, F 
and Government and Business Administra 
Education 


;ducation and Human Development, 
tion; and the Division of Continuing 


University Libraries 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the 
National Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

These collections contain more than 1,500,000 volumes. Endowments sup- 
Plementing the University appropriation provide research materials in the 
lelds of American civilization, American literature, art history, foreign service, 
istory, labor relations, public finance, the social sciences, and transportation. 
tifts from many sources have enriched the collections, including a large Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities grant to strengthen the University’s 

umanities holdings. The libraries hold about 17,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 
Service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library and 
Orientation to library facilities are given by librarians upon request. 

The library strives to fulfill the curricular, research, and recreational needs 
and interests of the students. Through computerized searches of bibliographic 
ata bases, the reference staff identifies and locates desired research materials 
hot easily found through more traditional methods. The staff assists all mem- 

TS of the University in using the rich resources of the Washington area and the 
“nusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. bj 

Graduate degree candidates at George Washington L niversity may, upon 
aplication, be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing 
pm the main campus libraries of most other academic institutions in the 
Washington area. Graduate students may also obtain books and journal articles 
on interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, throughout the United 

ates, and in various other countries 
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Board of Trustees of the University E. 
The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
which the president of the University is an ex officio member. 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 

L. Stanley Crane, B.S., Vice Chairman 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Secretary 
Nancy B. Broyhill, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


Robert McC. Adams, Ph.B., A.M., Ph.D 
Harold F. Baker, J.D 
Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 
*Barbara W. Callahan, B.A., M.B.A 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
A. James Clark, B.S. 
Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D 
*William H. Cooper, B.A., M.D. 
Myron P. Curzan, B.A., M.D., LL.B. 
John W. Dixon, B.A., M.A. 
*Emilio A. Fernandez, B.S. (E.E.), M.E.A. 
*Steven L. Frick, B.S 
Morton I. Funger, B.A 
*Robert F. Guarasci, B.A. 
Patricia D. Gurne, B.A., J.D. 
Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 
*Howard P. Hoffman, B.A 
Daniel K. Inouye, B.A., J.D. 
Marvin L. Kay, B.A. 
Theodore N. Lerner, LL.B. 
Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 
*John R. Manning, B.S.E., J.D. 
*Kathleen M. Marshall, B.A., J.D. 
Floretta D. McKenzie, B.S., M.A., Ed.D 
W. Jarvis Moody, B.A., M.B.A. 
Thomas J. Owen, B.A. 
*Robert G. Perry, B.S 
Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, B.A., J.D. 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
Robert H. Smith, B.A. 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. : 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., President of the Uni 
ex officio 
Robert L. Tull, B.A. 
J. McDonald Williams, B.S., J.D. 


versi 


* Alumni trustee 


Officers of Administration 


Honorary Trustees 


Everett H. Bellows, M.A 

Marcella Brenner, B.S. in Ed., M.A., Ed.D 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D 

Harry F. Duncan, D.P.S 

John B. Duncan, B.A , LL.B., LL.D 
Katharine Graham, B.A 

Joseph D Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D 
David M Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D 
Melvin R. Laird, B.A.. L H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S 
Franklin J Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 

James M Mitchell, M.A 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B , LL.D 
Orville F. Rush, J.D.. LL.D 

John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B 

Charles E. Smith, D.P.S., L.H.D 

James O Wright, B.S., J.D 

Joseph S Wright, LL.B., LL.D 


Officers of Administration 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., President 
Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Information and Administrative 
Seri tices - N 
4wrence T. Bowles, M.D.. Ph.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and 
Executive Dean of the Medical Center 
Rob 
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ert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and Aca- 


demic Support Services - “ 
Marles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
Treasurer 


Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs s 
Michae] J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and Alumni Affairs 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Faculty and Staff of Instruction 


Emeritus 


— — 


Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1950, 
University of Iowa 

Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 
Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University 

Joseph Foa, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dr.Ing. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, University of Rome 

Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 

John Kaye, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 

Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New 
York University 

Shao Wen Yuan, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Technology; 
Ae.E. 1939, Stanford University 


Active 


[T Ph RE t. — —— 


Edward Abramic, Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.Ed. 1959, Belleville College; B.S.E.E. 1962, University of Missouri; M.S.E.E. 1970, Illinois 
Institute of Technology 
Achilles Grammenos Adamantiades, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Diploma 1957, National Polytechnic, Greece; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Joseph Morris Aein, Adjunct Professor of Engineering i 
B.S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S.E.E. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Purdue University 
Charles Alexander, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1962, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1973, 
University of Maryland 


Nikitas Anestis Alexandridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1966, Ohio University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Los Angeles 
Frank Allario, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Manhattan College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic University; M.B.A. 1978, 
Stanford University 
Charles Alvord, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1967, West Virginia University; M.S. 1973, American L niversity; Ph.D. 1981, Pennsy 
State University 
Charles Anello, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, Towson State University; Sc.M. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Richard D. Angelari, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1956, M.E.E. 1963, Polytechnic University; Ph.D. 1975, New York University 
Mohammad Ilyas Anjum, Visiting Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering 5 
B.S. 1981, University of Engineering and Technology, Pakistan; M.S. 1984, D.Sc. 1988, Gone? 
Washington University 


lvanió 
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Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Ernest Stokes Armstrong, Assistant Professorial Le 


B.S. in M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947 Illinois Institute of Technology Ph.D. 1954, 


Northwestern University 


B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Clemson 1l niversity; Ph.D. 1967, North Carolina State University 


Clifford J. Astill, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.E 


1958, University of Queensland; M.S. 1968, D.Sc 1971, Columbia University 


Stephen John Balut, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1960, King's College (Pennsylvania); M.S ] 


Robert L 


F 


B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; 


l 


Nicholas L. 


3.S. 1946, Carnegie-Mellon 1l niversity; M.S. 1955, University of Illinois 
Richard Walker Barnwell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Iniversity 


Basdekas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


'cturer in Engineering 


973, Ph.D. 1973, Naval Postgraduate School 
Bangert, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969, Catholic University of 
America 


Howard I. Bassen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S.E.E 


Sud 


B 


1965, University of Maryland; M.S. 1980, George Washington University 


hamay Basu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Eng. 1973, M Eng. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, McGill L niversity, Canada 
arry Lee Beach, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1968, Ph.D 1970, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 
John William Benoit, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


S. 1952, University of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina State University at Rale 


Ph.D. 1961, Princeton University 
Simon Y Berkovich, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
S. 1960, Moscow Physical-Technical Institute, U.S.S R.; Ph.D. 1964, Institute of Precise 
Mechanics and Computer Technology, U.S.S.R 


William Thomas Bisignani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Ph.D 1972, Rutgers University 

iranmay Biswas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
C.A.E. 1962, Bangladesh l niversity of Engineering and Technology; M.E. 1975, City 


M 


B 


Unive: 


19 


Richard 


$ 


rsity of New York, City College 
wis Horrigan Blakey, 
BS. in CE 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


71, Catholic University of America; M.B.A. 1974, University of Chicago 


R. Blanchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. in EE 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1966, University of Vermont; M.E.A. 1972, George Washington 


University 


eter S. Bock, Associate Professor of Engineering 


B A 


Willi 


_ BES. 1968, Ph.D. 197: 
lorgio Vittorio Bor, 


En 


1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 


am James Boettinger, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


g.Dr. 1957, 


2, Johns Hopkins University 
giotti, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
University of Rome, Italy 


rald Michael Borsuk, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1966, M.S. 1969, Ph.D 


Roland I 
BS 
Jacob I. 


BS 


' € I 
n leave of absence fall semester 1989 


1972, Georgetown University 


ee Bowles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
Bregman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


1943, Providence College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Polytechnic University 


igh; 


1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1962, George Washington University; Ph.D 
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Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
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Alan L. Breitler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1960, Florida State University; M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington University 
Ph.D. 1975, Catholic University of America 
George Roy Brier, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1946, University of South Carolina; B.S. 1961, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1967 
orge Washington Universit 


Joseph B. Bronder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
SK 


B 955, University of Dayton; M.A. 1957, Washington University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
Arizona 
Fred Michael Brosi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1975, George Washington University 
Legand L. Burge, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1979, Oklahoma State University 


William Dickinson Burrows, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1953, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1956, Stanford University; M.S. 1973, Vanderbilt University 
Robert L. Carroll, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale Universitv: Ph.D. 
1973, University of Connecticut 
Herbert Carus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1943, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1964, New York University 
Narinder S. Chauhan, Visiting Associate Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science 
M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, Punjabi University, India; M.S. 1983, Thapar Institute of Engineering 
and Technology, India 
Mike C. Chen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, National Tsin-Hua University, Taiwan; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Kansas State 
University 
Yaobin Chen, Visiting Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Scienct 
B.S. 1982, Nanjing Institute of Technology, China; M.S. 1986, Ph.D. 1988, Rensselaer Polytechnke 
Institute 
Hyeong-Ah Choi, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1980, M.S. 1982, Seoul National University, Korea; Ph.D. 1986, Northwestern University 
Riley M. Chung, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering : 
B.S. 1968, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1970, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute: Ph.D. 197% 
Northwestern University 
Malcolm P. Clark, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in Ed. 1963, Murray State University; M.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Rolf Hans Clark, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Yale University; M.S. 1966, Naval Postgraduate School; Ph.D. 1976, University of 
Massachusetts; P.F 
David William Coder, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1973, University of Maryland f 
James Cameron Coolbaugh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, California State University at Long Beach; Ph.D. 1974, Baylor College of Medicine 
James Costantino, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1958, University of Massachusetts; M.E.A. 1961, George Washington University; 
Ph.D. 1971, American University 
Paul James Crepeau, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1957, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1967, Polytechnic | niversity 
Milton Orlo Critchfield, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois E 
Michael Charles Cullingford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer" 
B.Sc. 1961, University of Durham, England; M.Sc. 1966, King’s College, England; Ph.D: 1915, 
North Carolina State University 
Andrew David Cutler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


~ ` , " 7 
B.Sc. 1979, Imperial College of Science and Technology, England; M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1987, 
University 


Stanford 
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Michael Francis D'Antonio, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. (E.E.) 1985, M.S. 1987 George Washington University 
John Severy Davies, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, New Mexico State University; M.S. in E.E. 1969, Ph.D. 1979, Ilowa State 
University 
Ronald B. Davis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, University of Virginia; M.S 1972, University of Cincinnati; M.B.A 1979, Lynchburg 
College 
Jonathan Pierce Deason, Associate Pro; essorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, U.S Military Academy; M.B.A. 1975, Golden Gate University; M.S. 1978, Johns 
Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1984, University of Virginia 
Edward Della Torre, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, Polytechnic University; M.S. 1956, Princeton University; M.S. 1961, Rutgers 
University; D Eng Sc. 1964, Columbia University 
Franklin Dellon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.S.E.E. 1963, Columbia University; 
Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
Basile Dendrou, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
Diploma 1972, Federal Polytechnic Institute of Lausanne, Switzerland; M.S. 1974, Ph.D. 1977, 
Purdue University 
bert Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1949, University of Washington; M.A. in Arch. 1952, University of Florida 
James Fearing Dinwiddie, Associate Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1948, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.S. 1956, North Carolina State University; M.S 
1966, Ph.D. 1972, Stanford University 
Alfred Ludwig Dinsenbacher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1960, City University of New York City College; M.S. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology | 
John Donelson III, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; Ph.D. 1971, Stanford University 
ger W. Doyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E 1957, University of New Hampshire; M.E.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Charles Earl Dunham, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, Rochester Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse University 
Jules Berthold Du Peza, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1964, Naval Postgraduate School 
ajjad H. Durrani. Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1946, B.Sc.E. 1949 Punjab University, Pakistan; M.Sc. Tech. 1953, University of 
Manchester, England; Sc.D. 1962, University of New Mexico 
uglas Leon Dwoyer, Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
nald Ray Edmonds, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E., B.A. 1960, Rutgers University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
tohn Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Adjunct 
Professor of Applied Mathematics 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S.C.E. 1958, Columbia University; 
D.Sc, 1967, George Washington University : 
ouglas A.J. Eide, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1978, Pepperdine University 
Marvin F. Eisenberg, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
= in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University of Florida; 
^E 


°ward Eisner, Professor of Engineering Administration and Distinguished 
Research Professor . 
B.E.E 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1958, Columbia University; D.Sc 
,, 1966, George Washington University 
Charles Arthur Eldridge, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
‘A. 1971, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
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Donald W. Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 

Joseph Epstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1953, Polytechnic University 

Wayne Douglas Erickson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955 
of Technology 


5, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Massachusetts Institute 


*Donald Michael Esterling, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 


Peter Jon Evanovich, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


A.B. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers University 
Gordon C. Everstine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1966, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1971, Brown University 


James Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 
Fereidoun Farassat, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1967, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Lawrence Michael Farrell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1956, Canisius College; LL.B. 1966, Catholic University of America 
James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Associate Dean of the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science j 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1966, 
Cambridge University, England 
Michael Bliss Feldman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research and Applied 
Science 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 
Wilbur Bryan Fichter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, Wake Forest College; M.S. 1966, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; 
Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University 
Lee Stuart Finlayson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1984, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Robert M. Finn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Lemoyne College; Ph.D. 1969, Syracuse University 
Larry Allen Fletcher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Colorado State University; M.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
James David Foley, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Michigan 
Joe G. Foreman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.A. 1967, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 
Charles William Fotis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1937, M.A. 1939, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1959, American University 
Raymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington; P.E 
Calvin Charles Frantz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, University of Illinois; B.S. 1969, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1980, George 
Washington University 
Arthur Daniel Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University : 
Donald Seymour Friedman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.LE. 1951, Washington University; M.E.A. 1960, George Washington University 


* On leave of absence academic year 1989-1990 
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Melvin Harvey Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, ( arnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1981, M.S 1983, Johns 
Hopkins University 
Yuen-Sun Fu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, Taipei Institute of Tec hnology, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, Kansas State University; Ph.D 
1975, University of Kansas 
Jesse Warren Fussell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Louisiana State University: M.S 1972, D.Sc. 1981, George Washington University 
Oscar Nicholas Garcia, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1964, North Carolina State University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Maryland 
Kevin George Garrahan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, University of Massachusetts: M.S. 1982. George Washington University 
Lloyd Bernard Garrett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1971, North 
Carolina State University 
Charles Alexander Garris, Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D 1971, State 
University of New York at Stony Brook 
Michael Paul Gaus, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
Ahmad Ghamarian, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1972, Arya-Mehr University of Technology, Iran; M.S. 1977, D.Sc. 1981, George Washington 
University 


Amritpal Singh Gill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1963, Howard University; M.S. 1965, George Washington University 
Charles Matthew Gilmore, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland; P.E 
Michael Stanley Gluck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1963, New York University; D.Sc 
1978, George Washington University 
Walter Anthony Goetz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1960, Mic higan State University; M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 
Robert Goulard, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 
Donald Gross, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University; PE 
Donald Urban Gubser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, MS 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 
Miche] Ramzi Habib, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1973, Cairo University, Egypt; M.E.A. 1978, D.Sc. 1988, George Washington University 
John Frederick Halldane, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, B.Arch. 1961, 1 niversity of New Zealand; Ph.D. 1968, University of Auckland, New 
Zealand 
Michael Joseph Hanley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, U.S Naval Academy; M.S. 1971, Naval Postgraduate School 
arry Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963 M.S. 1965, Ph.D 1973, University of Cincinnati 
Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.Sc. 1961, Punjab University, Pakistan; B.Sc. 1965, Engineering University, Pakistan; M.S. 
1970, Ph.D 1973, Colorado State University : 
Jay Charles Hardin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1964, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 
Robert Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
J S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965 University of Liverpool, England 
ey E. Harris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3s 


1956, Marquette 1 niversity 


Se aes 
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Charles R. Hauer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1951, M.S.Ch.E. 1959, Pratt Institute 
V. Robert Hayles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1972, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1974, University of Colorado 
Paul Edwin Heartquist, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1970, University of Lowell; M.B.A. 1976, University of Missouri; M.S. 1976, Central 
Missouri State University, Ph.D. 1985, University of Southern California 
Hermann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Rachelle Sara Heller, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1964, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1986, University of 
Maryland 
Robert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 
William Price Henderson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Georgia; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Thomas Pendleton Henry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1957, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S. 1979, George Washington University 
Robert Alexander Herring, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1936, M.S. 1938, Georgetown University 
George E. Hicho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977, George Washington University 
Edward Sanderson Hoe, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Colby College; J.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Lance Joel Hoffman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 
Richard D. Hofler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, University of North Carolina; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Richard Frank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 
R. Michael Holland, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1974, Florida Institute of Technology; M.A. 1982, Central Michigan University 
Gerald M. Hollander, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1949, University of Southern California; M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Alexander Hoshovsky, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1952, Saint Mary's University of San Antonio; M.A. 1963, George Washington University; 
Ph.D. 1973, American University 
John Chang-Cheng Hsing, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1967, National Taiwan University; M.S.E.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of 
Massachusetts 
Hing-Loi A. Hung, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University 
Timothy Ray Husson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.(E.E.) 1976, Manhattan College 
William Peter Hutzler, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Adelphi University; M.A. 1972, University of Maryland; D.Sc. 1981, George 
Washington University 
Mohammed Ashraf Imam, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering iko 
B.S. 1965, Regional Institute of Technology, Ranchi University, India: M.S. 1972, Carnegie-Me 
University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
John Frederic Ince, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
Charles Gabriel Interrante, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Lehigh University 
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Bijan Jabbari, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1974, Arya-Mehr University, Iran M.S. 1977, M.S. 1979, Ph.D 1981, Stanford University 
Casimir Joseph Jachimowski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, DePaul University Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 


Leon Frederick Jackson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1951, Purdue University M.E.A. 1986, George Washington University 

William D. Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc, 1947, Ph.D. 1960, Glasgow University Scotland; A.R.C.S.T. 1948, University of Strathclyde 
Scotland 


Steven Mark Janssen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1980, University of Virginia; M.S. 1987, George Washington University 
James Weldon Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1963, Prairie View A&M ( ollege; M.A. 1970, University of Maryland; D.Sc. 1981 
Washington University 


George 
Douglas Linwood Jones, Professor of Engineering 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1965, D.Sc. 1970 George Washington University; P.E 
Kay Howard Jones, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Washington; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1968, l niversity of California, Berkeley 
Rembert Fred Jones, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland: M.C.E 1964, Ph.D. 1973, Catholic University of America 
Suresh M. Joshi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Banaras Hindu University India; M.Tech. 1969, Indian Institute of Technology 
Ph.D. 1973, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Walter Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1951 Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic University 
Stephen H. Kaisler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1975, University of Maryland 
Apostolos Konstantinos Kakaes, Assistant Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science 
B.S. 1976, M.S. 1977, University of Colorado: Ph.D 1987, Polytechnic University 
Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A. 1965 Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1969, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; P.F 
Azer Kehnemui, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Robert College, Turkey: M.S 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1975, George 
Washington University 
Farhad Tonekaboni Khalatbari, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Engineering 
B.A. 1976 College of Communication, Iran; M.A. 1979, Tehran University; M.A. in Ed.&H.D 
1981, Ed.D. 1986, George Washington University 
m K. Khatri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, Agra University, India; B.E. 1956, Sagar University; M.S. 1961, Lehigh University; 
Ph.D. 1971, University of Maryland 4 
halilollah Khozeimeh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc 1974, George Washington University 
H. Steven Kimmel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Universitv of Maryland; M.E.A. 1972, D.Sc. 1983, George Washington University 
Ali Muhlis Kiper, Professor of Engineering 
MS. in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, 
Purdue University; P.E "Lá 
“ev Kitov, Associate Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
: M.S. 1959, Ph.D 1968, Moscow Institute of Communication Engineers, U.S.S.R 
ladislav Klein, Professor of Engineering 
Mech.Engr. 1954, Technical University, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D. 1974, Cranfield Institute of 
Technology, England 
-harles Eugene Knadler, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BES 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1983, D.Sc. 1989. George Washington University 
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Joseph Alexander Knight, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S(E.E 963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S.(E.I 1965, Ph.D. 1968 
Georgia Institute of Technology 

Norman Francis Knight, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lec 
B.S. 1976, M.S. 197 


Washington University 


'er in Engineering 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; D.Sc. 1984, George 
Stephen Jeffery Koch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Memphis State University 
Anthony Nikolas Kontaratos, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1956, California Institute of Technology; 
Ph.D. 1960, National Technical University, Greece 
Joseph Daniel Kotulski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, M.S. 1977, University of Illinois Chicago Circle 
Gerald Joseph Kowalski, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Mar 


University; M.S. 1970, University of Arkansas; D.Sc. 1983 
Bruce Michael Kramer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S/M.S. 1972 


George 


Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Jerome Lawrence Kreuser, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1979, University of Wisconsin 

John | 


B.S. 1982, M.S. 1983, University of Akron; Ph.D. 1988, University of Maryland 


Walter Kuly k, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
f 5 


Kuehls, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


, 


E 
B.S.C.E. 197 M.S.C.E. 1971, University of Akron 
lľamami Kusuda, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S 47, Tokyo l 3 Japan; Ph.D. 1955, Univers f Minnesota 
Nicholas Ky riakopoulos, Associate F ofessor of E ngineering 
EE 360, M.S Engr. 19 ) Se. 1968, Ge MA | it 
Peter S. Lam. Professor Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 19€ regon State University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Stanford ver 
Paul A. Lamb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. (E. 60, Unive f A A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; 
` 95 eorge Was! ni v 
tamona R. Landbe Associate 'rofessori Lecturer in Eng neering 
x College: M.A ¢ rthw er M.A H.C.A. 1982, George 
Wa $ 
Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
S.E.E 962, M.S.E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic University 


Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
64, Widener College; M.S. 1973, Engr. 1978, George Washington University 

1 ` ` d y 
Robert Edward Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. in EI 968. M.S. 1969. Ph.D 72, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


An Thanh Le, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S.(E.E.) 1976, M.S. 1978, George Washington University 


Robert Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 

T ng N Lec a Profi ssor of Engineering and i pplied Sc tence 
3.S.E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1965. Il 
Ph.D. 1972, University of Wiscon 


of Technology: 


vis Institute 


Lawrence Martin Leibowitz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1964, New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University | 
Eugene Barry Leiderman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1965, M.L.S. 1967, University of Maryland: M.S. 1970, Ohio State University 

Stephen B. Leighton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Yale University; M.S. 1969, D.Sc. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Harold Liebowitz, Professor of Engines 


School of Engine ring and Applied Science 

B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.A« E. 1948, Polytechnic University; P.E 

Robert E Lindberg, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer 
B.S. 1974, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1976, 1 
Columbia University 


Joel Arthur Lipkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1974 George Washington 1 niversity; M.A. 1977, Ph.D 
America 

Shih-Chi Liu, Professorial Lecturer in E 
B.S. 1960 


in Engineering 
niversity of Virginia; Sc.D. 1982, 


1979, Catholic University of 


ngineering 
National Taiwan University; M.S 1964, Ph.D. 1967 
John D. Liveris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S.M.E. 1974, Tufts University M.E.A. 1976, George Washington University 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman. Professor of Mathematics and Adjunct 

Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M.A. 1948 Ph.D. 1956, | 
Murray Howard Loew, Professor of Engineering 

B.S.E.E. 1965, Drexel Ur 


ty; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D. 15 
Rainald Löhner, Ass. late Research Professor oj 
Si tence 


irdue University; P.E 
ineering and Applied 
M.Sc. 1982, Technical Ur 

Swansea, Wale 


Gerald Dean Love, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, MS. in ( E. 1956 


lowa State University D.Eng. 1975, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
James Michael Luckring, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974, Purdue I niversity; Ph.D. 1985, North Carolina State Universitv 


Gordon Edward Lvon. Assoc late Professorial Lectu rer in E ngineering 


B.S. 1964, Michigan Tect g University; M.S. 1966, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972. 1 uiversity of 
Michioa 
Richard Charles Macon. Prof ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BSEE 69. Universit f South Alahan MSE ) Ph! 73, S Methodist 
I 


ersity 


Khalid Mahmood, Professor 


f Engineer ng 


B.A 350. B.S 19 Panjab University, Pakistan: M.S 964, University of Washington 
Ph.D. 1971, Color ado State University 

Peter N Majumdar, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1971, Indian Institute of Technology Kharagpur; M.S. 1973, University of Michigan 
Ph.D. 1983. ( itholic University of America 


Arthur Frank Manfrex 


li, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS 1965 


Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic l niversity; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington 
| nive rsity 
J Richard Margulies, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967. Cornell University; M.E.A. 197] George Washington University; J.D. 1974, 
( 


reorgetown University 


illiam Henry Marlow. Professor of Operations Research 
BS. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Iowa 

'eloris Allen Marshall III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1970. 1 niversity of Louisville; M.S.E.E. 1975, Air Force Institute of Technology 


arol Dianne Martin, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science . 
B.A. 1965, Western Maryland College; M.S. 1971, University of Maryland: Ed.D. 1987. George 
Was} 


ington University 


( 
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ring and Applied Science; Dean of the 


University of California. Berkeley 


niversity of Pennsylvania 


uca! University of Brunswick, West Germany; Ph.D. 1984 University College of 
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John Cornelius Mathews III, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J.D. 1963, University of Tennessee 
Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Paul D Maycock, Profe ssorial Lei turer ın Engineering 
B.S. 19 M.S. 1962, Iowa State Unive v 
Edward McCafferty, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Wilkes Colle 
Garth Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
B.A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 
Charles Edmund McCullough III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 


M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Lehigh University 


B.S.E.E 173, M.S.E.E. 1978, George Washington University 
Michelle Carter McElvaney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1977, Loyola College (Maryland); M.A. 1980, University of Maryland 
Michael Francis McGrath, Associate Professorial Lectt 


er in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1972, Catholic University of America; D.Sc. 1986, George Washington University 
Graham Wilson McIntyre, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Engineering and 
d pplied Science 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Military Academy, M.S. 1966, University of Southern California 
Gerald Robert McNichols, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Case West Reserve University; M.S. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; D.Sc. 1976, 
George Washington University 
Asha K. Mehrotra, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1965, University of Roorkee, India; M.S. 1968, 
Nova Scotia Technical College, Canada; Ph.D. 1982, Polytechnic University 
Subhash C. Mehrotra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Tech. 1959, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, India; M.S. 1967, University of Iowa; 
Ph.D. 1973, University of California 


Philip G. Meikle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.M. 1961, M.S.E.M. 1965, West Virginia University; M.E.A. 1980, George Washington 
University 

*Arnold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 

David John Michel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, University of Missouri, Rolla; M.S. 1966, PhD. 1968, Pennsylvania State University 

Martin Milton Mikulas, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Bennett Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 

Daniel D. Moerder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S., M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1984, Drexel University 

Abolghasem Asadi Moghadam, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Abadan Institute of Technology, Iran; M.S. in Adm. 1973, M.S. 1975 App.Se 
D.Sc. 1986, George Washington University 

Manouchehr Mohajeri, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1964, Tehran University, Iran; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Raymond Clifton Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1990 
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David Dunston Moran. Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
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Abbreviations, key to, 50 


Academic status of the University, 8 


Academic work load, 15 
Accreditation, 8 
Adding courses, 205 
Admission 
To undergraduate study, 10 
lo graduate study, 23 
See also individual departments 
Advanced placement examinations, 
credit for, 12 
Advanced standing, 12 
Advisory council, 48 
Advisory system, 15 
Aeroacoustics, graduate area of 
concentration, 37, 66 
Aeronautics, graduate area of 
concentration, 37, 66 
Alumni associations, 211 
Applied science 
Graduate courses, 52 
Undergraduate courses, 52 
Applied Scientist, profe 
of, 28 
See also individual departments 
Artificial intelligence and human 
factors, graduate area of 
concentration, 158, 160 
Artificial intelligence laboratory, 163 
Assistantships, 198 
Stronautics, graduate area of 
concentration, 37, 67 
Attendance, 14, 25 
Auditing, 205 


ssional degree 


Bachelor of Science programs, see 
individual departments 
alance sheet, 205 


Career Services center, 215 
p. anges in program of study, 205 
sivi] engineering 
Graduate area of concentration, 68 
Graduate courses, 81 
„Undergraduate study, 54 
“vil, mechanical, and environmental 
engineering, 53 
Graduate study and areas of 
concentration, 64 
Undergraduate study in civil 
engineering, 54 
Jndergraduate study in mechanical 
engineering, 58 
llege Board tests, 13 
“mmunications 
raduate area of concentration, 123 
Indergraduate subject area, 103 
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Computer-aided design 
Graduate area of concentration, 69 
Undergraduate computer science 
application elective track, 117 
Undergraduate mechanical 
engineering option, 60 
Computer centers, 20, 209 
Computer engineering, undergraduate 
study, 111 
Computer-integrated design and 
manufacturing, graduate area of 
concentration, 70 
Computer science 
Graduate areas of concentration, 124 
Graduate courses, 147 
Undergraduate study, 113 
See also Electrical engineering and 
computer science 
Computer systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 171 
Conduct, regulations concerning, 204 
Consortium of universities, 208 
Registration for courses in, 189 
Construction management, graduate 
area of concentration, 156, 160 
Continuing engineering education, 39 
Control and instrumentation systems, 
undergraduate technical elective 
track, 171 
Controls, systems, and power, 
undergraduate subject area, 103 
Cooperative education program, 40 
Counseling center, 213 
Course numbers, explanation of, 50 
Credit, 205 
For advanced placement 
examinations, 12 
From service schools, 14 
Hours, explanation of, 50 
Transfer from other institutions, 14, 
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See also individual degree programs 
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Dismissal of students, 207 
Dissertation, 32 

See also individual departments 
Doctoral degree program, 30 

See also individual departments 
Dropping courses, 205 
Drugs, University policy on, 208 
Dual-degree programs, 

undergraduate, 46 


Educational opportunity program, 213 
Electrical energy systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 172 
Electrical engineering 
Graduate courses, 135 
Undergraduate study, 102 
Electrical engineering and computer 
science, 101 
Doctor of Science program, 131 
Graduate areas of concentration, 123 
Master of Science program, 127 
Professional degree program, 130 
Electromechanical systems, 
undergraduate technical elective 
track, 172 
Electronics, undergraduate subject 
area, 103 
Electrophysics (electronics, fields, and 
waves), graduate area of 
concentration, 125 
Employment, student, 201 
Energy, graduate area of 
concentration, 71 
Energy and power, undergraduate 
option, 61 
Energy conversion, power, and 


transmission, graduate area of 
concentration, 125 
Energy systems, graduate area of 
concentration, 175 
Engineer, professional degree of, 28 
See also individual departments 
Engineering administration, 153 
Doctor of Science program, 162 
Graduate courses, 164 
Master of Engineering Administration 
program, 154 
Master of Science program, 157 
Professional degree program, 160 
Undergraduate application elective 
track, 117 
Undergraduate courses, 164 
Engineering honor and high honor 
scholarships, 194 
Engineering science 
Graduate courses, 95 
Undergraduate course, 64 
Engineers’ council, 217 
English, correct use of, 18 


English placement test, 15 
Enrollment requirements 
Doctoral students, 33 
Graduate students, 26 
Environmental and energy 
management, graduate area of 
concentration, 156, 160 
Environmental engineering, graduate 
area of concentration, 72 
Environmental systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 172 
Equal opportunity, University policy 
on, 8 
Examinations 
Advanced placement, 12 
College Board, 12 
Department examinations for waived 
courses or credit, 13 
Doctoral, final, 32 
Doctoral, qualifying, 31 
See also individual departments 
English placement, 15 
Master’s comprehensive, 28 
See also individual departments 
Test of English as a Foreign 
Language, 12, 24 


Faculty and staff of instruction, 224 
See also individual departments 
Fees, 189 
Food service, 216 
Residence hall rates, 215 
Fellowships, 197 
Fields and waves, undergraduate subject 
area, 104 
Final examination, doctoral, 
see Examinations 
Financial aid 
For graduate students, 196, 200 
For international students, 201 
For undergraduates, 194, 200 
Financial regulations, 189 
Financial systems 
Undergraduate computer science 
application elective track, 118 
Undergraduate systems analysis and 
engineering technical elective trac 
171 
Fluid mechanics and thermal sciences 
Graduate area of concentration, 73 
Undergraduate option, 61 
Food service, 216 


General operations research, graduate 
area of concentration, 175 
Geotechnical engineering, gradua 
of concentration, 73 
Grading systems 
Graduate, 25 
Undergraduate, 15 


te are? 


Graduation requirements 
Master’s degree, 28 
Undergraduate, 18 
University, 206 

Grants, 195 


Handicapped students, services for, 
see Disabled student services 

Health and accident insurance, 214 

Health service, student, 214 

Honor societies, 218 

Honors, degree earned with, 18 

Honors research program, 42 

Housing and residence life, 215 

Human factors laboratory, 164 

Humanities and social sciences, 
requirements for course work in. 19 


Information management, graduate area 
of concentration, 159, 160 

Institute for artificial intelligence, 36 

Institute for information science and 
technology, 35 

nstitute for management science and 
engineering, 34 

nstitute for medical imaging and image 
analysis, 36 


nstitute for reliability and risk analysis, 


34 
Institute for technology and strategic 
research, 36 
Institute for the study of fatigue, 
fracture, and structural reliability, 
34 
International services, 214 
ternational students 
Admission, undergraduate, 11 
English language requirements for 
graduate admission, 24 
Financial aid, 201 
'inancial certificate, 12 
nternational services, 214 
Itternationa] water resources institute, 
35 


Joint institute for advancement of flight 
Sciences, 37 


“Wnior year abroad program, 59 


laboratories and measurement, 
undergraduate subject area, 103 
ratory facilities, 20, 163 
Anguage requirement for doctoral 
study, 30 
la ee also individual departments 
hguage test for international 
|, Students, 12, 24 
‘brary 206, 221 
pans, see Financial Aid 
Bistics engineering, graduate area of 
Concentration, 175 


Management decision Systems 
Undergraduate computer science 
application elective track, 1 18 
Undergraduate systems analysis 
and engineering technical elective 
track, 172 
Management information systems, 
undergraduate application elective 
track, 118 
Management of research and 
development, graduate area of 
concentration, 155, 160 
Management science, graduate area of 
concentration, 177 
Marketing of technology, graduate area 
of concentration, 156, 160 
Master's comprehensive examination, 
see Examinations 
Master's degree programs, 26 
See also individual departments 
Master's thesis, 27 
Optional program without, 27 
Mathematical modeling in information 
systems, graduate area of 
concentration, 176 
Mathematical optimization, graduate 
area of concentration, 176 
Mathematical systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 172 
Mathematics, undergraduate application 
elective track, 118 
Mechanical energy systems, 
undergraduate technical elective 
track, 172 
Mechanical engineering 
Graduate courses, 87 
Undergraduate study, 58 
See also Civil, mechanical, and 
environmental engineering 
Mechanical engineering design 
Graduate area of concentration, 75 
Undergraduate option, 61 
MECHELECIV Magazine, 217 
Medical engineering 
Graduate area of concentration, 126 
Undergraduate subject area, 103 
Midsemester warning, 16 
Model building for transportation flows, 
graduate area of concentration, 176 


NASA-Langley 
Graduate program, 38 
Joint institute for advancement of 
flight sciences, 37 
Naval systems, undergraduate technical 
elective track, 172 


Network systems, undergraduate 


technical elective track, 173 
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Networks, undergraduate subject 
area, 103 


NROTC, 43 


Ocean and marine engineering, graduate 
area of concentration, 75 
Office of campus life, 217 
Operations research, 169 
Doctor of Science program, 178 
Graduate courses, 180 
Master of Science programs, 174 
Professional degree program, 178 
Undergraduate application elective 
track, 118 
Undergraduate courses, 173 
Undergraduate program, 169 
Operations research in industrial 
engineering systems, graduate area 
of concentration, 176 


Premedical engineering option, 106 

Prizes, 203 

Probation, 17 

Production systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 173 

Professional degree program, 28 

See also individual departments 

Professional organizations, 218 

Programs, right to change, 207 

Property responsibility, 208 

Public works management, graduate 
area of concentration, 156, 160 


Qualifying examination, doctoral 
see Examinations 
Quality-point index, 17, 26 
Quantitative decision making for public 
policy, graduate area of 
concentration, 176 


Reading center, 210 
Readmission, 12 
Refunds, 192 


Registration, 188 
Regulations 
Financial, 189 


For graduate study, 
For undergraduate study, 14 
University, 204 
Religious life, 217 
Research institutes, : 
Residence halls, 215 
Residence requirements 
For bachelor's degrees, 18 
For graduate degrees, 26 
ROTC, 211 
Rules, right to change, 207 


Scholarship requirements 
Doctoral degrees, 32, 163 
Master's degrees, 28 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 


161 

Undergraduate degrees, 15, 18 
Scholarships, see Financial Aid 
Secondary fields of study, 46 
Service school credit, 14 


Professional degrees, 30, 


Social sciences and humanities, 
requirements for course work in, 19 

Solid mechanics and materials 
engineering, undergraduate 
option, 62 

Solid mechanics and materials science, 
graduate area of concentration, 76 

Speech and hearing center, 209 

Statistical systems, undergraduate 
technical elective track, 173 

Stochastic modeling, graduate area of 
concentration, 177 2 

Structural engineering, graduate area of 
concentration, 77 

Structures and dynamics, graduate area 
of concentration, 78 

Student organizations, 218 

Suspension, 17 

Systems analysis and engineering, 
undergraduate program, 169 

Systems analysis and management, 
graduate area of concentration, 
159, 160 

Systems science, networks, and controls, 
graduate area of concentration, 126 


Technology and public affairs, graduate 
area of concentration, 157, 160 
Telecommunications and computers, 
graduate area of concentration, 127 
Television, GW, 210 
Test of English as a Foreign 
Language, 12, 24 
Tests, see Examinations 
Thermal sciences, see Fluid mechanics 
and thermal sciences 
l'ime limits for completing degree 
Doctoral degree programs, 33, 163 
Master's degree programs, 28 
Professional degree programs, 30 
Tool requirement for doctoral study, 31 
Transcripts of record, 206 
Transfer credit, see Credit 
Transfer students, 11 
Transportation management, graduate 
area of concentration, 157, 160 
Trustees, 222 
Tuition, 189 


Veterans benefits, 202 


Water resources, graduate area of 
concentration, 79 

Withdrawal, 192, 204 

Work-study program, 201 

Writing center, 210 


Facts About 
The George Washington University 


General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th. F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of On-Campus | 10,048 full-time; 6,912 part-time 
Students 
Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, and over 

100 countries 

Number of Full-Time Faculty 1,218 (91% with doctoral degrees) 

Number of Part-Time Faculty 557 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 

Room and Board Cost varies from approximately $5,360 


to $6,280 for the academic year (see 
pages 215-16 


Undergraduate majors: Accountancy, American Civilization, American Literature, An- 
thropology, Applied Mathematics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business Administration, 
Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Civil Engineering, Classical Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer and 
nformation Systems, Computer Engineering, Computer Science, Criminal Justice, Dance, 
arly Modern European Studies, East Asian St udies (China or Japan), Economics, Electrical 
ngineering, Elementary Education, Emergency Medical Services, English Literature, En- 
Vironmental Studies, Exercise and Sport Science, Fine Arts, French Language and Litera- 
ture, ( reography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Human Services, 
Nternational Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, Liberal Arts, 
Literature in English, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Record Administra- 
lion, Medical Technology, Middle Eastern Studies, Music, Nursing Anesthesia, Philosophy, 
ysician Assistant, Physics, Political Communications, Political Science, Psychology, 
adio- Television, Radiologic Sciences and Administration, Religion, Russian Language and 
iterature, Russian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Sociology, Spanish-American 
iterature, Spanish Language and Literature, Special Education, Speech Communication, 


Speech and Hearing Science, Statistics, Systems Analysis and Engineering, Theatre, Travel 
ind Tourism, Zoology 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate School of 
.rts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the 
Xhool of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education and Human Develop- 


nent, the School of Government and Business Administration, and the Elliott School of 
nternational Affairs 


Annual Issues of the University Bulletins 


Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and should be 
addressed to the office indicated, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052 


Undergraduate and Graduate Programs (covering all schools and divisions 
exclusive of the three listed below), Admissions Office 


School of Engineering and Applied Science, Admissions Office, School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 


National Law Center, Admissions Office, National Law Center 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences 


Schedule of Classes—On Campus, Fall, Spring, and Summer, Registrar 


Schedule of Classes—Off Campus, Fall, Spring, and Summer, Division of 
Continuing Education 


Summer Sessions Announcement, Summer Sessions Office 


The George Washington University 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 1821 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 1893 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 1825 

National Law Center, 1865 

School of Engineering and Applied Science, 1884 

School of Education and Human Development, 1907 
School of Government and Business Administration, 1928 
Elliott School of International Affairs, 1928 

Division of Continuing Education, 1916/1930/1981 


University Hospital, 1898 


College and Schools—Degree Programs 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bachelor of 
Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.). and Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A ), Master of Fine 
Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (M.Mus.), 
Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S F.S.), Master of 
Philosophy (M.Phil.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Associate in Science (A. S. ), Bachelor 
of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in H.Sc.). Master of 
Public Health (M.P.H.). and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


National Law Center: Juris Doctor (J.D , Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of 
Comparative Law (M Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) 
[M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)], and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Engi- 
neering) [B.S. (C.E.)], Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) [B.S (C.Eng.)], 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) [B.S. (C.S.)], Bachelor of Science (Electrical 
Engineering) [B.S. (E.E.)], Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) [B.S. 
(M.E.)], Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) [B.S. (S.A.&E. )], 
Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A. ), Master of Science (M.S.), Engi- 
neer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


School of Education and Human Development: Bachelor of Arts in Education 
and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.). Bachelor of Science in Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies ( B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in Education and 
Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), 


Master of Education (M Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education 
(Ed.D.) 


School of Government and Business Administration: Bachelor of Accoun- 
tancy (B.Acct.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accoun- 
lancy (M.Acct.), Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master of Business 
Administration (M.B.A ), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S.A.), 
Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Information Sys- 
tems Technology (M.S. in LS.T.), Master of Taxation (M.T.), Master of Urban and 

gional Planning (M.U.&R.P.), Specialist in Health Services Administration 
‘Spec. in H.S.A.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


flliote School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master of 
rts (M.A.) 


